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TO 

HIS  GRACE 

THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON, 

FIELD  MARSHAL, 

FIRST    LORD    OF   THE   TREASURY, 

&C«  &C.  &€•  &C» 


My  Lord  Duke, 

When  my  Readers  consider  that  the  immortal  work 
which  I  have  here  translated,  interpreted,  and  illus- 
trated, has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  study  and  admir- 
ation of  the  greatest  captains,  and  most  eminent 
statesmen  the  world  has  ^ver  produced,  they  can- 
not fail  to  see  the  perfect  propriety  with  which  it  is 
inscribed  to  Your  Grace.  I  may  be  permitted.  My 
Lord,  to  say,  that  I  was  chiefly  induced  to  render  this 
homage  of  profound  respect  from  my  private  sense 
of  those  weighty  obUgatiom  under  which  Your  Grace 
laid  my  countrymen  at  large,  and  the  lovers  of  sober 
-freedom  and  constitutional  government  QV^ry  where, 
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by  delivering  them  from  the  most  ruthless  oppres- 
sion which  ever  enthralled  Europe,  and  the  most 
imminent  peril  which  ever  environed  this  country. 

The  political  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  im- 
mortal History  (suited  alike  to  every  age)  are  well 
known  to  be  of  the  profoundest  kind;  the  chief 
purpose  of  it  being,  practically  to  illustrate  the  evils 
of  unbalanced  democracy^  and  to  show  the  necessity 
of  that  happHy-attempered  admijcture  of  aristocracy 
and  democracy  J  which,  however  it  might  float  in  the 
imaginations  of  antient  theorists,  was  never  actually 
embodied  but  in  the  British  Constitution,  whose  pre- 
servation we  owe  to  Your  Grace's  military  successes. 

In  this  **  everlasting  possession,''  as  it  is  termed 
by  the  Historian,  are  depicted  in  glowing  colours  •— 
on  the  one  hand,  the  manifold  evils  of  rash  inno- 
vation, and  reckless  precipitancy  in  legislation  and 
government,  —  and,  on  the  other,  the  scarcely  less 
formidable  perils  of  suffering  political  institutions, 
however  originally  perfect,  and  fitted  to  the  then 
circumstances  of  a  country,  to  "wear  and  rust  out, 
without  gradually  adopting  such  necessary  and  well- 
weighed  repairs  and  improvements  as  the  times  and 
season^may  requiie. 

I  feel,  however.  My  Lord  Duke,  that  the  decision 
of  such  questions  is  foreign  from  my  profession. 
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which  hath  called  me  to  study  the  lessons  of  ecclesi- 
astical poUty  rather  than  of  worldly  policy  ;  yet,  from 
my  assiduous  attention  to  antient  history  and  political 
institutions^  I  may  be  enabled  to  offer  some  sug- 
gestions ;  and,  at  least,  the  opinions  of  some  dis- 
tinguished writers,  antient  and  modem,  on  these 
topics,  will  occasionally  be  found  in  the  annotations 
to  this  History. 

Of  military  affairs  (of  which  there  are  numerous 
and  interesting  details  in  this  work)  Your  Grace  will, 
of  course,  imagine  that  I  am  even  less  qualified  to 
judge ;  yet  to  the  systems  of  antient  warfare  I  have 
devoted  much  attention,  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
tion, and  Your  Grace  will,  I  trust,  on  that  topic,  find 
some  new  information. 

May  I  be  pardoned  for  adverting  to  a  trait  in  Your 
Grace's  military  character  which  I  am  enabled  fully 
to  appreciate,  and  which,  as  a  clergyman,  I  feel 
bound  to  commend?  I  am  especially  induced  to 
mention  this  from  its  having  an  exact  parallel  in  the 
conduct  of  one  of  the  greatest  generals  and  statesmen 
of  antient  times,  and,  as  it  were,  the  hero  of  this 
History,  —  Pericles. 

We  learn,  My  Lord,  from  the  highest  authority, 
that  when  in  his  last  sickness,  being  asked  what  gave 
him  most  comfort?  he  replied,  "  The  consciousness 
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that  no  Athenian  has  ever  put  ofi  mourning  through  my 
fault  r  And  certain  it  is  that  that  truly  great  man 
was  constantly  actuated  by  the  same  conscientious 
feeling  which  ever  guided  Your  Grace's  conduct, 
—  not,  for  private  ambition,  to  waste  the  lives  of 
men,  nor  to  purchase  personal  fame  by  the  sacrifice 
of  an  implicitly-confiding  soldiery !  —  How  different 
this  from  the  conduct  of  Your  Grace's  mighty^  but 
unprincipled  rival !  May  Your  Grace,  in  like  manner 
with  the  hero  of  this  history,  experience  tlie  comfort 
of  such  forbearance ! 

To  the  Divine  blessing  on  this,  and  on  a  righteous 
cause,  I  cannot  but  partly  attribute  a  success  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

That  Your  Grace's  political  course  may  be  as  suc- 
cessful and  beneficial  to  your  country  as  your  military 
one,  is  the  earnest  wish  and  prayer  of. 

My  Lord  Duke, 
Your  Grace's 
Most  attached  humble  servant. 


S.  T.  PLOOMFIELD. 


Vicarage,  Tugby,  near  Leicester, 
May,  1829. 
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PREFACE- 


Ilhe  sensations  which  an  Author  feds  on  penning  the  pre&ce 
to  any  work  of  great  extent  and  extreme  difficulty,  which 
has  occupied  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  efiective 
period  of  human  existence,  are  not  of  the  most  enviable  kind. 
Of  errors  and  deficiencies  *,  if  he  has  at  all  cultivated  the 
yvoodi  a-^avrivj  he  cannot  but  be  sensible.  And  if  he  pos- 
sesses any  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  cannot  be  unaware 
of  the  keenness  with  which  the  one  will  be  detected,  and 
the  other  magnified,  by  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are 
either  invested  with,  or  take  on  themselves,  the  office  of 
critics.  The  Author,  however,  hopes  he  shall  not  be  accused 
of  presumption,  when  he  avows  that  he  places  too  much 
dependence  on  the  precious  advantages  imparted  by  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century's  perpetual  study  of  the  great  writer 
here  translated,  interpreted,  and  illustrated,  to  feel  any  serious 
apprehensions  on  thus  appearing  before  the  public.  Besides, 
were  he  inclined  to  entertain  such,  they  would  be  repressed 
by  the  very  &vourable  reception  which  his  late  most  exten- 


*  **  Every  writer  (says  Samuel  Johnson)  of  a  long  work  commits  errors, 
when  there  appears  neither  ambiguity  to  mislead,  nor  obscurity  to  confound 
him;  and  in  his  phraseology  many  felicities  of  expression  will  be  casually 
overlooked,  and  convenient  paralleb  will  be  forgotten,  and  many  particu- 
lars which  admit  of  improvement  from  a  mind  utterly  unequal  to  the  whole 
performance.  That  which  is  obvious  is  not  always  known,  and  what  is 
known  is  not  always  present ;  sudden  fits  of  inadvertency  will  surprise 
vigilance ;  slight  avocations  will  seduce  attention,  and  casual  eclipses  of  the 
mind  will  darken  learning ;  and  the  writer  shall  often  in  vain  trace  his 
memory  at  the  moment  of  need,  for  that  which  yesterday  he  knew  with 
intuitive  readiness,  and  which  will  come  uncalled  into  his  thoughts  to- 
morrow." 
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sive  and,  he  trusts,  not  unimportant  theological  work  (the 
Reoensio  Synoptica,  in  8  vols.  8vo.)  has  experienced  from  the 
public  Whether,  indeed,  any  antient  classical  writer  can 
merit  such  long-continued  assiduity  of  labour  as  that  which 
the  Author  has  bestowed  on  Thucydides,  is  more  than  he 
would  venture  to  say.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  he  feels 
that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  him 
to  apologise,  as  a  clergyman,  for  having  devoted  so  much  of 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics, 
nor  is  he  ashamed  of  having,  in  this  and  other  respects,  trodden 
(though  most  assuredly  Jiaud  jpassibus  aqms)  in  the  steps  of 
those  great  Worthies  of  our  Church  who,  as  they  were  its  main 
supports  during  their  lives,  so  must  they  (whatever  may  be  its 
fate  as  to  worldly  advantages)  ever  continue  to  be  its  oma^ 
ments  and  boasts*  Yet  the  Author  can,  with  truth,  say,  that 
he  should  never  have  persevered  in  his  long-continued  classical 
labours,  had  he  not  foreseen  that  in  their  results  they  would 
be  indispensably  necessary  in  order  to  give  a  proper  weight  to 
his  interpretations  of  numerous  controverted  passages  of  Holy 
Writ  in  that  work  which,  as  it  was  the  earliest  and  most  se- 
riously formed,  so  must  it  ever  be  that  in  whose  success  he 
shall  feel  most  deeply  interested*  The  Author,  too,  can  with 
truth  say,  that,  immense  and  unsparing  as  have  been  the  sa- 
crifices of  fortune,  time,  health,  comfort,  and  whatever  makes 
life  valuable,  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  sound 
learning  and  sober  but  enlightened  religion,  yet  even  should 
his  reward  be  no  greater  than  it  at  present  is  {and  less  it  cantiot 
be)f  he  shall  not  lament  that  he  has  bestowed  them,  nay,  rather, 
in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  he  will  say,  ^<  in  this  I  do  rejoice^ 
yea,  and  will  rejoice ! " 

But  to  advert  to  the  plan  and  nature  of  the  present  work : 
that  a  vernacular  translation  of  the  Princeps  Hi^oricorum 
(as  he  is  called  by  Valcknaer),  literal,  but  not  servile,  fiuthfol, 
but  not  idiomatical  or  uncouth,  has  long  been  regarded,  both 
by  scholars  and  general  readers,  as  a  great  desideratum  in  the 
literature  of  our  country,  few  can  need  to  be  informed.     As 
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to  the  version*  or  rather  paraphrase,  of  Smith  (the  most 
recent,  though  formed  nearly  eighty  years  ago),  it  is  mi- 
necessary  to  advert  to  those  numerous  defects  of  matter  and 
style  which  have  long  stamped  it,  in  the  eyes  of  scholars^ 
as  a  complete  failnre,  and  have  at  length  deprived  it  of  all 
public  attention:  insomuch  that  it  has  become  necessary 
to  reprint  the  quaint  and  antiquated,  often  inaccurate,  and 
always  ru^ed  version  of  Hobbes.  No  reason,  surely,  can 
be  imagined  why  this  country  should  not  produce  some 
such  accurate,  learned,  and  critical  versions  of  the  most 
difficult  and  important  Greek  Classics  as  have  long  been  sent 
forth  by  Germany,  Italy,  and  France;  versions  which  are 
adapted  to  the  use  both  of  the  student,  and  the  general 
reader.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  apology  can  be  neces- 
sary for  (rffering  the  present  Translation ;  which  is,  the  Au- 
thor trusts,  so  exact  and  perspicuous  as  often  to  supply  the 
place  of  an  interpretation,  and  yet  not  so  servile  or  trammelled 
as  to  violate  the  propriety  of  the  EhigUsh  language,  or  disgust 
the  general  reader;  adapted  also  to  the  use  of  students,  by 
being  accompanied  with  such  annotations  as  the  most  difficult 
of  all  writers  must  require,  and  the  most  important  of  his- 
torians demand. 

The  present  version,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found  such  as  the 
Translator  has  already  described :  and  in  forming  it  he  has 
(to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Mitford)  <<  preferred  occasionally 
running  the  risk  of  some  uncouthness  of  phrase  to  those  wide 
deviations  from  the  original  for  which  French  criticism  (and 
be  might  have  added  English  for  the  last  half  century)  allows 
large  indulgence.''  It  has,  indeed,  ever  been  the  opinion  of 
our  greatest  critics,  that  what  are  called  ^e^  translations  of 
antient  prose  writers,  whose  matter  is  of  high  authority,  and, 
therefore,  whose  sense  requires  to  be  ascertained  with  preci- 
sion, ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  Indeed,  how  instruction  or 
gratification  can  be  obtamed  from  a  translation  of  an  antient 
writer,  which  does  not  faithfiiUy  represent  the  original,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see.    But  besides  JideUty,  good  taste  requires 
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that  the  Translator  should  proserve  the  manner  and  charac- 
terisHcs  of  his  author,  without  which  the  utmost  verbal  aocu^ 
racy  will  but  inadequately  represent  the  original.  As  to  the 
ityle  and  phraseology  of  prose  versions  of  antient  writers,  few 
will  fail  to  see  that  they  should  not  be  neoteric^  otherwise  the 
efiect  thereby  produced  will  be  such  as  cannot  but  shock  a 
correct  taste*  And  yet  into  this  fiiult  almost  every  English 
translator  of  prose  Classical  writers  has,  more  or  less,  fallen 
for  nearly  the  last  century,  especially  Smith  and  Beloe.  As 
respects  himself,  the  Translator  may,  with  truth,  say  that  he 
has  occasionally  sought,  rather  than  avoided,  the  rich,  nervous, 
and  idiomatical  phraseology  of  the  seventeenth,  and  part  of 
the  eighteenth,  centuries,  and  has  endeavoured  to  draw  from 
<^  the  wells  of  English  undefiled,"  having  long  been  persuaded 
that  idioms  are  the  nerves  of  a  language,  and  feeling  how 
necessary  it  was  to  have  recourse  to  all  the  native  strength  of 
our  language  in  rendering  the  sense  of  a  writer  of  such 
gigantic  vigour  as  Thucydides. 

Such  are  the  principles  on  which  the  Translator  proceeded 
in  forming  his  version :  —  with  what  success  he  has  fulfilled 
his  intentions,  he  cheerfully  leaves  it  to  competent  judges  to 
determine.  Such  as  the  present  version  is,  the  Translator 
readily  abides  by.  it ;  though,  should  the  opportunity  be  given 
him,  he  does  not  deny  that  some  itnprovements  may  be 
effected  in  the  pkraseology,  but,  he  conceives,  exceedingly /ew 
indeed  as  to  the  sense. 

With  respect  to  the  annotations,  the  Author  can  speak  with 
greater  confidence,  since  he  has  there  better  satisfied  himsel£ 
They  are  chiefly  exegetical,  but  partly  philological,  and  espe- 
cially historical,  geograjAiccd,  and  miscellaneous;  forming  a 
perpetttal  commentary  of  things,  and  partly  of  words,  as  far  as 
regards  the  establishment  and  illustration  of  the  true  interpret-- 
ation,  and,  m  some  cases,  construction  of  the  text ;  generally 
original,  but,  in  some  instances,  selected  (witK  due  acknow- 
ledgment) from  the  best  commentators,  historians,  travellers, 
and  all  other  writers^  from  whom  even  incidental  illustrations 
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coald  be  daived.  llie  historical  notes  will,  the  Author 
trusts,  be  found  such  as  not  only  materially  to  instruct  the 
student,  but,  in  some  measure,  assist  the  labours  of  the  future 
historian  of  Ghreece ;  and  the  geographical  ones  such  as  some- 
what to  enlarge  the  knowledge  of  antient  geography ;  for  as 
there  are  few  parts  of  Grreece  which  are  not  mentioned  in  this 
History,  so  are  there  very  few  of  which  the  geography  has  not 
been,  more  or  less,  illustrated  in  these  annotations. 

The  essay  of  Professor  Poppo  on  the  state  of  Greece  at  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  will,  the  Author  trusts,  be 
found  very  instructive  to  his  younger  readers,  and  especially 
those  who  are  about  to  study  the  original;  and  he  begs  to 
say  that  though  placed  at  the  close  of  the  third  volume  (in 
order  better  to  size  the  volumes),  it  should  be  read  first. 

With  respect  to  the  niapsj  and  the  excellent  Plan  of  Sjrzr 
cuse  by  Goller,  their  execution  is  such  as  might  be  expected 
firom  the  practised  skill  of  the  very  eminent  artist  who  en- 
graved them.  In  drawing  them,  every  exertion  has  been  used 
to  insure  accuracy ;  and  it  is  trusted  that  they  will  at  least  be 
found  more  correct  than  any  which  have  hitherto  been  brought 
within  the  purchase  of  students  in  general.  Though  with  an 
increase  of  labour,  the  Author  thought  it  an  advantage  to  make 
them  include  not  only  the  places  mentioned  in  Thucydides  {as 
Jar  as  they  cotdd  be  with  certainty Jixed)y  but  also  many  others 
which  existed  in  that  and  the  next  two  or  three  centuries,  in 
order  that  they  might  thus  be  more  useful  for  general  pur- 
poses. 

On  the  nature  and  character  of  this  immortal  HGstory,  the 
Author  has  sufficiently  treated  in  the  life  of  the  historian. 
He  may  here  be  permitted  to  offer  a  word  or  two  on  the 
uses  of  this  y(,Tii\i*ai  U  otii  To  these  the  historian  has  adverted 
in  his  pre&ce,  1.  1, 22.  ^<  As  to  those  who  shall  desire  to  have 
a  dear  view  of  past  events,  and  indeed  otjuture  ones  (such  and 
similar  ones  being,  according  to  the  natural  course  of  human 
affiurs,  again  to  occur),  for  those^  I  say,  to  esteem  them  useful, 
will  be  sufficient  to  answer  every  purpose  I  have  in  view ;  and 
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I  have  composed  thero,  not  for  an  ambitious  subject  of  tem- 
porary display,  and  gratification  for  the  ear,  but  for  an 
BYERLASTiNa  POSSESSION.''  Indeed,  the  true  use  of  history 
is  (in  the  words  of  Sophocles  CEd.  Tyr.  916.)  tol  luixxovra  rolg 
wiXai  r€%yMifvr^aij  or  (in  the  words  of  Isocrates)  r^L  fuiX>^vTct 

The  numerous  oratianSf  scattered  up  and  down  the  work, 
have  also  a  most  important  use  to  those  who  are  studying 
oratory ;  having  been,  in  all  ages,  allowed  to  be  the  purest 
models  of  the  chaste,  simple,  and  what  is  called  severe,  style 
otantient  Greek  oratory;  and,  as  such,  materially  tended  to 
form  the  two  greatest  orators  of  any  age,  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  who  made  them  their  perpetual  study. 

To  conclude,  having  brought  to  the  close  a  most  arduous 
work,  not  formed  in  the  shades  of  Academic  bowers,  but  in  an 
obscure  situation,  qua  (in  the  words  of  Caesar)  a  ctdtu  atque 
humanitate  lotigissime  abest,  the  Author  delivers  it  to  the 
world  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  has  endeavoured  to 
deserve  well  of  the  public ;  and,  moreover,  as  having  attained 
that  maturity  of  life  which  enables  him  to  know  the  ground 
he  occupies,  —  to  scan  his  merits  and  defects ;  —  and  when 
the  consciousness  of  having,  in  his  past  and  present  labours, 
zealously  exerted  himself  to  serve  the  cause  of  sound  learning 
and  sober,  yet  enlightened,  religion,  fiu*  outweighs  all  that  the 
world  may  bestow,  or  withhold. 

Vicarage^  Tuipjt  May*  1839. 
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In  the  comparison  of  antient  with  modern  customs,  few  thin^ 
are  more  remarkable  than  the  difference  which  subsists 
in  the  methods  of  writing  the  lives  of  eminent  persons*  Iq 
modem  times,  and  especially  in  our  own  age,  the  minutest 
circumstances  of  even  the  domestic  life  of  great  men  are 
chronicled  vrith  a  sedulity  which  gratifies  curiosity  to  the 
utmost,  though  often  with  a  blind  zeal  which  even  private 
partiality  cannot  sufficiently  excuse,  and  with  a  want  of  judg- 
ment which  degrades  those  whpm  it  seeks  to  exalt.  Into  this 
feult  the  aniients  never  fell ;  and  the  modern^  who  sits  down 
to  write  the  life  of  an  eminent  character  of  antiquity,  is  pre-- 
eluded  from  so  doing,  not  only  by  the  failure  of  such  kind 
of  materials,  but  also  fix>m  the  extreme  paucity  of  intelligence 
as  to  important  circumstances  in  the  lives  of  several  eminent 
characters  of  antiquity.  Thus  it  has  happened  that,  from  a 
want  of  regular  accounts,  or  satisfactory  materials,  modern 
biographers  have  oflen  sought  to  eke  out  the  deficiency  by 
collecting  every  trivial  particular  to  be  picked  up  in  the  rum- 
mage of  antient  writers,  supplying  the  rest  by  vague  and 
dubious  conjecture.  Of  this  there  are  no  stronger  proofs  than 
in  the  two  great  luminaries  of  antient  history,  Herodotus  and 
Tkucydides  ;  of  the  latter  of  whom  we  have  no  antient  biogra- 
phy that  deserves  the  name^  except  one  by  Marcellinus,  of 
uncertain  age,  and  pronounced  by  Smith,  with  some  reason, 
^  a  crude,  incoherent  morsel.**  He  might  have  added,  too^  that 
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it  is  full  of  contradictions.*  Much  is  it  to  be  lamented  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  two  great  historians,  we  have  not  the  lamp 
of  a  Plutarch  to  light  us,  but  are  fain  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  feeble  and  dubious  glimmer  of  Marcellinus.  Thus  the 
circufnstances  have  had  to  be  collected  by  such  vague  hints 
as  could  be  gathered  from  antient  authors,  or  by  incidental 
information  in  the  History  itself:  and  this  has  been  done 
with  inde&tigable  diligence  by  Dodwell,  in  his  <^  Apparatus 
ad  Annales  Thucyd."  But  the  judgment  of  that  scholar  was 
greatly  inferior  to  his  learning  and  diligence.  Had  the  con- 
summate acumen  of  a  Bayle  been  employed  in  eliciting  the 
truth  fit>m  this  undigested,  incoherent  mass,  little  more  could 
have  been  wished  for.  This,  however,  as  weU  as  some  other 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  biography,  the  philosopher 
chose  to  decline,  though  not  from  want  of  admiration  of 
Thuq/dide$i  as  his  whole  work  shows.  To  the  task  which  he 
advisedly  declined,  it  were  presumptuous  in  me  to  suppose  my 
powers  adequate.  Neither  will  the  limits  to  which  I  am 
necessarily  restricted  in  a  work  of  this  nature  permit  me  to 
do  more  than  attempt  a  brief  statement  of  those  circumstances 
in  the  life  of  this  greatest  of  historians  which  are  most  inte- 
resting and  best  authenticated ;  accompanied  with  some  notices 
respecting  his  qualificatioiis  as  an  historian,  and  a  few  critical 
remarks  on  his  style  and  manner  of  treating  his  subject. 

The  historian,  whose  life  occupies  the  present  pages,  was 
an  Athenian,  bom  in  the  village  of  Halimusia,  in  the  tribe  of 
Leontium.  His  surname  was  Olorus,  or,  as  some  write, 
Orolus^  which  is  approved  by  Marcellinus,  (See  Thucyd. 
§  17.)  who  endeavours  to  establish  this  orthography  on  an 
inscription  at  Athens.  But  whether  it  was  actually  seen  by 
Marcellinus,  or  tak^i  fit)m  hearsay^  is  doubtful.  Certain, 
however,  it  is,  that  inscriptions  are  sometimes  inaccurate,  and 
such  permutations  as  this  not  unfrequently  occur  in  pronun- 
ciation, and  possibly  in  writing.     Besides,  the  name  Olorus  is 


*  I  would,  however,  suggest,  as  some  extenuation  of  its  faults,  that  pro* 
babl^  the  life,  as  we  now  have  it,  was  made  up  out  of /tiH>  others  (and  those 
varying  in  their  tu^counts^  by  some  egregious  blunderer  of  the  middle  ages, 
who^  merely  compovrndea  both  together^  without  attempting  to  reconcile 
the  inconsistencies,  or  digest  the  crude  and  incoherent  materials. 
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not  unfreqnent  among  the  Thracian  kings,  from  whom  Thu- 
cydides  derived  his  origin ;  for  he  was  of  very  noble  extrac- 
tion, being  on  the  mother's  side  descended  from  Cimon,  son 
of  Miltiades,  the  conqueror  of  Marathon,  who,  on  the  same 
side,  was  sprung  from  Olorus,  king  of  Thrace.  And  as  Mil- 
tiades was,  on  the  father's  side,  descended  from  Ajax  and 
^acus,  so  Thucydides  was  doubly  of  royal  descent.  Our 
historian  is  to  be  distinguished  from  others  of  the  same  name ; 
of  which  there  were  three,  —  one  the  rival  of  Pericles,  ano- 
ther a  son  of  Memnon,  the  third  a  poet,  mentioned  by  Mar- 
cellinus,  though  he  was  sometimes  wrongly  confounded  with 
theirs/;  on  which  see  Poppo  Proleg.  1.  p. 27.,  Goeller  Vit, 
Thucyd.,  and  Dahlman,  by  him  referred  to.  The  name  ThUi^ 
cydides  is,  Goeller  observes,  often  confounded  with  that  of 
otlier  writers.  He  instances  Thugenides,  a  poet;  Pherycides, 
an  historian ;  and  Andocides,  the  orator.  Others  I  shall  be 
^labled  to  add  in  my  edition ;  as,  for  instance,  Phocylidts, 
Goeller  thinks  that  Thugeiiides  was  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated epigram  on  Euripides,  MvafAa  iiiv  *ExXa(  i'rrcur  Evpi" 
widwf  &c. 

A  most  important,  but,  at  the  same  time,  difficult  point  is, 
to  fix  the  year  of  the  historian's  birth.  Our  best,  nay,  only 
authority  is  Pamphila  ap.  Aui.  Gell.  N»  A.  15,  13.,  where, 
speaking  of  the  three  great  hbtorians  who  flourished  together 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  she  says  that  Hel- 
lanicus  was  then  sixty-five  years  old,  Herodotus  fifty-three 
and  Thucydides  forty.  Now  that  war  began  in  the  summer 
of  4S1  B.C.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  year  of  the  birth  of 
Thucydides  was  471,  or,  as  some  say,  470  B.C. 

Of  the  boyhood  and  education  of  the  historian  we  have  little 
information.  The  first  remarkable  circumstance  of  his  early 
youth  is  one  which  the  biographers  of  Thucydides  never  fail 
to  relate.  It  is  related  on  the  authority  of  Lucian  de  Ck)n- 
scrib.  Hist  c.  16.,  Suidas,  and  Photius,  that  Thucydides, 
when  a  youth  of  fifteen,  stood  with  his  father  near  Herodotus, 
when  reciting  his  history  at  the  Olympic  festival;  and  was 
so  much  interested  with  the  work,  and  affected  at  the  ap- 
plause with  which  it  was  received,  that  he  shed  tears.  On 
observing  which,  Herodotus  exclaimed  to  his  father,  *Ofy& 

VOL.  f.  a 
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j)  ^u<ri;  Tov  vlov  (Tou  Trpo^  tol  fj^a^fifx^To^  ^^  Your  son  bums  with 
ardour  for  science."  This  recitation  is  proved  by  Dodwell 
to  have  taken  place  at  the  eighty-first  Olymp.,  456  B.C. 
Another  recitation,  too,  is  recorded  to  have  been  made  at 
Athens  in  443  B.  C,  when  Herodotus  read  his  history 
before  the  senate,  and  received  a  public  mark  of  honour, 
and,  as  some  say,  a  present  of  ten  taletits^  at  the  great  fes^ 
tival  of  the  Panathenaica.  This  rests  on  the  authority  of 
Dio  Chrysostom  Or.  Corinth,  p.  456.  and  St.  Jerome.  Now 
if  what  is  said  by  Pamphila  be  true,  the  age  of  Thucydides, 
at  the  period  of  the  first  recitation,  was  Jvfteen^  and  that  of 
the  historian  above  mentioned  twenty-eighL  The  grounds 
on  which  the  whole  account  rests  have  been  carefully  scru- 
tinised by  one  of  the  most  learned  and  acute  scholars  of 
modern  times,  Wesseling;  and  he  acquiesces  in  its  correct- 
ness. And,  indeed,  no  other  opinion  had  been  heard  oi^  until 
lately  some  sceptical  German  critics  have  not  hesitated  to 
pronounce  that  the  whole  is  fabulous.  Such,  too,  is  strenuously 
maintained  by  Poppo,  Proleg.  t  1.  p.  24.  His  arguments, 
however,  are  manifestly  inconclusive.  He  urges  that  the  story 
is  incredible,  **  because  Thucydides  ever  condemned  the  judg- 
ment of  the  vulgar,  nor  has-evinced  any  admiration  of  the  his- 
tory of  Herodotus,  very  different  in  plan  from  his  own."  But 
surely  we  are  not  to  expect  that  the  boy  of  fifteen  should  have 
the  feelings  of  the  man  of  mature  age,  such  as  was  Thucydides 
when  he  began  to  write  his  history  ;  not  to  say  that  the  majo- 
rity of  persons  collected  from  various  parts  of  Greece  at  the 
Olympic  assembly  were  not  of  the  vulgar.  As  to  the  history 
of  Herodotus  being  different  in  plan  and  manner  from  his 
own,  that  is  no  reason  why  Thucydides  should  not  have  held 
it  in  estimation,  especially  at  the  immature  age  of  fifteen, 
when  the  beauties  of  that  matchless  work  of  its  kind*  would 
be  especially  interesting.  Some  other  arguments  are  adduced 
by  Dahlman  Herod,   p,  22.,  referred  to  by   Goeller,    and 


*  So  Wyttenbach,  Praef.  ad  Select.  Pr.  Hist.  p.  11.  says,  "Secundum  est 
Thucydides,  et  ipse  palmarius,  sed  divers^  ratione : "  and  again,  •*  Profectus 
e  diversis  atque  Herodotus  disciplinae  initiis."  Indeed,  the  genius  of 
Thucydides  was  totally  different;  but  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  acknowledge  the  merit  of  the  other  historian. 
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ooDstdered  by  him  more  conclusive  than  Poppo's.  ^*  It  is  im* 
probable  (he  argues)  that  Herodotus  could,  at  so  early  an  age 
(not  thirty),  have  taken  so  many  long  and  distant  peregrina- 
tions, have  collected  materials,  and  accomplished  a  work 
which  bears  the  marks  of  maturity  of  intellect,  and  somewhat 
of  the  garrulity  of  advanced  years."  This,  however,  is  as 
weak  an  argument  as  either  of  the  former,  since  we  have  no 
correct  information  as  to  the  extent  of  these  travels ;  and  as 
the  space  to  be  traversed  was  not  considerable,  no  very  long 
period  would  be  requisite.  As  to  the  marks  of  maturity  of 
intellect  observable  in  the  work,  it  may  be  replied,  that  some 
minds  ripen  much  sooner  than  others  ;  and  that  he  should 
have  accomplished  it  before  his  thirtieth  year  may  be  paral- 
leled by  instances  on  record  even  more  extraordinary.  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible  to  fix  a  limit  to  what  a  mighty  mind  can 
effect  in  a  given  time^  when  wholly  absorbed  in  a  great  work. 

It  is  further  urged  by  Dahlman,  that  "  he  could  not  have 
been  heard  by  so  great  a  multitude ;  nor  could  he  have  secured 
the  attention  of  the  multitude  by  his  prose  narrations,  when 
even  the  vehement  harangues  of  Demosthenes  could  not  uni- 
versally command  attention.  Besides,  how  could  there  have 
been  time  for  so  long  a  recitation  ?  what  human  lungs  and 
strength  could  have  been  equal  to  it  ?  or  who  would  choose  to 
be  so  long  exposed  to  the  burning  heats  and  pelting  rains  ?  " 
He  contends,  ^^  that  the  multitude  would  have  been  weary  of 
any  recitation,  even  of  a  few  hours,  without  some  relief  from 
music,  and  support  from  action  and  gesture.  Finally  (he  adds), 
we  hear  of  no  other  example  of  such  kind  of  recitation." 

But  neither,  I  conceive,  are  these  last  arguments  convinc- 
ing. We  are  by  no  means  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
history,  as  we  now  have  it,  was  finished  at  the  period  in  ques- 
tion ;  but  only  that  the  plan  had  been  fully  formed,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  work  executed.  Still  less  are  we 
compelled  to  suppose  that  the  whole  was  read  at  the  Olympic 
assembly.  The  recitation,  doubtless,  embraced  only  such 
parts  as  would  be  most  interesting  to  the  congregated  multi- 
tude, forming  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  enlightened 
population  of  Greece.  And  as  the  festival  was  of  several  days' 
duration,  we  need  not  suppose  so  long  a  recitation  at  once  a^ 
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to  weary  the  auditors,  or  exhaust  the  speaker.  To  suppose 
that  so  enlightened  an  audience  (not  the  mere  rabble  of  an 
Athenian  assembly)  could  not  keep  up  their  attention  at  the 
recitation  from  a  work,  the  whole  of  it  the  most  attractive  of 
its  kind,  and  of  which  the  parts  selected  would  be  the  most 
interesting  and  flattering  to  the  Grecians  at  large,  seems  to 
take  for  granted  an  extreme  improbability,  and  to  judge  of 
antient  by  modern  feelings,  and  conceive  of  the  enlightened 
assemblage  at  Olympia  as  if  it  were  the  pit  and  gallery 
audience  of  a  London  or  Paris  theatre.  At  the  seco7id  recita- 
tion at  Athens,  which,  as  we  are  told,  was  thirteen  years  after- 
wards, the  work  was  probably  finished,  and  might  then,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  admiring  audience,  have  its  books  named 
after  the  nine  Muses.  This  will  also  suggest  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  objection  of  Dahlman,  that  at  1. 2, 1 56.  Herodotus 
speaks  of  ^schylus  as  "  the  poet  of  a  past  age,"  whereas  he 
died  a  short  time  afterwards.  The  passage  in  question  was 
probably  not  written  at  the  time  of  the  first  recitation,  but  was 
added  between  that  time  and  the  period  of  the  publication  of 
the  history.  Though,  indeed,  if  we  consider  that  the  poet 
died  in  advanced  years,  and  that  his  most  celebrated  dramas 
were  written  thirty  or  forty  years  before  the  period  in  ques- 
tion, the  expression  may  very  well  be  justified. 

From  the  boyhood  of  the  historian,  proceed  we  to  consider 
his  course  of  instruction  when  a  youth.  Marcellinus  informs 
us  that  his  preceptor  in  oratory  and  rhetoric  in  general  was 
Antipho^  on  whom  he  has  passed  a  short  but  significant  enco- 
mium at  1.  8,  68.  In  philosophy,  and  the  art  of  thinking  and 
reasoning,  he  was  instructed  by  Anaxagoras,  the  preceptor 
and  fi-iend  of  Pericles,  on  whom  see  Wyttenbach,  ubi  supra. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  he  spent  hb  early  manhood  we 
have  no  certain  information.  That  he  served  the  usual  time 
in  the  Tepi^roXoi,  or  militia,  we  cannot  doubt.  Dr.  Lempriere, 
however,  has  no  authority  for  saying  that  "  his  youth  waJs 
distinguished  by  an  eager  desire  to  excel  in  vigorous  exercises 
and  gymnastic  amusements ; "  a  thing,  indeed,  somewhat 
improbable. 

How  he  spent  the  period  fi'om  his  militia-service  to  that  of 
Jiis  appointment  to  command  the  fleet  in  Thrace,  we  have  no 
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certain  informatioD.  An  antient  anonymous  biographer  of 
the  historian  says,  that  he  participated  in  the  Athenian  colony 
sent  to  Thurium.  But  if  he  had,  by  inheritance,  any  consi* 
derable  property  in  Thrace,  which  is  highly  probable,  no 
reason  can  be  imagined  why  he  should  have  taken  part  in  this 
colony-  If,  however,  that  statement  be  correct^  Dodwell  seems 
to  have  proved  that  the  circumstance  must  have  taken  place 
in  his  twenty-seventh  year.  Why  he  went,  or  how  long  he 
stayed,  we  are  not  informed.  If  he  went  at  all,  he  probably  did 
not  remain  very  long;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had 
returned  to  his  country  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  otherwise  it  would  make  his  marriage 
with  the  Thracian  lady  of  Scaptesyle  (by  whom  he  obtained 
rich  property  in  gold  mines,  &c.)  an  improbably  late  one. 
"Whether  he  was  employed  in  military  service  in  the  first 
seven  years  of  the  war,  is  uncertain ;  it  is  probable,  however, 
that  he  was.  In  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  and  the  forty- 
seventh  of  his  age,  B.  C.  424,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Athenian  fleet  ofl*  the  coast  of  Thrace,  which 
included  the  direction  of  affairs  in  the  various  Athenian  colo- 
nies tliere,  with  much  the  same  power  as  governor-general  in 
our  colonies.  He  occupied  with  his  fleet  a  station  at  Thasus, 
and  being  suddenly  summoned  to  the  defence  of  Amphipolis, 
he  hastened  thither  ;  but,  owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances, 
was  loo  late,  by  only  half  a  day.  He,  however,  succeeded  in 
saving  Eion,  though,  had  he  not  airived  at  the  time  he  did, 
the  place  would  have  been  occupied  by  Brasidas  the  very  next 
morning.  It  is  plain  that  to  save  Amphipolis  was  a  physical 
impossibility,  and  great  activity  was  used  in  saving  Eion.  He, 
therefore,  merited  praise  rather  than  censure.  And  yet  the 
Athenian  people,  out  of  humour  with  the  turn  which  things 
were  taking  in  Thrace,  condemned  him  to  banishment : 
though,  with  a  magnanimity  scarcely  paralleled,  he  makes  no 
mention  of  it  in  his  history  of  that  period^  and  only  touches 
upon  it  incidentally  afterwards,  in  order  to  show  his  advan- 
tages for  arriving  at  the  truth,  and  then  without  a  word  of 
complaint.  Thus,  to  use  the  words  of  Smith,  "we  have  lost 
Thucydides  the  commander^  to  secure  fast  Thucydides  the; 
historian.*^     Discharged  of  all  duties,  and  free  from  all  public 
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avocations,  he  was  left  without  any  attachments  but  to  simple 
truth,  and  proceeded  to  qualify  himself  for  commemorating 
exploits  in  which  he  could  have  no  share. 

**  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity; 
Which,  like  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous. 
Bears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  hb  head," 

On  his  banishment  he  retired  to  Scaptesyle,  the  property  of 
his  wife*,  and  thus  dedicated  his  leisure  to  the  formation  of 
his  great  work,  and  (as  Marcellinus,  the  antient  biographer, 
says)  employed  his  wealth  liberally  in  procuring  the  best 
information  of  the  events  of  the  war,  both  from  Athens  and 
Lacedsemon.  How  he  passed  the  period  of  his  exile  may, 
then,  very  well  be  imagined ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  fill  up  that 
space,  as  Dodwell  does,  with  such  events  as  "  the  death  of 
Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia ;  the  accession  of  Archelaus,  his 
successor;  the  end  of  the  ^Xixla  <rT^aTfu(ri]xoj  of  Thucy- 
dides ;"  for  his  military  life  had  virtually  been  defunct  eighteen 
years  before. 

As  to  the  period  of  his  exile,  it  was  (as  he  himself  tells  us 
at  1.  5, 26.)  twenty  years ;  and  his  return  is,  by  some,  fixed  to 
403  B.  C,  at  the  time  when  an  amnesty  was  passed  for  all 
ofiPences  against  the  state ;  by  others,  to  the  year  before,  when 
Athens  was  taken  by  Lysander,  and  the  exiles  mostly  returned. 
See  Xen.  Hist.  1.  2,  2,  23.  The  former  opinion  has  been 
shown  by  Krueger  to  be  alone  the  correct  one.  **  For 
(argues  he)  since  Thucydides  says  that  he  was  banished  for 
twenty  years  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  which  also,  he 
affirms,  lasted  twenty-one  years,  it  follows  that  his  recall  must 
have  been  in  the  year  after  Athens  was  taken."  To  which  it 
may  be  added,  that  the  high-minded  historian  would  have 
disdained  to  avail  himself  of  such  an  unauthorised  way  of 


*  '*  This  (says  his  biographers)  he  did  not  inherit  from  his  mother;  for 
Scaptesyle  was  not  in  Thrace,  but  in  Thatus  ;  but  from  his  wife : "  which  is 
highly  probable  (and  is  asserted  by  Marcellinus),  but  not  for  the  reason  above 
mentioned;  for  his  mother  might  have  property  in  Thasus,  though  a 
Thracian.  Scaptesyle,  however,  was,  as  one  may  say,  in  Thrace ;  being 
situated,  not  in  Thasus,  but  in  a  small  strip  of  Thracian  territory,  subject 
to  Thasus^  and  opposite  to  that  idand. 
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returning  to  his  country  as  that  eagerly  snatched  at  by  the 
bulk  of  the  exiles,  but  would  wait  until  the  public  amnesty 
should  give  him  a  full  right  so  to  do*  Perhaps,  however, 
that  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  what  Pausanias  relates, 
who  mentions  among  the  antiquities  a  statue  to  the  memory  of 
one  CEnobins  for  being  the  mover  of  a  separate  decree  of  the 
assembly  for  the  recall  of  Thucydides.  It  is  probable,  that, 
besides  the  general  amnesty  by  which  the  former  exiles  were 
permitted  to  return,  a  particular  decree  was  made  for  Thucy- 
dides ;  and,  considering  the  gross  injustice  of  hb  banishment, 
this  was  no  more  than  he  had  a  right  to  expect. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  advert  to  all  those  many  improbable, 
and  sometimes  contradictory,  accounts  concerning  the  life  of 
Thucydides  which  are  found  in  some  of  the  later  Greek 
writers;  as,  for  instance,  Pausanias,  who,  besides  making 
Thucydides  descended  from  Pisistratus  (which  is  inconsistent 
with  plain  fiicts,  for  the  genealogies  of  Miltiades  and  Pisistratus 
show  no  sort  of  affinity),  relates  that  Thucydides  was  assassin- 
ated immediately  on  his  return.  And  Zopyrus,  referred  to  by 
Marcellinus,  relates  that  such  took  place,  but  some  years 
afterwards.  Had,  however,  that  really  been  the  case,  it  would 
have  been  perfectly  known,  and  could  scarcely  but  have  been 
alluded  to  by  Cicero,  or  some  other  great  writer  of  antiquity. 
Poppo,  indeed,  maintains  that  he  lived  mat^  years  after  his  re- 
turn; but  his  reason  (namely,  that  after  his  return  he  digested 
his  history  into  order)  is  not  convincing.  For  it  surely  would 
not  reqm're  many  years  to  do  that,  especially  as  the  last  book 
was,  after  all,  left  in  a  rough  and  indigested  state.  Besides,  the 
probabilify  is  rather,  that  a  man  of  sixty-seven  should  not  live 
many  years.  The  strongest  proof  adduced  is,  that  the 
historian,  atl.  S,  116.,  makes  mention  of  the  third  eruption  of 
JEtOBf  which  took  place  in  S95.  B.  C.  See  Dodwell  Synops. 
Chron.  §  27.  But  this  argument  depends  upon  the  interpret- 
ation of  the  words  of  that  passage,  which  probably  gave  a 
countenance  to  the  above  opinion.  See  the  note  in  loc.  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  be  uncertain  how  many  years  he  lived 
after  his  recall  from  banishment  The  manner  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  his  having  lived 
throughout  the  whole  of  it  in   the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
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faculties,  strongly  confirms  the  statement  of  Pamphila,  from 
which  it  follows  that  he  was  sixty-seven  years  old  at  its  con- 
clusion. And  as  it  seems  probable  that  he  would  not  arrange 
the  work  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  so  the  moulding  of 
the  whole  into  its  present  form  might  consume  some  years  of 
the  life  of  an  aged  man.  Yet  its  being  at  last  left  incomplete  is 
unfavourable  to  the  opinion  of  Dodwell,  that  Thucydides  lived 
beyond  his  eightieth  year.  The  proof  which  he  adduces  that 
the  historian  lived  to  that  age  is  weak.  Marcellinus  (he  says) 
tells  us  that  Thucydides  died  wrip  rot  vnvir^xovrct  Inj.  Now 
certainly  Marcellinus  could  not  write  thus.  Hence  Dodwell 
conjectures  uirtp  rot  »'  fnj,  i.  e.  eighty  years.  Which  is,  as  far 
as  regards  the  literarum  vestigia^  a  probable  conjecture ;  but 
it  is  much  discountenanced  by  the^c^  that  the  historian  left 
bis  work  imperfect  I  am  inclined,  therefore,  to  suspect  that 
Marcellinus  wrote  ISIAA  i.  e.  ff/3$ofi^xoyroe,  and  that  the  ISA  was 
confounded  with  the  TA  the  article,  and  then  the  second  A 
with  n.  Certainly  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  the  article  can 
here  have  to  do.  Thus  all  will  be  right ;  for  it  is  vei^  pro- 
bable that  the  historian  lived  somewhat  beyotid  the  age  of 
seventy.  Upon  this  disputed  point  the  reader  may,  however, 
consult  Krueger  and  Goeller. 

The  non-completion  of  the  work  has,  moreover,  given  oc- 
casion for  no  little  speculation  among  the  critics.  That  any 
difierence  of  opinion  should  have  arisen  is  strange ;  since  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  other  reason  for  the  non-completion  of 
a  plan,  deliberately  formed,  according  to  som^  Jbrty^  certainly 
between  thirty  and  forty  years  before,  except  that  of  sudden 
death,  or  continued  deprivation  of  health.  It  is  probable  that 
the  health  of  the  historian  sunk  gradually  throughout  the 
latter  part  of  the  work.  The  state  of  the  eighth  book  may 
best  be  accounted  for  on  this  supposition.  And,  indeed,  there 
is  a  gradual  declension  of  vigour  and  finished  execution  after 
the  first  five  books. 

The  above  question  is  naturally  connected  with  another 
before  adverted  to,  that  of  the  time  at  "which  the  history  was 
formed.      The  antients  generally  relate  that  it  was  written 
during   his  exile:  but  that  is  very  consistent  with  the  hy- 
pothesis that   he  formed  his  collections  and  disposed  his 
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materials  in  something  of  order  during  that  period.  Poppo 
addaces  some  reasons  why  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
regularly  moulded  the  work  until  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  And  that  is  probable.  The  argument,  however,  which 
he  urges,  from  the  mention  of  the  death  of  Archilaus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  at  1. 2,100.,  is  not  very  cogent,  since  the  mention 
might  be  a  later  insertion.  It  will  only  prove  that  he  was 
alive  at  the  death  of  that  monarch. 

Of  the  place  of  his  residence,  after  his  recall  from  exile, 
we  have  no  certain  information,  any  more  than  of  the  place  of 
his  death  and  burial.  As  to  the  former,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  though  it  might  occasionally  be  Athens,  yet  it  would  usually 
be  Scaptesyle.  The  superintendence  of  his  large  property  would 
render  his  occasional  residence  there  necessary,  and  long  habit 
must  have  attached  him  to  a  spot  for  so  many  years  his  peacefiil 
and  studious  retreat  The  place  and  the  manner  of  his  death 
and  burial  are  matters  of  great  doubt  «Not  to  notice  the  im- 
probable story  of  his  death  at  Thurium,  or  by  assassination, 
some  antient  authorities  inform  us  that  he  died  and  was 
interred  at  Athens  in  the  Ccele,  in  the  burial  inclosure  ap- 
propriated to  the  family  of  Cimon.  Yet  Marcellinus  ac- 
knowledges that  the  inscription  had  not  the  usual  h^a^e 
xfrrai.  Hence  Dodwell  argues  that  it  was  only  a  cenotaph. 
The  truth  may  probably  be  that  he  died  at  Scaptesyle ;  and 
possibly  be  was  there  interred;  at  least,  his  bones  might 
afterwards  be  brought  to  Athens,  and  deposited  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  the  Cimonian  family. 

With  respect  to  the  temper  and  disposition  of  Thucydides, 
it  was  grave,  cool,  and  candid.  ^^  He  seems  (Smith  observes) 
to  have  been  all  judgment,  and  no  passion."  He  evidently 
had  nothing  choleric  or  resentful  in  his  constitution.  His 
notions  in  philosophy  and  religion  being  above  the  concep- 
tions of  the  vulgar,  procured  him,  as  in  the  case  of  Anaxa- 
goras,  Socrates,  Pericles,  and  others,  the  name  of  an  atheist, 
<<  which  (says  Hobbes)  they  bestowed  upon  all  men  that 
thought  not  as  they  did  of  their  ridiculous  religion.  For 
though  (adds  Hobbes)  he  were  no  atheist,  yet  it  is  not  impro- 
bable but,  by  the  light  of  natural  reason,  he  might  see  enough 
in  the  religion  of  these  heathens  to  make  him  such  in  the  opi- 
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Dion  of  the  people."  It  is,  indeed,  manifest  from  his  history, 
that  Thucydides  was,  on  the  one  hand,  no  atheist;  and, 
on  the  other,  far  removed  from  the  superstition  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

go  much  for  the  man.  Let  us  now  proceed  briefly  to  con- 
sider the  historian^  "  in  whom  (as  Hobbes  well  observes)  two 
things  are  to  be  considered,  truth  and  elocution.  For  in  truth 
consists  the  soul,  and  in  elocution  the  body  of  history.  The 
latter,  without  the  former,  is  but  a  picture  of  history ;  and  the 
former,  without  the  latter,  unapt  to  instruct."  The  rest  of 
what  is  proper  to  be  said  on  this  subject  cannot  be  better  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  words  of  the  same  writer,  p.  S5.  *^  For 
the  faith  of  this  history  I  shall  have  the  less  to  say,  in  respect 
that  no  man  hath  ever  yet  called  it  into  question.  Nor,  indeed, 
could  any  man  justly  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  writer,  in 
whom  they  had  nothing  at  all  to  suspect  of  those  things  that 
could  have  caused  him  either  voluntarily  to  lie  or  ignorant!}'  to 
deliver  an  untruth.  He  overtasked  not  himself  by  undertak- 
ing a  history  of  things  done  long  before  his  time,  and  of 
which  he  was  not  able  to  inform  himself.  He  was  a  man  that 
had  as  much  means,  in  regard  both  of  his  dignity  and  wealthy 
to  find  the  truth  of  what  he  relateth,  as  was  needful  for  a  man 
to  have.  He  used  as  much  diligence  in  search  of  the  truth 
(noting  every  thing  whilst  it  was  fresh  in  his  memory,  and 
laying  out  his  wealth  upon  intelligence)  as  was  possible  for  a 
man  to  use.  He  affected,  least  of  any  man,  the  acclamations 
of  popular  authorities,  and  wrote  not  his  history  to  win  ap- 
plause, as  was  the  use  of  that  age,  but  for  a  monument  to 
instruct  the  ages  to  come.  Which  he  professeth  himself,  and 
entitleth  his  book  Kr^fMc  is  ati^  a  possession  for  everlasting. 
He  was  far  from  the  necessity  of  servile  writers,  either  to  fear 
or  flatter.  In  sum,  if  the  truth  of  a  history  did  ever  appear 
by  the  manner  of  relating,  it  doth  so  in  this  history ;  so  cohe- 
rent, perspicuous,  and  persuasive  is  the  whole  narration,  and 
every  part  thereof.  In  the  elocution  also,  two  things  are 
considerable  :  disposition,  or  method  and  style.  Of  the  dis* 
position  here  used  by  Thucydides,  it  will  be  sufiicient,  in 
this  place,  briefly  to  observe  only  this ;  that,  in  his  first  book» 
first  he  hath,  by  way  of  exordium,  derived  the  state  of  Greece 
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fW>m  the  cradle  to  the  vigorous  stature  it  then  was  at  when  he 
began  to  write ;  and  next  declared  the  causes,  both  real  and 
pretended^  of  the  war  he  was  to  write  of;  in  the  rest,  in  which 
he  handleth  the  war  itself,  he  followeth,  distinctly  and.purely^ 
the  order  of  time  throughout;  relating  what  came  to  pass 
from  year  to  year,  and  subdividing  each  year  into  a  summer 
and  winter.  The  grounds  and  motives  of  every  action  he 
setteth  down  before  the  action  itself,  either  narratively,  or  else 
contriveth  tbem  in  the  form  of  deliberative  orations,  in  the 
persons  of  such  as,  from  time  to  time,  bare  sway  in  the  com- 
monwealth. Afler  the  actions,  when  there  is  just  occasion,  he 
giveth  his  judgment  of  them,  showing  by  what  means  the  sue* 
cess  came  either  to  be  furthered  or  hindered.  Digressions 
for  instruction's  cause,  and  other  such  open  conveyances  of 
precepts  (which  is  the  philosopher's  part),  he  never  useth,  as 
having  so  clearly  set  before  men's  eyes  the  ways  and  the  events, 
of  good  and  evil  counsels,  that  the  narration  itself  doth 
secretly  instruct  the  reader,  and  more  effectually  than  possibly 
can  be  done  by  precept." 

On  the  qualifications  of  Thucydides  as  an  hbtorian.  Smith 
has  a  discourse  which  merits  perusal.  He  there  shows  him  to 
have  had  all  the  qualifications  that  can  be  thought  necessary ; 
namely,  "  to  be  abstracte<l  from  every  kind  of  connection  with 
persons  or  things  that  are  the  subject-matter ;  to  be  of  no  coun* 
ttyy  no  ^0:9-11^  s  clear  of  all  passions^  independent  in  every  light; 
entirely  tmconcemed  who  is  pleased  or  displeased  with  what  he 
writes ;  the  servant  only  of  reason  and  truth."  He  bears  no 
ill-will  to  the  people  who  basely  injured  him,  so  that  in  his  his- 
tory (as  says  Hobbes),  "  no  word  of  his,  but  their  own  actions, 
do  sometimes  reproach  them."  He  was  wholly  unconcerned 
about  the  opinion  of  the  generation  in  which  he  lived.  "  He 
(says  Smith)  wrote  for  posterity.  He  appealed  to  the  future 
world  for  the  value  of  the  present  he  had  made  them.  The 
judgment  of  succeeding  ages  has  approved  the  compliment  he 
thus  made  to  their  understandings.  So  long  as  there  are  truly 
great  princes,  able  statesmen,  sound  politicians,  politicians  that 
do  not  rend  asunder  politics  from  good  order  and  the  general 
happmess,  he  will  meet  with  candid  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  his  merit.*' 
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On  the  superiority  of  our  historian  as  compared  with  his 
predecessors,  in  the  communication  of  new  and  original  stores 
of  knowledge,  there  is  much  valuable  information  in  Creuzer's 
Ant.  Hist  and  Dahlman  Herod.* 

As  to  the  style  and  diction  of  Tbucydides,  the  limits  pre- 
scribed to  this  work  forbid  any  lengthened  discussion.  That 
it  is  worthy  of  the  matter  and  the  subject  was  the  almost  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  great  antient  critics,  by  whom  it  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  canon,  or  purest  model,  of  old  Attic.    There 

•  "  The  historical  art  (say  they)  commencing  with  poetry,  was  at  length 
brought  nearer  to  truth  by  regular  poets,  who  began  to  narrate  myths 
with  more  attention  to  chronology  and  regular  order.  These  were  followed 
by  writers  in  prose,  called  logographi,  who  flourished  from  the  20th  to  the 
70th  Olympiad,  and  who,  while  they  retained  much  of  the  nature  of  poetry, 
yet  were  icss  studious  of  the  truth  of  facts,  and  supplied  little  more  than 
myths,  and  those  often  anile  enough ;  nor  did  they  evince  judgment  in 
distinguishing  matters  of  great  moment  from  those  of  small  importance. 
Order  and  regular  composition  were  wanting ;  they  neglected  accurate 
chronology,  narrated  events  disjointly,  without  any  plan  or  connection, 
whereby  each  might  be  deduced  (rom  its  cause ;  and  most  of  their  narrations 
respected  cities  and  peoples  tep^irately,  and  thus  formed  no  connected 
history. 

"  These  logographi  were  followed  by  Herodotus,  who  paid,  indeed,  much 
more  re^rd  to  truth  than  they,  and  took  long  journey's  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  it:  so  that  he  could  make  great  additions  to  geographical 
science.  Yet  he  also  too  much  indulged  in  fabulous  stories ;  and  his  wish 
to  relate  the  truth  was  not  aided  by  the  turn  of  mind,  or  the  opportunities, 
which  could  alone  have  enabled  him  to  accomplish  his  purpose.  The  whole 
complexion,  too,  of  his  history  bears  a  great  affinity  to  poetry.  Hence 
those  many  digressions,  which,  in  Thucydides,  are  only  introduced  when 
necessary,  and  suitable  to  the  illustration  of  the  matter  in  hand.  Those 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  between  the  Persian  and  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  (as  Hellenicus  and  Xanthus  Lydius)  are  to  be  supposed  much 
like  the  logographi.  On  the  contrar}',  Thucydides  displays  an  anxiety  for 
truth,  seconded  by  extraordinary  acumen  in  discovering,  and  great  diligence 
in  working  it  out.  He  was,  moreover,  far  nearer  the  times  he  treats  of, 
and  was,  indeed,  concerned  in  the  events,  and  was  enabled  to  settle  his 
chronology  far  more  exactly  than  Herodotus ;  and  as  his  great  predecessor 
was  influenced  by  a  sort  of  pious  feeling,  and  had  implicit  faith  in  what  was 
established  in  relieion  and  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  its  ministers  and 
the  interpreters  of  the  gods :  hence  he  has  frequent  mention  of  oracles  and 
prophecies,  and  whatever  is  extraordinary,  he  (neglecting  the  proximate 
causesj  refers  to  supernatural  and  celestial  aid  ;  so  the  mind  of  Thuct/dides, 
illumined  by  the  light  of  philosophy,  and  far  removed  from  superstition, 
chose  to  investigate  what  was  true  in  any  matter,  rather  than  follow  the 
bruit  of  empty  report,  or  be  deceived  by  the  wrong  notions  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  most  diligently  marks  the  time  of  the  events,  distinguiKhing  them 
by  the  time  of  year,  summer  and  winter,  the  years  by  the  arcnons,  ephori, 
bceotarchs,  and  victors  in  the  Olympic  games.  When  the  occurrences  of 
times  more  antient  than  his  own  are  related,  he  forms  a  computation  of 
years  either  from  the  Trojan  war,  or  backward,  from  the  Peloponnesian  or 
any  other  memorable  event." 
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was,  indeed,  among  the  antient  critics  scarcely  more  than  one 
exception  to  this  opinion,  namely,  he  who  was  called  the  Thucy^ 
dideo-mastixy  Dionysius  Halicarnassus.  But  his  objections  to 
the  matter  and  disposition  of  the  history  have  been  shown  to 
be  utterly  groundless ;  and  his  attacks  on  the  style  are  scarcely 
better  founded.  In  truth,  he  is  a  close  imitator  of  the  very 
phraseology  which  he  carps  at.  The  only  well-founded 
censure  to  be  seen  in  Dionysius's  criticism  is  on  the  score  of 
harshness  and  contortion  in  the  construction  of  the  sentences, 
their  immoderate  length,  and  their  great  and  needless  difficulty. 
Marcellinus  and  Smith  say  that  he  was  obscure  on  purpose 
that  the  common  people  might  not  understand  him.  And 
this  Hobbes  thinks  both  probable  and  justifiable  :  *'  for  (adds 
he)  a  wise  man  should  so  write  that  wise  men  only  should  be 
able  to  commend  him."  This,  however,  is  a  mere  sophism 
of  the  philosopher  of  Malmsbury.  It  is  surely  more  worthy  of 
a  wise  man,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  '^  to  think  with  the  wise,  and 
speak  with  the  foolish."  At  the  same  time,  it  is  most  acutely 
remarked  by  Mr.  Hobbes,  that  "  the  obscurity  which  exists, 
proceeds  from  the  profoundness  of  the  sentences,  containing 
contemplations  of  those  human  passions,  which  either  dis- 
sembled, or  not  commonly  discoursed  o^  do  yet  carry  the 
greatest  sway  with  men  in  their  public  conversation.  If,  then, 
one  cannot  penetrate  into  them  without  much  meditation,  we 
are  not  to  expect  a  man  should  understand  them  at  the  first 
speaking."  And  again :  '^in  the  character  of  men's  humours 
and  manners,  and  applying  them  to  affairs  of  consequence,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  obscure  to  ordinary  capacities,  in  what 
words  soever  a  man  deliver  his  mind."  After  all,  however, 
this  is  no  sufficient  justification ;  for  though  no  care  on  the 
part  of  the  author  could  have  made  the  history  easy^  or  on 
a  level  with  ordinary  capacities,  yet  more  attention  to  per- 
spicuity might  have  greatly  lessened  the  difficulty.*     As  to 

*  For  that  the  difficulty  of  Thucydides  is  extreme  no  one  will  deny. 
This  Cicero  considered  so  great  as  to  make  his  meafiing  occasionally  im- 
possible to  be  understood.  The  cause  of  the  obscurity  and  difficulty  (which 
could  not  be  intentional,  though /od^y  would  never  be  his  object)  is  well 
pointed  out  by  Smith  (p.  21.) :  —  "  He  wrote,  as  he  thought,  far  beyond  art 
ordinary  person.  He  thinks  faster  than  he  can  utter ;  his  sentences  are  full 
stored  with  meaning,  and  his  very  words  are  sentences.    Where  pure 
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the  excessive  length  of  sentences^  though  a  fault  in  style,  yet 
when  many  reasonings  are  thus  brought  together  in  a  small 
compass,  there  will,  with  proper  attention,  be  less  trouble  oc- 
casioned to  the  reader. 

With  respect  to  the  numerous  orations  inserted  in  the 
history,  and  which  are  so  great  an  ornament,  they  have  been 
considered  too  much  with  a  reference  to  modem  customs, 
tastes,  and  feelings.  That  they  are  not  necessary,  nor  even 
proper  to  be  adopted  in  modem  history,  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  have  been  so  in  antient  times,  when  so  much, 
bodi  in  the  council  and  the  field,  depended  upon  oratory,  and 
in  a  state  of  society  by  which  all  affairs,  both  of  war  and  peace, 
were  debated  and  transacted  publicly.  Hence  orations  are  by 
Thucydides  ranked  with^c^5,  and,  if  carefully  reported,  must 
give  the  most  accurate  conception  of  the  state  of  politics.  Now 
our  historian  in  his  preface  professes  to  have  used  all  possible 
diligence  in  attaining  to  the  truth,  as  to  what  was  said,  and, 
as  &r  as  was  practicable,  ascertaining  the  very  words.  See 
1.  ],  22  &  28.  and  the  notes.  On  the  consummate  eloquence  of 
the  orations  there  is  but  one  opinion.  Though  it  was  observed 
by  Cicero  that  they  were  "  not  adapted  to  the  bar,  and  were 
fitter  to  be  read  than  beard."  And  with  truth ;  '^  for  (as  Hobbes 
says)  words  that  pass  away  (as  in  public  orations  they  must) 
without  pause,  ought  to  be  understood  with  ease,  and  are  lost 
else ;  though  words  that  remain  in  writing,  for  the  reader  to 
meditate  on,  ought  rather  to  be  pithy  and  full."  In  short,  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  whole  work  is  such  as  has  oc- 
casioned it  to  be,  in  every  age,  the  study  of  iheJeWj  rather  • 
than  of   the  many.     Thus  the   epigram    subjoined    to    the 

thought  is  the  object,  he  connects  too  fast,  nor  is  enough  dilated  for 
couimon  apprehension ; "  a  remark  which  is  nearly  as  applicable  to  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul,  whose  chief  cUfQculty  does  not  arise  from  his  Hebraisms, 
nor  even  from  his  want  of  power  over  the  Greek  language,  but  from  his 
mind  being  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  that  of  Thucydides. 

*  Upon  the  whole,  the  antients  were  scarcely  less  sensible  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  author  than  the  modems.  Hence,  at  an  early  age,  there  were 
numerous  commentators;  as  Evagoras,  Antyllus,  Sabinus,  Phcebammon, 
Hermippus,  Didymus,  Orus,  Zopyrus,  and  others ;  on  whom  see  Harle't 
Fabricms,  Duker's  Praef.  10.,  and  Goeller's  Praef.  p.  17.  &  18.  Out  of  se- 
lections made  from  these  commentators,  arose  what  is  called  the  Scholia; 
some  of  which,  however,  found  their  wav  into  the  Letiamt^  though  never, 
as  far  as  we  know,  accompanied  the  author. 
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editions :  elfit  yoip  ov  vivrecin  jSar^^,  ?raupoi  S*  aYi(ravTO  0oux., 
&c.  It  has  ever  been  the  especial  favourite  of  the  most 
eminent  orators,  statesmen,  and  generals.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  was  copied  eight  times  by  the  hand  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  was  the  perpetual  study  and  admiration  of 
Cicero. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  briefly  adverting  to  the  opinion 
of  many  emhient  German  critics  of  the  day,  that  ^^  when 
Thucydides  wrote  his  history  he  had  not  seen  that  of  Hero- 
dotus, it  not  having  been  published,  for  otherwise  Thucy- 
dides would  have  taken  care  to  have  the  earliest  sight  of  it." 
But  this  is  as  much  as  saying  that  the  history  of  Herodotus 
was  not  published  until  very  many  years  after  his  death 
(see  Dahlman  ap.  Goeller  1,  20.)j  which  is  highly  improbable. 
Besides,  I  conceive  that  the  notes  to  this  work  contain  such 
strong  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  hitherto  universally  re- 
ceived opinion,  by  induction  of  verbal  coincidences,  as  should 
set  the  question  for  ever  at  rest. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Goeller  makes  no  mention  that  the 
History  of  Thucydides  was  prepared  for  publication  by  Xeno- 
phon,  into  whose  hands  it  had  been  committed  by  the  son 
(Timotheus)  or  sons  of  Thucydides.  It  should  seem  that  the 
learned  biographer  considers  this  also  unworthy  of  credit* 
But  it  rests  on  very  respectable  authority  (that  of  Dionysius 
Halicarnassus),  and  as  it  is  far  from  involving  any  improba- 
bility, it  is  surely  deserving  of  credit  We  have  thus  a  good 
reason  supplied  why  Xenophon  should  have  continued  the 
history.  As  Thucydides  was  in  constant  communication  with 
the  most  eminent  of  his  countrymen,  it  is  very  probable  that 
he  should  have  had  correspondence,  and,  perhaps,  personal 
communication,  with  Xenophon,  who  might  probably  visit  him 
at  Scaptesyle.  Dodwell  has  given  good  reasons  for  supposing^ 
that  at  the  time  when  the  MSS.  of  Thucydides  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  Xenophon,  he  was  an  exile  at  his  retreat  of 
Scillus. 
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Lately  published^ 
In  Eight  large  Volumes,  8vo.  price  61,  2*,  in  boards, 

RECENSIO  SYNOPTIC  A  ANNOTATIONIS  SACRiE,  being 
a  Critical  Digest  and  Synoptical  Arrangement  of  the  mo8t  im- 
portant Annotations  on  the  New  Testament. 

\*  Hiis  work  is  especially  adapted  for  the  use  of  academical  students,  candU 
dates  for  holy  orders,  ministers,  and  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  original 
Greek.  It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  author  to  establish  the  true  sense,  not 
only  by  a  diligent  use  of  the  most  eminent  modem  commentators,  but  by  explor- 
ing the  fountain  heads  of  interpretation  found  in  the  ancient  Fathers  and  Greek 
commentators.  Every  apposite  illustration  of  phraseology  or  sentiment  to  be 
found,  on  a  laborious  examination  of  the  immense  collectanea,  both  of  classi- 
cal and  rabbinical  illustrators,  has  been  selected.  The  very  valuable  materials 
derived  from  these,  and  other  sources,  have  been  carefully  digested  and  moulded 
into  one  Corjmt  Etegeseos,  in  which  each  portion  is,  ar.  far  as  possible,  ascribed  to 
its  respective  author,  and  the  foreign  matter  (for  the  first  time)  translated  into 
English.  With  the  whole  is  interwoven  a  series  of  critical  remarks,  intended  to  guide 
the  judgment  of  the  student  amidst  the  diversities  of  jarring  interpretations ;  and  a 
▼ery  copious  body  of  original  annotations,  in  which  the  true  reading  is,  in  all  im- 
portant cases,  discussed,  the  connection  traced,  the  coiu^  of  reasoning  indicated ; 
and,  in  general,  whatever  seemed  necessary  to  complete  the  Chrpus  Exegfiseos,  has 
been  supplied  l^  the  Editor,  who  has  further  consulted  the  convenience  of  stu- 
dents, by  forming  a  series  of  glossarial  notes,  and  giving  a  new  literal  translation 
and  close  paraphrase  of  most  of  the  sentences  annotated  on. 

For  critical  opinions  on  the  above  work,  see  the  Quarterly  Theological  iCeview, 
the  Christian  Remembrancer,  the  Eclectic  Review,  the  Monthly  Repository,  the 
Gentleman's  Magaxine,  and  other  Journals ;  also  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Home's 
Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scriptures. 


Shortly  'will  be  put  to  Press, 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR^ 

An  entirely  new  TRANSLATION  of  the  HISTORY  of 
HERODOTUS,  illustrated  with  Copious  Annotations,  original 
and  selected,  on  the  Plan  of  the  present  Thucydides,  and  in 
the  same  number  of  Volumes. 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  BINDER. 


VOL.  I. 


The  Map  of  Southern  Greece  to  be  placed  at  the  beginning 
of  Book  I.  page  1. 

The  Map  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  to  be  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Book  II.  page  275. 

VOL.  n. 

The  Map  of  Northern  Greece  to  be  placed  at  the  banning 
of  Book  III.  page  1 . 

VOL.  III. 

The  Map  of  Sicily  to  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  Book  VI. 
page  1. 

The  Plan  of  Syracuse,  with  the  Explanation  of  References 
facing  it,  to  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of  Book  VII.  page  1 58. 

The  Map  of  the  Western  Parts  of  Asia  Minor  to  be  placed 
at  the  beginning  of  Book  VIII.  page  268. 
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HISTORY  OF  THUCYDIDES. 


BOOK  I. 


I.   Ihucydides,  an  Athenian ^    hath   composed^   this   his- 
tory of  the  war  of  the  Peloponnesians  and  Athenians,  as  they 


1  "The  *an  Athenian'  is  added  for  distinction  (says  the  Scholiast) 
from  others  of  the  same  name,  or  the  same  age,  '*  or,  of  other  countries. 
Some,  moreover,  suspect,  that  tov  '0\6pov  was  originally  written,  as 
1. 4,  104.  and  elsewhere.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the 
omission  of  the  words  by  the  scribes,  though  not  by  the  author,  and  there 
would  be  less  of  minute  formality,  and  consequently  more  of  dignity,  in 
omitting  it  here,  especially  as  there  couM  be  little  danger  of  his  bemg  con- 
founded with  others  of  the  same  name  in  ftiture  a^es,  since  few  are  there 
of  any  age  who  can  be  supposed  competent  to  wnte  a  history  of  their 
country. 

2  ffath  composed,  ^vviypa\l/t.]  Some  prefer  Kwsypar^a;  as  in  Livy*8 
**  Annibal  peto  pacem,"  and  the  exordium  of  Sallust  (an  imitator  of  Thu- 
cydides),  "  Res  populi  Romani  militise  ac  domi  eestas  composui.'*  But  the 
former  passage  is  of  a  different  character ;  and  the  latter  is  not  decisive, 
since,  it  Sallust  had  this  in  view,  he  might  prefer  the  first  person,  which 
would  require  the  omission  of  the  name.  Besides,  the  third  person  is 
defended  not  only  by  all  the  MSS.  and  some  parallel  passages  of  our  author, 
but  abo  by  several  citations  of  the  present  passage  in  Dion.  Hal.,  Dion 
Chrys.,  and  Eustath.  To  which  may  be  added  the  following  imitations  of 
it  by  other  historians,  in  commencing  their  histories : —  Procop. :  npoKd-n-iog 
KauTiip€ifg  roifc  iroXifiovg  ^vvkypa-^/iv,  &C.  Ocell.  Lucan.  rdde  awcypa^  O.  A. 
Tima&us  Locrensis :  Tifiaiog  6  AoKpbc  rah  c0a.  Alcmason  Crotonensis : 
'AXxftcdtav  6  KpoTotnriTTjc  rah  tkiliv.  Sometimes,  however,  I  have  observed 
the  "first  person ;  as  inPalaeph.  de  Incred. :  rddi  irepl  iLirim-iav  avyyhp^^* 
And  in  the  exordium  of  Thucydidea's  predecessor,  Hecatseus,  (as  preserved 
in  Demetrius  Phaler.)  we  have  bo&  the  first  and  third  persons :  RKdratoQ 
h  M-iki^tnoQ  utSe  jjiv^ilrai,  rddt  ypwpw. 

From  this  term  iwiypat^t  (often  elsewhere  used  by  our  author),  Thucy-i- 
dides  has  been  Kar'  i|ox»}v  cdled  6  <rwypa^vQ,    It  is  of  more  consequence, 
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waged  it^  against  each  other.  He  commenced  the  work  im- 
m^iately  on  the  breakmg  out  of  the  war,  persuaded  that  it 
would  be  an  important  one,  and  the  most*  memorable  of 
those  that  had  preceded  it ;  founding  his  judgment  on  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  both  the  belligerent  parties  were  at  the  highest 
point  oif  preparation  for  it^ ;  and  seeing  the  rest  of  the  Gre- 
cian nation,  partly  already  ranged  on  either  side,  and  partly 
preparing  so  to  do.  For  this  was  by  far  the  greatest  com- 
motion that  had  ever  arisen  among  the  Greeks,  or  the  Bar- 


however,  to  advert  to  the  tense  of  9vyyp&<tnay  in  which  some,  as  the  Schohast, 
seek  the  force  of  accurate  and  diligent  narration.  (See  Gottleber.)  But  the 
dignified  modesty  every  where  preserved  by  our  author,  will  not  permit  us 
to  suppose  this.  It  should  rather  seem  that  the  wv  has  reference  to  the 
narrations  and  other  documents  on  which  authentic  history  b  founded,  and 
out  of  which  it  must  partly  be  formed;  and  perhaps  it  has  some  reference 
to  the  order  in  which  such  narrations  are  arranged.  This,  however,  is  very 
inadequately  expressed  by  the  term  compile  emplojred  by  Smith.  I  have 
adopted  composed,  as  formed  from  componere,  by  which  the  Roman  writers 
expressed  the  Greek  term  in  this  sense.  Sometimes,  however,  though 
rarely,  it  simply  signifies  to  narrate,  as  in  Herod.  3,  103,  2.  rb  elSos  — 
ivuTTafAkvouri  oif  trvyypdffHo,  On  Kvyypa<t^ve,  and  its  (Ustinction  from  Xoyd- 
ypanpog,  see  Sailier  on  T.  Magistr.  in  voc. 

»  As  they  waged  it,]  The  ?r<5X€/*ov— a»c  tvoU^iriffav  has  a  character  very 
unlike  the  neat  precision  of  modem  composition ;  and  indeed  some  would 
read  '6v,  which,  however,  besides  being  destitute  of  critical  support,  would 
be  less  significant.  Gottleber  compares  5,  26.  to,  iirtira,  wc  i^roXf^^^ 
ilriyiiffofiai.  The  following,  which  are  a  few  of  the  imitations  which  I 
have  noted  of  the  passage,  will  be  found  more  apposite.  Themist.  p.  261. 
D.  dv  rtc  vfiiv  ^tiyy ^rai  wfpi  r&v  TpiJmv  Kai  'kxaUav  i>Q  kirokkiiricfav  TvpiyQ 
oKKiiKovQl  and  264,  C.  &v  tiq  ifftiv  ^tiyy^rot  irepi  rwv  Tputwv  Kal'AxauHjv,  d>c 
kiro\kfiii<Tav  irpbg  dXKriXovQ.  Polyb. :  IKfiynf^afUVOi  rbv  'Putfiaitov  Kai  ^iXiirirov 
vSXifwv  «k  i-rrp^x^t].  See  also  1  Kings,  14,  19.  and  22,  45.  where,  how- 
ever, the  Heb.  "nw  u  rendered  by  the  LXX  in  the  relative  ;  and  perhaps 
rightly ;  for  this  kind  of  pleonasm  is  not  only  a  relique  of  the  simplicity  of 
ancient  Greek  diction,  but  is  of  Oriental  character. 

4  ne  most  memorable  of  those  that  had  preceded  it,]  On  this  use  of 
the  superlative  for  the  comparative,  which  frequently  occurs  in  Thucydides 
and  his  imitators,  see  Herman  on  Viger.  p.  718.  and  Goeller  in  loc. 
That  editor  might  have  added,  that  the  whole  passage  is  referred  to  by 
Themist.  184.  D. 

s  PrejHirationfor  it,  &Kfi&KovTtc  Tfffav,]  It  is  strange  that  several  critics, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  would  read  i^taav  or  fjlaav.  For  such  a  reading 
has  no  support  from  MSS.,  and  yields  a  sense  far  less  apt  than  the  vulg. 
That  is  indeed  required  by  the  position  of  dr/*a^ovr€c>  which,  according  to 
the  other  reading,  would  be  placed  with  frapavKtvy  ry  icday,  either  imme- 
diately before  or  after  those  words.  'AxfidZovrtQ  ii<rav  is,  as  the  Schohast 
observes,  for  ^jc/*a?ov.  The  metaphor  in  aic/*.  is  usual ;  and  the  phrase  is 
equivalent  to  the  plainer  one  at  2,  8.  ififnavro  ic  rhv  wdXifiov,  with  which 
we  may  compare  Psal.  144, 13.  "  that  our  oxe»  may  be  strong  to  labour. 
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barians  ^;  for  to  a  portion  of  them  also  it  extended,  nay,  I 
might  say,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race.  For  as  to 
those  which  preceded  it*^,  and  such  as  are  yet  more  remote, 
to  clearly  ascertain  their  nature  and  exact  importance,  were, 
by  reason  of  their  remote  antiquity,  impossible.  But  from  the 
marks  or  evidences  ^  which,  on  the  most  extensive  researches 
I  could  make,  have  chanced  to  approve  themselves  to  my 
belief,  I  do  not  imagine  that  they  ^  were  considerable,  either 
in  respect  of  military  or  civil  affairs. 

II.  Certain  it  is,  that  what  is  now  called  Greece\  was  of  old 
not  fixedly  Inhabited,  but  that  there  were  at  first  frequent 


6  Or  the  Barbarians  —  race.']  Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
passage,  which  is  darkly  worded,  and  of  which  the  obscurity  has,  as  often, 
arisen  6rom  extreme  brevity,  two  sentences  being  blended  into  one.  In 
such  a  case  a  judicious  translator  will  remember  that  he  is  not  to  introduce 
the  obscurity,  unless  indeed  the  difficulty  be  insuperable ;  but  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  express  what  seems  to  be  the  true  sense,  though  it  may  require  to 
be  unfolded  in  more  words  than  are  employed  in  the  onginal.  Thus  a  good 
version  may  serve  the  place  of  a  perpetual  commentary.  The  sense  as- 
signed by  the  modem  translators,  as  Smith,  is  not  permitted  by  the  con- 
struction, and  cannot  be  considered  as  the  sense,  because  it  would  be 
frigid  and  unworthy  of  the  author.  The  construction  (as  the  Latin  trans- 
lator saw)  demands  that  the  predicate  of  the  first  member  of  the  sentence 
should  also  be  that  of  the  other  members ;  but  the  assertion,  as  predicated 
of  the  Barbarians,  is  only  to  be  extended  to  that  portion  of  them  which 
rarticipated  with  the  Greeks  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  i.  e.  the  Persians, 
Tbracians,  Siculi,  &c.     At  iiri  irXiurrov  1  supply  fupo^.  * 

7  Preceded  it.]  By  those  are  meant  those  events  which,  in  some  measure, 
immediately  preceded  the  Persian  war.  In  the  rd  and  avrCw  there  is  an 
ellipsis  of  TTpdyfiarcu  The  plural  also  is  put  for  the  singular,  which  denotes 
the  KivrfiTic  or  voXifwg  in  question. 

•  Bid  from  the  marks  or  evidence,  ^c]  Or  thus :  **  Yet  as  far  as  any 
evidence  which,  looking  back  into  remote  times,  I  have  met  with  to  per- 
suade me,"  &c. 

9  They^  i.  e«  the  affairs  of  the  early  ages.  In  this,  as  well  as  many  other 
passages,  one  may  clearly  see  the  general  meaning  intended  by  our  historian, 
out  not  so  easily  determine  the  exact  sense.  Goeller  renders :  unde  mihi 
licet  ad  remotissima  usque  tempora  investiganti  fidem  habere,  i.  e.  Bewiese, 
denen  ich  so  weit  als  moglich  in  der  forschung  zuriickgehend  trauen  darf. 
See  also  Gottleber.  Poppo  thinks  that  no  sense  oi  fortmty  is  inherent  in 
irvfi/3.  And  certainly  it  is  very  faint,  and  rather  adds  to  the  elegance,  than 
contributes  to  the  sense,  of  the  passage. 

\  What  is  now  coiled  Greece,]  I  e.  What  has  now  the  general  ^pel- 
lation  of  Hellas  or  Greece.  For  the  scholiast  observes  that  before  that 
period  Kurd  fdpov^  Ktd  tcard  i^vri  iicoXccro,  where  I  am  surprised  Bekker 
should  not  have  seen  that  for  fikpovg  we  should  read  fiipoc,  i.  e.  there  was 
as  yet  no  general  appellation  given  to  the  country,  which  had  merely  the 
private  appellation  pertaining  to  particular  districts  or  tribes,  as,  I  believe, 
was  the  case  with  Scotland  in  the  middle  ages. 
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transmigrations^  and   changes   of  settlement;   each  readily 
abandoning  his  own  situation  as  he  was  compelled  so  to  do,  by 


•  lyansmigraHons,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  force  of  ^iravaaraatiQ ; 
though  GoelTer  takes  it  to  denote  voluntari/  migraHorty  which  he  thrnks  is 
included  in  the  passage.  But  though  that  be  the  case,  I  cannot  but  regard 
fierav,  as  referring  to  both  voluntary  and  compulsory  emigration,  and  also 
that  transmigration  which  results  from  it. 

Some  critics  adopt  the  reading  of  Cod.  Reg.  fitrapatrrric  rt  oitra.  But 
this,  though  elegant,  is  too  poetical :  and  I  wonder  they  did  not  perceive 
that  the  vulg.  is  defended  by  «  similar  passage  in  2,  16.  oif  pacitaq  rag 
fitTavaffrdtreiQ  woiovvrai :  also  by  Xen.  Mem.  3,  43,  6.  (of  the  Athenians) 
iroXXwv  itkv  fi(rava(Trd(Tiun'  Iv  ry  'EWdSi  yeyowuHv,  Sufiavav  iv  ry  kavr&v : 
also  by  Diodor.  Sic.  3,  433,  6.  iroSXHtv  lUTavaoTdtnutv  iv  ahry  yevofdvuv, 
Diodorus  seems  to  have  had  this  passage  in  view ;  as  undoubtedly  had 
Greg.  Corinth,  ad  Hermog.  p.  892.  Reisk.  and  perhaps  Strabo.  1.  12. 
p.  572.  ed.  Amst.  MaXKrra  fikv  ovv  Kard.  rd  Tputucd  Kai  fjUTd  ravroy  yivitr^at 
rdg  iiftodovg  Kcd  rdg  fUTavaordtnui  awkl^tjy  r&v  rt  papfidptav  iifia  xal  t&v 
*EXKr}Vk*v  fipfty  tivi  xp}79a/ilva»v  irpbt  ri)v  r^c  dXKorpiac  Kardea<Tiv,  Vide 
Etym.  Mag.  p.  160,  5.  et  seq.  The  whole  passage  is  had  in  view  by 
Lesbonax,  p.  1 73,  1 5.  ol  fiiv  dXKoi  ndyreg  "EXXjjvcc,  sic  rijg  (Tifurkpag  avr&v 
fiiTdtrravnc  oUovtny  k'lcaorot  avT&v,  iKiXdffavng  kHpovg,  Kcd  avroi  i^iKaStivng 
wpi'  iTipiov,  Kai  Kard  rovro  Ivo  i^ipia^i  KavxVf^^^  dptTijg,  ovrt  ydp  i^ffXri^rt 
Ttig  airtav  virb  oifSafiiov  dv^piairwv,  ovri  i^sXdffavrtg  irkpovg^  aitrol  ouctire* 
The  word  fi€ravd<rra<ng  is  somewhat  rare,  and  it  would  not  be  easy  to  add 
to  the  above  example  (except  Philo  Jud.  ap.  Steph.  Thes.),  for  though  I  have 
noted  the  word  as  occurnng  in  Dion.  Hal.  t.  1, 703.  Sylb.,  yet  there  the 
context  requires  furatTTdtnty  which  is  supported  by  Tnucydides  and  the 
best  writers.  Also  in  Ocellus  Luc.  c  3.  p.  37.  ed.  Ruoolph.  voXkcucig 
ydp  ijdi}  Kai  ykyovi  Kai  itrtirai  (idpl^apog  &  ^EXXag'  oifx  vtc*  dy^pwinuv  fiovov 
yiyvdfitva  furavdaTaatg,  But  there  is  there  a  manifest  corruption  in  the 
common  reading,  for  which  Ga'.e  would  read  furdaraTog,  Hecren  fUTavd" 
trraTogy  both  terms  of  slender  authority,  and  receding  too  far  from  the 
literarum  vestigia,  I  confidently  propose  fjieravd<mgy  the  feminine  form 
of  fiiTavdffrtjgy  which  possibfy  Ocellus  here  read,  and  probably  Joseph, 
p.  1242,  20.  furavdfrrrig  utv  6  \dog. 

But  to  turn  from  words  to  thinp,  on  these  transmigrations,  Mr.  Burke 
(Works,  vol.  10.  p.  1 82.)  thus  wntes :  "  Such  migrations,  sometimes  by 
choice,  more  frequently  from  necessity,  were  common  in  the  ancient  world. 
Frequent  necessities  introduced  fashion,  which  subsisted  after  the  original 
causes."  And  a  little  before,  p.  180.:  '*  Many  writers  imagine  that  these 
migrations,  so  common  in  the  primitive  times,  were  caused  by  the  pro- 
digious increase  of  people  beyond  what  their  territories  could  maintain. 
But  this  opinion,  far  from  bemg  supported,  is  rather  contradicted  by  the 
general  appearance  of  things  in  that  early  time ;  when,  in  every  country, 
vast  tracts  of  land  were  suffered  to  lie  almost  useless  in  morasses  and 
forests.  Nor  is  it  indeed  more  countenanced  by  the  ancient  modes  of 
life,  no  way  favourable  to  population.  I  apprehend  that  these  ^r*/  settled 
countries,  so  far  from  being  overstocked  with  inhabitants,  were  rather 
thinly  peopled ;  and  that  the  same  causes  which  occasioned  that  thinness, 
occasioned  also  those  frequent  migrations  which  make  so  large  a  part  of 
the  first  history  of  almost  all  nations."  Mankind  even  from  the  earliest 
a^es,  (as  we  learn  from  Gen.  x.  and  xi.)  even  when  possessed  of  some 
civilisation,  was  generally  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  migration.  This  did 
not  soon  subside.  Many  tribes  either  dissatisfied  with  their  settlements, 
or  (like  the  Arabs  and  Tartars  to  this  day),  without  any  desire  to  settle. 
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the  successive  and  overwhelming  masses  of  imn^igrants.  For 
as  there  was  no  commerce  ^  nor  indeed  any  confiding  mutual 
intercourse*,  either  by  sea  or  land;  as  men  were  content 
with  such  possessions  as  supplied  them  with  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life  ^  and  aimed  not  at  superabundance  of  goods  ^; 


quitted  the  spots  they  had  first  chosen,  and  wandered  in  quest  of  others ; 
and  when  a  lavourable  situation  was  overstocked  with  inhabitants,  (which 
in  the  then  state  of  society  mi^ht  soon  happen,)  it  was  usual  to  send  out 
colonies,  often  to  parts  very  distant.*' 

Thus  the  Mosaic  writings  then,  the  general  tenor  of  tradition  preserved 
bv  heathen  authors,  and  the  most  authentic  testunonies,  of  every  kind,  of 
the  state  of  things  in  the  early  ages ;  vestiges^  of  art  and  monuments  of 
barbarism,  the  unknown  origin  of  the  most  abstruse  sciences,  and  their 
known  transmission  from  nation  to  nation ;  all  combine  to  indicate  the 
preservation  of  civility  and  knowledge,  under  favour  of  particular  cir- 
cumstances, among  a  small  part  of  mankind ;  while  the  rest,  amid  innu- 
merable migrations,  d^nerated  in  barbarians  and  savages.  (Mitford's 
History  of  Greece.)  i. would  observe  that  the  foregoing  remarks  are 
applicable  to  the  new  world  as  well  as  the  old.  The  early  history  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  being  filled  with  such  accounts.  See  Humboldt's  Works, 
or  the  Modem  Traveller,  in  Mexico.  It  appears  that  the  tribe  which 
afterwards  settled  at  Mexico,  and  founded  the  Mexican  empire,  had  been 
for  eight  centuries  constantly  migrating  from  one  spot  to  another.  The 
histoiT,  too,  of  Asia,  bears  equal  testimony  to  the  above. 

3  Commerce,]  By  this  the  Scholiast  understands  maritrme  commerce ;  for 
as  to  that  by  land^  (as  we  find  from  what  follows,)  not  a  little  was  enjoyed 
by  cities  which,  like  Corinth,  occupied  isthmuses.  Why  commerce  by  sea 
did  not  subsist,  arose  from  the  extreme  prevalence  of  piracy. 

^  MtUxtal  intercourse^  This  is  a  rare,  but  elegant,  sense  of  the 
l^c^vtalvrcc,  which,like  our  word  mir, admits  of  being  taken  in  a  neutral  or 
middle  sense.  Qoeller  refers  to  Long.  Past.  3,  1.  I  add  L.  1,  13.  irop* 
oKKriKovg  i'X'ifUffySvrwv,  Pbilostr.  in  Vit.  ApolL  lib.  5,  24.  ttoXXwv  Ittc/u- 
yvrvrwv  divpo.  Hence,  in  Joseph,  p.  5S3,  9.  ^«k  rrjv  ifu^iav  ovk  iifuKvovfuvot 
wp6c  dXXovc,  I  would  read,  with  all  the  MSS.,  Imfuyvvfisvou 

^  Bare  neceuaries  of  ii/e,  vffwfuvoi  htrov  dirol^yv.]  Such  is  the  sense 
attributed  to  the  word  by  the  Scholiast,  the  commentators  and  critics: 
though  it  has  lately  been  called  in  question  by  Schoefer  on  Bos  p.  607., 
with  the  approbation,  it  seems,  of  Goeller.  He  would  explain  *'  ut  ex  lis 
victum  haberent."  The  cause  of  the  error  arose,  he  thinks,  firom  such  a 
sense  bein^  found  in  the  later  writers,  as  Lucian. 

I  have  mdeed  noted  down  not  only  many  examples  of  this  use  from 
later  writers,  but  imitations  of  this  passage  by"  the  historians ;  so  that  J 
cannot  abandon  the  antient  interpretation;  especially  as  that  sense  seeo^s 
implied  by  the  ellipsis  of  fi6vov,  which  is  frequent  in  such  a  phrase,  ard  is 
supplied  by  Plato  Protag.  p.  135. 

*  Goodt^  Xpfifi^Tiitv^  moveable  property,]  Such  the  context  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject  show  to  be  the  sense,  and  not  money,  assigned  to  the 
word  by  the  interpreters.  This  sense  is  not  unfrequent  in  Thucydides ;  as 
5,  74.  where  see  the  note.  And  so  Xen.  Anab.  6,  6",  1 5.  where  ypwora 
signifies  sheep,  and  Herodot.  2,  134.  The  meaning  is,  that  **  they  had 
not  a  superabundance  of  the  necessaries  of  life,"  i.e.  nothing  but  what  was 
necesiary  for  a  bare  and  frugal  subsistence. 
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nor  did  they  venture  cm  planting  ^  the  soil,  it  being  uncertain 
whether  an  invader  might  not  come  and  deprive  them,  defence- 
less ^  as  they  were,  of  the  fruit ;  and  moreover,  as  they  thought 
they  should  every  where  readily  obtain  their  necessary  daily 
sustenance,  they  made  little  difficulty  in  emigrating.  And  hence 
it  was  that  they  attained  unto  no  strength,  either  in  magnitude 
of  cities,  or  in  any  other  apparatus  of  civilisation.^  But, 
especially,  the  richest  districts  were  ever  most  subject  to  this 
change  of  inhabitants ;  such  as  what  is  now  called  Tbessaly^^ 
and  Boeotia,  and  most  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  except  Arcadia, 
and  such  other  tracts  as  were  the  most  fertile.  For,  on 
account  of  this  fertility  of  soil,  some  attaining  to  power,  and 
increasing  in  consequence,  stirred  up  factions  among  the 
people,  by  which  they  were  eventually  brought  to  ruin ;  and. 


^  PlarUkig.'l  I,  e.  they  merely  cultivated  the  soil  according  to  the  ordinary 
modes  of  agriculture,  ploughing,  sowing,  ice.  The  ^vt,  has  a  reference  to 
the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  olire,  and  other  fruit  trea. 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  They  were  uncertain  of  enjoying  the 
fruits  of  that  labour  so  necessary  to  raise  young  plants.  Besides,  according 
to  the  barbarous  custom  of  antiquity,  the  ravages  of  war  extended  even  to 
the  cutting  down  of  the  trees  and  destroving  the  plantations.  So  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  Greek  writers.  Hence,  pernaps,  may  be  explained 
a  very  obscure  passage  of  the  Scholiast  on  Eurip.  Orest.  930.  Beck.  6  de 
lle\a(ry6s  TrpHroq  &ypov  KaraVKtv^y  i|evpc  jraKai  r&y  &v^pmiru»v  toIq  Bpdyfjuun 
aiTovitkvw :  i.  e.  '*  he  first  introduced  ornamental  culture,  that  high  culti- 
vation of  the  soil  connected  with  planting.''  Either  this  interpretation 
roust  be  admitted,  or  we  must  suppoise  that  the  passage  is  mutilated.  And 
indeed  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  after  dypov  Karamctvi^  there  had 
been  lost  the  words  xai  n^v  oirowciav  (so  Thucyd.  8, 24.  xutpav  KaX&c 
Kara(rKiva(Tfisvtiv\  or  that  for  aypov  we  should  reaid  ffiVow.  And  yet  dypov 
often  occurs  in  the  classical  writers  (see  St.Thes.),<rcrovnowhere;  though 
in  Plato  de  Rep.  1. 11.  we  have  U  T&y  xpi^Ctv  aX^ira  muvaZoftivou 

■  Defenceless,  drttxifrrun/  &fia  oyTuw.]  Literally,  **  and  they  withal  being 
not  collected  into  walled  towns." 

*  Either  in — civiiisation,]  Gail  renders  this:  ^^ ni  dans  les  arts  de  la 
paix,  ni  dans  les  arts  de  la  guerre."  Which,  however,  is  too  paraphras- 
tical.  The  fuytSru  has  reference  only  to  the  size  of  their  towns.  The 
irapacKivy  is  indeed  explained  b^  the  commentators  exclusively  o(  military 
apparatus.  But  the  term  being  general  may  include  civil  apparatus, 
which  is  required  by  the  context,  and  thus  refer  to  the  arts  of  both  war 
and  peace.  As  n-ap a (rccvi)  is  here  used,  so  I  find  caramccvi)  in  Isocr. 
Paneg.  5.  oXXd  xai  ttjc  dXKrji  KaratrKtvije  iv  j  Karoucovfuv,  K€u  fit^'  ^ff 
wdktrtvSfiiBa.    And  so  Plutarch,  ^  irtpi  rdv  fiiov  KaraffKtvri, 

10  yotv  called  Thessaly,]  For  it  had  formerly  (as  the  Scholiast  observes) 
the  appellation  Emathia  ;  as  Catull.  Carm.  6S,  26.  Emathite  Columen, 
Peleu.  See  Serv.  on  Virg.  Geoi^.  1,  491.  Others,  however,  make 
'  Emathia  a  part  of  Macedonia.  Thessaly,  moreover,  is  said  to  have 
antiently  haci  other  appellations,  as  Pelasgia,  JEmoma^  and  HelUu.  See 
note  4.  p.  10. 
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withal,  they  were  the  more  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  strangers.  ^^ 
Thus,  for  instance,  Attica,  as  being  on  account  of  its  sterility  ^% 
for  the  most  part  ^^  undisturbed  by  factions,  the  same  ^*  race 


»»  Strarmers.']  Foreignert,  Hobbes  and  Smith.  But  these  persons  were, 
doubtless,  tor  the  most  part  Greeks,  though  of  other  tribes.  The  term 
usually  denfMed  the  latter,  though  sometimes  the  former. 

>«  SteriUtv,]  Std  t6  XtwrSytuv,  literally,  **  on  account  of  the  thinness  of 
layer,  and  the  scantiness  of  its  soil."  Thin  coats  of  soil  reposing  upon 
rock,  as  in  Attica,  imply  infertility  (see  Mark,  4,  5,  6.),  at  least  n>r  the 
growth  of  com;  though  olives  and  figs  sometimes  flourish  in  such  situa- 
tions, and  were  afterwards  introduced  with  success  into  Attica.  And  Plu- 
tarch, in  Solon,  says  that  Attica  was  fitter  for  pasturage  than  agriculture. 
So  also  Theoph.  Inst.  1. 1.  tit.  2.  4  riUv'A^rjvaUJv  trdXt^  UkxpfiTo  iiriuraxTf^ 
airtft,  oTa  XtwToyiiM}^  o^<fcu 

On  this  subject  the  commentators  refer  to  Strabo,  p.  602.  Lucian,  torn.  8. 
p.  156.  Bip.  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ach.  75.  and  A  v.  12J.  Casaub.  on  Athen.  p.  95. 
Spanh.  on  Julian,  p.  78.  Marx  on  Ephor.  p.  120.  I  would  add,  that  this 
passage  is  had  in  view  by  Galen,  in  Protrept.  c.  7.  and  Alciph.  J,  J5. 

The  \tirr6yibrv  carries  also  with  it  a  notion  of  dry,  friabley  tandif.  So 
Polyaen."  6,  1  J.  vtliov  Xtirroyaav,  Tbeophr.  Hist.  PL  1.  8.  Xiirroyaiov 
tlycu  Ktd  yj/a^cLpdv  rrfv  Yfupav.  The  'cause  of  this  lightness  of  soil  is 
attempted  to  be  assigned  bv  a  writer  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  mentioned 
by  Phot.  Bibl.  Cod.  2,  59.  s.  f.  rov  toIovtov  aspoc  laxvoraTov  Bvrog  Kal  Ko^apoh' 
rdrov  u>g  fit)  fiovov  r»)v  yrjv  Xtirrvveiv  {Si^  ^v  cunav  Koi  XtfrroytutQ  iariv  ij 
'Arruc)})  oXXJi,  &c.  Hence  may  be  understood  the  controverted  expression 
in  Pindar  Olymp.  7,  15.  KpavacuQ  Iv  'A^avaic;  where  the  Scholiast  says, 
iid  rb  elvai  rijv  'Arruc^v  Kord^tipov,  (s<^we  say  doivn-TiDi^  (fottm-old),  koI 
Xtirroyaiov  rb  icpavaaii  direv,  **  In  Attica  (says  Mitford)  population  first 
became  settied,  and  the  earliest  progress  was  made  towards  civilisation. 
Being  nearly  peninsular  [and  therefore  antiently  called  Acte,  Edit.],  it  lay 
out  of  the  road  of  emij;rants,  and  wandering  freebooters  by  land ;  and  its 
rocky  soil,  su(>porting  ^w  cattle,  afibrded  small  temptation  to  either.  The 
produce  of  tillage  was  less  easily  removed,  and  the  gains  of  commerce 
were  secured  within  fortifications. 

"  For  the  most  part]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense;  though  some  an- 
tient  inteipreters  and  most  modem  commentators,  take  etc  rov  lirl  nXHcrrov  *^^ 
coniointly,  to  signify  '*  of  old,  originaUt/,**  xp6vov  being  supplied.  Yet  U  rov  t^r^ 
is  tnus  Idl  unaccounted  for.  It  therefore  seems  better,  with  the  Scholiast 
andPortus,  and  some  recent  commentators  (as  Goeller)^  to  take  the  partici- 
ple oiffav  for  the  infinitive  elvai;  as  4,  63.  8, 105.  6,  84.  (See  Goeller.)  'ETri 
xXfurrov  is  well  rendered  by  Portus  utplurimunu 

»*  The  same — mhabited]  Wyttenb.  Eclog.  Hist.  p.  359.,  in  answer  to 
the  query,  how  the  inhabitants  could  be  said  to  be  always  the  same,  when 
there  was  such  an  intermixture  of  foreign  blood,  replies  that  this  sameness 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  inhabitants  not  emigrating  to  other  regions,  as 
was  the  case  elsewhere.  This  circumstance,  nay  even  that  of  being 
airrox^ovsci  was  the  perpetual  boast  of  the  Athenians.  For  (though  nothing 
is  mentioned  by  the  commentators)  so  Plato  calls  them  in  his  Menexenus^ 
and  Demosthenes  in  Orat.  Fun.  Thus,  also,  in  Lysiae  Epitaph,  oi  ydp,  Hovip 
ol  xoXXoj,  vavTax(>^iv  avvtiXtyfuvoi  Kai  inpoifs  ififiakovrtg  r^v  dKKoTpiav 
wjieav,  &XX*  ahrox^oviQ  ovng  rrjv  avrt)v  UUrtjivro  fitjrkpa  ical  varpida.  See 
also  an  imitation  of  this  in  Aristid.  Panath.  p.  95.  Also  not  so  much  an 
imitation  as  a  bare&ced  transcript  of  it  in  Isocr.  Paneg.  p.  58.  ed.  Lang. ; 
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of  men  have  successively  and  uiiinfemiptedly  inhabited :  and 
no  stronger  proof  is  there  of  the  truth  of  this,  than  that  those 
nations  (i.  e.  those  who  occupied  the  more  fertile  tracts  of 
Greece)  did  not,  on  account  of  their  emigrations,  increase  in 
population  equally  with  Attica  ^^ :  for  those  of  the  rest  of 
Greece,  who  were  expelled  from  thence  by  war  or  civil  com- 
motion, took  refuge  (the  most  powerful  of  them)  i4lit-Attica,  as 
a  secure  place  of  habitation ;  and  becoming  citizens  ^^  they, 


as  is  the  case,  too,  with  many  other  passages  of  the  same  composition,  which 
•re  plainly  derived  from  the  Epitaph.  Lysi».  Herodo.  7,  162.  ApxcLUtTarov 
ftiv  i^vo^  trapix^fuvoi  fwvvot  Sk  iovrtg  oh  furavdirrcu  'EXX^vow.  Longin.  de 
Subl.  §  25.  a{;Toi  "I90^v€c  oif  fju^o^dpfSapoi  oUovfuv.  This  circumstance  of 
their  being  aifT6x^ov€Sy  was  sometimes  touched  on  by  the  dramatic  writers, 
to  gratify  their  Athenian  audience.  So  Eurip.  Erech.  68.  v  ^pi^ra  fikv  Xewc 
oiiK  irraKTbc  dXko^iVy  aifrSx^ovig  5*  t^vfuv,  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1071.  l<Tfikv  "hjiiiQ 
'ArriKol  fiSvoi  ducaiwQ  thyivtiq  aifrdx^oveg.  Finally,  to  omit  many  passages 
which  might  be  adduced  from  the  sophists  and  later  Greek  writers,  this  is 
touched  on,  and  the  true  force  ai  the  ain-Sx^ovts  and  the  aifToi  tpKow  is 
shown  in  the  following  elegant  passa^  of  Cicero  de  Flacco :  "Quae  vetus- 
tate  ea  est,  ut  ipsa  ex  sese  cives  genuisse  dicatur,  eorum  eadem  terra  parens, 
altrix,  patria,  dicatur."  Here  Cicero  plainly  had  in  mind  the  above  passage 
of  Lysias,  or  that  of  Isocrates. 

It  is  strange  that  Hobbes,  in  hb  note,  should  explain  dirSx^ovtc  men  of 
the  same  land,  f  ut  this  is  only  ttp  among  a  thousand  other  proofs  not 
mereljr  of  his  utter  ignorance  of  tne  more  ex^isite  idioms  and  the  nicer 
propnedes  of  the  Greek  language,  but  of  his  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
even  the  tritest  senses  of  words. 

•*  And  no  stronger  proof — with  Attica.]  Such  seems  to  me  the  true 
sense  of  this  obscure  and  controverted  passage,  which  has  not  a  little  per- 
plexed the  commentators  both  antient  and  modern.  Other  interpretations 
are,  indeed,  brought  forward  by  Poppo,  Tafel,  and  others,  (see  Goeller) 
but  thcv  will  not  bear  examination ;  and  the  above  statement  of  the  sense, 
which  I  formed  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the 
German  translators,  and  by  Goeller,  who  thus  expresses  the  meaning  of  the 
passage :  "  At^ue  sententiae  a  me  propositae  hoc  firmissimum  argumentum 
est,  ob  nrigrationes  in  alias  terras  reliquam  Grseciam  non  perinde  auctam 
esse,  quod  qui  ex  ista  aut  beUo  aut  seditione  exciderant  potentissimi  quique 
in  Atticam  tanquam  sedes  stabiles  futufas  se  recipiebant."  One  of  the 
Scholiasts,  too,  seems  to  have  taken  the  passage  in  the  same  manner. 

>6  Becoming  citizens.]  i.  e.  they  were  admitted  to  the  jus  civitatis  equally 
with  the  native  Athenians.  It  is  truly  observed  bv  Smith,  that  **  this  was 
practised  only  in  the  infancy  and  early  growth  of  the  state."  "  Afterwards 
(he  adds)  it  was  an  honour  very  seldom  and  with  difficulty  granted.  Those 
who  came  from  other  places  to  settle  at  Athens,  are  distinguished  from 
vroXXrai  citizens,  by  the  name  of  /icroixot  sojourners,  who  had  taken  up  their 
residence  and  cohabited  with  them.  They  performed  several  duties  as  sub- 
jects to  the  state  which  gave  them  protection,  but  never  became  Athenians, 
or  citizens  of  Athens,  in  the  empnatical  sense  of  those  terms."  On  the 
dwd  ir{iKaiov  Duker  refers  to  Petit.  Leg.  Attic,  p.  130.  He  miglit  appositely 
have  cited  Eurip.  Med.  820.  'Eptx^tidai  rb  trakatbv  SKfitou  On  the  whole 
passage  see  Aristid.  1. 1»  190.  and  191.  B.  Isocr.  Paneg.  p.  61-63. 
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from  the  earliest  periods,  mainly  contributed  to  its  early 
increase  in  population'^;  insomuch,  that  afterwards  Attica 
being  no  longer  able  to  sustain  its  inhabitants,  sent  out  colo- 
nies to  Ionia,*® 

III.  Again  \  what  seems  to  me  a  convincing  proofs  of  the 
feeble  power  ^  of  the  antients  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that 
before  the  Trojan  war  Greece  appears  to  have  achieved  no 
enterprise  in  common.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
whole  had  not  yet  that  general  name;  nay,  that  before 
Hellen,  son  of  Deucalion,  there  existed  not  such  an  appel- 


17  Increate  in  population,]  The  cause  of  the  early  dense  population  of 
Attica  was  not  only  that  those  who  settled  there  remained,  but  chiefly  that 
the  perfect  security  to  persons  and  property  almost  exclusively  found  in 
Attica,  encouraged  very  many  to  settle  there.  So  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  22. 
init.  opu/v  ^k  t6  fdv  dtrrv  rrifiTrXafiivov  Av^p^irtav  Aii  (TvfthidvTbtv  wavrax(>^tv 
kir'  aBiiag  tig  r/)v  'Arrucfiv,  Attica,  therefore,  (says  Mitford,  1.  55,)  grew 
populous,  not  only  through  the  safety  which  the  natives  thus  enjoyed,  but 
by  a  confluence  of  strangers  from  other  parts  of  Greece :  for,  when  either 
foreign  invasion  or  intestine  broil  occasioned  any  where  the  necessity  of 
emigration,  the  principal  people  commonly  resorted  to  Athens,  as  the  only 
place  of  permanent  security,  and  where  strangers  of  character,  able,  by  their 
wealth  or  their  ingenuity,  to  support  themselves  and  benefit  the  community, 
were  easily  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  citizens." 

>B  Ionia.]  So  called  (says  the  Scholiast)  by  anticipation, 
1  Again,]  The  Sk  is  resumptive ;  and  we  have  here  the  subject  treated  of, 
supra  Kai  Si  airbf  and  which  was  interrupted  by  the  parenthetical  frnKitrra 

*  Agmn  a  convincing  proof — to  all.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  true  sense 
of  this  long,  involved,  and  most  perplexed  sentence,  which  has  occasioned 
no  little  trouble  to  the  interpreters.  This  view  of  the  ratio  tod,  the  scope 
and  general  purpose  of  the  passage,  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
Goeller,  whose  verbal  criticism  on  the  words  and  phrases  is  correct  and 
instructive.    Ohx  iiKi<rra  for  fuiXiffra,  as  often  elsewhere, 

3  Feeble  power,]  Some  interpreters  (as  I  myself  formerly  did)  assign  to 
aff^svtiav  the  sense  poverty.  So  c.  5.  dadivetri  ttjc  rpotpiic.  To  which  1  add 
Demosth.  de  Corona.  Kai  fikyag  xal  Xanvphc  iwTrdrpo^ogy  iyta  dk  &a^iV7)g, 
Eurip.  Suppl.  473.  Herodo.  2,88.  Aristoph.Pac.  635.  Herodo.  8,51.  2, 47. 
Demosth.  de  Cor.  §  16.  Hence  is  defended  and  illustrated  Dio  Cass, 
p.  950,  3.  ToiQ  vTF  aff^kvetag  fiiov  fi^  Swafuvoig  fiovXivuv,  which  passage  has 
been  misinterpreted  by  Leunclav.  and  mangled  by  Oddey.  But  m  all  these 
passages  either  some  word  is  added  which  defines  the  sense  of  aa^,,  or  else 
such  a  word  is  implied  in  the  context.  Not  so  here.  It  should  therefore 
seem  that  the  word  denotes  tentdtatem,  political  inability,  the  irtpiovoiav 
XprnjMTiov  oifK  €xuv  before  mentioned,  a  want  of  that  superabundance  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  by  which  alone  war  can  be  maintained :  for  truly  is  it 
observed  by  our  author,  1. 1, 141.  ol  ^i  wtpwvaiai  Toitg  TroXifiovc  imSXov  ^  al 
piaioi  ItT^pai  &vkxov<Ti.  This  sense  of  6.<Tdtv(ia  occurs  infra,  and  in  Herodo. 
1,  145.  aa^iviOQ^  Bk  iovroQ  rov  iravrbg  'EXXiyvcjcov.  Paus.  7, 17,  1.  If  liirav  dk 
&a^pvtini:  KarijX^ov  ti  'EXXa'c,  et  saepissime. 
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lation;  but  tribes  or  nations  singly,  both  others,  and,  most 
extensively,  the  Pelasgian^,  conferred  a  name  on  the  dis- 


4  The  TeUu^tan^  The  Pelasgi,  it  may  be  obsenred,  were  the  greatest 
rovers  of  antiquity.  **  There  was  hardly  any  region  (says  Hudson)  which 
they  did  not  traverse ;  so  that  their  name  was  carried  far  and  wide  amon^ 
the  antients."  And  he  refers  to  Herodo.  1,  S^*  Strab.  1.9.  and  15.  and 
Palmer's  Grsec.  Antiq.  p.  24, 25, 58, 59.  But  he  might  rather  have  referred 
to  the  whole  of  c.  9.  (1.  l,)p.  58-61.  (which  treats  of  the  Pelasgi),  a  most 
interesting  portion,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance :  ^  The  Pela^ 
were  undoubtedly  the  most  antient  of  ml  the  Greeks,  for  they  dwelt  in 
various  parts  of  Greece ;  nor  do  we  find  any  name  there  so  universal. 
Thus  Herod.  2,  5^.  says  that  Greece  was  formerly  called  Pelasgia.  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  Tbuc]^d.  1, 5.  and  Strabo,].  5.  and  7.;  the  latter  of  whom 
tells  us  that  this  most  antient  of  all  the  Greek  nations  was  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Greece,  but  especially  was  fixed  among  the  .£oIes  of  Thessaly. 
The  Latin  poets,  too,  firom  Ennius  downward,  use  the  name  FeUu^  for 
GrcBd,  Retaining  thdr  residence  in  Greece,  they  yet  traversed  various 
regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  made  the  Pelasgian  name  known  every 
where.  Thus  (as  we  find  firom  Justin,  1. 7.  init.)  they  formerly  occupied 
Macedonia  before  it  bore  that  name,  nay,  even  before  it  was  called 
MmtMoy  and  while  it  bore  the  appellation  Boeotia.  The  Pelasgi  derived 
their  name  firom  the  founder  of  thdr  nation,  Pelasgus,  whom,  on  ac- 
count of  his  antiquity,  some,  as  Hesiod,  call  an  aifT6x^f*tVf  odiers,  as 
iBschyl.,  iraXaix^wv,  Tha*e  were  several,  too,  of  that  name  besides  the 
first  (of  whom  see  Palmer  in  loc.);  and  from  an  examination  of  what  is 
said  of  them  (especially  the  most  antient  one)  in  the  earlier  classical 
writers,  we  may  infer  the  high  antiquity  of  this  nation.  See  Pausan.  in  Ar- 
cadicis.  Whence  it  may  safely  be  maintained,  that  before  Pelasgus  I.  the 
Greeks  had  no  common  name.  That  those  over  whom  he  reicned  were  the 
first  who  bore  the  name  Pelasgi,  and  the  most  antient  of  the  Greeks, 
appears  fi-om  the  circumstance  Uiat  those  among  the  Greeks  who  boasted 
of  their  antiquity,  and  would  be  thought  aitrdx^oveg  (as  the  .£gialeans,  the 
Arcadians,  and  Athenians),  were  descendants  of  the  Pela^ ;  as  we  find  from 
Herod.  7, 94.  where  by  the  'AtytaXUg  seem  to  be  denoted  those  Pelasgi  who 
dwelt  near  the  sea,  or  who  were  descended  fi-om  such.  That  the  Athenians 
sprang  firom  the  Pelasgi,  we  learn  from  Herod.  1,  57.  8, 44.  and  Scymnus, 
'EC^C  *A^vai  ^<rcv  oUtrdc  Xa/3efv,  t6  ftkv  XliXa(Tyoi>c  "J^pHTOV*  oiq  h)  Koi  \6yog 
Kpavdovc  Koktiff^ai,  fitTk  Si  ravra  KtKpoiridac.  That  the  Arcadiaru,  who 
boasted  of  their  antiquity,  and  called  themselves  xpoacXi^voi,  were  Pelasp^, 
admits  not  of  a  doubt.  For  Areas  (fi*om  whom  that  nation  derived  its 
name)  was  one  of  the  posterity  of  Pelasgus  I.;  being  son  of  Callistus,  grand- 
son of  Lycaon,  and  great  grandson  of  Pelas^s.  Arcadia,  too,  was  formerly 
called  Pelasgia.  Again,  among  the  most  antient  of  the  Greeks  are  reckoned 
the  Thesproti  and  Molossi*  But  that  those,  too,  were  Pelasgi,  we  learn 
firom  Strabo,  1.  7.,  and  Plutarch  in  Pyrrho ;  though  the  Pelasgus  there  men- 
tioned is  not  the  antient  one  (who  lived  long  before  Deuctuion's  deluge), 
but  one  of  his  posterity.  Of  the  Pelasgi  Homer  often  makes  mention,  call- 
ing them  ^t,  I.  e.  (as  the  Scholiast  explains)  cvyfvctrraroc,  mott  noble;  and, 
rightly,  since  nobility  consists  in  antiquity.*    But  their  antiquity  is  evi- 


*  Here  I  must  be  permitted  to  differ  from  the  Gallic  noble,  and  correct  his 
definition  from  a  more  weighty  authority,  even  the  great  Stagyrite,  in  his  Polit. 
lib.  4.  c.  1.  p. 44.  Heins.  *H  y^  tbytvMla  4<rTl»iipxBuos  vkovros  ical  iptr-fi.  In 
favour  of  wealth  and  aristocracy  (usually  depreciated  by  those  who  possess  them 
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tricts   where   tliey    resided.      That    Hellen,    too^    and  his 

denced  by  the  many  inventions  ascribed  to  them.  For  we  find  from  Herod. 
1.  a,  that  they  first  taufht  the  worship  of  the  gods  by  invocations  and  sacri- 
fices ;  and  worn  Hesiod,  Scymnus,  and  Strabo,  that  they  founded  the  first 
oracle  at  Dodona,  confessedly  the  most  antient  of  all.  See  Herod.  1,  51. 
They  were  also  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  had  the  use  of  letters  ;  and 
(as  we  find  from  Eustath.  on  Hom.  II.  p.  841^  long  before  Cadmus  intro- 
duced the  Phoenician  letters  into  Greece.  Thus  also  Pliny,  1. 7.  56.,  saySy 
Pelasgos  in  Latium  lUteras  attu&sse.  All  the  intelligence,  then,  which  the 
antient  Greeks  and  Latins  had  of  the  events  before  Deucalion's  deluge,  they 
owed  to  the  Pelasgr.  Diod.  Sic,  too,  1. 5.,  says  that  the  Greeks  had  the 
use  of  letters  before  Cadmus  and  those  of  the  Phoenicians.  And,  therefore, 
the  sense  of  that  perplexed  passage  of  1. 3,  must  be,  that  *'  after  the  Phoenix 
cian  letters  were  received  in  the  place  of  the  most  antient  ones  (which  were 
changed),  and  were  called  Phoenician,  then  the  former  ones,  to  distingubh 
them  from  the  Phoenician,  were  called  Pelasgic."  Thus,  a  little  farther  on, 
he  ascribes  ignorance  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  thought  that  Cadmus  first 
introduced  the  use  of  letters  into  Greece;  and  in  1.  5.  he  again  refutes 
that  opinion. 

The  Pelasgi  also  (as  we  find  from  Pausan.)  introduced  the  use  of  acorns 
for*  food.  As  to  the  place  of  their  original  descent,  all  agree  on  Pelopon- 
nesus; and  Dion.  Hal.  thinks  they  first  dwelt  in  Argolis:  but  others,  with 
more  reason,  suppose  their  original  seat  to  have  been  about  Cyllene,  in  the 
mountains  of  Arcadia.  So  Diony.  Perieg.  v.  34.  and  Epigr.  Aiithol. p.  37 J. 
And  it  may  very  well  be  imagined  that  the  first  who,  after  the  Noachic 
deluge,  occupied  various  countries,  would,  through  fear  of  another  deluge, 
choose  to  innabit  the'  mountains  rather  than  the  plains.  Then,  again,  the 
food  of  the  ancient  Pelasgi  (acorns)  would  require  a  mountainous  rather 
than  a  level  country.  Arcadia,  too,  was  of  old  peculiarly  called  Pelasgia ; 
whence  the  appellation  ]>as8ed  to  all  the  parts  of  Peloponnese,  since  over  all 
of  them  the  Pelasffiwere  dbpersed.  Afterwards,  when  the  fear  of  a  deluge 
had  worn  away,  they  descended  to  the  plains,  and  even  to  the  sea  coasts. 

Moreover,  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  Arcadia  are  said  by  Pausanias  to 
have  derived  their  names  from  sons  of  Lycaon,  who  was  no  less  than  son  of 
Pekugus,  As  to  their  language,  if  the  Attic  nation  were  Pelasgic,  and  the 
Hellenes  were  also  Pelasgi  (as  Herodot.  says)  the  Hellenes  and  Attics  must 
have  used  a  language  not  dissimilar.  We  may,  indeed,  suppose  that  all  the 
'  nations  which  were  descended  from  the  Pelasgi,  differed  only  in  dialect,  not 
in  language.  And  as  to  what  Strabo,  1. 8.,  asserts,  that  the  Arcadians  for- 
merly used  the  uEolic  tongue,  they  seem  to  have  derived  it  firom  no  other 
quarter  than  from  their  ancestors,  the  Pelasgi,  from  whom  also  the  Hellenes 
seem  to  have  taken  their  words.  As  to 


not),  some  fine  remarks  may  be  found  in  the  same  chapter  of  the  above  admirable 
work.  Certain  it  is,  tliat  superior  wealth  averts  many  temptations  to  injustice  $ 
and  superior  virtue,  in  a  long  extended  line  of  progenitors,  tends,  at  least,  to 
become  an  incentive  to  imitation  among  their  posterity. 

*  So  Horace  represents  the  first  man  as  fighting  glandemniqae  cubilia  propter. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  doubted  whether  men  could  subsist  on  acorns;  but  it  has 
been  shown  by  Mitford,  Hist.  Or,  i.  p.  9.  that  the /StCXavos  genus  includes  various 
fruits  of  the  acorn  and  mast  kind ;  among  ivhich  the  antients  redioned  even 
chestnuts  and  dates.  Tlie  sweetest  and  most  nutritious  sort  was  the  ^ns  fagi, 
which  long  continued  to  be  the  common  food  of  the  Arcadians ;  and  the  acorns  of 
the  evergreen  oak,  which  are  sweet  and  palatable  as  chestnuts,  are  used,  when 
roasted,  as  food  by  the  Spanish  peasants.  See  Swinburne  and  Townsend,  cited 
by  Mitford,  ubi  supra. 
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sons^,    haying    become    powerful^    in    Phthiotis,    and   the 
inhabitants    of    other    cities    calling    them    in®     to    their 


As  to  their  manners  and  mode  of  life,  Mnasias,  the  antient  and  cele- 
brated writer  of  the  Europica,  as  cited  by  the  Schol.  on  Pindar,  says  that 
^the  early  inhabitants  of  Feloponnese  lived  like  brutes,  went  stark  naked, 
and  were  cannibals,  &c.  Such  was  the  barbarous  state  of  society  among  the 
antient  Peloponnesians,  in  which  a  reformation  was  first  made  by  Pelaseus, 
who  civilised  and  instilled  into  them  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion. 
The  Pelasgi,  however,  were  (as  we  learn  from  Herod.  1,  56,")  a  rambling 
kind  of  people,  and  never  settled  long  in  one  place.  See  Dion.  Hal.  1. 1. 
The  cause  of  these  peregrinations  was  probably  excess  of  population,  which 
compelled  them  to  seek  other  places  of  habitation.  That  these  wanderings 
had  existed  even  from  the  time  of  Deucalion,  we  learn  from  Herod.  1. 1., 
where  also  we  find  that  the  Dorians, who  united  with  the  Heraclidae  in  occu- 
pying Peloponnese,were  of  the  Pelasgic  race.  And  Justin  1.  7.  and  Dion.  Hal. 
1.  1.  speak  of  the  Macedonians  as  descended  from  the  Pelasgi.  From  Diod. 
1. 5.  we  find  that  Liesbos,  then  desert,  was  occupied  by  the  Argive  Pelas- 
eians,  who  had  before  occupied  that  part  of  Lyda  opposite.  These  wan- 
derings, indeed,  perfectly  correspond  to  those  of  the  antient  Galli,  and  the 
modem  Tartars  and^ Arabs.  Brides  the  Pelasgi  planted  many  stable  colo- 
nies. For,  as  we  have  shown,  the  Hellenes,  Thessalians,  Athenians,  iEgia- 
leans,  and  many  other  nations,  were  their  off-shoots.  Nay,  they  once  affected 
the  empire  of  the  sea,  which  was  necessary  to  those  who  had  so  perpetually 
to  cross  it." 

From  their  feeding  on  acorns  it  is  plain  that  they  had  no  better  grain. 
To  agriculture,  indeeid,  they  seem  to  have  been  little  attached ;  their  soil 
being  rather  adapted  to  patturage,  and  that  pastoral  life  for  which  the  Ar- 
cadians were  proverbial. 

As  highly  illustrative  of  the  above  account  of,  perhaps,  the  most  extraor- 
dinary people  of  antiquity,  see  the  passage  trom  Burke  above  cited. 
Greece  was,  undoubtedly,  peopled  by  a  mixture  of  Pelasgi  with  some 
northern  tribes,  and  afterwards  Egyptian  colonists. 

0  Hellen  and  hit  sons,}  Namely,  Dorus,  Xuthus,  and  iEoIus ;  as  in  Hesiod 
cited  by  the  Scholiast.  Formerly  that  portion  alone  of  antient  Greece 
which  was  aflerwards  called  Thessaly,  had  the  name  of  Hellas.  Hence 
Servius  on  iGn.  1.  2.  says  that  the  Thessalians  only  were  properly  Greeks ; 
and  the  same  is  asserted  by  Aristarchus,  referred  to  by  Didym.  onll.  1. 
Apollodonis,  too,  ap.  Strabo,  1. 15.,  bears  testimony  that  those  only  were 
properly  Hellenes  who  inhabited  that  part  of  Thessaly  about  Larissa.  (Hud- 
son.) See  Palmer's  Graec.  Antiq.  on  the  different  names  of  Greece,  and  the 
appellation  Greeks,  p.  3-7.;  on  the  names  Hellas  and  Hellen,  see  p.  7-]  9. ; 
and  on  Hellas,  see  Hom.  II.  2,  683.  9,  395.  16,  595.,  and  Heyne  in  loc.  On 
the  time  when  the  name  of  Hellenes  prevailed  throughout  Greece,  see  the 
notes  to  the  Chron.Marm.  p.  153.,  or  the  extracts  from  it  in  the  editions  of 
Duker  and  Bauer. 

7  Powerful.']  Some  Scholiasts  understand  this  of  regal  power,  but  with- 
out any  reason ;  for  the  term  is  applied  to  both  Hellen  and  his  sons  ;  though 
it  must  be  confessed  that  one  of  the  regal  appellations,  dlvoC,  was  also  applied 
to  all  the  members  of  the  royal  family. 

•  CalUr^  them  in,  ^c]  In  lirayofiivtav  there  is  no  such  ambiguity  as  the 
Scholiast  pretends.  Nor  is  the  sense,  I  conceive,  what  several  of  the  mo- 
dem commentators  make  it.  From  the  force  of  the  middle  verb  it  must 
have  alone  that  I  have  assigned.  The  word  is  used  impersonally,  as  Heilman 
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aid  ^  by  this  association  and  communication  with  the  Hellenes 
it  happened  that  the  Greeks  singly  did  the  more  readily  obtain 
that  appellation,  though  it  was  long  before  it  could  become  so 
prevalent  ^^  as  to  extend  to  all.  This  is  abundantly  testified  by 
Homer :  for,  although  he  lived  much  later  than  the  Trojan 
war,  yet  he  has  no  where  given  them  the  general  appella- 
tion of  Hellenes^  but  has  confined  that  solely  to  those  who 
accompanied  Achilles  from  Phthiotis,  and  were  the  first  who 
bore  the  name.  Danaans,  Argives^  and  Achaans,  are  the 
names  by  which  he  calls  them.  No,  nor  has  he  applied  to 
any  the  term  Barbarians  ^^ ;  because,  I  suppose,  the  Greeks 


and  Goeller  observe,  iv^piawuiv  being  supplied,  as  in  Gennan  and  English. 
Those  commentators  might  also  have  remarked,  that  this  sense  of  iTrdyte^ai 
occurs  in  2,  68.  5,  45.  It  is  frequent,  too,  in  Herodotus,  and  occurs  in 
Arrian  E.A.  1,  17,  12.  Procop.  68,  16.  and  Aristid.  2, 172.  B.  So  also 
Pausanias  often. 

9  Aid.]  'Q^Xiia  has  here  not  so  much  the  general  sense  benefit  as  the  spe- 
cial one  aid,  alliance.  See  Wasse. 

10  Prevalent,]  This  signification  of  iKvuctivai  (to  which  Bauer,  I  think, 
causelessly  demurs)  was  first  pointed  out  by  the  Scholiast  August,  and  has 
been,  with  reason,  embraced  by  the  recent  editors,  Gottleber,  Wyttenb., 
and  Goeller ;  to  whose  examples  from  Pausan.  (most  of  which  I  had  noted 
down)  I  add  Athen.  p.  276.  B.  The  passage  is  borrotuedby  Agath.  p.  1  J,  10. 
oif  troWov  Sk  xP^^^^9  olfuii  Kai  il-jraoiv  iicviKfjtTai,  and  55,  8.  Wyttenb. 
observes  that  it  oflen  occiurs  in  Plutarch,  and  he  compares  evalescere  in 
Tacitus. 

It  is  strange  that  the  commentators  should  not  have  seen  that  the  dative 
is  here,  as  oiten,  used  for  the  accusative  with  /c>  ^p^C*  or  the  like. 

» »  Barb<uians,]  The  word  ^pfiapoc  has  not  a  little  puzzled  the  etymo- 
logists. Lennep  thinks  it  undoubtedly  is  formed  from  tne  sound.  And  so 
thought  Strabo.  But  this  would  be  truer  of  the  Arabic  barbar,  murmu" 
ravU,  (which,  like  murmur,  mutter,  &c.,  seems  to  be  an  onomatop.)  and 
cannot  be  admitted  of  the  word  in  question,  since  that  would  only  be  a 
decent  way  of  shuffling  over  the  difficulty.  Yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
word  is  ofOriental  origin,  and  was  introduced  into  Greece  by  .the  Cadroean 
colony.  "^^"^^  in  ^riac  and  Arabic  (as  also  in  the  old  Punic)  signified 
both  a  field  and  ajleld-manf  colonus,  pastor,  a  rustic  or  clown.  Now  this, 
by  an  easy  trope,  would  denote  a  person  of  rude  language  and  uncivilised 
manners,  and  would,  therefore,  be  readily  bestowed  by  the  self-complacencv 
of  the  polished  Greeks  on  all  foreigners.  The  prejudice,  however,  as  well 
as  the  term,  I  suspect  to  be  of  Oriental  origin,  and  derived,  like  many  other 
usages,  originally  from  Egypt.  For  Herod.  2, 1 58.  says,  papOdpov^  Si  Trdvrae 
(A  AlyvxTwi  KoXiovai  ro'dg  jit)  ir^iffi  ^fwyXufftrovc,  So  the  Moaern  Traveller, 
T.  2, 244.  **  The  original  of  the  Greek  word  barbarian  has  been  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Berber  race, ....  those  (Libyan}  shepherds 
who  overran  Egypt,  and  whose  name  and  occupation  became  alike  an  abo- 
mination to  theEgyptians.  The  same  term  is  found  in  the  Sanscrit,  and 
appears  there  as  a  stranger  and  an  exotic ;  a  circumstance  which  tends  to 
throw  some  light  upon  Uie  early  communications  of  India."  See  Douglas 
on  the  Advancement  of  Society,  p.  61. 
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had  not  yet  been  distinguished  by  that  one  general  appellation, 
in  contradistinction  *^  to  the  other.  The  Grecians,  then  ^^,  I 
say,  whether  considered  separately,  and  by  cities,  (such, 
nameTy,  as  spoke  a  language  mutually  understood  by  each 
other,)  or  conjunctively,  by  the  general  appellation  which  they 
afterwards  bore,  did,  for  want  of  strength  and  reciprocal  com- 
munication ^\  effect  nothing  by  joint  effort  before  the  Trojan 
war.  Nay,  it  was  only  by  a  greater  attention  to  nautical 
affidrs  that  they  combined  together  unto  thai  expedition.  ^^ 

IV.    For  Mmos  *  was,  as  far  as  we  know  from  tradition, 
the  most  antient  possessor  of  a  navy ;  by  which  also  he  held 


»*  In  contradistinction  to  the  other.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of 
the  obscure  and  controverted  words  of  the  original,  which,  I  would  observe, 
have  been  imitated  by  Procop.  p.  lis,  30.  rb  re  ovofia  kc  avroifg  wy 
aTTOKeKpia^ai, 

»3  The  Grecians,  then  —  expedition,]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  true  sense 
of  this  enigmatical  passage.    The  o^vhas  the  resumptive  force;  and  there  is 

a  repetition  of  the  sentiment  above  expressed  SoKti  St  uoi Ejcvuc^crot.  The 

clause  ^(Toi  6XKTi\iav  IwUeav  may,  for  the  understanding  of  the  sentence,  be 
best  considered  as  parenthetical,  and  of  which  the  sense  is :  "  And  who 
spoke  a  language  mutually  understood  by  each  other."  The  words 
bfiSifujiwoi  fjoav  found  in  some  MSS.  are,  indeed,  glosseraatical,  derived  from 
1. 4,  3. ;  but  they  give  the  true  sense  of  the  clause,  and  show  the  antiquity 
of  the  interpretation  in  question.  Bredow,  however,  denies  that  the  lan- 
guages of  tne  Pelasgi  and  Hellenes  were  so  different  as  to  prevent  them 
from  understanding  each  other.  And  he  renders,  "  wie  viel  von  einander 
wussten.*' 

*♦  Want  of  reciprocal  c&mmunicationy  dfii^iav,]  So  Theophr.  de  Volup- 
tate  ap.  Athen.  5,  11.  D.,  speaking  of  the  life  of  the  heroes  who  fought 
against  Troy,  says  (perhaps  with  reference  to  this  passage) :  6  fUv  (JOoq)  ydp 
cucardtrKtvoQ,  Kai  Ko^dirip  dvivpirog  ffv,  ovr  iTrifiiKiac  o^fftje,  ovn  rwv  rtx^cuv 
diaKpifitiJfuvutv, 

•i  It  is  well  remarked  by  Haack,  that  the  words  ri^v  arpariav  —  KwijX^ov 
are  meant  to  lead  up  to  the  following  remarks  on  the  origin  of  navigation, 
and  the  practice  of  piracy. 

»  For  Minos,]  The  Scholiast  remarks  that  "  by  three  comparisons, 
Thucydides  shows  the  slender  power  of  the  times  which  preceded  the 
Peloponnesian  'warijirstf  with  the  period  before  Minos;  secondly,  with 
that  from  his  age  to  the  Trojan  war;  and  thirdly,  from  thence  to  his 
own  times."  On  this  empire  of  the  sea  exercised  by  Minos,  the  com- 
mentators refer  to  Aristot.  Pol.  2,  8.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  4.  Stob.  Serm.  42. 
Strabo  1. 10.  Apollod.  1.  3. ;  and  other  writers  cited  by  Meurs.  in  Creta 
3,  5.,  as  also  Plato  de  Leg.  3,  596.,  Cumberland's  Origin  of  Nations,  p.  299., 
and  Selden's  Mare  Clausum,  1,  9.  I  would  add,  that  this  passage  is  had  in 
view  by  Pausan.  1,  27,  9.  and  Scymnus  v.  542.  wpd)rovg  H  Kp^ra'c  ^ao-i  rijc 
'EXXijvuc^t  dp^at,  ^aXarriaQ  ti  xai  vtjffiwridag  troXiig  Karairxftv,  lig  dk  xai 
ow6iKi(Tai  ai)T(ov  "E^opog  BiprjKtv,  where,  for  want  of  seeing  this,  the  Latin 
translator  ignorantly  rendered  r^c  ^ESXijvucijc  Grcecice,  More  egregious 
is  the  blunder  into  which  Gail  has  fallen  in  his  translation  of  thb  passage. 
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a  very  extensive  mastery  oyer  what  is  now  called  the  Grecian 
sea,  and  goTemed  the  Cydades;  of  most  of  which  he  was 
the  first  coloniser,  expelling  the  Carians  ^,  and  establishing 
therein  his  own  sons*^  as  governors.  He  also,  of  course  \  did . 
his  utmost  to  clear  the  sea  of  piracy,  in  order  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  revenues.  ^ 

V.    For  the  Greeks  ^  in  old  time,  and  of  the  Barbarians, 
both  those  who  inhabited  the  sea-coast  of  the  continent  %  and 


It  would  seem  incredible  that  a  Greek  professor  should  be  ignorant  o£  an 
idiom  so  frequent  in  Thucydides,  and  the  best  writers  (as  Herod.  1,  11. 
trfHoTOQ  pap(idpiav  rJ/v  iSfuv,  I,  23.  et  sspe),  and  take  up  with  a  sense 
which  would  involve  a  manifest  falsehood.  I  must  not  omit  to  observe  that 
the  above  passage  of  Scymnus  was  had  in  view  by  Philost.  V.  Ap.  5,  25.  See 
also  Apollodorus,  3, 15, 8.  (where  consult  Heyne),  and  a  learned  "  Commen- 
tatio  deCastoris  Epochis  populorum  qui  mans  imperium  tenubse  feruntur." 
1. 1.  in  Nov.  Comment.  Soc  Gotting.  The  passage  is  also  had  in  view  by 
Callim.  ap.  Cyrill.  contra  Julian  1.  p.  191.  On  Minos,  see  Mitford's 
Greece,  1.24. 

By  the  ^  Grecian  Sea"  (which  the  Scholiast  says  was  formerly  called  the 
Carton)  is  meant  the  Archipeh^o.  The  Cvdadet  were  so  called,  as  forming 
a  sort  of  drde  around  Delos.  See  the  Schol.  The  sense  is,  that "  Minos  had 
much  power  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Archipelago,  and  actually 
governed  the  Cydades."  I  must  not  omit  to  remark,  that  Herod,  j,  122. 
speaks  as  if  there  were  some  before  Minos  who  held  the  empire  of  the  sea. 
Mi'voog,  ec  ^i}  tiq  oXXoc  TrpSrepog  tovtov  ftpx^  Trjg  daXdoffriQ.  He  adds,  that 
Polycrates  was  the  first  r^c  dv^pwirivfjc  Xryo/xivijc  ytvtiic  who  aimed  at  naval 
empire ;  where  r^c  avB.  yev.  has  been  well  explamed  by  Wessel,  the  hu^ 
tomal  period,  as  oppo^  to  the  mythtctd,  mentioned  at  1.5. 

8  Tie  Cariaru,^  Isocrates  Panath.  and  Herodo.  1,  171.  ascribe  this  ex- 
pulsion to  the  Athenians,  and  only  say  that  Minos  subjected  the  islanders. 
Thacyd&des  does  not  indeed  say  that  he  colonised  ail  the  islands,  some 
of  wmch  undoubtedly  were  settled  afterwards  by  the  Athenians;  as  is 
beautifully  adverted  to  by  Eurip.  Ion.  1 583.  oi  r&vde  S'  av  iraXdic  ytvSfitvoi 
cirv  XP^^V  ffcffpwfuvip  KvKXdSag  iwouir)<TOvat  vtitrcdag  vroKtie, 

9  EttabUthing  therein  his  oum  son*  as  governors.']  Hence  I  would  illus- 
trate Psal.  45,  17.  "Thou  shalt  have  children  whom  thou  mayst  make 
princes  (rather  governors,  Sept.  &pxovraQ)  in  all  lands."  Rather  "  over  (or 
througfiout)  the  whole  land." 

<  Of  course^  «uc  «^k6c,  as  it  is  likely  he  would,]  Some  render,  "  as  most 
probable,"  which  yields  a  frigid  sense :  insomuoh  that  Hobbes  had  recourse, 
very  unnecessarily,  to  transposition.    I  have  preferred  the  version  of  Smith, 

^  Revenues^  Grammius  and  Smith  understand  levae,  not  of  the  tn- 
coming  of  the  customs,  &c.,  but  of  their  safe  transfer  to  Crete.  A  signi- 
fication not  a  little  frigid.  'Icvot  and  vrpo<Ttivai  in  the  former  sense  are 
used  at  2,  13.,  and  often  by  the  best  writers.  The  sense  I  have  adopted  is 
supported  by  the  Scholiast. 

»  For  the  Greeks.]  Now  (the  Scholiast  observes)  is  brought  forward 
the  cause  of  this  pirateering. 

'^Continent.]  Namely,  of  Asia  Minor.  So  called  var' Uox^  Seethe 
Schol. 
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such  as  occupied  the  islands,  when  they  had  begun  to  have  a 
freer  intercourse  by  shipping^,  betook  themselves  to  piracy*, 
under  the  command  of  persons  not  the  least  powerful^  who 
led  them  on  both  for  their  own  gain,  and  for  subsistence  to  the 
lower  sort;  and  attacking  cities  unwalled^  and  scatteringly 
inhabited,  like  villages,  they  plundered  them,  and  from  thence 
derived  most  of  their  livelihood^;  the  employment,  as  yet, 
bringing  with  it  nothing  of  shame,  nay,  ratlier  conferring 
somewhat  even  of  glory.  ®  Indeed,  the  traces  of  this  custom 
are  still  discernible  in  certain  parts  of  the  continent  ^,  where 


s  A  freer  intercourse  by  shipping,]  Goeller  refers  to  Ukert's  Geogr: 
Gr.  and  Rom.  t.  I.  p.  9.,  and  Clarke  on  Odyss.  2,  167. 

*  Betook  fhefnselves  to  piracy.]  SoLiban.  Or.  p.  124.B.  rd  irpwra  ipyartav 
vtStv  \t}(TTtiai  Kai  iiapTrdZdv  rd  aXKriXtav.  Herodotus,  indeed,  2.  1 52.  attempts 
to  extenuate  the  guilt  on  the  plea  of  necessity;  AvayKairi  KaHXafSt  *lwvdg 
r€  Kai  KSipag  dvdpag  Kara  Xijtrjv  UTrXufffavTaQ.  "  Greece,  in  its  early  days  (says 
Mitford),  was  in  a  state  of  perpetual  marauding  and  piratical  warfare. 
Cattle,  as  the  great  means  of  subsistence,  were  first  the  great  object  of 
plunder.  Then,  as  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  by  degrees  settled  to  agri- 
culture, men,  women,  and  children  were  sought  for  slaves.  But  Greece 
had  nothing  more  peculiar  than  its  adjacent  sea ;  where  small  islands  were 
so  thickly  scatterea,  that  their  inhat>itants,  and  in  some  measure  those  of 
the  shores  of  the  surrounding  continent  also,  were  mariners  by  necessity, 
and  almost  by  nature.  Water-expeditions,  therefore,  were  soon  found 
most  commodious  for  carrying  oflTspoOs." 

5  Not  the  least  powerful.]  A  litotes  frequent  in  the  best  writers.  See 
Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  §  462.,  where,  among  other  passages,  is  cited  Herod.  4,  95. 
*EXXriv(ov  oil  rtf  dff^evnTTaTtp  ffo^iory  Tiv^aydpy,  which  passage,  I  suspect, 
was  in  the  mind  of  Horace  Carm.  l,  28, 15.  "  Pythagoras  —  non  sorcRdus 
auctor  Naturae  verique."  I  will  only  add,  that  on  this  principle  the  well- 
known  haudquaquam  spcmandus  auctor  of  Livy  admits  of  justification; 
though  the  use  of  such  an  idiom,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  Livy 
stood  to  Polybius,  was  in  very  bad  taste. 

^  Cities  unwaUed.]  Gail  renders  "  pef^tes  republiques."  But  irpovrriirTovTic 
requires  that  TroXtmv  should  be  taken  m  the  usual  sense,  which  is  defended 
by  an  imitation  of  Joseph,  p.  1 190, 15.  irpoafmnrov  uooIq  Kai  TroXitrt.  The 
cities,  or  rather  toums,  were  doubtless  built,  like  almost  all  the  antient 
ones,  scatteringly,  *'  sparsis  domibus  et  disjectis"  (as  says  Tacitus),  so  as  to 
appear  rather  a  congeries  of  several  villages  than  a  city.  And  this  j^  what 
Thucyd.  means  by  Kara  Ktafiag  olKovfisvaig.  Sparta  exactly  answered  to  this 
description,  and  continued  such  until  the  ruin  of  the  state.  Such,  too, 
were  Mantinea,  Tegcea,  &c.  So  Polyb.  2,  17,9.  tfKovv  Kara  KMftac 
aTHx^tTTovg,  Diod.  Sic.  3,  260.  Ktajitjdbv  oUiivy  to  omit  many  other  passages. 

7  Made  —  livelihood,]     Here  Gottleber  compares  Justin,  1.  45,  J. 

*  Bringing — glory.]  So  Plut.  Pomp.  24.,  also  speaking  of  piracy,  says, 
furtixoPt  **>g  Kai  doKav  riva  rov  kpyov  Aipovrog.  The  passage  is  almost  tran- 
scribed by  Procop.  B.G.  2, 14.  and  li.  A.  C.  21. 

'  For  ifjirtipwTuiVf  which  yields  too  vague  a  sense,  I  read  'HTrctfxirwj/, 
Epirots,  among  whom  we  know  pirateering  long  continued,  and  even  yet 
lingers. 
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it  is  faad  in  hoBonr  if  it  be  bat  practised  handsomely  ^^ :  nay^ 
it  is  eyident  from  the  old  poets  '*,  who  introduce  people  every 

'0  Handsomeh.]  On  the  exact  sense  of  KoXCigy  interpreters  are  not 
agreed.  The  l^holiast  explains  it  eiKnftiac  i^ai  (fttXav^ponnog :  to  which, 
however,  the  commentators  take  strong  exception.  Quis  temperet  sibi  a 
risu  ?  exclaims  Gottleber.  Juste  et  moderate  prsdari  (says  Bauer^,  idem 
est  quod  Terentii  'cum  ratione  insanire  !"*  They  would,  therefore,  (as 
formerly  Portus,  Stephens,  Graram,  and  lately  Haack,)  take  it  to  sig- 
nify fciie^  perite,  cuiut^^  dexierouslyy  cleverly^  like  the  Lacedemonian 
thefts ;  so  as  neither  to  have  the  plan  detected,  nor  the  execution  frus- 
trated by  being  caught  in  the  fact.  Thus^aXwc  will  be  taken  like  ^povifnac, 
in  Luke  1 6. 8.  (where  see  my  note.)  But  after  all,  it  may  justly  be  doubted 
whether  this  be  the  true  sense.  The  significarion  in  question  requires  to  be 
established  on  authority,  which  has  not,  and  perhaps  cannot  be  done.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  may  be  most  prucknt  to  acquiesce  in  the  old  inter- 
pretation, which  (as  there  are  two  handles  by  which  every  thing  may  be 
taken)  admits  of  justification ;  and  the  laugh,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
poet,  **  may  chance  to  turn  on  t'other  side.*'  Men  do  not  usufdly  relish 
robbery  any  better  for  beine  craftily  planned,  and  cleverly  executed, 
though  blundering  knavery  is  the  more  censured  :  but  they  really  are  more 
favourably  disposed  to  robbery  when  practised  with  sonie  kind  of  r^ard  to 
humani^,  and  with  some  feelings  of  nonour  and  justice.  And  this  is  all 
that  the  Scholiast  means ;  though  his  sense  is,  as  far  as  concerns  (ittnpwc^ 
as  incautiously  worded  as  J.  Thomasius's  title  to  his  tract,  De  latrocinOs  ho^ 
nestis.  In  fiict  be  explains  hhnself  by  the  examples  of  this  handsome  usage, 
m  in  not  taking  ploughing  oxen,  nor  robbing  by  night,  nor  committing  mur- 
der. For  1  regard  these  but  as  examtdes  of^the  kind  of  indulgence  shown ; 
for  if  they  would  not  take  the  ploughing  oxen,  neither  would  they  the  in-^ 
strumenta,  or  utensils  necessary  for  agriculture,  nor,  by  the  same  rule,  the 
tools  of  any  handicraft.  As  to  forbearance  from  murder,  that  would  be 
confined  to  cases  where  no  resistance  was  made.  The  remaining  instance 
of  their  not  robbing  by  ni^t  (for  so  it  is  found  in  the  best  editions),  may 
very  well  excite  some  doubt,  since  it  is  contrary  to  what  we  know  of  rob- 
bery in  every  age,  as  the  "  Surgunt  de  nocte  latrones,"  and  1  Thess.  5.  2. 
anci  2  Pet.  5. 10.  will  testify.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  suspect,  that  the  old 
reading  ^  (KXtirrov,  oirrt  wKrbg  has  been  injudiciously  altered  to  i)  IkKitttov 
wktSq.  I  venture  to  propose  a  milder  emendation :  for  ovn  read  iVe, 
scihcet.  This,  however,  is,  I  fancy,  quasi  mortuo  medicinam  facere  ;  for  I 
suspect  that  the  words  Bri  wKrhq  came  from  the  margin.  But  how,  it  may 
be  asked,  can  we  dispense  with  them  ?  And  would  not  the  sense  be  even 
more  objectionable  ?  for  it  would  be  a  strange  instance  of  politeness  in  the 
robber  to  abstain  from  robbery.  But  what,  if  we  assign  to  IkK^ktov  the 
sense  pilfer  f  These  pirates,  it  seems,  afiected  open  plunder y  or  raising 
contributions,  not  secret  pilfering  (in  which  sense  KXiwrw  is  generally  used 
in  the  antient  classical  writers).  They,  it  seems,  practised  a  sort  of  bucca^ 
neering  ;  and,  like  certain  of  those  rovers  (and  such  land  pirates  as  Robin 
Hood,  and  others,  of  the  middle  ages),  affected  to  be  guided  by  some  of  the 
rules  of  justice  and  feelings  of  humanity,  especially  as  they  found  that  by 
such  moderation  they,  upon  the  whole,  gained  far  more  than  they  lost. 
From  St.  John  lO,  10.  6  rX/jmyc  ovk  ipx^Tai,  «'  /ii)  'iva  kXb^Jj^  kuI  ^txry  Kai 
itroXkiFtj,  it  seems  that  customs  had  then  changed  for  the  worse.  In  fact  the 
pirates,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  were  murderers,  since  they  used  to  throw 
the  unhappy  captives  into  the  sea ;  whence  they  were  called  KaTairovnaraL 

'1  TheoldpoeU.]     As  Homer,  Od.  3, 71.,  and  Hymn.  ApoU.  452.     See 
the  Scholiast  and  Eustath.  on  the  Odyss.  y.  p.  1457. 
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where  asking  the  question  of  mariners,  **  whether  they  are 
pirates?'*  neither  they  who  are  interrogated,  it  seems,  dis- 
owning the  fact,  nor  those  who  make  it  their  business  to 
know  *%  reproaching  them  with  it  They,  moreover,  practised 
robbery  on  each  other  by  land  ^^ ;  and  even  to  the  present 
day,  in  many  parts  of  Greece,  a  state  of  society  exists^*  not 
dissimilar  to  the  antient  one ;  as  about  the  Ozolian  Locrians, 
the  ^olians,  and  Acamanians,  and  all  that  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, in  which  the  custom  of  wearing  weapons  ^\  introduced 
by  old  piratical  habits  ^^,  is  still  retained. 

VI.  Formerly,  indeed,  the  whole  of  Greece  wore  arms  ' ; 
both  on  account  of  their  insecure  mode  of  habitation  \  and 
the  insecurity  of  mutual  intercourse :  nay,  they,  like  the  Bar- 
barians ^,  pursued  all  their  customary  avocations  with  arms» 

i<  Made  it  their  humeu  to  know.]  Such  is  the  sense  of  the  phrase  o\q  r 
ixc/icXcc  f7i7  tiSkvaiy  v^hich  is  found  also  in  Xen.  Memor.  4, 7.  o\q  iTtfukkc 
Tovra  itdkvai, 

15  Robbery  by  land,]  Thus  answering  to  the  Latin  preedonet.  So  Cicero  C. 
Vemim,  2, 5.  **  Urbes  piratis  praedombusque  patefactse."  The  most  iamout 
of  these  land  pirates  were,  and  still  are,  tne  Arabs  ;  and  not  long  nnce  the 
Irish  and  Scotch. 

>«  A  state  of  society  exists,]  Such  is,  I  conceire^  the  sense  of  vkfurau 
And  so  4,  64.  5, 59.,  and  Herod,  frequently. 

**  The  custom  of — retained,]  Goeller  cites  Amroian.  Marc.  lib.  27. 
extr.  fremientari  sueta  Htora  propter  fiscantium  insidias  decHnantet,  And 
Dukar,  Aristot.  Pol.  11,  6.  and  Petit.  Leg.  Att.  p.  125,  and  561. 

10  Old  piratical  habits,]  This  has,  I  conceive,  m  reference  not  only  to 
the  arms  worn  by  the  pirates,  but  also  by  such  as  meant  to  defend  their  pro- 
perty. 

1  Wore  arms,]  To  the  passages  cited  by  Wasse  and  Duker,  I  add 
Arist.  Pol.  4,  8.  Toiic  y^  apxaiovQ  v6fu>VQ  Xiav  &ir\ovg  tlvat  Kcd  fiap^a^tKov^ 
IffiStipo^opovvTo  ydp  ok  *£XX^v€c*  This  custom,  it  seems,  had,  by  the  tune  of 
Thucyoides,  grown  into  disuse.  A  similar  cause,  namely,  mutnal  fear, 
again  introduced  it  about  250.  B.  C,  as  appears  from  Pint.  Arat.  C.  6. 

9  Unfortified  nusnner  of  dtoelling,]  All  the  commentators  understand 
this  of  thdr  houses  being  w^enced  ;  and  such  is  a  not  uncommon  sense  of 
«Tici7<Tcc:  but  it  is  improbable  that  the  houses  should  be  left  unfenced, 
when  the  persons  were  so  carefully  defended.  I  would  therefore  under- 
stand cllKtj<ne  of  the  act  of  inhabiting  /  the  noun  being  put  in  the  plural,  as 
referring  to  many,  as  in  2,  16.  6, 88.  Xen.  Cyr.  2,4,  15,  7,  4, 1.  Pausam 
9,  5, 1.  The  sense  will  thus  be,  "because  of  their  not  dwelling  in  for- 
tified towns,  but  in  open  villages,  or  scattered  lodges ;"  which  was  touched 
on  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

3  IMce  the  Barb<mans.]  So  the  antient  Oalli  (as  we  learn  from  Li  vv,  21,20.) 
came  armed  even  to  their  common  councils,  as  did  lately  the  Poles.  But 
the  description  of  our  author  has  the  most  exact  counterpart  in  that  of  the 
antient  Germans  given  by  Tacitus,  in  his  Germ.  13.  ''Nihil  autem  neque 
public®  neque  private  rei,  nisi  armati  agunt."  Very  similar  to  which  is  what 
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and  the  parts  of  Ghreece  ^»  where  such  a  state  of  society  exists, 
are  a  manifest  evidence  of  the  habits  which  once  extended 
over  the  whole  of  it  The  Athenians  were  among  the  first* 
to  lay  aside  the  wearing  of  arms,  and,  relaxing  the  severity  of 
antient  customs,  to  pass  into  a  more  refined  and  civilised  mode 
of  life.  ^  Nay,  it  is  not  long  since  the  more  elderly  of  the 
rich  among  them  ceased  wearing  (conformably  to  those  luxu- 
rious habits)  linen  tunics,  and  wreathing  their  hair  into  a 
topping,  which  they  clasped  around  by  the  insertion  of  a  golden 


Dr.  Clarke  says  of  the  Circassians,  in  a  letter  preserved  by  Mr.  Otter,  in 
his  interesting  life  of  that  lamented  scholar,  p.  427.  "  Among  the  Circas- 
sians the  labours  of  the  plough  become  a  warlike  occupation ;  and  the  sower 
goes  to  cast  his  ^rain,  attended  by  his  sabre,  his  fusil,  and  a  horse  that 
may  outstrip  the  winds  in  their  course."  It  is  indeed  much  the  same  in  all 
barbarous  and  semibnrbarous  states  of  society. 

*  ne  parts  of  Greece  —  whoie  of  iL]  This  passage  is  closely  imi- 
tated by  Dion.  rial.  Antiq.  p.  474.  aifra  rd  vvv  vpaTTOfuva firjvvfiaTa  oit 

ftucpd  riav  waXat&v  IwiTfiSevfidrufv  viroXa^iiv,  And  by  Procop.  p.  321,  34. 
See  also  Greg,  Corinth,  on  Hermog.  p.  893. 

5  Amon^  the  first.]  Here  the  sense  is  plain ;  but  I  confess  myself  not 
satisfied  with  the  present  reading,  nor  the  mode  of  considering  it  adopted 
by  Mattha^i  and  Heilman,  who  tsJce  rdtc  for  airoig.  Such  a  principle  should 
not  be  resorted  to  where  any  other  method  can  be  devised.  As  to  Mat- 
thiae's  examples,  they  almost  all  bear  another  kind  of  explanation,  or  else 
need,  or  admit  of,  emendation.  In  short,  I  would  here  read  irp&rov^ 
and  subaud  Karort^e^votc.  So  in  a  kindred  expression,  9,  24.  luyiarov  ^k 
«ai  fcv  rote  irpwrov  IxdicteKrc  rb  (rrpdrtvfia.     See  note  infra,  1. 3, 1 7. 

«  Relaxing  —  life.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  this  difficult 
passage,  which  Smith  has  strangely  perverted.  Though  it  is  very  far  from 
my  intention  to  chronicle  his  blunders,  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  have  more  completely  changed  the  sense  of  iveifuvy 
ry  diairy  than  he  has  done ;  not  to  say  that  ffidrjpov  extends  to  arms  of  every 
kind,  and  not  swords  alone.  So  Mitford,  1,  76.,  with  a  reference  to  this 
passage,  says,  that  "the  Athenians  bepan  first  to  acqiure  more  civilised  man- 
ners, and  dropping  the  practice  of  going  constantly  armed,  introduced  a  civil 
dress,  in  contradistinction  to  the  military."  The  phrase  dvttfUvy  ry  diairy^ 
which  is  a  very  elegant  one,  occurs  in  Phil.  Jud.  p.  584.  D.  On  this  and 
the  ic  rb  Tpv^iortpov  iiiH<JTii\9av,  as  also  the  appoSiairov,  I  shall  fiiUy  treat 
in  my  edition ;  and  shall  for  the  present  content  myself  with  observing, 
that  this  passage  is  imitated  by  Phil.  Jud.  p.  900.  D.  ol  irpiafivTipoi  twv 
appoStainav.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  by  the  djdp.  Tnucy(Udes  does 
not  so  much  refer  to  luxury  in  eeneral  as  to  that  of  dress  in  particular, 
especially  golden  ornaments.  So  Dion.  Hal.  Antiq.  p.  105,36.  xpy^'^P^^-y^ 
fyrav  o\  ^afjivoi  rore,  jcat  Tvpprjvutv  oifx  firrov  afipodicuTou  Herodian,  2, 8,  16. 
Ic  rb  appoSiaiTov  Aviifuvoc.  See  also  Clem.  Alex.  p.  286.  A.  and  iGschyl, 
Pers.  41.  The  elderly  Athenians  seem  especially  to  have  been  prone  to 
luxury  of  this  kind.  So  Aristoph.  Concion.  848.  ysptov  dk  x^pet  X'^avi^a  koI 
KovlToSaQ  lx<tfy,  *'  made  of  very  soft  wool  and  thin  soles,"  and  Vesp.  ^jo^i/^o* 
frapkxiav  "6(ra  wpwfibrg  ^vit^pa'   x6v$pov   Xiix^iv^  x^**'«»'  /iaXajcj)v, 
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grasshopper  7,  (or  harvest  fly.)     Hence  also  the  same  fashion 
was,  from  national  affinity,  widely  prevalent  among  the  more 


7  GMen  graahopper,]  i.  e.  head-bands,  to  keep  the  top-knot  (icp*>/3»XovJ 
in  order,  like  our  ornamental  combs.  The  top  of  these  cp.  was  shaped 
after  the  resemblance  of  a  grashopper:  a  form  fashionable,  from  the  predi- 
lection which  the  Athenians  had  for  what  bore  some  affinity  to  themselves, 
who  boasted  of  being  aifrSx^ovtc*  These  grashopper  combs  are  alluded  to 
by  Aristoph.  Equit.  1531.  oS"  Ikuvoc  op^y  rtmyo<p6fiOi:  rtf  Apxauji  trxilfACtrt 
XofifrpSi:.  (Anglice,  as  fine  as  an  old  beau.)  Also  bv  Philostr.  Imag.  p.  837. 
Heracl.  Pont.,  in  his  tract  rrepi  rj^ov^g,  cited  by  Athen.  p.  512.  B.  Similar 
ornaments  are  ascribed  to  the  Samians  (who  derived  the  custom  from  the 
old  Athenians),  by  Asias,  a  very  antient  writer,  cited  by  Athen.  525.  E, 
Xpvtniat  dk  K6pvfipai  irr'  ahr&Vy  rimy  eg  wf,  ^at^'at  ^  jywpijj/ro  dykfJKp,  Hence 
IS  illustrated  Horn.  II.  p,  52.  o'i  XP^^V  "  apyvptff  l(y<pr}KutvTOt  where  I  would 
take  ^(T^.  for  xp^^*^  '^'^^  dpyvp&v  tnptjKiljv  dvi^ovvro.  So  Nonnus  Dionys. 
14.  394.  Kai  trXoKduotc  tvoSfjiov  lirfffifiTjKtiKTt  KaXvTTTprfv.  The  passage  is  had 
in  view  by  iElian,  Var.  Hist.  4, 22.,  and  Lucian  in  Navigio  init.  Agath.  p.  9., 
besides  many  other  passages.  I  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  this  custom 
seems  of  Asiatic  origin ;  at  least  such,  I  conceive,  is  the  wearing  of  gold. 
So  in  the  epitaph  on  the  Athenians  slain  at  Marathon:  xpv<ro0($p4ov  M^^<uv 
lirrSpivav  Svvafjiiv,  Lycurg.  c.  50,163.  30.  Most  of  my  readers  will  remem- 
ber the  Virgilian  Crines  nodantur  in  aurum.    See  my  note  on  1  Pet.  3,  3. 

I  would  here,  with  Bekker  and  Goeller,  read  ivipffu^  from  many  MSS. ; 
which  also,  as  Goeller  observes,  is  supported  by  iElian,  V.  H.  2.  22.,  to 
which  I  have  to  add  a  vast  number  of  classical  passages.  Goeller  (after 
Thiersch,  in  a  Comment,  in  the  Acta  Monac.  t.  3.  p.  273.)  observes,  that 
the  sense  is,  "  cicadas  innectere  cincinnis,  ut  cum  cincinnis  complicatse  eos 
constringant  omentque.**  Kpw/SuXoc  he  derives  from  Kopa,  or  rpa,  and  the 
old  OFYMEN,  whence  FAXetv,  ttkuvy  and  volvere.  Thus  it  denotes  what  in- 
volves the  head  around,  and  encircles  it  with  a  crown.  The  form  of  this 
topping  Thiersch  makes  out  from  Eurip.  Thes.  ap.  Athen.  p.  454.  C. ; 
where  a  shepherd  likens  the  C  to  a  fiearpvxog  tlXty/ilvoc,  as  it  was  always 
compared  with  a  Scythian  bow.  He  also  remarks  that  many  antient  statues 
of  gods  and  heroes  have  the  head  ornament  in  question,  which  he  thus 
describes :  '*  In  his  imaginibus  pexi  exprimuntur  cnpilli  ac  ita  dispositi,  ut 
naturali  online  ad  frontem  atque  cervicem  descendant  ac  compressi  omnera 
cranii  concavitatem  referant.  £x  medio  autem  fronte  reducti  sunt  et  in 
multos  cincinnos  convoluti,  qui  ab  altera  aure  ad  alteram  pertinentes  frontis 
extremitatem  occupant,  densa  serie  connexi  et  maxima  cum  cura  elaborati." 
Finally,  he  cites  Virgil,  Cir.  1 27.  "  Aurea  solemni  comptum  Quum  fibula 
ritu  cecropiae  tereti  nectabat  dente  cicadae."  I  would  add,  tlmt  Tacitus  too, 
in  his  Germ.  C.  58.  has  a  passage  to  our  present  purpose ;  where,  speaking 
of  the  Suevijhe  says  :  "  Insigne  gentis  obliquare  crinem,  nodoque  substrin- 
gere."  And  a  little  further  on  :  "  horrentem  capillum  retro  sequuntur 
(read  retrorsus,  or  retrorsum  comantur)  ac  saepe  in  solo  vertice  religant." 
And  so  Dion.  Hal.  Antiq.  p.  424.  KtKpvfpdKag  tuq  TrXoca/it^ag.  Finally,  I 
would  observe,  in  reference  to  the  extreme  national  antiquity  supposed  to 
be  alluded  to,  by  the  above  ornament,  that  the  Arcadians,  in  like  manner, 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  wore  lumtlte  (moonlike  ornanientii)  as  if  pretend- 
ing to  be  irpoviKijvcu  See  Suid.  in  HiKKttr'fXijvt,  Athen.  p.  540.  Clem. 
Alex.  p.  5.  C.  Aristid.  t.  3.  p.  6.  C.  And  so  Lycoph.  Cass.  483.  (according 
to  the  reading  of  Tzetzes),  lini  irpoakXrivoi  ol  'ApKudtg;  which  Tzelzcs  un- 
derstands figuratively  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  astronomy. 
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antient^  of  the  lomans,  A  modest  and  simple  apparel,  on  the 
contrary,  and  that  conformed  to  the  present  mode,  was  first  used 
by  the  Lacedemonians,  among  whom,  too,  in  other  respects,  the 
more  opulent  were  put  most  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  diet 
and  dress  with  the  bulk  of  the  people.^  They,  too,  were  the 
first  who  used  gymnastic  exercises  ^^,  after  publicly  stripping 
themselves  naked  and  anointing  themselves  with  oil.  For 
formerly,  even  in  the  Olympic  games,  the  Athletes  contended 
with  girdles  about  their  pudenda  [and  not  many  years  have 
elapsed  since  they  were  disused  ^^].     Nay,  even  now,  among 

'  Among  tl^  more  antient,  ^c]  The  words  of  the  original  Toifg  irpto^ 
PvTtpovQ  —  avrij  if  ffKtvrj  KaTi(j\iy  are  somewhat  harsh;  and  Poppo  and 
Gorier  suppose  a  prosopopoeia.  But  however  common  in  our  author  that 
figure  may  be,  it  would  be  little  suited  to  the  present  passage ;  and  there  b 
no  more  a  prosopopoeia  than  in  the  phrases  017/^17,  ^6^  and  \6yo£  icarkxfh 
which  occur  in  the  best  writers.  Bauer  supposes  an  hypallage.  But  that 
is  too  far-fetched  and  formal.  I  have  sometimes  suspected  that  for  rovg 
7rp€<r(3viipovc  we  should  read  rciis  trp^r^vrkpotCf  "  inter  antiquiores." 

9  TVte  more  opulent  — people,]  This  equality  in  the  mode  of  life  be- 
tween the  higher  and  the  lower  it  was  the  general  purpose  of  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus  to  promote ;  and  this  was  effected  bv  severe  sumptuary  laws  as 
to  dress  and  diet,  the  use  of  the  phiditia  and  the  common  schools,  a  total 
prohibition  of  any  money  but  the  old  heavy  iron  coin,  and  many  other  mea- 
sures, which  are  stated  by  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Lycurgus. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  term  '*  more  opulent"  is  used  comparat^ 
since  few  or  no  Lacedemonians  were  absolutely  opulent.  The  hoilatroi 
b  taken  by  the  Scholiast  for  6fjLo6i€UToi,  But  that  is  not  necessary.  The 
word  refers  to  the  common  food,  dress,  and  education,  civil  and  militarv, 
which  all  Spartans  shared  alike.  So  Julian,  p.  134,  9.  with  thb  passage  m 
view,  has :  l<fijc  aUovv  ixp^v  roo(pric  cat  TraiStiac.  It  was  also  (as  Spanheim 
there  remarks)  in  the  mind  ot  Aristot.  Pol.  4,  9.  'ItrodiaiToc  is  indeed  a 
rare  word,  but  occurs  in  Dio  Cass,  and  Lucian,  as  also  in  Libanius's 
Funeral  Oration  on  Julian,  §  109.  (with  this  passage  in  view)  vpooiiKHv 
ai/Tif  ToTg  TToXXoic  l(Todiairov  elvai. 

•0  Usual  evmnastic  ejFercUes,]  i.  e.  (says  the  SchoL)  in  the  games.  On 
this  subject  Duker  refers  to  Casaub.  on  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  475.  and  Periz.  on 
^lian.  V.  H.  3,  58,  Gottleber  suggests  that  the  word  "Jirst**  must  not 
be  too  much  pressed,  since  it  appears  from  Plat.  Rep.  5.  p.  453.  that  the 
Cretans  were  the  first,  and  that  from  them  the  Lacedemonians  borrowed 
this,  like  roost  of  their  other  customs.  But  Plato  there  only  says,  that  they 
first  adopted  gymnastic  exercises.  The  two  accounts  may  very  well  be 
reconciled  by  taking  iyvfiv(it^ij<yav  of  the  gymnasia  not  the  dyiavig, 

'•  >  Not  many  years  have  elapsed^  ^c]  There  has  been  no  little  contro- 
versy raised  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  Athletes  first  dbused  these  girdles. 
Some  (it  is  observed  by  Meurs,  De  Arch.  Ath.  1,  6.  cited  by  Hudson),  as 
the  Schol.  on  Homer,  and  the  Etym.  Mag.,  say  it  took  place  at  the 
52d  Olympiad.  Others,  as  Eustath.  on  Hom.  II. ;//.,  at  the  14th  Olympiad. 
**  But  if,"  continues  Meurs,  **  the  thing  were  so  fer  back,  how  could 
Thucydides,  who  wrote  about  500  years  after,  say  that  the  custom  had 
only  lately  ceased  ?  "  He  would  therefore  cancel  the  oi;.  But  to  this  cbans e , 
unsupported  as  it  is  by  any  MSS.,  there  is  much  objection.    And  thus  Uie 
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some  of  the  Barbarians,  especially  the  Asiatic  ones,  prizes  for 
wrestling  and  pugilism  are  proposed ;  for  which  they  contend 
girdled.  Indeed,  in  many  other  respects  also,  one  may  plainly 
show  that  the  old  Grecian  modes  of  living  were  of  a  similar 
cast  to  the  present  Barbarian  ones. 

VIL  Such  of  the  cities5  moreover,  as  were  the  latest  founded, 
and  when  there  was  a  freer  communication  ^  by  shipping,  and 

Kal  would  require  to  be  altered.  Besides  the  o^  is  confirmed  by  an  imita* 
tion  of  the  passage  in  Appian  T.  1 .  17,  56,  cat  oi  ^o\i>e  xp^*^c  ^^  ov,  &c 
Moreover,  the  cmtnge  in  question  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
context,  in  which,  as  Bauer  says,  "  diuturnitatem  et  perpetuitatem  moris 
cum  8ubli«iculo  pugnandi  ostendefe  velit  auctor.**  Bauer  therefore  would 
remove  the  difficulty  by  not  pressing  on  the  oir  iroXXA  Irtj;  comparing 
Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  2,  50.  nuper  inVenta  (i.  e.  a  few  centuries  before.)  But 
that  is  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a  period  of  time  in  itself  long,  may  be 
called  short  by  comparison.  Not  so  m  the  passage  now  before  us.  As  to 
the  di8cret}ancy,  if  it  is  to  be  removed,  it  may  perhaps  be  done  by  taking 
the  words  oit  iroXKd  irti  t,  ir,  not  of  the  Olympic  games,  but  (as  in  irpatr, 
iyvfji.)  of  ^mnastic  contests  in  generaL  And  this  sense  may  be  favoured 
by  adoptM  the  following  punctuation:  to  di  ir&Kcu  {koL  iv  O.  dywvt,) 
ZuLl^&fiaTa^^ovTtQ^  Stt.y  meaning  to  say,  that  "  not  mahy  years  had  elapsed 
since  this  custom  of  wearing  girdles  in  gymnastic  exercises,  which  had 
gradually  been  declining  from  the  time  that  the  Lacedemonians  vp&Toi 
iyvfjivu>^tj(TaVf  had,  at  no  long  distance  of  time,  wholly  ceased."  If  this 
method  be  not  admitted,  why  then  —  aliauid  humani  passus  est  auctor; 
and  I  must  abandon  him  to  the  fury  of  the  critics.  I  cannot,  however, 
help  suspecting  that  the  clause  is  insititious,  and  from  the  margin;  and 
therefore  I  have  ventured  to  put  it  in  brackets. 

It  seems  clear  from  the  united  authority  of  the  Scholiast  on  Homer,  the 
Etym.  Ma^.  Eustath.,  our  Scholiast,  and  Pausan.  1, 44, 1*  that  Onipput  was 
the  first  wno  ran  naked  in  the  stadium.  From  them  we  find  that  he  had 
come  forth  with  the  girdle,  but  that  it  had  fallen  off  acddentally,  or  by  the 
contrivance  of  Orsippus,  who  thereby  gained  the  victory.  Now  this  event 
has  been  fixed  by  Corsini.  (F.  A.  T.  3.  p.  82.)  and  Boeck  (in  a  recent  tract) 
to  the  14th  Olympiad.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  Dion3r8.  Hal.  Atitiq.  p.  475., 
who,  in  an  int^esting  passage,  evidently  written  with  a  view  to  this  of  our 
author,  says,  that  the  first  who  ventured  to  come  fwth^  ahd  run  naked  at 
the  Olympic  stadium,  was  Acanthus,  at  the  1  ^th  Olympiad.  Nor  is  there 
here  any  contradiction :  for  though  Orsippus  was  the  first  who  ran 
naked^  yet  Acanthus  was  the  first  who  came  forth  to  run  naked. 

The  itaZuinay  it  may  be  observed,  was  a  broad  girdle.  It  is  called  by 
Pausan.  TripH^utficc  But  iid^utfjia  is  found  in  Joseph,  p.  112,  15.  ^taZ<afia 
5*  ktrri  vipl  Td  alSoXa,  So  Philostr.  V.  Ap.  4,  42.  Schol.  on  Hermog.  c.  5, 
Pollux  2,  166.  and  Zonar.  Lex.  523.  ^m^oi/xa.  rb  'mpl  rd  aidola  fnckvaofia. 
The  irtpil^iitfia  appears  from  Pollux  7,  65,  to  have  been  a  belt  which  bound 
up  the  loins,  in  order  to  prevent  ruptures,  such  as  our  mowers  and  dig- 
gers use. 

'  A  freer  commumctttion,'\  The  original  ^^t|  fl-Xwi/wtw^pwv  is  a  phrase 
of  somewhat  uncertain  import ;  but  tsuung  it  in  connection  with  the  con- 
text and  c.  5.  init,  there  is  evidently  a  comparison  between  the  state  of 
navigation  in  the  early  ages,  and  in  later  times,  when  there  was  not  only  a 
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a  greater  superabundance  of  wealth  *,  were  buUt  with  walls 
on  the  very  sea-coasts  ^ ;  or  they  occupied  isthmuses  \  both 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  for  the  sake  of  security 
against  dieir  neighbours/  The  antient  ones,  on  the  contrary, 
both  those  on  the  islands,  and  those  on  the  continent,  were^ 
on  account  of  the  piracy  so  widely  prevalent,  founded  rather 
remote  from  the  sea^;  for  they  ravaged  each  other  ^,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  such  as,  though  not  mariners,  yet  were 
situated  on  the  coast  ^ ;  and  even  to  the  present  day  they  retain 
their  inland  situation. 

greater  attention  paid  to  navigation,  but,  by  the  suppression  of  piracy,  a 
greater  security  imparted,  and  consequently  a  freer  intercourse  occurred 
between  diflferent  states.  The  Scholiast  has  therefore  rightly  explained  it; 
nor  had  Stephens  jnst  reason  to  suppose  that  he  read  ovvw.  In  fact,  there 
IB  an  ellipsis  of  wpayuantv.  The  above  interpretation  of  irXwi/i.  is  sup« 
ported  not  only  by  Dionys.  Hal.  1,  63,  (cited  by  Goeller),  but  by  various 
passages  of  Dio'Cms.,  Appian,  Phiio,  Arrian,  Max.  Tyr.,  and  other  classical 
authorities  which  I  shall  adduce  in  my  edition, 
>  Superabundance  ofioealih,]    See  Note  on  I,  2. 

*  The  very  sea-<:oasts.]  This  alludes  to  the  previously  contrary  practice 
of  building  them,  as  Thucyd.  relates,  apart  from  the  sea.  **  Such  (says  Mit« 
ford,  1, 25.)  had  been  the  excesses  of  piracy,  that  all  the  shores,  both  of  the 
continent  and  islands  of  Greece,  were  nearly  deserted :  the  ground  was 
caltivated  only  at  a  secure  distance  from  the  sea,  and  there  only  towns  and 
villages  were  to  be  found.  But  no  sooner  was  the  evil  repressed^  than  the 
active  temper  of  the  Greeks  led  them  again  to  the  coast ;  the  most  com- 
modious havens  were  occupied;  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  industry, 
which  had  before  been  exerted  in  robbery,  was  tui^ed  to  commerce ;  and 
as  wealth  accrued,  towns  were  fortified,  so  as  to  secure  them  against  a 
renewal  of  former  evils." 

*  Occupied  iUhmuses,]  literally,  took  o^,  enclosed.  See  Bauer.  There 
seems  to  be  an  especial  reference  to  Cormth,  famous  for  its  strength  (the 
Acrocorinthus  commanding  the  isthmus)  and  its  commerce.  One  of  the 
latest  of  the  cities  so  founded  was  Potida^ 

ft  For  the  sake  of  security  against  their  neighbours,]  Thus  Mitford,  1,  52. 
truly  observes,  that,  in  all  times,  **  the  terms  neighbour  and  enemy  have,  in  the 
language  of  politics,  been  nearly  sjmonymous.*'  And  I  cannot  but  think 
that  Juvenal  had  thb  in  view  in  the  b^iitiful  lines  of  Sat»  15,  53,  **  Inter 
finitimos  vetus  atque  antiqua  simultas,  Immortale  odium^  et  nunquam  sanai*^ 
bile  vulnus  Ardet  adhuc,  Ombos  et  Ten^ra." 

*  Remote  from  the  sea,]    So  Sparta,  Thebes,  Delphi,  Argos,  &c. 

7  For  they  ravaged  —  coast,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  this  di£Gcult 
passage,  which  must  be  taken  parenthetically.  It  b  meant  that  all  cities 
were  prone  to  ravage  and  plunder  each  other,  and  amongst  the  rest  such 
kif  though  not  addicted,  &c.  eoKdemoc  is  for  daKaffffovpybg,  i*  e.  (as  the 
Schol.  on  1,67.  explains)  **  exercised  in  naval  afl&irs."  The  word  in  this 
sense  is  unnoticed  by  the  lexicographers,  though  it  occurs  in  Herod.  7, 144. 
LuGian,2,96.  Arrian,  E.  A.  7, 19,  iO.^akaomoiAp^piiTroi,  All  from  Homer's 
0.  ^.  614.  o^  ofiffi  daXd^oia  ipyajUfiyXeu 

^  On  the  coast,]  Kdrta  literally  signifies  doum^  as  avw,  up  ;  but  also  inland. 
The  gender,  too,  (as  often)  is  here  adjusted  to  the  sense^  rather  than  the 
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VIIL  Nor  was  piracy  less  practised  by  the  islanders  ^  both 
Carians  and  Phoenicians,  (for  by  the  former  most  of  the 
islands  were  colonised) ;  a  manifest  proof  of  which  is,  that 
when  Delos  ^  was,  in  this  very  war,  midergoing  purification  ^f 
and  the  coffins  of  those  who  had  died  in  the  islands  being 
dug  up,  above  half  the  corpses  were  found  to  be  Cari^o^ 
recognised  as  such,  both  by  their  suit  of  arms  ^  being  buried 


grammatical  inflexion  of  the  word.  By  the  coniinenU  just  before  spoken  of, 
are  meant  particularly  those  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 

»  7%^  islanders,]  who  also  still  continue  it.  In  which  view,  Wasse 
refers  to  Diod.  1.  and  Tournefort,  Itin.  1,  154.  As  to  the  Carians  and 
Phoenicians,  both  of  whom  are  here  mentioned,  Meurs,  in  his  Crete  and 
Modes,  relates,  from  Diod.  and  Conon,  that  the  Carians  colonised  the 
islands  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Phoenicians.  If  this  be  true,  though  they 
might  be  the  colonisers  of  most  of  the  islands,  yet  they  were  not  the 
original  settlers.  But  indeed  there  is  no  discrepancy,  if  the  old  reading 
wKiitrav  be  (as  I  think  it  ought)  restored ;  for  the  facts  mentioned  are  only 
proofs  of  inhabitancy,  not  colonisation. 

«  Delos.]  Wasse  refers  to  Plato,  Pfaaed.  p.  44.  D. 

3  Undergoing  purification,]  For  it  was  maintained  by  pagan  superstition 
that  the  sacred  island  ought  not  to  be  de6led  with  corpses.  On  the  mode 
in  which  this  purification  was  performed,  &c.,  see  infra,  1.  9,  104. 

4  By  their  suit  (or  set)  of  arms,  apparatu  armorum.]  Such  is  possibly 
the  sense  of  <rKtvy  rStv  birkiav ;  though  the  commentators  think  it  is  simply 
for  oirXoti,  And  wivt)  does  sometimes  of  itself  signify  8?rXt9(c ;  ^  in  Paus. 
10,  31,  a.  Eurip.  Rhes.  «02.  Polyaen.  p.  662.  The  phrase  <nc£wy  tS>v  SirXwv 
is,  indeed,  very  rare^  and  no  examples  are  adducea  by  the  commentators. 
But  I  find  it  in  Pausan.  10, 17,  4.  Procop.  149,30.  183, 17.  320, 26.  365,5. 
376,  II.  I  must,  however,  not  dissemble  that  I  find  the  other  mode  of 
int^retation  supported  by  Livy  9,  14.  apparatus  armorum,  for  arma.  And 
Arrian,  E.  A.  1, 16, 8.  roitTovQ  t^a^ev  A.  Kw  roTc  SwXotc.  And  the  former 
mode  is  inconsistent  with  what  the  Scholiast  (probably  on  the  authority  of 
some  antient  writerj  tells  us.  **  The  Carians  (says  he^  first  invented  the 
bosses  of  shields  and  the  crests  of  helmets.  Hence  with  theu*  dead  they 
buried  a  little  shield  and  crest,  in  allusion  to  this  discovery ;  and  by  this  the 
Carians  might  be  reco^ised,  but  the  Phoenicians  by  the  mode  of  interment  j 
for  whereas  other  nations  lay  the  corpse  towards  the  east,  the  Phoenicians 
studiously  turn  them  to  the  west.^'  iNow,  as  to  the  invention  of  bosses  and 
crests  by  the  Carians,  it  is  confirmed  by  Uerodot.  1, 1 72.,  who  adds  thehandles 
and  devices  of  shields.  But  the  expression  irictvy  rStv  hirkmr  scarcely  admits 
of  such  a  limited  sense  as  that  of  a  little  imitative  shield  and  crest ;  and,  in- 
deed,  the  account  itself  of  such  a  custom  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
purpose  for  which  we  may  suppose  arms  to  have  been  buried  with  the 
deceased,  namely,  for  his  supposed  use  after  death. 

Of  the  two  readings,  Kwrt^afifUvoi  and  Kwrt^afifikpy,  I  cannot  but  prefer 
the  latter.  The  old  rending  (which,  however,  is  restored  by  Goeller) 
involves  unusual  harshness. 

That  the  custom  of  burying  arms  with  warriors  was  antient,  we  may  learn 
from  Soph.  Aj.  577.  nl  ^  dXXa  rtvxfi  Koiv  Ifioi  rt  da\l/eTai,  and  Arrian  above 
cited  It  was  practised  by  various  Asiatic  nations,  (especially  those  whose 
barrows  are  found  in  such  vast  numbers  over  the  south  of  Russia),  by  whom 
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with  thefflt  <^  by  the  mode  qf  interment  ^  which  was  such  as 
ig  now  in  use  among  them. 

Minos,  however  ^,  having  established  a  navy,  the  sea  was 
more  open  to  mutual  communication:  for  those  pestilent 
rovers  were  by  him  expelled  from  the  islands ;  at  which  time 
also  he  colonised  most  of  them.  Those  who  inhabited  the 
sea-coasts  having  by  this  time  obtained  a  greater  command  of 
wealth  7,  affected  a  more  settled  mode  of  life,  and  some,  on 


the  custom  was  introduced  into  Europe.  How  antient  it  was,  may  be  iroa* 
sined  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  known  to  have  been  very  antiently 
ID  use  in  America^  whither  it  was  doubtless  introduced  by  those  early  colo- 
nies which  ascend  beyond  the  records  of  history,  or  even  tradition.  The 
custom  of  bumtfig  the  arras  was  also  in  use,  as  we  find  from  Hom.  II.  2418. 
Indeed,  both  customs  had  the  same  aim,  the  service  of  the  deceased  in 
Hades.  And  the  latter  was  thought  to  attain  that  purpose  as  well  as  the 
former. 

*  And  by  the  mode  qf  interment,  ^c]  These  words  cannot  possibly  be  taken 
of  the  Phceniciant ;  smce  the  present  member  of  the  sentence  corresponds 
to  the  former  by  means  of  the  apodotic  re — koX,  and  therefore  the  subject 
must  be  the  same.  Neither  is  it  neceuary  to  resort  to  this  violent  proce- 
dure*; for  if  (as  the  Scholiast  above  mentioned  had  doubtless  learned  from 
some  antient  writer)  the  Phoenicians  turned  their  dead  to  the  west,  and 
others  to  the  east,  the  recognition  of  the  Phoenicians  from  the  Carians  would, 
indeed,  be  easy ;  but  that  would  imply  an  equally  easy  recognition  of  the 
Carians  from  the  Phoenicians,  which  is  what  our  author  here  means. 

0  Minotyhowtver?^  Here  there  is,  as  the  Scholiast  observes,  an  epana'- 
lepsis,  or  recurrence  to  what  was  said  supra,  c.  4. ;  the  intermediate  portion 
beine  digressive ;  q.  d.  **  At  the  establishment,  however,  of  Minos's  navy, 
all  these  piracies  ceased."  On  the  maritime  empire  of  Minos,  Duker  refers 
to  Scheff.  de  Mil.  Nav.  2, 1.  p.  56. 

•*  Before  the  reiifn  of  this  great  prince  (says  Mitford,  1,  25.)  such  had 
been  the  excesses  of  piracy,  that  all  the  shores,  both  of  the  continent  and 
islands  of  Greece,  were  nearly  deserted:  the  ground  was  cultivated  only  at 
a  secure  distance  from  the  sea,  and  there  only  towns  and  villages  were  to  be 
found.  But  no  sooner  was  the  evil  repressed,  than  the  active  temper  of 
the  Greeks  led  them  again  to  the  coast :  the  most  commodious  havens  were 
occupied;  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  industry,  which  had  before  been 
exerted  ih  robbery,  was  turned  to  commerce ;  and,  as  wealth  accrued,  towns 
were  fortified,  so  as  to  secure  them  against  a  renewal  of  former  evils." 

7  Having  obtained  a  greater  command  of  wealth.]  Such  is,  I  conceive, 
the  true  meaning,  which  has  been  strangely  misunderstood  by  the  in- 
terpreters, who  take  the  words  to  signify,  **  being  more  addicted  to  the 
acquirement  of  wealth ; "  a  sense  which  cannot  to  elicited  from  them. 
The  phrase  recurs  at  c.  13.  and  in  the  very  sense  which  1  have  assigned  to 
it  here. 

The  acquisition  of  propertv  naturally  carried  with  it  a  desire  for  a  settled 
life,  by  which  alone  it  could  be  defended  or  enjoyed ;  and  hence  the  next 
stej)  would  be  to  promote  their  security,  and  preserve  their  wealth,  by 
encircling  their  towns  with  walls.  The  roving  habits  of  the  earlier  nations 
had  arisen  rather  from  necessity  than  choice;  and  piracy  itself  had,  I  ima- 
gine, been  retorted  to  for  want  of  better  employment.    Happiness,  (**  our 
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becoming  richer  than  before,  surrounded  their  cities  with 
walls  ®.  It  was,  too,  the  desire  of  gain  that  made  the  lowly 
endure  to  serve  the  great  and  powerful ;  who,  having  super- 
abundance of  wealth,  employed  it  in  bringing  under  their  rule 
the  smaller  cities;  and  in  this  manner  having  attained  to 
greater  consequence^,  they  undertook  the  expedition  agamst 
Troy. 

IX.  To  me,  indeed,  it  seems  that  Agamemnon  brought  to- 
gether that  armament,  not  so  much  by  the  suitors  being 
bound  under  oaths  to  Tyndarus  ^,  as  by  his  being  a  potentate 
superior  in  power  to  the  princes  of  his  time.     It  is,  moreover, 


being's  end  and  um,")  and  wealthy  as  subservient  to  it,  were  found  to  be 
more  attainable  b^  a  settled  mode  of  life,  and  patient  industry,  than  by  the 
^eat  but  precarious  gains  of  a  roving  life*  The  maritime  inhabitants. 
It  seems,  became  rich  sooner  than  the  inland  ones,  because  in  Greece  the 
best  land  is  situated  towards  the  sea,  which  could  not  but  furnish  a  source 
of  wealth  to  those  who  dwdt  near  it.  Thus  (the  Scholiast  observes)  Thu- 
cydides  always  represents  the  maritime  inhabitants  as  the  more  opulent. 

Here  and  throughout,  the  various  stages  of  society,  in  its  progress  from 
barbarism  and  mob-law  to  semi-civilisation,  and  some  approach  to  r^ular 
government,  are  traced  with  the  hand  of  a  master. 

®  Surrounded  their  cUies  with  walls.]  Literally,  **  surrounded  tliemtelves 
with  walls,"  by  a  figure  common  in  our  author,  who,  in  the  present  and  pre- 
ceding chapter  often  speaks  of  things  as  persons,  and  vice  versa.  As  to  the 
phrase  in  question,  Herodot.  1, 41, 18.  has  the  same :  rtixta  re  vtpipaKKovro 
Ua<rroi,  "  The  hazards  (says  Mitford,  1, 87.)  to  which  unfortified  and  soli- 
tary dwellings  were  exposed  from  pirates  and  freebooters,  had  driven  the 
more  peace&le  of  mankind  to  assemble  in  towns  for  mutual  security." 

^  Having  attained,  &c.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  true  sense  of  the  passage, 
on  which  tnere  has  been  some  difierence  of  opinion.  Gottleber's  interpre- 
tation cannot  be  admitted,  since  it  would  involve  an  unexampled  harshness, 
not  to  say  that  the  signification  itself  of  rpovift  (state)  is  ill-founded.  Still 
less  can  Haack's  interpretation,  '*  having  now  become  accustomed  to  this 
thirst  for  gain,"  be  adopted.  The  old  interpretation  is,  I  conceive,  alone 
the  true  one.  MaXXov  (as  often)  requires  ^  vportpov  to  be  supplied,  which 
is  the  less  harsh,  as  iavriav  preceded.  Then  we  may,  from  tne  preceding 
context,  supply  trXovcioi  ana  ^waroi.  Finally,  Svrcc  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
participle  imperfect,  (as  it  oupht  at  c.  8.  in.)  "  having  arisen  to  wealth  and 
power."  The  subject  must,  m  strictness,  be  o»  SwaTiapipoi,  yet  those  poten- 
tates, who  combined  against  Troy,  were  not  merely  the  lords  of  the  smaller 
cities.  But  though  the  same  kind  of  persons  be  meant,  (magnates  chiefly 
with  monarchical  power,)  yet  not  under  the  same  circumstances.  Within 
the  phrase  ''  in  this  manner,"  is  concealed  another  staee  in  the  progress  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  to  monarchy,  namely,  that  by  which  they  attained  to 
power  over  the  greater  as  well  as  the  smaller  cities.  This  they  had  arrived 
at  by  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 

•  7}/7ularus,]    For  the  story,  see  Apoll.  1. 5.  Pausan.  Lacon. 
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affirmed  by  those  of  the  Peloponnesians  ^  who  have  derived 
by  tradidon  from  their  ancestors  information  most  to  be 
depended  on,  that  Pelops  *  first,  by  the  abundance  of  wealth  * 
with  which  he  came  to  a  people  of  poverty,  acquired  power, 
and  then  gave  a  name,  though  but  a  new-comer,  to  the 
country*,  and  to  posterity  attained  unto  a  yet  greater  estimation 
and  feme  ^  For,  on  Eurystheus  being  slain  in  Attica  by  the 
Heraclidse,  Atreus,  his  maternal  uncle,  who  had  taken  refuge 
with  him  from  the  anger  of  his  fether  at  the  murder  of  Chry- 
sippus  ^,  and  to  whom,  on  account  of  his  affinity,  he  had  at 

«  T^ote  of  the  Peloponnesians^  &c.]  Such  has  been  satisfactorily  shown 
to  be  the  sense  by  the  recent  commentators,  Haack  and  Goeller.  The  old 
interpretation  (as  they  prove)  would  require  tcl  <iaipk<nara  rti  ILtKo'jrovvriaia"' 
Kofv,  And  the  new  interpretation  (I  would  add)  is  confirmed  by  an  imita- 
tion in  Philo  2,  26,  49.  wc  ^  oi  rd  tra^araTa  htiyovfuvoi  t^triv.  Our  author 
says  the  most  clear  and  certain,  though  that  might  be  far  from  positive  clear- 
ness or  certainty ;  for,  as  Mitford  observes,  traditions  are  vague,  varying, 
and  mixed  with  fable. 

3  That  Pelops — fame.}  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  this  very 
long  and  illrcomposed  sentence,  which  would  not  admit  of  being  broken 
up ;  and  which,  therefore,  I  have  moulded  and  digested,  so  as  to  be  at 
least  intelligible,  and  as  little  disgusting  as  such  an  interminable  sentence 
can  be. 

^  Abundance  of  weakhS]  This  wealth  was  derived  in  some  way  from 
Tantalus.  The  family  was  afterwards  proverbial  for  wealth  and  power. 
So  Isocrat.  ad  Phil.  §  61.  mentions  rbv  TavrdXov  ttXovtov  Kal  UkXoiroc 
apx^h^*  And  so  Theocr.  Idyll.  8,  53,  fii^  fioi  yav  IlsXoiroc,  iiti  fiot  xp^fnui 
riSiavra  Aii  fxcv,  &c.  Also,  Menander  ap.  Stob.  oh^  &v  trvvaydyy^  tcl 
TavriCKov  rdXavr*  iKiXva  XMydfuva,  Hesiod  ap.  Suid.  v.  iXicrf.  'AXk^v  fiiv  ydp 
idtMMCtv  'OXw/47r«c  AioKidyety  vovv  ^  Afiv^v6viSais,  irXovrov  dk  vap*  Arptldyffu 
See  also  iEschyl.  Ag.  1628.  From  Arrian  on  Epict»  2,  29«,  I  find  tnat  rov 
Ayafuf»vovoc  wXoveuartpec  was  a  proverb  equally  common  with  our  **  as  rich 
as  Cropsus."  Hence  may  be  understood  an  obscure  and  misinterpreted 
passage  of  Eurip.  Iph.  Aut.  373.  Mrjdiv  &v  Xf^^^vc  ixari  npoerdrfiv  ^eififjv 
X^ovoQ,  i.  e.  lucri  gratia.  Compare  v.  338  —  75.  which  illustrates  the 
present  passage. 

^  Gave  a  name  to  the  country.]  Literally,  *'  had  the  naming  of  the 
country."  See  Kistem.  Notwithstanding  that  the  critics  stumble  at  this 
phrase  1%  x^P^  iwwwfiiav  —  exiiv,  such  must  be  its  meaning,  which^ 
though  rare,  is  not  unexampled.  See  Abresch.  Diluc.  To  seek  any  other 
sense  or  construction  would  make  confusion  worse  confounded^ 

^  Attained — estimation,]  These  words  have  been  strangely  misunder- 
stood by  the  translators.  The  most  plausible  sense  is  that  assigned  by 
Hobbes,  Smith,  and  Haack,  who  take  them  to  mean  that  the  power  and 
riches  held  by  him  were  enlarged  by  his  posterity.  But  this  cannot  be  eli- 
cited fi^m  the  words  without  the  use  of  such  macHnes  as  are  better 
unemployed,  especially  as  they  are  unnecessary. 

7  0irffsippw!\  It  IS  thoi^ht  that  Chrysippus  was  a  favourite  with  his 
fiitber,  and  therefore  was  slain  by  Pelops  ancl  Tbyestes,  at  the  instigation 
of  their  mother  Hippodamia,  who  was  stepmother  to  Chrysippus.  Isocrates 
and  Pindar,  however,  say  that  Pelops  left  bis  country  from  some  disastere 
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his  departure  for  the  expedition  committed  Mycenae  and  his 
government ;  when  he  returned  not,  partly  with  the  good-will 
of  the  people,  whose  affections  he  had  conciliated  °,  and  partly 
through  their  fear  of  the  Heraclidae,  obtained  the  sovereignty 
of  Mycense  and  such  other  states  as  had  been  under  the 
government  of  Eurysthus ;  and  thus  the  Pelopidse  became 
greater  than  the  Persidse.  All  which  wealth  and  power 
Agamemnon  inheriting,  and  possessing,  too,  a  superiority  in 
naval  force,  seems  by  these  means  to  have  formed  the  expe- 
dition^; drawing  together  the  armament  not  so  much  by 
attachment  as  by  fear.'^  For  he  himself  contributed  the 
greatest  number  of  ships,  besides  furnishing  some  for  the 
Arcadians,  as  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (if  his  testimony 
be  thought  valid "),    who  also  in  the  delivery  of  the  scep^ 


in  war ;  and  with  the  facility  peculiar  to  those  ages  of  migration,  sought 
better  fortune  elsewhere,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  adherents : 
some  of  them  were  Achaeans  from  Thessaly.  And,  indeed,  if  we  suppose 
him  to  have  fled  his  country  in  the  manner  above  represented,  it  were  dif- 
ficult to  account  for  the  wetdth  and  the  folhwen  which  he  brought  with 
him. 

8  Who9e  qffecliom  he  had  concUiated.]  i.  e.  (as  the  Scholiast  suggests)  by 
money.  But  various  are  the  arts  of  acquiring  popularity ;  and  in  all  of 
these  Pelops,  like  most  of  those  who  have  founded  djmasties,  was  well 
skilled. 

9  Expediiion.]  Some  read  trrparictv,  which  best  agrees  with  Kwayaywv,  But 
oTparitav  is  better  suited  to  woiriaaaBatf  and  when  repeated  with  Kvyayayiitv, 
it  will  easily  admit  of  accommodation  by  a  dilogia.  Besides,  arpania  was 
sometimes  used  in  a  middle  sense  between  army  and  expedition^  namelv» 
armament ;  as  in  Xenophon  frequently,  and  Eurip.  Suppl.  23.,  and  Iph. 
Aul.  295.  Much  which  1  have  to  add  on  the  criticism  of  tnete  two  woros  1 
must  reserve  for  my  edition. 

>o  Not  so  much  — fear,]  And  the  family  connections,  formed  by  the 
sage  and  prudent  princes  of  the  rising  house  of  Pelops,  must  have  greatly 
promoted  the  expedition.  It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford  (v.  1 .  p.  85,),  that 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  his  own  temper,  the  extent  of  his  power,  the  natural 
desire  of  exertine  it  on  a  splendid  occasion,  would  all  incite  this  prince 
eagerly  to  adopt  nis  brother's  quarrel.  He  is  besides  represented  by  cha- 
racter as  **  qualified  to  create  and  command  a  powerful  league  :  ambitious, 
active,  brave,  generous,  humane;  vain,  indeed,  and  haughty,  sometimes 
to  his  own  injury,  yet  commonly  repressing  those  hurtful  qualities, 
and  watchful  to  cultivate  populanty."  Perhaps  no  family  ever  so  much 
profited  by  fortunate  matrimonial  connections  as  the  house  of  Pelops,  ex- 
cept that  of  Hofsburg,  or  Austria,  which  was,  in  a  neat  epigram,  said  to 
have  gained  by  Venus  what  others  aimed  at  by  Mars. 

>  1  (/*  At#  teMtimony  be  thought  valid  ]    This  expression  seems  not  so  much . 
to  express  distrust,  as  to  have  been  a  proverbial  one  employed  where  some 
exception  misht  be  taken,  however  slieht,  to  a  testimony.    The  ground 
of  exception  here  probably  was,  that  Homer  was  a  poet ;  and  the  autho- 
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tre  ^^  says,  that  he  *^  o'er  numerous  ships,  and  o'er  all  Argos 
ruled."  Now,  of  the  islands,  except  the  circumjacent  ones,  which 
were  but  few,  he  could  not  have  ruled  over  many^  an  inhabitant 
as  he  was  of  the  contment,  unless  he  had  possessed  a  naval 
as  well  as  land  foroe.  By  this  armament,  moreoever,  we 
may  also  conjecture  the  nature  of  those  that  preceded  it. 

X.  And  what  though  Mycenae  was  but  a  small  city ',  (and, 
indeed,  which  is  there  of  the  cities  of  those  times  that  would 
not  now  appear  inomsiderable  ?)  that  were  a  very  groundless 
argament  for  disbelieving  the  armament  to  have  been  so  great 
a  one  as  the  poets  tell  us,  and  fame  has  reported  it  to  have 
been.  If,  for  example  ^,  the  city  of  the  Lacedemonians  were, 
like  Mycenie,  brought  to  rnin  and  desolation  ^,  and  nought 
but  the  temples  and  the  ibmidations  of  the  edifices  ^  were  left. 


rity  of  tuch  our  author  hesitated  to  admit  as  testimonies  of  historical 
truth.    See  infra,  c.  21. 

>«  '<  The  delivery^  the  sceptre J^]  Horn.  U.  3, 108.  This  sceptre  was 
a  lance,  which  the  Chseronaeans  venerated  as  a  cod.  See  Pausan.  9,  40. 
p.  795.  So  the  sceptre  of  5oye  in  gems  is  simply  a  lance.  See  Lipperti 
bactyioth.  1.  p.  7.     Thus  the  Heb.  nsv,  Ps.  2,  9.    See  iEschyL  Theb. 

S3S.  and  Justin,  1. 43,  9.  (Gottleb.)  Also'  Heyne's  Excurs.  to  II.  2.  T.  4. 
p.  441. 

»  MycetuE  was,  ^c]  Many  recent  commentators  have  straneely  misre- 
presented the  sense,  chiefly  through  mistaking  the  purpose  of  the  author, 
which  is  not  (as  Thiersch  imagines)  to  maintain,  contrary  to  the  common 
opinion,  that  Mycenae  was  small.    It  is  rather  hb  intention  to  protest 

r'nst  the/act  of  its  smallness  being  urged  as  a  proof  of  weakness,  and  of 
impossibility  that  such  an  armament  could  have  been  sent  forth  from  it. 
Still  less  can  it  be  supposed,  with  Gottleb.,  that  Thucvd.  only  speaks  of 
the  present,  not  the  past  smallness  of  it ;  for  that  would  reouirc  ^v  to  be 
taken  for  ifrri ;  and  further,  at  the  time  of  our  author,  Mycenae  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  small,  since  it  scarcely  even  existed,  being  then  a  heap 
of  rums,  in  the  very  state,  in  fact,  in  which  Sparta  is  just  afler  supposed  to 
be.  The  above  is,  as  Goeller  says,  the  principal  sentiment,  which  is  then 
illustrated  by  the  examples  of  Sparta  and  Athens. 

•  For  example,]    Such  is  the  sense  (and  a  not  unfrequent  one)  of  yap, 

3  Brought  —  desolation.]  Such  is  the  sense  of  iptjfiut^ji,  which  might 
also  be  expressed  by  the  scriptural  phrase,  become  a  desolation, 

*  Foundations  of  the  edifices.]  This  is  explained  by  Goeller,  der  raum 
fur  die  hausliche  einrichtungy  sive,  die  Wohnhduser.    Yet  the  sense  I  have 

assigned  (after  Portus)  seems  the  simplest.  1  know  not,  indeed,  any  other 
example  of  Karaeiuvr^  in  this  sense;  but  our  author  abounds  in  rare,  or 
novel,  senses  as  well  as  words.  Certainly  the  interpretation  of  Poppo,  Sup^ 
pellexy  cannot  be  admitted,  because  of  the  added  rd  Udtpri.  Still  less  can 
emendation  be  thought  of,  since  it  again  occurs  in  the  same  clause  just 
after.  The  word  seems  to  have  been  used  with  a  reference  chiefly  to  the 
houses  of  the  rich  and  great.    Such  are  Kar  iKox^jv,  called  edifices. 
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there  might,  I  conceive,  in  the  course  of  long  revolving  ages, 
arise  a  disbelief  of  their  power,  as  compared  with  what  fiune 
had  represented  it  to  be ;  (and  yet,  of  the  five  divisions  of 
Peloponnesus,  they  occupy  two,  and  hold  domination  over  the 
whole,  besides  many  confederate  states  out  of  it ;  though,  as 
their  city  is  neither  compactly  built,  nor  is  adorned  with 
sumptuous  temples  and  other  edifices,  but,  in  the  antique 
manner  of  Greece,  is  built  in  the  village  form  ^,  it  would 
appear  much  less  considerable  than  it  is ;)  whereas,  if  that  ci 
the  Athenians  were  to  sufier  such  a  calamity,  a  power  would, 
from  the  manifest  appearance  of  the  city,  be  conjectured 
double  of  what  it  is.  We  ou^t,  therefore,  in  such  a  case,  to 
suppress  incredulity,  and  consider,  not  so  much  the  appearance 
of  cities,  as  their  power.  And  consequently,  we  may  suppose 
the  armament  in  question  to  have  been  the  greatest  of  tibose 
that  preceded  it,  but  inferior  to  those  of  the  present  age.  For  if 
we  here  yield  credence  to  the  poetry  of  Homer  — which  it  was 
likely  for  him,  as  a  poet,  to  adorn  by  estimating  every  thing 
at  the  highest^  —  yet,  even  thuSy  it  is  manifestly  inferior;  for 
he  has  made  the  armament  consist  of  1200^  ships  —  the  Boeo- 
tian ones  manned  with  120  men ;  those  of  Philoctetes  with  50, 
indicating,  as  I  suppose,  the  greatest  and  the  least^     Thus, 

^  In  the  tillage  form.'\  Such  is  the  sense  of  Karh  Kutfiac  ouc.,  on  which  I 
have  before  treatea.  Sparta,  indeed,  was  little  more  than  a  cluster  of  large 
villages.  (See  the  plan  by  Barbie  de  Boccage.)  Now  this  was  the  very  op« 
posite  to  being  compactly  built,  (rwouc.  From  the  present  passage  may  be 
illustrated  Dion.  Hal.  T.  1.  10,  5.  ^ntrc  irSXtic  i^ucpd^  Kal  <rw€x"C  ^^*  ^oT^ 
vipsffiVf  QfTTTtp  Jiy  toXq  -natkai  o\q  rpSfrog  ohcqana^  (l^O  Oixuttutq)  avvr^ijQ, 
Hence  also  mav  be  emended  Aristid.  T.  l.  191.  B.  /itay  iikv  yi  twv  rpuHv  iv 
JlfX*-  fioip&v  cia^apiifftjQ  rdg  M«r.  where  I  would  read  vivT€,  Also 
Aristid.  2,  1 47.  B.  lJt\oTroyyri<Tov  rag  dvo  fwipoQ  f a^ov  —  iirei.ra  vrdfftjg  TrJQ 
'EXAa^of  ripKaV  ^wdfitutg  Kard  fiucpbv  utiropTicravrtg, 

«  Adorn — highest,]  This  has  reference  to  those  hyperbolical  expressions 
which  are  so  favourable  to  poetical  ornament ;  for  though  statements  of 
the  number  of  ships  and  men,  and  such  other  matter  of  fact  affairs,  admit 
not  of  poetical  exaggeration,  yet  a  poet,  for  the  sake  of  raising  the  dignity 
of  his  subject,  will,  m  such  a  case,  adopt  the  highest  estimates. 

7  0/  1300.]  Our  author  may  here  be  supposed  to  have  used  a  round 
number  (as  does  .^jschylus,  Agam.  44.  <rrvkov  Apyiiiav  x*^^vavrtiv  —  ypo^v^ 
where  see  Stanley);  for  though  the  number  be  somewhat  variously  reck- 
oned (see  Cerda  on  Virg.  Mn.  2,  293.  and  Meziriac  on  Ovid  Epist.  Herm. 
p.  9 19],  yet  no  estimate  makes  it  quite  so  great.  Our  Scholiast  reckons, 
m>m  Homer,  1166;  but  Eustath.  on  11. /3.  J58.  makes  it  1186;  and  this 
estimate  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  Plutarch,  H  up  XoyiZtv^ai,  &c, 

^  The  greatest  and  the  least.]  The  words  of  the  original  which  follow 
(namely,    dXKuv  yovv  ^  irap€mva<riAkva)   are   illustrative^  and    in  some 
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of  the  sizeof  the  rest  he  has  made  no  mention  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  ships.  He  has,  however,  intimated  that  all  those  on 
board  the  vessels  of  Philoctetes  ^  were,  at  once,  both  themselves 
the  rowers  and  warriors  ^^;  for  he  makes  all  the  rowers 
archers.  As  to  supernumeraries  ^^,  it  is  not  likely  that  many  of 
those  were  embarked,  except  kings  and  officers  ^^  cS  rank ; 
especially  as  they  were  about  to  cross  the  sea  with  warlike 


measure  parenthetical.  For  the  subject  is  a^n  taken  up  at  irpbc  rdc 
}uyi<rraQ  ovv,  &c.  Olv  has  not  unfrequently  this  resumptive  or  epanaleptie 
force. 

9  Those  on  board  the  vessels  of  Philoctetes,]  I  cannot  but  advert  to  a  new 
mode  of  taking  iv  rale  ^iXokttitov  vavai,  mtroduced  by  the  recent  com- 
mentators, as  Bauer,  IB^stem.,  Haack,  and  Goeller,  who  connect  them  not 
with  the  preceding  words,  but  with  the  dtdfj\(OKt  following.  And  Goeller 
renders,  "  indicavit  in  recensu  navium  Philoctetse."  But  such  a  sense  is 
barsh,  and  scarcely  to  be  justified  by  Iv  vtuhf  tearciKdytit  just  before.  I 
therefore  see  no  reason  to  desert  the  common  interpretation.  The  omisaon^ 
indeed,  of  o\  Svrtc,  or  otirip  tjaav^  is  not  agreeable  to  the  usage  of  the  best 
writers ;  but  our  author  is  accustomed  to  a  close  brevity  of  expression, 
which  here,  moreover,  was  necessary,  to  avoid  tautology.  The  strongest 
objection  to  the  common  interpretation,  is  that  stated  by  Bauer;  namely, 
that  it  yields  a  no  very  apposite  sense ;  for  to  what  purpose  were  it  to  ad- 
vert to  that  which  was  tne  case  in  no  inconsiderable  a  number  of  ships? 
If  this  be  thought  fatal  to  the  interpretation,  I  would  render ''  by  what  he 
has  said  of  the  ships  of  Philoctetes. 

w  Themselves  the  rotvers,]  It  is  not  easy  to  express  the  comprehensive 
term  ahrtpkrai  by  any  one  in  our  language.  It  b  best  explained  by  Pollux, 
7,  95.  as  denoting  one  who  both  rows  and  fights.  Ana  this  |loss  may  be 
adnutted  as  far  as  regards  the  present  passage,  since  /mxi/iot  is  associated 
with  the  term :  otherwise  it  could  only  mean  one  who  rows  for  himself^ 
and  is  not  a  mere  passenger.  So  Musseus  says  of  Leander,  avrbQ  i^av  iperqg, 
airrSffroXoCf  for  airoc  iiav  ipirrig  is  the  Ionic  or  antique  way  of  expressing 
avrfperriCf  ^  airrokvTTjQ  for  ai/dkvrfjQ, 

1 1  Supernumeraries,!  Such  is  the  closest  sense  of  vepivtotg,  which  is  va- 
riously explained  by  the  old  lexicographers,  because  it  was  used  in  more 
than  one  sense  by  the  classical  writers,  m  the  earlier  of  whom  it  designates 
*  those  who  sat  apart  from  the  rowers'  benches,'*  being  exempt  from  such 
labour.  Thdr  station  was  probably  at  the  prow.  (See  Pollux,  1,91.)  In 
the  latter  ones  1  have  met  with  it  to  denote  a  certain  petty  officer,  per- 
haps corresponding  to  our  master* s  mate  (so  Philostr.  cited  by  Steph.  Tiies. 
in  v.),  and  who  seems  from  Artemid.  On.  1,  35.,  to  have  been  next  in  rank 
below  the  vpi»»pivQ,  From  the  words  oXov  MXovq^  which  are  at  the  end  of 
the  Scholium  (but  which  could  never  have  come  from  the  Scholiast),  it 
should  seem  to  have  been  used,  perhaps  in  later  Grecism,  to  denote  the 
persons  who  went  on  board  as  cooks,  carpenters,  &c.  including  the  officers' 
servants. 

>«  Officers,^  Literally,  "  those  especially  in  office."  For  rlXoc,  among 
its  other  significations,  denotes  office  ;  as  iEschyl.  Pers.  209.  Theb.  246. 
Agam.  881.;  as  also  business  in  Choeph.  756.  Hence  rd  rlXf|  denotes 
officers  of  law,  magistrates,  the  thing  being  put  for  the  person. 
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apparatus  ^^  without  having  dbdr  ^ps  decked  ^^  but  cosh 
structed  in  the  antient  manner,  very  much  after  the  fashion  of 
piratical  cruisers.  If,  I  repeat,  we  take  the  medium  between 
the  greatest  and  smallest  ships,  the  number  brought  together 
will  not  seem  great,  considered  as  "  die' joint  contribution  of 
the  whole  of  Greece. 

XI.  Now  the  reason  of  diis  paucity  was  not  so  much  the 
want  of  men  as  of  money  ^ ;  for  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of 
provisions,  they  brought  together  so  much  smaller  a  force, 
and  such  only  as  they  calculated  would  subsist  itself  by  war- 
is  War&ke  apjmratus.]  The  Scholiast  and  Hack  understand  this  of  arms. 
But  it  must  also  include  accoutrements  and  baggage  of  every  kind. 

»*  Ships  decked.]  literally,  **  enclosed  or  shut  down  with  hatches."  So 
the  Scholiast  explains  it  by  <n<TavMfuva  {planked\  so  as  to  admit  of  the 
military  stores  being  stowed  below,  and  the  passengers  above.  The  word  u 
often  used  by  Polybius.  See  Pollux  and  Hesych.,  and  also  Scheffer  and 
Bayfius  de  re  navali.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  piratical  cruisers  were  not 
decked,  but  like  our  men  of  war's  long  boats.  And  we  find  from  the  Scho- 
liast (doubtless  on  the  authority  of  some  antient  writer)  that  they  were  built 
like  the  viffc  (rrpoyyvkoi^  as  deep  in  the  hull  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  the  crew  from  observation.  nXoiov  here,  as  oflen,  signifies 
simply  a  vessel^  without  reference  to  size. 

>  i  Considered  as."]  On  this  use  of  wcy  by  which  it  has,  not  an  intensive, 
but  the  restrictive  force  {foTf  considered  as,  &c.),  see  Buttm.  and  Matth. 
Gr.  Gram.  With  respect  to  the  thing  itself,  it  may  seem  strange  that  our 
author  should  consider  102,000  men,  besides  a  fleet  of  1200  ships,  as  a 
small  armament  for  a  country  of  so  moderate  a  size  as  Greece  Proper. 
That  would  now  be  considered  far  above  the  amount  of  force  which  such  a 
country  could  send  forth,  especially  as  there  is  no  reason  to  think  Greece 
was  at  that  time  so  well  peopled  as  Europe  in  general  is  now.  But,  in  fact, 
both  sacred  and  profane  history  is  full  of  such  statements  of  forces  sent 
forth  to  war,  as  astonish  us  of  the  present  times.  To  lessen  our  wonder, 
we  must  remember  that  in  antient  times  every  man,  except  those  in  the  last 
state  of  decrepitude,  was  in  some  way  or  other  a  soldier.  And  we  find  in 
our  author's  accounts  of  the  numbers  sent  forth  by  the  Lacedemonian 
leamie,  that  two  thirds  of  the  population  were  drafted  for  foreign  service, 
and  the  other  third  left  for  domestic  labours  and  home  defence.  At  this 
rate  102,000  might,  indeed,  seem  an  inadequate  number ;  and  yet  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  even  that  number,  exclusive  of  slaves,  was  ever 
broiight  into  the  field  by  the  same  portion  of  Greece,  even  for  summer, 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

1  Money.]  The  sense  before  indicated  must  here  acain,  in  a  great 
degree,  have  place ;  for  of  moneys  in  its  proper  sense,  there  was  as  yet 
little  or  none.  "Neither  (says  Mitford,  1,  88.),  did  the  policy  of  the  times 
amount,  by  many  degrees,  to  the  art  of  subsisting  so  numerous  an  army 
for  any  length  of  time ;  nor  would  the  revenues  of  Greece  have  been  equal 
to  it  with  more  knowledge ;  nor  indeed  would  the  state  of  things  have  ad- 
mitted it,  scarcely  with  any  wealth,  or  by  any  means.  For  in  countries 
without  commerce,  the  people  providing  for  their  own  wants  only,  supplies 
can  never  be  found  equtu  to  the  maintenance  of  a  superadded  army." 
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fiora^  Nay,  after  htmng  on  their  arriyal  gained  a  battle  ^| 
(for  that  they  did  so  is  plain  ^ ;  otherwise  they  could  not  have 
erected  the  fortification  around  their  camp,)  we  find  them  not 
even  then  employing  tlieir  whole  force,  but  directing  their  atten^ 
tion  to  diecuhivation  of  the  Chersonesus,  and  to  piratical  depre* 
dations  ^  through  mere  want  of  subsistence.  Hence,  also,  by 
their  being  thus  dispersed,  the  Trojans  were  the  better  able 
to  hold  out  in  pertinacious  resistance  for  those  ten  years  ^; 
being  genially  a  match  ^  for  such  as  were  at  any  time  left 
bdiind  to  mamtain  the  siege.®     Whereas,  if  they  had  gone 


2  Subtist  itself  hy  warfare,}  It  is  a  well-kown  maxim  of  generals  (per- 
petually  acted  upon  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte),  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  make  it  support  itself  by  quartering 
upon  the  enemy, 

3  Battle,']  *Namely,  that  which  attended  their  debarkation,  in  which 
Protesilaus  fell. 

*  1$  plrnn,]  Thiersch  contends  that  had  they  been  the  victors,  they 
would  have  had  no  need  to  fortify  their  camp ;  but  if  conquered,  that 
wcftild  be  very  necessarv.  And  conquered  he  thinks  they  were,  as  he 
attempts  to  prove  from  Find.  Ol.  9,  109.  Hence,  he  would  for  kKpartioav 
read  lcpar^:^i}crav.  And  he  might  have  given  an  example  of  the  word  in 
1,  55.  But  this  criticism  is  in  the  worst  spirit  of  the  sceptical  new  schodl 
of  Germany.  Surely  far  less  learning,  though  somewhat  more  of  judg- 
ment, might  have  taught  him  to  abandon  a  conjecture  so  wholly  unsup- 
ported, and,  in  truth,  so  futile*  A  battle,  sureljr,  could  not  but  result  from 
an  attempt  at  debarkation ;  and  the  very  efiectins  such  an  attempt  implies 
victory.  But,  in  fact,  that  the  victory,  thoueh  at  one  time  somewhat 
doubtful,  was  actually  gained,  is  dear  (as  Goeller  here  remarks  in  a  sen- 
nble  note),  from  the  circumstance,  that  after  having  fortified  their  camp, 
they  went  forth  to  ravage  the  country,  and  sack  the  surrounding  cities. 
As  to  the  fortifyiii|^  the  camp,  that  was  a  precaution  which  scarcay  any 
advantages  gained  m  the  field  would  have  justified  their  neglecting.  And 
as  to  the  passage  of  Pindar,  it  has  (as  Haack  and  Boeck.  observe)  reference 
to  another  battle. 

^  Piratical  depredationi.']  The  word  Xtjareia  is  of^en  used,  in  Thucydides 
and  other  antient  writers,  not  of  absolute  piracy,  but  of  that  petty  war  and 
pillage  of  which  individuals  rather  than  the  state  are  the  object ;  and  which 
bore  some  resemblance  to  the  privateering  of  modem  times.  See  1.  4,  67. 
and  the  notes. 

0  Ten  years,!  Mitford  thinks  ^it  was  only  the  success  of  the  Greeks,  in 
these  ravages,  tnat  induced  them  to  persevere  so  long.  These,  however,  he 
observes,  alarmed  the  nei^bouring  people,  and  contributed  to  (n-ocure 
numerous  and  powerful  allies  to  the  Trojans,  both  Asiatic  and  European." 

7  Generally  a  match, "[  Namely,  able  to  effect  their  designs  with  respect 
to  the  besiegers ;  i.  e.  either  to  make  successful  salHes,  or  to  carry  by  force 
the  introduction  of  supplies  and  succours  into  the  city. 

'  5i»cg<?.]  Such,  however,  was  the  strength  of  the  city,  both  bv  nature 
and  art,  that  they  were  obliged  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade  (and,  in- 
deed, the  antient  sieges  were  little  more),  and  endeavour  to  starve  out  the 
enemy. 
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properly  provided  with  supplies  of  food,  and  had,  without 
the  interruptions  of  foraging  ^  and  agriculture,  applied  them- 
selves in  full  force  to  carry  the  war  through  ^^,  they  might 
easily  have  reduced  and  taken  the  place.  But,  in  fact,  they 
did  not  act  in  conjoint  force,  but  only  maintained  the  siege 
with  such  a  portion  as  might  be  any  time  at  hand.  Whereas, 
I  repeat,  if  they  had  assiduously  applied  themselves  to  the 
siege,  they  might  have  carried  the  city  in  less  time,  and  with 
less  labour.  But  it  was  through  deficiency  of  wealth  that  the 
military  affiiirs  prior  to  these  were  feeble ;  and  even  these, 
though  the  most  memorable  of  all  preceding  ones,  yet  are 
shown  by  facts  to  have  been  Inferior  to  their  fame,  and  to  the 
current  report  even  now  prevalent  concerning  them  through 
the  poets." 


9  Fora^fing,]  Including  piratical  cruises.  Such  is  the  common  method 
of  subsisting  a  besieging  armv;  but,  as  Mitford  observes  (l,  88.),  "such  a 
resource  soon  destroys  itself.  To  have,  therefore,  a  more  permanent  and 
certain  supply,  they  sent  a  part  of  their  army  to  cultivate  the  vales  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonese,  then  abandoned  bv  their  inhabitants  on  account  of 
the  frequent  and  destructive  incursions  of  the  wild  people  who  occupied 
the  interior  of  that  continent." 

'0  Cany  the  war  through,]  Such  is  the  literal  sense  of  M<^pov^  by 
which  is  meant,  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  war,  l^rivvov,  iirjvvov, 
as  the  Scholiast  explains. 

^^  By  the  poets,}  In  what  our  author  says  of  the  poets  we  are  rather, 
I  conceive,  to  suppose  him  to  have  in  view  the  poets  of  his  oum  ase,  and 
a  little  before,  than  Homer,  And  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  the  way 
in  which  Homer  has  been  mentioned,  does  not  necessarily  imply  distrust 
in  his  general  accuracy.  Indeed,  had  our  author  not  thought  him  a  trust- 
worthy authority  in  historical  matters,  he  would  not  have  so  often  adverted 
to  his  poetry.  The  following  remarks  of  Mitford  (l,  92.),  on  the  credit  due 
to  Homer,  and  the  circumstances  on  which  it  is  principally  established,  are 
entitled  to  much  attention :  —  '^  In  Homer's  age  poets  were  the  onlv  his- 
torians ;  whence,  though  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  poets  would  always 
scrupulously  adhere  to  truth,  yet  it  necessarily  follows  that  veracity,  in 
historical  narration,  would  make  a  large  share  of  a  poet's  merit  in  public 
opinion :  a  circumstance  which  the  common  use  of  written  records,  and 
prose  histories,  instantly  and  totally  altered.  The  probability,  and  the  very 
remarkable  consistency  of  Homer's  historical  anecdotes,  variously  dispersed 
as  they  are  amon^  hb  poetical  details  and  embellishments,  form  a  second 
and  powerful  testimony.  Indeed,  the  connection  and  the  clearness  of  Gre- 
cian history,  through  the  very  early  times  of  which  Homer  has  treated, 
appear  very  extraordinary,  when  compared  with  the  darkness  and  uncer- 
tunty  that  begin  at  the  instant  of  our  losing  his  guidance,  and  continue 
through  ages.  In  confirmation,  then,  of  this  presumptive  evidence,  we 
have  very  complete  positive  proof  to  the  only  point  that  could  admit 
of  it,  his  geography,  which  has  wonderfully  stood  the  most  scrupulous  en- 
quiries from  those  who  were  every  way  qualified  to  make  them.*' 
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XII.  Nay,  even  after  the  Trojan  war,  Greece  was  yet  so 
occupied  with  transmigration  and  sending  out  colonies,  as  to 
enjoy  too  little  quiet  to  make  any  progress  in  power ;  for  both  ^ 
the  return  of  the  Greeks  from  Ilium,  after  so  long  an  absence, 
produced  many  changes,  and  factions  ^  had  generally  arisen  in 
the  cities,  by  which  those  who  returned  being  exiled,  they  ® 
went  and  colonised  other  cities.  ^  Tlius,  too,  those  who  are 
now  called  Boeotians,  in  the  sixtieth  year  after  the  taking  of 
Ilium,  being  expelled  from  Ame  ^  by  the  Thessalians,  settled 
in  what  is  now  denominated  Boeotia,  which  formerly  bore  the 
name  of  Cadmeis;  though  there  had  been  a  part  of  them 
which  had  previously  settled  there,  of  which  were  those  that 
went^on  the  expedition  against  Ilium.  Also,  in  the  eightieth 
year,  the  Dorians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Heraclidse,  occupied 
Peloponnesus.  With  difficulty,  then,  and  after  a  long  series 
of  years,  Greece  becoming  thoroughly  tranquillised,  and  no 


^  >  For  hothf  4"C.]  The  pasnige  H  rt  yap  avax<tfpi|<ric-*—  Itryov  is  parenthe- 
tical, and  is  meant  to  exemplify  the  transmigrations  and  the  colonisations 
just  mentioned. 

2  Factions.]  i.  e.  Actions  opposed  to  the  royal  party,  by  which  the  go- 
vernment was  administered.  These  persons  had,  no  doubt,  partially  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  influence  and  power  (perhaps  the  executive)  before  the 
return  of  the  rightful  rulers ;  ancf  not  choosing  to  resign  it,  drove  them 
away  after  their  return.  The  Scholiast  thus  expresses  the  then  state  of 
affidrs :  —  '<  No  longer  expecting  them  to  return,  they  rose  in  rebellion  and 
war  against  them  when  they  came;  and  then  the  defeated  party  was  driven 
into  exile.'* 

s  They.]  u  e.  many.  For,  as  the  Scholiast  observes,  not  a  few  there  were 
who  su&red  this  expulsion;  as  Teucer,  who  went  to  Cyprus;  Philoc- 
tetes,  who,  being  afflicted  with  the  female  disease  [on  which  see  Herod.  1, 
105.,  and  the  Commentators^  Hippocr.  de  i£re,  p.  295.,  and  especially  a  Dis- 
sertation recently  published  in  Crermany],  and  not  enduring  the  shame  of 
this,  left  his  country,  and  colonised  a  city  called,  after  his  calamity,  Ma^ 
lacia;  Diomede,  who,  excited  by  Comes,  went  to  the  Libumian  isles; 
Menestheus,  whof  expelled  by  the  sons  of  Theseus,  went  to  Iberia ;  and 
many  others.  Mitf.  1,  91.  thinks  that,  <'  not  expecting  to  be  so  lon^  detained 
from  home,  they  had  not  made  due  provision  tor  the  rcmilar  admrnistration 
of  their  a&irs  during  such  an  absence.  Though,  indeed,  it  b  probable 
that  the  utmost  wisdom  and  forethought  would  have  been  unequal  to  the 
purpose.  For,  in  the  half-formed  goyemment  of  those  days,  the  con- 
stant presence  of  the  prince,  as  supreme  regulator,  was  necessary  to  keep 
the  whole  from  running  presently  into  utter  confusion.  Seditions,  there- 
fore, and  revolutions,  were  almost  as  numerous  as  the  cities  of  Greece.'' 

*  Colonised  —  ciHes.]  In  rdg  irdXeic  the  article  has  reference  to  wiryic/^cro 
a  little  before ;  and  the  literal  sense  is,  **  colonised  the  cities  which  were 
colonised."  This  strongly  confirms  the  reading  icar^ic.  for /ifr^fff.,  introduced 
by  the  recent  editors. 

^  Ante.]  In  Thessaly,  from  which  the  city  colonised  in  Boeotia  (now 
called  Chseronea)  derived  its  name.  (Schol.) 
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longer  flactuating,  sent  ont  colonies.^  Thus  Ionia  and  most 
of  the  islands  were  colonised  by  tiie  Athenians;  but  the 
greater  part  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  also  some  few  other 
parts  of  what  was  also  esteemed  Crreece,  by  the  Peloponnesians. 
All  these  odonies  were  planted  after  the  Trojan  war. 

XIII.  Greece  having  thus  become  more  powerful,  and  at- 
tained unto  a  greater  command  of  wealth  than  before,  tyran- 
nies* or  despotic  monarchies,  now  that  the  revenues  were 
increased  %  began  to  be  very  generally  established  in  the 
cities ;  for  fcMrmerly  there  were  kingships,  occupied  by  here- 


*  Sent  out  colonies,]  After  the  country  was  at  lengtih  thoroughly  settled, 
then  population  became  so  dense  that  a  remoTal  of  part  of  it  became  neces- 
sary. But  to  this  deportation  was  applied  the  decent  name  ofcohnuation;  as 
is  plain  from  a  passage  of  Plato  de  Uep.  5.  p.  232.  S(toc  did  r^v  rpoiftiie  dwopiav 
roiff  ^y(fi6<ny  iiri  rd.  r&v  ix^vrwv  fii)  Ix*»t*c  iroiftiac  txifro^Q  Ivhirvwrcu 
waptifKivaKftriQ  tiritf^ai^  tovtouq^  wg  voatiftart  ir6\t(og  iyLVt^VKdrij  Bt  eif^riuiav 
thraKXayrig  &vofta  diroueiav  nMfUvog^  ii/fuv&g  hri  fidkurra  iKivkfvf/aro,  There 
was  then,  as  there  always  will  be  in  over*peopled  countries,  a  violent  con- 
test between  the  ol  ixovrtg  and  the  ol  ^j)  ix^^^^^^t  the  have^sometfangi  and 
the  have-noikingt.  So  also  Plat,  de  Leg.  5.  p.  231.  ro^  ftkyurra  IKvf^ap' 
npodracy  dtnarovg  Sk  5vnac>  fuyitmiv  Sk  ^bitav  pKAfiriv  mJXfwf  diraXXdrretv 

1  Tyramniet.'l  The  distinction  made  by  our  author  between  these  and 
the  km^tMpt,  just  afterwards,  is  plainly  this,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  power 
was  legitimate,  hereditary,  and  limited ;  in  the  former  usurped,  unlimited, 
and  despotic ;  at  least  nominally  so,  there  b^ng  no  sort  of  constitutional 
or  legal  check  on  their  will.  All  history  serves  to  show  the  high  antiquity 
of  monarchical  government.  Neither  Homer,  nor  any  equally  antient 
author,  makes  mention  of  any  other.  That  the  power  ot  these  petty  kings 
was  not  absolute,  but  limited  by  laws  or  cuotoms,  we  learn  not  only  from 
our  author  (not  to  mention  historians  lat^ ),  but  ft-om  Homer.  It  appears 
from  II.  2, 204.  and  various  other  passages,  that  the  king  recognised  the  laws 
as  the  only  measure  of  regal  power,  and  the  people  as  the  source  of  all 
power ;  and  that  even  hereditary  right  required  to  be  united  with  merit, 
personal  or  intellectual,  in  order  to  maintain  authoritv.  See  Mitford's  Dis- 
sertation on  the  Government  of  the  early  Greeks,  vol.  1.  p.  125-152.  On 
this  subject  there  b  a  most  important  passage  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Antiq.  p.  550. 
penult.  Sylb.  kot'  dpx^g  fUv  ydp  Umtea  woXtg  *EXXdc  kPaoikeviro,  trXt)v  ov^, 
^i^wep  rA  pdp^pa  l^vrf,  StfrtroTiKtig^  dXKd  Kard  v6fJiovg  re  xal  l^wfioiig  irarpiovg^ 
Kal  KpdrtOTog  ffv  Qaoikthg  6  fucaioTarSg  re  Kcd  vofUfA^rarog,  Kai  firiBkv  iicStaiTta^ 
luvog  Twv  rrarpiutv,  ^Xoi  ik  koI  "Oftripeg,  SiKaev6\ovg  r«  koX&v  roifg  fiamkug^ 
Kai  dtfAurro^r^ovg,  Kal  fUxpt  -rroXkov  Siifjutvav  l-iri  ptirdig  runv  al  PaffiKtUa 
SioiKovfuraif  Ko^dinp  ij  AoKtSaifioviiitv.  He  here  evidently  has  in  view  Thu* 
cydides,'and  doubtless  other  antient  writers. 

«  Ndw  that  the  revenues  were  mcreasedA  Or,  «  from  the  increase  of 
revenues."  For  our  author  intended,  I  think,  to  ascribe  the  rise  of  tyranny 
to  the  cupidity  of  ambition  excited  by  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  conse- 
quently or  revenue.   See  1. 5,  45.  and  notes. 
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ditary  ^  right,  and  wkh  certain  defined  privil^es  and  preroga- 
tives.^ And  now  Greece  began  to  construct  navies,  and  to 
^ply  more  assiduously  ^  to  nautical  affiurs.  The  first  who 
introduced  a  change  in  the  structure^  of  vessels,  so  as  to  form 


9  Hereditary,]  In  fllusCratioB  of  this  subject^  on  which  the  commenta- 
tors have  n^iected  to  treat,  I  would  refer  to  a  kindred  panage  of  PindL 
Pyth.  10, 1 10.  Iv  j^  dyaBoiot  Kiivrcu  irarpiiAai  Ktdval  voXUiw  Kv^vaeuQ. 
where  oy.  is  expUdned  eaXw  K(fyq^oi^  opHmatet^  by  the  Scholiast,  wno  also 
eiplatns  kuvtm  warpuiat  by  dTdxttyrcu  irarpccal. 

4  Determnate  privileges  and  prerogatives.']  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of 
lirl  pfiroiQ  yipoffif  where  the  kin  expresses  condition.  And  priroXQ  is  well 
explained  by  the  Scholiast  ofwKoyovfihfotc.  To  the  yipaai  Valla  assigns  the 
sense  honorUnts  ;  Stephens,  honorarium  pnsnms.  But  it  rather  seems  to  sig- 
nify privilegiis,  preroaatms,  so  called  from  the  honour  which  tbey  carried 
with  them.  In  near^  this  sense  the  word  is  often  used  by  Homer  and 
Pindar.  SeeDamm.L^.  Hom.,  who,  after  observing  that  it  primarily  denotes 
the  principal  share  of  any  thing  apportioned  to  the  king,  proceeds  to 
remark:  ^'^ergo  yljpac  in  genere  omne  prsecipuum  notat  quod  quis  prse  aliis 
habet,  etiam  praecipuum  honorem  aliquem."  It  is  used  in  Inndar,  Pyth. 
S,  23.  to  denote  the  roval  dienity  g^n^roi/^;  and  in  Pyth.  7,58.  we  have 
ytpaQ  i3a<ri\£iov,  regal  omcei*  In  Herod.  1,161,14.  1,  165, 7.  and  6, 56^  59. 
are  mentioned  cerUdn  yipea  paatktta  belonnng  to  the  kin^  of  Sparta.  But 
the  presentpassage  is  most  aptly  illustrated  by  the  following  one,  from  an 
epistle  of  Indistratus  to  Solon,  in  Diog.  Laert.  Sol.  1. 1, 53.  oif  irXtidv  n 
^pofuu  Tov  dliuiiaro^  koI  Tfjg  rc/i^c>  Ofioia  Sk  xal  rdig  irpiv  j3a<rcXev(nv  {v 
rd  pffrd  yip  a.  So  also  Mschy\.P,y,257,  dcuftoaiv  vifui  ykpa'AXKouriv  dXXa, 
Koi  Su<n'oixiZiro  dpxrjy.  Thus  also  we  have  rd  yspa  vofiiZSftiv,  infra,  c.  25. 
The  expression  k'n-l  pijrotc,  used  of  what  is  conditionaly  or  dejinite,  occurs 
in  the  best  writers,  where  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  diKoloiCy  which  is  supplied  in 
Dionys.  Hal.  p.  279>  43.  and  650,  5. 

^  "Wyttenb.  remarks,  that  **  we  are  not  to  suppose  these  hereditary  and 
limited  kingships  were  immediately  succeeded  by  tyrannies,  since  history 
informs  us  that  the  kinesbips  of  the  heroic  ages,  and  of  the  times  of  the 
Trojan  war,  passed  not  Jong  aflerwards  into  democracies,  which  again  had 
their  issue  in  tyrannies;  revolutions  which,  he  observes,  are  adverted  toby 
Aristot.  Polit.  4^  17.  and  5, 4.  and  especially  10.  which  forms  the  best  com« 
mentary  on  the  present  passage."  That  these  democracies  should  have 
terminated  in  tyrannies,  is  no  more  than  what  the  general  experience  of  all 
ages  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Into  what  multiplied  evils  and  manifold 
calamities  did  the  abandonment  of  limited  monarchy  plunge  the  Greeks ! 
The  aiming  at  greater  liberty  led  to  licentiousness,  anarchy,  and  finally 
tyranny,  the  only  kind  of  government  suited  to  a  nation  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

*  Appfy  more  assiduousfy,]  The  Scholiast  explains  dvrdxovro  by 
TpofrtXxov,  But  the  former  is  a  far  stronger  term,  and  denotes  '*  sucn 
devoted  attention  to  a  thing  as  makes  us  cling  to  it,  and  not  be  willingly 
drawn  from  it." 

^  Change  in  the  structure.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  uiTax^ipitTaif 
which,  however,  is  otherwise  interpreted  by  Steph.  Thes.,  and  from  him  bv 
other  lexico^phers,  down  to-  Donnegan's  Lexicon.  But  the  context  will 
hardly  permit  the  signification  they  assign.  The  term  must  have  that 
ascribed  to  it  by  the  &hol.  and  Portus,  *•  to  change  the  structure  of,"  And 
this  was  learnedly  established  by  Salmasius  de  modo  Usur.  p.  327.  See  also 
Scalig.  on  Euseb.  Chron.  p.  61. 
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them  very  nearly  in  the  present  mode,  are  said  to  have  been 
the  Corinthians ;  and  trtremes  are  thought  to  have  been  built 
first  of  Greece  at  Corinth.  It  appears,  too,  that  Aminocles,  a 
Corinthian  ship-builder,  also  constructed  four  such  vessels  for 
the  Samians.  Now  it  is  about  800  years  from  the  time 
when  Aminocles  went  to  the  Samians,  to  the  end  of  this 
war ;  and  the  most  antient  sea-fight  ^  within  our  knowledge  is 
that  of  the  Corinthians  against  the  Corcyreans.  Now  &om 
the  time  that  the  engagement  occurred,  up  to  the  above-men- 
tioned period,  there  are  about  ®  260  years. 

Indeed,  the  Corinthians,  from  their  situation  on  the  isth- 
mus^,   enjoyed  always  a  very  considerable  commerce;   the 


What  was  the  nature  of  thb  change  we  are  not  fully  informed.  Our 
Scholiast  says,  it  was  bv  changing  vessels  of  fifty  oars  into  triremes.  On 
which  Duker  refers  to  »dmas.  0&.  ad  Jus  Attic,  et  Rom.  p.  692.,  who  has 
much  instructive  ^natter  on  this  subject  (though  be  very  strangely  interprets 
the  vivrTjKdvropog  of  our  Scholiast  of  a^tv,  instead  of  a,/!/2y,  oared  vessel). 
He  has,  I  believe,  omitted  to  bring  forward  an  important  passage  from  Pind. 
Olymp.  19,  20-22.,  where,  after  ascribing  many  inventions  to  the  Corin- 
thians, the  poet  proceeds  thus:  iroXXd  ?  iv  KapdicuQ  dvSp&v  ipaKov''Qpcu 
voXvdv^efjtot  dp"  Xata  oo^ioiu^.  And  he  pithily  adds,  "Airav  ^  ivpSvroc 
Ipyov,  where  tne  Scholiast  observes,  that  though  some  have  gained  fame  by 
improving  on  the  inventions  of  the  Corinthians,  yet  they  are  greater  by 
being  the  inventors.  As  I  doubt  not  that  Pindar  had  especial  re^utl  to  the 
inventor  of  triremes,  so  the  Scholiast  seems  to  have  nad  the  Samiatu  in 
view,  who  probably  improved  uiK>n  the  Corinthian  model ;  nay,  the  inDe»- 
Hon  is  ascribed  to  them  by  Alexis  ap.  Athen.  p.  540.  E,  perhaps  from  con- 
founding this  with  what  our  author  says  a  little  further  on  of  Polycrates. 
Whether  Aminocles  was  the  inventor  of  triremes  is  uncertain ;  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  builders,  and  was  induced  to  form 
four  as  models  for  the  Samians. 

7  Most  antient  tea^ht,]  u  e.  regular  engagement  between  fleets ;  for 
combats  between  single  ships  must  have  often  occiured  before.  The  cause 
of  the  war  in  question  is  narrated  by  Herod.  3, 55, 

8  About.]  On  the  udkiara  affixed  to  the  numbers  interpreters  are  divided 
in  opinion.  Taylor,  Bast,  and  Thiersch  take  it  to  sienify  more  than.  But 
this  sense  is  not  supported  by  the  use  of  the  word,  either  here  or  elsewhere. 
I  must  prefer  the  interpretation  of  the  Scholiast,  Suid.,  and  Phot.,  dKoifi&g^ 
though  that  may  be  considered  too  formal.  Goeller  objects  to  circiter  (l  sup- 
pose because  it  would  seem  too  lax),  and  explains  it  by  ferme,gewiss,  sicker. 
But  these  two  significations  may  be  said  to  merge  into  each  ouier;  and  the 
true  sense  seems  to  be  thereabouts,  a  little  over  or  under,  as  near  as  may  be; 
a  mode  of  expression,  as  r^ards  chronological  matters,  commendably  cau- 
tious. From  this  mention  of  the  end  of  the  war,  it  is  plain  that  our  author 
survived  its  termination. 

fl  Isthmus — commerce.]  To  the  references  of  the  commentators  I  add 
Plutarch  Anat.  16.  and  Arisdd.  1,  415.  A,  both  of  which  passages  were 
written  with  a  view  to  the  present  one.  The  advantages  of  a  situation  on 
an  isthmus  in  the  early  ages  our  author  has  before  adverted  to,  as  also  the 
practice  of  the  early  Greeks  to  travel  by  land  rather  than  by  sea. 
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Greeks  of  old  carrying  on  mutual  intercourse  more  by  land 
than  by  sea,  and  passing  (both  those  within  and  those  without 
Peloponnesus,)  necessarily  through  their  territory.  Hence 
they  were  exceedingly  wealthy;  as  is  plain  from  the  epithet 
afvuivy  given  to  the  place  by  the  old  poets.  And  when  the 
Greeks,  having  paid  greater  attention  to  naval  af&irs^^  had 
obtained  shipping  and  suppressed  piracy",  they,  by  making 
their  city  a  double  ^^  emporium,  arrived  at  considerable  opu- 
lence by  the  revenues  thence  resulting. 

The  lonians,  too  '^,  in  after  times ;  viz.  in  the  reign  of 
Cyrus  the  First,  king  of  Persia,  and  of  Cambyses  his  son, 
attained  no  inconsiderable  navy ;  indeed,  for  some  time  during 
their  hostilities  with  Cyrus  they  were  masters  of  the  sea  over 
against  their  country.  Polycrates  ^*,  also,  the  despot  of 
Samos,  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  possessing  a  strong  naval 

'0  Having — affinrs.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  iwXwi^ovro,  and  not 
navigabarUf  as  Portus  renders  it.  In  this  sense  the  word  occurs  in  Strabo 
(ap.  Budaeum),  in  Polyb.  often,  in  Diod.  2, 255.,  and  Lucian  1,  567.  In  all 
which  passages,  and  elsewhere,  w\taiKt(r^ai  is  used,  but  the  active  ^rXwi^ccv, 
which  IS  introduced  here  from  some  MSS.  by  Bened.,  Bekker,  and  Goeller, 
occurs,  as  far  as  I  remember,  no  where, 

>  1  Suppressed  piracy,^  This  is  chiefly  to  be  understood  of  the  Corinthians^ 
who  are  spoken  of  in  the  next  clause.  We  are  also,  (the  Scholiast  sug- 
gests,) to  understand  it  as  the  completion  of  what  had  been  commenced  by 
Minos.  Yet  considering  the  long  period  which  elapsed  between  the  time  of 
Minos  and  that  in  question,  this  view  appears  to  involve  somewhat  of 
absurdity.  There  was  time  for  piracy  to  be  suppressed,  and  then  to  revive^ 
as  it  probably  would  during  tne  revolutions  mentioned  by  Aristotle  as 
occasioned  by  the  subversion  of  limited  monarchies,  and  the  erecdon  of 
democracies,  which  terminated,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  in  tyrannies, 

'«  Double,]  The  dfi<p6ripa  edited  from  MSS.  by  Bened.  Bekker,  Haack, 
and  GoelleTy  is  confirmed  by  Aristid.  1,  415.  A,  who  has  i^'  Udnpa,  Also 
by  Dio  Cass.  p.  28,  7.  77,  1.  216,  56. ;  but  he  supplies  the  kut,  which  is 
here  lef^  understood. 

»'  7^  lonians,  too.]  Afler  the  ship-building  of  the  Corinthians  is  now 
introduced  the  attention  paid  by  the  lonians  to  raising  a  navy.    (Schol.) 

'<  Polycrates,]  See  Herod.  3,  122.,  who  there  says  that  he  was  the  first, 
except  Minos,  indeed  the  first  of  the  historical  period,  who  aimed  at  the 
dommion  of  the  sea.  And  yet  it  b  remarked  by  Wessel.  and  Valck.,  that 
Euseb.  in  his  Chronicon  gives  a  list  of  several  who,  between  Minos  and 
Polycrates,  held  the  empire  of  the  sea.  But  Wessel.  observes  that  Herodot. 
speaks  only  of  kin|s  or  tyrants.  For  those  daXaaiJOKpaTovvTic  were  either 
of  the  democraticaJ,  or  aristocratical  polity,  in  whose  hands  that  dominion 
would  be  very  fluctuating.  We  must  bear  in  mind  what  we  learn  froni 
Aristot.  Pol.,  cited  a  little  before.  Wess.  has  here  pithily  remarked:  "  Qui 
maris  tenuere  Mediterranei  partem  Graeci,  superbo  ^aXa<r<roKparovvTuf% 
insignes  titulo,  in  aliquot  insulas  Mgmi  maris  exercebant  impenum,  sic 
satis  interdum  violentum;  nam  obniti  quidcm  noverant  dommationem 
afiectantibus,  sed  moderate  imperandi  artem  ignorabant  Grscu" 
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force,  both  reduced  others  of  the  islands  into  subjection  '^, 
and,  on  subduing  Rhenea,  he  consecrated  it  to  ^^  the  Delian 
Apollo.  The  Phoceans^%  also,  while  colonising  MasMlia, 
had  a  sea-fight  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  defeated  them. 

XIV.  These,  then,  were  the  most  powerful  naries ;  but  even 
these,  though  many  generations^  posterior  to  the  Trojan 
war,  yet  appear  to  have  possessed  very  few  triremes,  but  to 
have  still  chiefly,  like  the  navies  of  that  time,  consi^ed  of 
fifty-oared  vessds  and  Icmg  barks.^  And  it  was  but  a  short 
time  before  the  Median  war  and  the  death  of  Darius,  who 
succeeded  Cambyses  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  that  triremes,  in 
any  considerable  number,  were  possessed  by  the  tyrants  on 
the  coasts  of  Sicily  %  and  by  the  Corcyreans :  for  these  last 
were  the  only  Grecian  navies  worth  mentioning,  before  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes ;  the  .^Eginetse  and  the  Athenians,  and 
such  others  as  had  them,  possessing  but  inconsiderable 
ones,  and  those  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  fifty-oared 
vessels.  Nor  was  it  till  late  that  Themistocles  prevailed  on 
the  Athenians,  when  at  war  with  the  ^ginetsB,  (the  Barba- 


1'  Possetting^  iubjecHon,]  Both  these  circumstancefl  are  adverted  to 
by  Max.  T)rr,  Diss.  5,  1.  p.  73.  Kpoiaog  fUv  elxev  e^iwwov  y^y,  UoXwepdrfic 
9k  e(fv€iav  d6iKarrav,  &  Diss.  S5.  t.  2^  165.  liccKniro  ddKarrar  *Hfvuei)v  koI 

|<^  Consecrated  U  to,  4«.]  The  mode  in  whidi  this  was  done  is  mentioned 
in  3, 104.,  and  Herod.  3, 34,  and  122.  See  also  Theocr.  IdylL  17,  70.  and 
Kiesling  there ;  and  on  dvarl^tifu,  Polyasn.  6, 50.  On  Rhenea,  see  Wess.  on 
S,  97. 

■7  Pkoceam  —  MauiBa,]  On  the  Pboceans,  see  Herod.  1,  166.  and 
Schweigh.  On  the  Carthaginians^  Herod,  ibidem,  and  Justin.  1. 45,  5.  On 
the  Massilians,  Eustath.  on  Dionys.  Per.  70.  and  Harpocration  in  r. 
MafTvaXia, 

1  Chnerations,]  So  in  Diod.  1,  24.  Hercules  is  said  to  hare  floorished 
one  generation  before  the  Trojan  war,  i.  e.  as  Diodorus  and  Herodotus  are 
accustomed  to  reckon,  thirtt^  yean.  See  Wess.  on  Herod.  2, 142.  and 
Periz.  Ori£.  JEgypt.  c.  9.  p.  176.  (Gottleb.) 

«  IjongbarksA  Very  much  like  the  long  boats  of  our  men  of  war.  See 
Schefier  de  Re  Sav.  2^.  85.  Thus,  there  is  no  occasion  for  Salmasius's 
emendation  fiiKpoi^,  These  were,  we  may  suppose,  very  similar  to  the 
piratical  baizes  of  earlier  times.    Vide  supra,  c.  10. 

>  On  the  coast  of  Sicily.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  mpl  Tuctktav, 
which  the  commentators  seem  mistaken  in  regarding  as  a  mere  periphrasb 
for  SueeXoic  (or  rather  SoccXurotc).  Such  a  signification  of  irepl  is  not  un- 
usual in  our  author,  as  6,  2.  ifieovv  ^ivuctc,  ircpi  "Travav  ri^v  ZifffX(av,  where 
the  commentators  rightly  take  it  for  diiipL  The  tyrants  here  meant  were 
chiefly  Gelo  and  Hiero. 
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imns,  too^  being  expected^,)  to  construct  die  ships  wherewith 
they  engaged  with  them;  and  even  these  were  not  decked^ 
throughout* 

XV.  Such,  then,  were  the  navies  of  Greece,  both  the 
antient  and  the  later  ones.  Those,  however,  who  attended  to 
thdnr  fc^mation  and  support,  acquired  no  small  power  thereby ; 
both  by  the  revenues  ^ence  accruing,  and  by  the  dominion  ^ 
it  gave  them  over  others.  For  they,  and  especially  such  as 
had  no  sufficiency  of  territory  ^,  made  cruises,  and  subdued 
the  islands*  As  to  land  wars,  at  kast  such  whereby  power 
niigfat  be  attained,  there  were  none^  all  of  than  being  only 
hostilities  of  borderers  against  their  neighbours  ^ ;  since  in 
extraneous  and  far  distant  expeditions,  for  the  conquest  of 
foreign  lands,  the  Greeks  had  not  engaged.  Indeed  there 
were  ^  as  yet  no  subgect  associations  of  the  smaller  with  the 
greater  dties,  nor  did  they  form  comnum  expeditions  ^,  at  a 
certain  just  rate  of  contribution  ^  ;  hnt,  rather,,  neighbouring 


^  Ejtpected.'lNamely  (says  the  Schol.),  by  the  battle  of  Marathon  having 
taken  place.    The  8ea-fi«ht  here  alluded  to  must  be  that  of  Sakums. 

^  Decked.]  On  these  decks  see  Voss.  de  Const.  Trirem.  p.  722.  torn.  19. 
Antio.  Rom.  Graev. 

*  kevenuee — dominion,]  Our  author  has  chiefly  in  view  the  Athemans^ 
Corinthians,  Corc3rreans,  and  MmneUe, 

9  Svffiderwy  of  territory,']  This  is  meant  chiefly  of  the  Athenians, 
though  also  of  the  others  just  mentioned. 

3  Jgamst  their  neighbours,]    Mde  sufira,  c.  7.  note  6. 

4  For  there  were,  ^.]  This  passage  is  meant  to  assign  a  reason  why  np 
far  distant  foreign  expeditions  were  formed,  namely,  because  there  was 
not  enough  of  combination  among  the  petty  states  to  supply  the  flmds. 

*  Expeditiom.]  Our  author  especial^  alludes  to  the  unuMtunate  one  of 
the  Athenians,  for  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  which  will  senre  to  defend  the 
words  troki)  dirb  Tfjg  lavrwv.  Indeed  the  records  of  history  show  that 
something  Hl-omened  attends  far  distant  expeditions.  And  this  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  those  who  febricated  the  story,  (for  such  it  is  J 
which  ^lian  H,  A.  2,46.  retails,  that  rtug  iidriftoie  <rrpartuiig  tirovrai  yifirtg, 

fi  Just  rate  of  contribution,]  This  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  dirb  lifc 
letiQ^  which  Hflick  would  render  ex  tequo,  because  this  clause  is  opposed  to 
the  preceding.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  not;  for  aitroi  cannot  be  rendered  fo/i ; 
nor  perhaps  ought  al  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  text.  There  is,  as 
the  Schol.,  Poppo,  and  Goeller  rightly  maintain,  an  ellipsis  of  ovrrcXcuic, 
the  iden  of  which  is  suggested  by  the  subject  of  the  context.  The  same 
phrase  occurs,  but  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  at  9,  40.  I  cannot,  however, 
approve  of  the  version  of  Ooeller,  **  parem  contribuentes  impensarum 
piutem.^  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  lesser  parties  in  these  associ- 
ations contributed  an  equal  share  of  expense,  &c.,  with  the  greater,  but  what 
was  Uov  x^  a  figurative  sense,  i,  e.  a  just  and  right  portion. 
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States  severally^  pursued  each  other  with  hostilities.  It  was 
chiefly  at  that  war  which  of  old  took  place  between  the  Chalci- 
deans  and  Eretrians,  that  Greece  was  engaged  in  general  or 
combined  hostilities ;  the  rest  of  it  separating  into  parties,  as 
they  sided  with  one  or  the  other.^ 

XVI.  Various  hindrances,  too,  occurred  to  other  states  in 
the  way  of  their  growth  and  increase.  To  the  lonians, 
when  their  afiairs  were  in  a  thriving  state  ^,  Cyrus  and  the 
Persian  monarchy  ^^;  who  having  subdued  CrcBsus,  carried 
hostilities  into  all  the  country  between  the  Halys  and  the 
sea-coast,  and  subjected  their  continental  cities ;  as  afterwards 
Darius,  by  the  aid  of  the  Phoenician  fleet,  did  their  islands 
also. 

XVII.  As  for  the  tyrants,  such  as  held  dominion  in  the 
Grecian  states,  they,  keeping  solely  in  view  their  own  interest ', 
as  it  regarded  their  present  security  and  the  aggrandisement 


On  the  associations  here  mentioned,  see  the  Memoir  on  the  State  of 
Greece  prefixed  to  vol.  1.  sub.  init.  of  Poppo's  Thucydides. 

7  Severally.']  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  *I*c  IWcn-ot.  Though  Goeller 
renders  the  whole  sentence  thus :  ^  civitates  ut  erant  qusque  finitimae,  ita 
mutuo  bellabant." 

8  It  w(u  chiefly — other ^  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  true  sense  of  this 
awkwardly  phrased  sentence,  rendered  obscure  by  its  brevity,  and  which 
was  misunderstood  by  the  antient  commentators.  See  note  12.  on  ch.  18. 
On  the  war  in  question,  see  Herod  5,  99.  et  alibi,  as  also  Spanh.  on 
Callim. 

9  When  their  affairt — ttate.'\  This  clause  so  plainly  relates  to  the  loniatu, 
(as  the  context  reauires,)  that  it  is  surprising  that  ml  translators  and  com- 
mentators, except  Valla  and  Abresch,  should  have  referred  it  to  the  Per^ 
tians,  which  neitner  grammar  nor  sense  will  permit. 

>o  Cyrus  and  the  Persian  monarchy.]  It  is  strange  that  the  commentators 
should  not  have  noticed  this  remarkable  pleonasm  or  Hendiad.,  of  which 
the  following  examples  may  be  acceptable.  Plut.  Themistocl.  c.  4.  s.  i. 
oif  AaptTop  oitSk  Uspffac  lirifftiW.  Pausan.  1,  36,  4.  ot  rd  ^iXittttov  Kai 
UoKtdovwv  Ka^iXKov.  and  1,  9,  7.  Procop.  104,  11.  liri  BavdiXovg  re  koI 
Ftkifitpa.  Appian,  1,  103,  29.  TrXiovrtQ  Iq  Taprrjfftrbv  Koi  'Apya^iHtviov, 
TapTri<T<rov  paaiXia.    Livy,  28,  42.  Africa  eadem  ista  et  M.  Atilius. 

'  Keeping — interest.]  Literally,  forecasting  solely  for  their  own  interest, 
&c.  Such  is  the  sense  of  the  phrase,  rd,  k^*  kavr&v  fxovov  trpoopiafiivoi,  which 
has  been  passed  over  by  the  commentators.  So  6,  12.  rd  iavrov  fiovov 
cKOTT&v,  Appian  1,  380.  Soph.  Aj.  1313.  Herod.  5,39.  Eurip.  Med.461. 
besides  several  other  passages  which  I  reserve  for  my  edition.  I  will  only 
add  a  very  similar  passage  of  Theocr.  Idyll.  16, 17.  ttolq  ^  virb  icoXn-y  x"P"C 
lx<iiv,  ir6^iv  av^irai  d^pti  'Apyvpov, 
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of  their  &miliesS  guided  their  measures^  in  as  cautious  a 
way  as  they  possibly  could  ^ ;  so  that  nothing  was  achieved  by 
them  at  all  memorable,  nor  any  thing  except  against  the  sur- 
rounding states;  for  those  in  Sicily  had  arrived  at  a  con- 
siderable height  of  power.*  Thus  was  Greece  for  a  long 
time  every  way  impeded  ^  insomuch  that  it  could  effect  no- 
thing remarkable  conjointly,  and  severally,  or  by  single  states, 
it  was  even  yet  less  enterprising^ 

XVIII.  But  when  *  both  the  tyrants  of  Athens  and  those 
of  the  rest  of  Greece  (generally,  and  even  of  old^,  under 
^annical  government^)  had  been  put  down,  and  the  last^  of 


«  JggraruUtement  of  iheir  families.]  This  whole  passage  may  serve  to 
bring  to  our  minds  1  Tim.  5,  8.  where  see  my  note. 

9  Guided  their  measures,]  This  sense  of  <Pkow,  regebarU,  admimsirabani, 
is  permitted  by  the  usus  loquendi,  and  required  by  the  context.  n6\iv 
ouuiv  for  ftoiKtiv  is  used  both  at  2,  37.  3,37.  and  by  the  best  authors.  It 
IS  strange  that  the  above  sense,  (which  I  many  years  ago  perceived  to  be 
the  true  one,)  should  have  been  missed  by  almost  all  interpreters ;  Haack, 
Lindau,  and  Gbeller  being  the  only  ones  who  have  seen  it.  A  similar 
blunder  has  been  made  by  the  interpreters  in  Herod.  4,  9.  oUriropt. 

-*  As  cautious  a  way  as  they  posnbly  could]  This  is,  I  think,  the  true 
sense  of  the  words  ^c'  dtr^aXiioQ  ^trov  iSvvavro,  which  the  commentators 
might  have  illustrated  from  a  kindred  phrase  at  7, 9.  fin.  to.  Kard  (rrpardvi^ov 
M  ^XaicriQ  €x«i»v,  where  see  the  note.  The  security  meant  is  in  respect  of 
foreign  wars  and  distant  expeditions. 

»  Power,]  \.  e.  ability  to  undertake  distant  war,  and  make  themselves  of 
consequence  beyond  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  Thus  at  c.  14. 
they  are  said  to  have  had  powerful  fleets. 

*  In^eded,]  Namely,  by  want  of  union,  to  make  common  cause  as  one 
people.  This  was  sufficient  to  keep  under  any  enterprising  spirit  in  single 
states. 

^  But  when — Lacedemonians.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  true  sense  of  this 
obscure  and  confused  sentence.  The  construction  is  not  terminated  until 
frp6g  'A^iivaiovc  iykviroy  i^er  the  insertion  of  a  very  long  parenthetical 
portion. 

«  Generally,  and  even  of  old.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  iirc  TroXd 
jcol  irpiv,  (as  is  plain  from  6. 1 5.)  and  not  that  assigned  by  the  Scholiast  and 
Hack,  who  take  it  to  signify  that  Ghreece  had  been  under  tyrants  before 
Athens  was. 

*  Under  tyranmc  government,]  i.  e.  the  government  of  J^rrannic  or 
despotic  chiefs.  So  supra  c.  13.  it  is  said  that  as  soon  as  Greece  had 
attained  unto  any  considerable  power,  rd  iroXXd  rvpawidts  Iv  ralf  7r<5X£<r4 

KcAiffTOVTO^ 

«  TTie  last,  ^c]  Such  is,  I  think,  the  sense  of  nal  TiXivrdiot,  which  has 
been  tampered  with  by  some  critics,  but  explained  by  none  of  the  com- 
mentators. The  article  must  be  repeated  from  ol  wXeurroi  The  sense  I 
have  assigned  is  rei^uired  by  the  truth  of  history,  with  which  that  of  the 
common  versions  is  at  variance.     It  is  not  true  that  the  ol  nXiicroi  koI 
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them  (except  in  Sicily)  by  the  Lacedemonians  (for  Lacede* 
mon  ^9  from  the  period  of  its  occupancy  by  the  Dorians,  who 
now  inhabit  it,  has,  after  having  been  the  longest  harassed  by 
fiM^tions  of  any  nation  on  record,  for  a  considerable  time,  en-» 
joyed  a  well-regulated  government  %  and  ever  been  free  from 
tyrants ;  for  there  are  about  four  hundred  years  ^,  or  a  little 


rcXcvraloi  had  been  put  down  by  the  Lacedemonians ;  though  the  latt  of 
them  were.  See  Herod.  5,  68,  7S.  and  the  commentators  there.  Thucyd. 
1,  126.  &  127.  Pausan.  3,  212.  Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Nub.  37.  By  ol 
irXtiifroi  may,  by  a  common  idiom,  be  understood  nearly  all. 

^  Lacedemon  —  tyra$Us.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  true  sense  and  con- 
struction of  this  difficult  clause.  By  the  ^  time  during  wMch  it  was  harassed 
withfactionsy*  our  author  plainly  means,  the  time  before  the  restoration  of 
the  Heraclidie,  during  which  faction  was  sure  to  be  kept  alive,  since  the 
government  was  a  usurpation,  and  therefore  could  not  have  the  confidence 
and  obedience  of  those  who  held  fast  their  attachment  to  their  rightful 
governors ;  and  after  their  restoration,  the  faction  of  the  contrary  party 
would  be  strong  enough  to  clog  the  wheels  of  government     Thus  the 

Siriod  of  well-regulated  government  commenced  at  the  return  of  the 
eradidae  and  the  Dorians,  or  rather  at  the  period  of  the  legislation  of 
Lycurgus.  Yet,  even  during  the  &ctious  times  which  had  preceded,  it  had 
ever,  it  seems,  been  free  from  tyrants.  The  Scholiast,  however,  understands 
the  antpdwivTo^  of  the  period  since  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae :  and  as 
drvp,  immediately  succeeds  iOvofiridri,  it  may  be  thought  that  the  latter  is 
vepresented  as  being  the  consequence  of  the  fonner. 

iNow  the  period  of  the  promulgation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  was  about 
881  B.C.,  and  therefore  he  frakatordrov  is  applicable.  Nay,  even  afler  the 
promulgation  of  the  famous  code  of  Lycurgus,  it  would  be  some  time  ere  it 
could  come  into  full  play,  or  sufficientl^r  show  its  beneficial  tendency.  Per^ 
haps,  too,  a  conflict  <k  the  good  and  evil  principle  is  unavoidable,  imd  even 
ntcessary  to  the  consolidation  and  permanency  of  any  system  of  polity ;  as 
we  have  experimentally  found  in  our  own  invaluable  constitution.  It  is  re- 
marked by  a  most  sagacious  observer  and  deep  thinker,  ir<iXtc  Aluuewr/iriTdc 
iari  Koi  dStaTaKTO^,  &Tt  vt6itn9T0Q  oUaa  nai  Ik  iro>XSnf  ffvftfoptirb^  l^vHy,  j 
fioKpiiv  dii  xp<(3/cav  koi  irtt^tjfidTUfv  vavTo^atrCiv,  VW  Karaprv^y  Kai  iravfftiTai 
raparrofuvri  koI  ffrafridZowra,  Dionys.  Hal.  Antiq.  p.  147, 12.  The  present 
passage  seems  alluded  to  by  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  268, 17.  wc  Aocc^ai^ovlovc 
ww^dvofuu  troulv  Ivi  iro\)Ac  ^^i|  yevedg,  Kai  did  rovro  rb  ax*if^  '''^  iroXirfv- 
ftaroQ  dirdvTiitv  fidXtfrra  rutv  ^EXXrjvufv  litvoyiila^aj,. 

^^  WeU-reguliUed  government,']  Evvofitic^ai  imports  the  having  good  laws 
faithfully  administered.  The  word  is  used  by  the  best  antient  wnters.  On 
the  fact  of  the  length  of  time  during  which  Lacedemon  laboured  under 
fiiction  or  misgovemment,  see  Isocr.  de  Panath.  Liban.  Or.  681.  B.  Lycui^. 
C.  Leocr.  p.  166,  2.  In  praise  of  this  tifvofua,  we  have  the  following  beau- 
tiful passage  of  Pindar,  01ymp«  is,  6.  '£v  rf  (sc.  Corintho)yaf>  EifPopLi  vaitt^ 
Koaiyvri'  rat  re,  fid^pov  iroXiiov,  'A0<^aXi)c  Ako,  koX  bfU"  rpoiroQ  Elpdva^  rofilat 
'AvSpdtn  wXovrov,  xp^^^  Uaidt^  ih^iiKov  eifurog.  See  the  Scholiast  in 
loco. 

7  About  four  hundred  years,]  Scaliger  on  Euseb.  reckons  four  hundred  and 
seven ;  others,  four  hundred  and  four ;  and  some  (see  Simson*s  Chron.)  as 
much  as  four  hundred  and  eighty.  The  true  number  it  is  difficult  exactly  to 
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more,  i^  to  the  end  of  tins  war,  from  the  time  that  the  Lace* 
demoniims  have  used  the  same  polity,  by  which  ®  also  they  have 
been  enabled  to  regulate  and  settle  a£^irs  ^  in  other  states) ; 
after,  I  say,  this  extirpation  of  the  tyrants  from  Oreece,  it 
was  not  many  years  before  the  battle  of  Marathon  tock  place ; 
aad,  in  the  tenth  year  '^  afler  that  event,  the  Barbarians  again 
came  with  a  mighty  armament  against  Oreece  to  enslave  it. 
A  formidable  danger  being  suspended  over  its  head,  the  Lace- 
demonians, as  preeminent  in  power,  took  the  command  of 
the  confederated  Greeks ;  and  the  Athenians,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Medes,  determined  ^^  on  leaving  their  city  and  packing 
up  their  moveables  ^^  on  board  their  ships,  they  embarked, 
and  became  [instead  of  landsmen  ^^]  mariners.  Having,  by 
common  e£Fort,  driven  back  the  Barbarian,  they  (both  those 
who  had  revolted  from  the  Barbarian,  and  those  who  had 
combined  for  mutual  defence,)  not  long  after  split  into  parties. 


determine;  but  there  are  sufficient  grounds  to  justify  the  expression  of  our 
author ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  resort  to  emendivdon* 

'  iy  which.]  Namely,  continuance  in  the  same  polity;  for,  as  our  author 
elsewhere  observes  {5, 37.),  x^H^^*^^  v6ftott  diuviiTots  XP*^!*^^^  v6\tc  Kptufinnf 
hariv  if  koKAq  Ixovcrcv  AxiipoiQ, 

0  Regulate  and  settle  affairs,]  L  e.  politics ;  namely,  according  to  the  model 
of  Lacedemon,  by  patting  down  both  tyrannies  and  democracies. 

10  In  the  tenth  vear,]  Le.  the  year  481  before  Christ.  This  is  to  be  un« 
derstood,  not  of  the  battle  of  Selamis,  but  of  the  setting  out  of  the  arma- 
ment, which,  afler  wintering  at  Salamb,  proceeded  forward  towards  Greece. 
The  battle  of  Salamis  was  fought  the  year  after  this  setting  out,  480.  See 
Herod.  7, 57.  Duker  here,  in  an  able  note,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Scaliger 
and  Van  AJphen,  that  this  passage  will  not  support  the  assertion  of  Petav.. 
that  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  fought  in  the  tenth  year  before  that  of 
Salamis. 

11  Determinedy  ivivon^kwiQ,]  This  verb  signifies  properly  to  revolve  in 
wundf  and  also,  fit)m  the  consequent,  to  decide  upon,  determine, 

1^  Packings- moveables,]  'AvacKtvaZitr^ai  signifies  to  pack  up  one's 
goods  for  a  removal  So  the  Schol.,  rd  (riuvti  dvakdfiovnc ;  and  so  He« 
^ch.,  auamoewiKoiuvoi,  fUTotKiZ6fuvoi ;  where  Soping  cites  Athen.  12.  dva* 
aKfva^ivTw  riuv  £•  Phavor.  explains  the  words,  kvt^iiKav  avafii^eavrie 
liri  vt&v  rd  airriav  (TKevrj,  fiyow  rd  wpb^  XP^^^'*'  Z^^C  ovra.  The  recent 
editors  join  Ig  rdt  vavc  UjidtrrtCt  which  may  be  the  right  construction ;  but 
the  other  m^od  is  defended  by  a  similar  use  of  dvaffx.  with  k  in  Plutarch 
ap.  St.  Thes.,  Dio  Cass.  191,  59.  and  213,26.,  and  Arrian  E.  A.  1,  26,  s. 

»  Mariners,  instead  of  landsmen.]  Which  the  Athenians  had  hitherto 
been  esteemed.  So  Plato,  cited  by  Gottl.,  dvri  ttc^wv  oirXirAv  voftifuav 
vavTucovc  y€vofuvove.  He  would  read  firom  Plutarch,  iiovipnav.  But  the 
common  reading  b  somewhat  defended  by  Thucyd.  6,51.  rb  ^k  riKhv  Kara^ 
Xiiyois  xP^I^^'^  kiCKptl^kv,  &C* 
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joining  either  the  Athenian  or  the  Lacedemonian  league'^: 
for  these  states  manifestly  "*  held  the  balance  of  power ;  one 
being  mighty  by  land,  the  other  by  sea.  The  confederacy  ^% 
however,  continued  but  a  short  time.  Afterwards  the  Lace- 
demonians and  the  Athenians  disagreeing,  waged  war,  toge- 
ther with  their  allies,  against  each  otlier ;  and,  when  differences 
arose  among  any  of  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  states,  they  im- 
mediately had  recourse  to  these  [as  their  principals].  So 
that  from  the  Persian  war  down  to  the  present  one  continually, 
sometimes  making  truces  with,  and  at  other  times  warring 
either  against  each  other,  or  their  revolted  allies,  they  were 
not  a  little  exercised  in  warlike  afiairs^^,  and  acquired  gra- 
dually greater  skill  from  their  practice  being  accompanied  with 
dangers.^® 

XIX.    And  as  for  the  Lacedemonians  ^   they  did   not 
govern  their  allies  so  as  to  subject  them  to  contribution,  but 

!'>  77iei/  not  long,  jr.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  this  passage, 
obscure  from  its  brevity.  With  the  construction  BuKpi^riaav  irphq  'Adrivaiovc, 
&c.,  the  commentators  might  have  compared  a  kindred  one,  supra  6, 15., 
rb  iX\6  '£XXf}vcjc6v  Ig  Kvfifiax^P  iKarkpufv  iikcrri.  In  both  these  cases  the 
words  are  what  the  grammarians  call  verba  pragnantia. 

1^  Manifestii^,]  ^fany  critics  would  change  iu^vti  to  St^  l^vij.  To  the 
elegance  of  that  reading  no  objection  can  be  made ;  but  it  is  whoUv  unsup- 
ported by  authority,  and  inferior  to  the  other  in  significancy  and  force,  for 
the  Sux  is  often  intensive.  Besides,  the  common  reading  is  supported  by  an 
imitation  in  Dio  Cass.  343,  59.  fu^trra  ^le^avi;,  and  675,  55, 

1^  T^'con/ederacy.]  So  hfimxfija  should  be  rendered,  {and  not  alUance,) 
to  distinguish  it  from  (Wfiuaxla,  which,  in  our  author's  time,  beran  to  denote 
a  subsertfiency,  if  not  tuajecHon  of  one  party  to  the  other.  This  confede- 
racy, it  may  be  observed,  between  the  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians,  was 
only  such  as  regarded  the  defence  of  Greece  against  Persia,  or  any  other 
Barbarian  power. 

»7  Exercised  in  warlike  affairs,]  Literally,  **  they  exercised  themselves 
in  (Kara  being  understood)  warlike  afiairs."  It  is  strange  that  the  interpre- 
ters should  take  this  of  providing  themselves  with  military  stores.  The 
sense  I  have  assigned  is  supported  by  the  usage  of  the  best  authors.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  an  example  in  unitation  of  this  passage  by  Dionys.  Hal. 
Ant,  p.  20, 8.  fiffav  Sk  rck  voKk^na^  Ik  tov  fitrd  Kiv^vvtitv  irouXv^ai  fUKiraCy 
TToXKSiv  dfuivovg, 

18  And  acquired — dangers,]  These  words  contain  a  sentiment  worthy  of 
attention,  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  superior  efficacy  of  regular 
troops,  arising  from  their  exercises  beinff  formed  in  the  midst  of  danger ;  by 
which,  there&re,  their  attention  is  fixed,  and  their  skill  much  more  rapidly 
attained.  Thus  Joseph,  p.  1 125, 2.,  speaJcing  of  the  military  system  or  the 
Romans,  oifK  Slv  afidproi  rig  iiwiav,  rdg  fiiv  fuXirac  airr&v  x***P^S  tuftarog  ira" 
parAXtig^  rdg  irapaToiiic  ^h  M*^  aifiarog  fuXirag, 

1  Lacedemonians,  4t.1  This  sketch  of  the  comparative  policy  of  the  two 
great  rivals,  is  further  illustrated  in  the  course  of  Book  I.  and  elsewhere. 
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rather  conciliated  them,  in  order  that  they  might  mould  their 
polity  alone  in  conformity  with  ^  their  arnn  oligarchical  forms.^ 
The  Athenian  mode  of  governing,  on  the  contrary,  was 
planned  with  a  view  to  gradually  obtain  the  ships  of  all  the 
allied  states,  except  the  Chians  and  Lesbians,  and  to  impose 
on  all  a  certain  rate  of  contribution ;  and  their  own  particular 
state  of  preparation  for  this  war  was  greater  than  at  the 
period  when  they  had  formerly  been  in  the  most  flourishing 
state  *,  and  with  a  confederacy  unbroken.^ 

XX.  Such,  then,  I  have  found  to  be  the  state  of  affairs  in 
antient  times,  though  hard  to  be  credited,  even  when  esta- 
blished on  regular  and  constant  proof  ^;  for  men  catch  up 


5  In  conformdy  mih^  Or  tuUably  to,  in  subservience  to, 
3  O/igarcMcal  forms.]  In  order  to  the  establishment  and  preservation  of 
these,  they  placed  governors  over  the  allied  states,  called  harmost€e,  literally 
regulators.  See  Diod.  1. 13,  66.  Now  the  common  people  everywhere 
favoured  the  Athenians;  the  higher  ranks,  the  Lacedemonians,  For  the 
former  strove  to  establish  in  all  parts  the  popular  government  they  them- 
selves used ;  but  the  aim  of  the  latter  was,  that  they  should  be  governed 
by  the  few,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  was  conducive  to  their  own  advantage. 
Indeed,  it  is  clear  from  this  whole  history,  that  the  Peloponnesian  war 
was  but  a  contest  of  the  two  forms  of  polity.    See  1, 76.  (Groeller.) 

*  Greater  —  state,]  We  may  take  this  on  the  authority  of  our  accurate 
annalist,  though  it  would  not  be  easy  to  prove  it,  since  the  accounts  we 
have  only  regard  the  contributions  of  the  allies ;  but  do  not  tell  us  the 
private  revenue  of  Athens  at  either  of  the  periods  here  mentioned.  What 
It  was,  not  long  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  partly  learn  from  Xen.  de 
Republ.  Athen.  Mitford  considers  Athens  as  havmg  been  at  the  summit  of 
her  greatness  about  44S  B.C.,  16  years  before. 

*  Confederacy  unbroken,]  This  may  be  understood  by  considering  that 
the  perpetual  contests  which  our  author  records,  of  the  Athenians  with 
their  allies,  until  they  were  at  length  reduced  to  complete  subjection,  must 
have  considerably  exhausted  the  strength  of  those  stales.  See  1.  3,  1 1 
and  46. 

>  Such  then  — proof]  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  sense  of  the  passage, 
which  has  been  not  a  little  controverted.  The  phraseology  is,  indeed,  awk- 
ward, and,  as  often,  obscure  from  its  brevity.  The  difficulty  hinges  on 
irurrtvffat,  ^  This  Reiske  and  Wyttenb.  would  remove  by  reading  wKrrwtrat, 
But  for  this  alteration  there  is  no  authority;  and  it  is  better  to  suppose 
with  Goeller,  that  the  author  has  not  fully  evolved  the  sense;  which  would 
have  required  ^aXcTrd  ovra  irMrriverai,  iravrl  IKvc  rtKftripitft  Tnirtarafuiva,  dip- 
ficiles  ad  credendum,  omni  deinceps  argumento  probatos.  Why  the 
irtirurrtaftiva  was  omitted  is  obvious. 

By  travrl  rtKfiripltit  is  meant  all  necessary  proof.  And  IKnc  "  used  (in 
the  words  of  Goeller)  "  quia  in  tantse  vetustatis  obscuritate  non  simplex 
aipimentum  sufficit,  sed  aliam  rem  ex  alia  colligendo,  et  longam  demum 
post  ratiocinationem  ad  sententiam  pro  vera  statufcndam  pcrventum  est." 
^  Our  historian  (he  continues)  proceeds  to  show  why  these  arguments  are 
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from  each  other  die  reports  of  past  events  (even  though  they 
be  those  of  their  own  country),  alike  ^  without  scrutiny  ^  or 
examination.  Among  the  Athenians,  for  example,  it  is  the 
populur  opinion,  that  Hipparckus  was  the  tyrant,  and  was 
slain  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton;  nor  is  it  generally 
known  that  Hijqnas\  as  being  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Pisis- 
tratus,  then  held  the  government,  and  Hipparchus  and  Thes- 
salus  were  his  brothers ;  and  that  on  the  day  in  question  \ 
just  at  the  crisis,  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  suspecting  that 
some  disclosure  to  Hippias  had  recently  been  made  by  their 
fellow-accomplices,  desisted  from  attacking  him,  as  one  fore- 
warned [and  therefore  forearmed].  But  being  willing,  before 
they  should  be  apprehended,  to  venture  (m  achieving  same^ 
things  and  happening  to  meet  with  Hipparchus  somewhere 
about  the  Leocorium^  regulating  the  Panathenaic  procession, 
they  slew  him.  But  many  other  matters  are  there,  even  such 
as  concern  the  present  times,  and  are  not  clouded  in  the 
oblivion  of  antiquity,  on  which  the  other  Greeks^  entertain 


hard  to  be  credited,  by  adverting  to  the  carelessness  of  men  in  examining 
the  antiquities  even  of  their  own  country,  their  prejudices,  and  that 
supineness  which  makes  them  decline  the  labour  of  investigating  truth,  and 
be  disposed  rather  to  acquiesce  in  opinions  ready  made  to  their  hands." 
This  passage  was  had  in  view  by  Dionys.  Hal.  Antiq.  Procem.  p.  7.,  and  also 
by  livy,  1.3,  5, 12.  Drakenb.,  which  I  shall  cite,  because  it  confirms  the 
common  readins:  **  Difficile  adfidem  est  in  tam  aotiqua  re  — exacto  ad- 
firmare  numero,    &c. 

<  Alike:[  Namely,  as  if  they  were  foreign.  We  may  dispense  with 
Reiske's  conjecture  bpuc. 

3  Without  icnUiny.]  The  passage  has  been  imitated  by  Dionys.  Halic. 
p.  1 1,  26.  wtpl  irpayudrntv  irciKal  wv  dpcuravurnit^  rd  XiyofUva  ikxeiT^ai,  and 
Dy  Heracl.  Pont.  Alleg.  Horn.  p.  411.  d(ia<yavUmag  airroX^  ij  r^c  dXi^ciac 
KpiaiQ  Ippiirraiy  besides  many  other  passages  which  I  shall  adduce  in  my 
edition. 

4  Hippias,  4rc.]  A  full  narration  of  this  story  ma^  be  seen  at  6,  54^ 
though  introduced  on  slight  cause,  and  enlarged  on  with  unnecessary,  not 
to  say  offensive,  minuteness.    See  Meurs.  Pidstr.  c.  ll . 

6  The  day  in  questUm,'\  A  not  dissimilar  use  of  the  phrase  occurs  in 
1  Tim.  1, 13.  &  4, 18.,  where  see  my  note. 

0  Leocorittnul  A  temple  in  the  midst  of  the  Ceramiciis.  See  Maussac 
on  Harpocr.  in  v.  Meurs.  Panathen.  c.  19.,  and  the  note  infi^  6,  57.,  and 
Poppo  8  Prolog*  t.  8.  p.  242. 

7  The  other  Greeks.]  Bv  these  are  meant  all  but  the  Athenians ;  or,  in 
this  instance,  some  out  of  all  the  states  except  Athens  and  Lacedemon ; 
for  we  cannot  well  suppose  the  Spartans  to  have  been  ifnorant  of  such 
matters  as  those  here  mentioned;  whereas  others,  from  tlie  studious  care 
with  which  every  thing  respectinj^  thdr  civil  and  military  polity  Was  con^ 
cealed  by  the  Lacedemonians,  might  not  know  them.    Seel.  2, 59, 
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erroneous  notions:  —  as  that  the  Lacedemonian  kings  each 
gave  their  sii£frage,  not  with  one  vote,  but  with  two®;  and 
that  there  is  a  band  among  them  called  the  Pitanitan^; 
whereas  there  never  was  any  such.  So  little  diligent  ^^  is 
the  multitude  in  the  search  after  truth,  and  so  much  more 
are  they  disposed  to  take  up  with  opinions  ready  made  to 
their  hands.  ^^ 

XXL  He,  however,  who,  from  the  proofs  above  deduced, 
shall  think  the  things  I  have  thus  cursorily  treated  on  be 
really  such  as  I  have  represented  them,  (and  not  giving 
credence  rather  to  the  songs  of  the  poets,  who  have  used  the 
embellishments  of  exaggeration,  or  to  the  narratives  of  his- 
torians, who  have  formed  their  accounts  rather  alluring  to 
the  ear  than  agreeably  to  truth,  especially  as  the  things 
recounted  admit  not  of  refutation,  but  mostly,  from  length  of 
time,  have  passed  into  myths  entitled  to  no  credit,)  he,  I  say, 
who  thmks  them  to  be  such,  and,  considering  their  remote 


'  Lacedemonian  —  two.]  In  this  passage  our  author  has  been  supposed 
(as  at  3,  97.  I,  23,  3, 8.,  and  elsewhere)  to  aim  a  secret  blow  at  the  Father 
of  History^  6,  57.  Yet  Wesseling,  in  loco,  doubts  whether  the  words  will 
authorise  such  a  sense.  And  he  proposes  another  mode  of  taking  them, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  admittea,  since  there  is  a  subaudition  of 
ixdnfjov.  Perhaps  when  the  suffrages  of  the  senators  were  equal,  either  of 
the  kings,  when  one  alone  was  present,  or  the  senior  one,  when  both  were 
present,  might  have  the  casting  vote ;  from  whence  the  story  might  be  fa- 
bricated. It  has  indeed  been  doubted,  by  some  eminent  recent  critics, 
whether  the  writings  of  Herodotus  were  ever  known  to  our  author.  On  a 
subject  of  such  uncertain  discussion,  it  were  presumptuous  to  offer  any 
decided  opinion;  but  I  at  present  see  no  reason  to  abandon  the  in- 
variable persuasion  of  the  antients,  and  almost  all  writers,  that  they  were 
known  to  him.  Indeed,  my  extensive  and  minute  researches  into  the 
phraseology  of  both  these  great  historians,  have  furnished  roe  with  what 
may  be  considered  proofs  of  the  above,  in  passages  of  our  author,  which 
seem  imitated  from,  or  to  have  been  partly  suggested  by,  others  in  Hero- 
dotus. 

9  Fitanitan,]  See  Stroth  and  Irmisch  on  Herodian  4,  8,  7.,  and  espe- 
cially Wessel.,  Valck.,  and  Schweigh.  on  Herod.  9,  53,  7. 

10  LUtte  diligefU.]  This  whole  passage  is  imitated  by  ^lian  Frag.  p.  1010. 
aXX!  iKiXvos  Tf  (I  conjecture  yt)  dpaffavifmp  ypa^  rt  Koi  draXaxinapffi  r^t 
oKfi^iiajQ,  ic.r.X.  Aristoph.  dted  from  Etym.  Mag.  by  Morell  Tbes. :  oi^rwc 
airroig  drdkeuinapkfc  ij  iroititriQ  StwctiTcu, 

1'  Beady  made.]  Perhaps  Thucyd.  had  in  view  Horn.  II.  w.  637.  ol  t  lir' 
6vtia^'  iroifUL  npoKtifuva  xilpaQ  XoKKov,  Bauer  aptly  compares  the  Horutian 
frm  paraiis,  Carm.  1,  51,  l?.,  i.  e.  what  is  ready,  and  may  be  obtained 
without  trouble. 
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antiquity,  to  be  sufficiently  well  made  out,  and  on  the  plainest 
evidence,  will  not  err  in  his  judgment.^  And  although  men 
fancy  the  wars  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  the  greatest, 
but  when  they  have  ceased  from  military  service  admire  the 
old  most ;  yet  this  war  will,  to  those  who  judge  from  facts 
themselves,  appear  to  be  greater  than  those  ^  antient  ones. 

XXII.  And  as  to  the  words,  and  what  was  spoken^  by  orators, 
of  whichever  side,  either  when  about  to  enter  on  the  war,  or 


1  He,  however,  who  — Judgment.]  Such,  after  long  and  frequent  exa- 
minations, I  have  no  doubt  is  the  true  sense  of  this  most  perplexed  and 
truly  Thucydidean  passage,  and  the  clearest  mode  of  representing  it  in  a 
modern  language ;  tnougn,  to  have  made  it  auite  tolerable  to  the  ear  of  an 
Enfflish  reader,  is  more  than  I  can  hope  to  nave  attained.  I  have  chosen 
to  Keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  construction  of  the  original,  for  the 
benefit  of  students.  Indeed  to  have  expressed  such  a  density  of  sense  in 
the  number  of  words  required  by  modern  usage,  would  have  made  the 
whole  even  more  distasteful  to  general  readers. 

By  the  poet  is  particularly  meant  the  poet  of  history.  Homer,  of  whom 
our  author  uses  the  very  same  expression  iiri  t6  fulKov  KOff^fjffai,  supra  10. 
It  is  proper  to  note  the  antithesis  between  vfiviiKam  and  Iwi^taav,  Uoeller 
has  truly  remarked,  that  diriimaQ  is  to  be  expressed  per  circumscriptionem, 
ita  ui  nulla  fidet  iis  habeatur.  Such  a  use  oi  an  adverb  for  a  whole  clause, 
is  found  both  in  Thiicyd.,  and  in  other  writers  of  close  brevity,  as 
^schylus,  Tacitus,  and  St.  Paul.  Thus,  there  is  no  reason  to  adopt  the 
conjecture  of  Reiske.  The  common  reading  is,  moreover,  defended  by  an 
imitation  in  Philostr.  Heroic,  c.  1.  p.  667.  ^^/it  yiip  dirioTiHQ  duuctXa^ai 
irph^  TO,  fiv^wSii, 

The  words  wg  waKaid  elvat  are  taken  like  (Kutv  cTvac,  and  other  such 

Ehrases.  The  words  icai  wc  woitirai  vfiviiKam,  Sec,  were  in  the  mind  of 
ivy  Prsef.  Hist.,  "  Quae  ante  conditam  condendamve  urbem  poeticis  mams 
decora  fabulis  traduntur.**  And  Joseph,  p.  340, 34.  Sext.  Empir.  Adv. 
Matth.  59.  D.  Kai  on  cl  (Tvyypa^ug  fiaXKov  i)  di  TroitjTai  rti  xph^^-V-^^  "^V  P^ 
iijXovmv  lifiTnXoyuTTbv,  cl  uiv  yap  rov  SiXtiBovQ  arox^KovTai,  ol  dk  Ik  'tt&vtoq. 
Also  Plut.  p.  357.  E.  oTi  0  ovK  louc€  ravra  KOftiHy  ftv^evfiavtv  dpaioig  Kai 
StaKkvoiQ  irXdauaffiv,  ola  Trotijrat  leai  \oyoypd(f>oi,  Ko^dinp  oi  dpd^vatf  ytwwvrig 
d<p*  iavTwv,  See  a  fine  sentiment  in  Pind.  Olymp.  1,  44.  The  Xoyoypdiftoi 
are  those  whom  Herod.  1,  1.  stvles  the  o\  Xoybt. 

^  And  although  —  those,]  This  obscure  and  difficult  clause  has  not  been 
well  explained  by  the  commentators.  The  above  seems  to  be  the  true 
sense,  smce  it  is  required  by  the  construction,  and  is  agreeable  to  the  con- 
text. At  iv  (f  must  be  understood  xP^^Vl  &t  Travtrafikvutv,  tov  TroXefieiv, 
from  voXeit&ffai ;  and  at  rd  dpxala,  irpdyfiara,  in  the  sense  of  war,  as  fur- 
ther on  and  often  elsewhere.  By  ceasing  from  war  is  meant,  being  beyond 
the  age  for  military  service.  Now,  such  persons  being  old,  become  lau' 
datores  temporis  acti.  The  avriHv  must  be  referred  to  dpxaXa,  the  antient 
wars.    And  so  one  of  the  Scholiasts. 

3  And  as  to  —  spoken,]  Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  sense  of  this 
passage,  the  difficulty  of"^ which  has  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  two  con- 
structions. See  Goeller.  The  slwov  must,  of  course,  relate  to  orators; 
but  I  cannot,  with  Goeller,  recognise  this  sense  in  X6y^  (which  ought  thus 
to  be  X6yoit),    That  word  is  rather  antithetical,  as  in  X6y((t  and  ipyi^ ;  but 
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when  engaged  therein,  it  were  indeed  difficidt  both  to  myself 
when  present,  and  to  others  from  whom  I  received  them  at 


here  it  has  no  ipytfi  referring  to  it ;  the  phrase  is  changed  to  rd  ^  Ipya  rStv 
vpax^vTiav, 

The  whole  chapter,  indeed,  is  so  important  to  the  determination  of  im- 
portant questions  concerning  the  faith  and  credit  of  our  historian,  that  it 
will  claim  to  be  considered  at  large ;  esneciaily  as  no  portion  of  the  history 
has  been  so  misunderstood,  nay,  I  haa  almost  said,  misrepresented.  And 
first,  the  scope  of  this  chapter  seems  to  be,  to  preoccupy  some  objections 
which  might  be  made  to  the  history,  both  on  the  score  of  wordt  and 
actions f  the  tpeechet  recorded^  and  the  actions  narrated;  and  e&ch  of  these 
in  order.  The  speeches,  it  might  be  objected,  cannot  be  genuine,  because 
it  were  impossible  to  preserve  in  the  memory  the  exact  words  spoken.  To 
which  it  is  replied,  that  to  do  this  were  indeed  difficult ;  but  that  it  is  more 
than  the  historian  undertakes.  All  that  he  professes  to  do  is  to  record  such 
as  he  considers  the  most  pertinent  observations  on  the  points  under  con- 
sideration, and  to  clothe  tnem  in  his  own  words,  only  keeping  close  to  the 
general  meaning  of  the  sentiments  reallv  uttered.  No  other  sense  than 
this  is  admittedby  the  construction,  which  is  as  follows :  —  u)c  dk  tKa<jToi  &v 
iddKouv  liiriiv  to.  Ikovra  ftaKiirra  Trepi  rwv  del  irapSvrwv,  oiJrw  iipt}raL  {Ifioi) 
ixofuv^,  &c.  And  yet  many  antient,  and  almost  all  modern  commen- 
tators, adopt  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  would  impute  to  the  greatest 
of  historians  the  fabrication  of  the  speeches.  So  Dionys.  says :  toiq  re 
trpdyfiam  Trpo(ri)KovTa,  xal  toXq  <rvviKi]Kv^6(Jiv  tiQ  rbv  criXKoyov  TrpoaMiroig 
dpftorrovra  tIttXojcc  SidKoyov,  ix^fievog.  So,  also,  the  Schol.  paraphrases : 
wg  ido^a  dk  on  tlirov  av  dXij^dc,  ovTutg  e'ptjKa,  si  Kal  ftr)  ahrd  iKtiva  rd 
Xfx^^^^a  ^rjfuiTa.  And  he  is  not  ashamed  to  add,  that  the  historian,  for 
his  own  purpose,  "  pretends  ignorance,  that  he  may  bring  forward  his  own 
sentiments ;"  i.  e.,  as  Steph.  explains,  plat/  the  orator.  But  before  we  fix  a 
charge  that  must  materially  impeach  tne  "credit  of  the  author,  and  lessen 
the  value  of  his  work  as  an  authentic  history,  we  should  be  sure  that  the 
sense  in  question  can  be  proved  to  exist  in  the  words.  Now,  I  am  bold  to  say, 
that  it  can  not  be  elicited  therefrom  without  doing  great  violence  to  them. 
The  clause  i^ofihqj — Xsx^ivrwv  can  only  signify  that  the  historian  kept  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  general  sense  of  what  was  real/t/  spoken.  But  this 
excludes  all  idea  o£  fabrication.  The  writer  brings  forward  nothing  but 
what  was  reallyipokenf  though  he  does  not  undertake  to  record  au  that 
was  spoken,  but  only  what  seemed  to  him  most  pertinent  to  the  case  in 
hand.  Yet  he  avowedly  keeps  as  close  as  possible  to  the  general  sense,  and 
only  professes  to  furnish  the  words  ;  and  that  from  the  difficulty  of  remem- 
bering the  exact  expressions  of  the  speaker.  Though,  when  he  says  it  was 
difficult  for  him  to  keep  in  memory  the  words,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
that  he  did  his  best  to  overcome  that  difficulty.  Ancf,  as  he  sat  down  to 
write  the  history  of  the  war  at  its  beginnings  he  would  both  regularly 
attend  when  orations  were  delivered,  and  use  such  close  attention  as  to 
bring  away  no  little  of  the  phraseology  as  well  as  the  general  sense ;  and 
sitting  down,  as  he  doubtless  would,  immediatelt/,  to  form  the  orations  he 
chose  to  record,  he  would,  from  his  own  memory,  and  that  of  others,  be 
enabled  faithfully  to  represent  all  that  he  thought  it  important  to  record. 
We  are  to  remember,  too,  that  the  preservation  of  the  exact  words  is  only 
mentioned  as  a  difficulti/,  not  an  impossibility  ;  and  this  difficulty  would  be 
much  lessened  by  the  assistance  Thucydides  would  have  at  his  command ; 
and  when  we  consider  how  much,  in  our  own  times,  of  the  phraseology  of 
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second-handi  to  remember  the  exact  words  that  were  spoken ; 
but  as  either  party  might  seem  to  me  to  speak  the  most  to  the 
purpose  on  the  matter  any  time  in  hand,  so  I  have  expressed 
it;  keeping,  withal,  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  general  sense 
of  what  was  really  spoken.  As  to  the  deeds  ^  which  were 
actually  performed  in  the  war,  I  judged  it  proper  not  to  nar- 
rate what  I  heard  only  by  random  report,  but  only  such  as  I 
was  myself  present  at,  or  had  heard  from  others  who  were  so, 
investigating  as  accurately  as  possible  the  evidence  for  each 
circumstance.  Laborious,  however,  was  the  research ;  since 
even  those  who  were  present  at  a  battle,  did  not  agree  in 
their  accounts  of  the  same  actions,  but  spoke,  on  either  side, 
according  as  they  each  stood  affected  in  respect  of  partiality 
or  prejudice  ^,  or  as  they  could  remember.     Now,  as  far  as 


the  Parliamentary  speeches  is  brought  away  by  the  reporters,  that  difficulty 
will  appear  not  insuperable ;  especially  as  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose 
that  stenography,  wnich  was  commonly  practised  at  no  long  period  aner- 
wards,  was  then  in  some  degree  known.  But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  could 
such  a  sense  as  the  above  have  been  almost  universally  ascribed  to  the 
passage?  I  answer.  First,  because  an  uv  occurs  before  idSKow;  and 
secondly,  because  the  true  corutrucHon  was  not  seen.  The  dv  in  question 
is,  indeed,  somewhat  puzzling.  Goeller  affirms,  that  it  belongs  not  to 
iddKoWf  but  to  ciVciv.  jBut  to  attempt  to  remove  a  difficulty  by  resorting  to 
so  harsh  a  hyperbaton  **  for  the  nonce,"  cannot  be  thought  of.  And  here 
the  difficulty  is  not  removed.  For  the  two  parts  of  the  version  proposed 
by  Goeller  are  so  inconsistent  with  each  other,  as  to  remind  one  of  the 
Humano  capiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam,  &c,,  of  Horace.  The  dv  must, 
then,  be  referred  to  IddKow,  But  the  potential  use  of  the  particle  is  so  in- 
consistent with  the  words  of  the  following  clause,  that  Portus  and  Kistem. 
translate  as  if  it  were  not  there.  And,  indeed,  its  sepse  seems  so  faint,  that 
it  may  be  dispensed  with.  It  has,  however,  I  conceive,  that  force  treated 
on  by  Mattn.  Gr.  Gr.  §  598,  fi.  a.,  by  which  it  expresses  repetition  of 
action,  or  habitual  action,  equivalent  to  our  might  or  would.  The  sense, 
then,  is,  "  as  each  might  or  would  seem  to  me,"  &c.  Finally,  the  lxoiUv<f 
roust  refer,  not  to  the  If^oi  above  expressed,  but  to  the  repetition  of  it  in 

Thus,  it  appears  that  the  intent  of  the  author  was,  to  use  the  words  of 
Livy,  45, 25.,  *'  consecrare  simulacrum  eloquentis  vivoruro  clarissimonim." 

^  As  to  the  deeds.]  The  rd  ^  ipya  correspond  to  the  8<ya  fUv  Xoyy  before. 
With  respect  to  the  irpax^ivrufv,  there  was  no  reason  why  so  many  should 
have  stumbled  at  it,  and  some  proposed  to  cancel  it.  A  similar  pleonasm 
is  cited  by  Dorville  from  Manetho,  trpfiKug  ipyatv,    I  add  Pind.  Oi.  S,  29. 

The  Ivi^tK^wv  imports  diligent  investigation ;  and  when  united  with  haov 
iwarbv  cuepifiiia,  it  gives  a  sense  that  cannot  well  be  stronger. 

^As  tltey  each  stood  affected  in  respect  of  {'rrtpi)  parliaUty  or  prejudice.] 
•*  According  (the  Scholiast  explains)  to  the  partiality  of  private  interest,  or 
*he  ill-will  ne  might  bear  from  compulsory  service."  And  indeed  there 
was  much  of  thb  compulsory  service.    So  in  a  similar  passage^  7, 57.  *v 
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the  gratification  of  the  ear  reaches,  probably  their  very  free- 
dom from  mythic  embellishment  may  be  thought  not  so 
agreeable.  As  to  those,  however,  who  shall  desire  to  have  a 
clear  view  of  past  events,  and  indeed  oi  Juture  ones  (such 
and  similar  ones  being,  according  to  the  natural  course  of 
human  affiiirs,  again  to  occur) ;  for  those  to  esteem  them  useful, 
will  be  su£Scient  ^  to  answer  every  purpose  I  have  in  view : 


iKaoTOiQ  rijc  ^vvrvyloQ,  ^  Kara  rb  (v/i0o/9ov,  ^  dvdyiey  i^x^v.  Yet  our  author 
has,  I  conceive,  chiefly  in  view  tuUional  partiality  or  prejudice :  and,  as  lie 
had  free  correspondence  with  persons  of  both  the  belhgerent  parties,  he 
would  have  to  be  on  his  guard  in  this  respect. 

^  As  to  those — sufficient. "l  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  this  most 
obscure,  difficult,  and  controverted  passage.  The  various  modes  of  inter- 
pretation are  well  detailed  by  Goeller,  whom  see.  Most  of  them  are 
founded  either  on  some  proposed  chance  of  reading,  or  contortion  of  sig- 
nification ;  and  the  sense  they  elicit  is  harsh,  and  httle  to  be  relied  on,  as 
worked  out  b^  violence.  Perhaps,  too,  the  difficulty  of  the  sentence  is 
unnecessarily  mcreased  by  pressing  too  much  on  the  sense  of  certain  terms, 
and  pushing  them  to  philosophical  nicety,  rather  than  taking  them  in  their 
popular  acceptation.  To  lessen  the  uncertainty  of  philological  exposition, 
It  IS  of  consequence  that  we  should  ascertain,  on  criticaTprinciples,  the 
true  meaning.  Now  ovnav  is  not  found  in  many  good  MSS.  and  Diony- 
sius ;  and,  as  it  confuses  the  construction  and  obscures  the  sense,  it  has 
been  {rightly  I  think)  cancelled  by  the  best  critics,  who  are,  however,  not 
agreed  on  the  sense  contained  in  the  other  words.  The  most  probable 
interpretations  are, —  1st.  That  of  Steph.,  Matthise,  Poppo,  and  Goeller : 
**  Quicunque  autem  volent  veritatem  eorum ;  quae  evenerint,  considerare, 
et  eorum,  quse,  ut  sunt  res  humanae,  vel  talia  omnino  vel  similia  sint  even- 
tura,  illis  satis  erit,  ea  esse  utiiia  judicare."  2dlv.  That  of  Wolf  and  Haack: 
^  Quicumque  autem  voluerit,  perspicue  considerare  et  ea  quae  facta  sunt, 
et  ea  qu«  fortasse  aliquando,  ut  sunt  res  humanse,  denuo  vel  tali  vel  simili 
ratione  fiant,  ilios  utilia  haec  indicare,  (mihi)  suffecerit.''  Now  both  these 
classes  of  commentators  are  agreed  on  the  sense  of  the  former  part  of  the 
passage,  which,  notwithstanding  the  scruples  of  Krueger  and  Thiersch,  is 
open  to  no  serious  objection  (since  tra^kQ  must,  as  apphed  to  the  future,  be 
taken  in  a  qualified  and  popular  sense;  but,  on  the  words  cu^sXijua  Kpivuv 
aifrd,  apKovvTiag  Hu  (in  which,  indeed,  the  whole  difficulty  centres),  they 
are  divided  in  opinion.  The  former  supply  tovtoic;  and  the  latter,  Tovrovg, 
But  the  subaudition  To{>Toii  is  very  harsh,  since  at  dpKouvTtog  Uii  the  context 
and  sense  require  kfioif  which  is  omitted  digmtaiis  sratia.    Besides,  the  sense 


thus  arising  is  frigid,  and  not  very  pertinent.  I  therefore  prefer  the  second 
interpretation,  which  coincides  with  that  to  which  I  had  myself  been  led  by 
diligent  and  repeated  examinations  of  the  passage  during  a  long  series  of 
years;  except  that  I  took  Kpivuv  for  Kpiviff^ai  (active  for  passive  as  often), 
and  understood  rovroiCf  governed  of  u>0lXt/uz.  The  sense,  however,  is  the 
same  in  either  case. 

As  to  the  arrogance  which  some  critics  here  fancy,  I  see  none  such,  at 
least  not  in  this  passage ;  if  any  there  be,  it  may  be  rather  recognised  in 
the  KTijua  tic  aiii  a  little  after.  The  historian  may  safely  affirm  that 
the  study  of  past  events,  when  trul^  narrated,  will  exceedingly  enlighten 
the  minid  in  foreseeing  and  providing  against  future  ones.    This  high 
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and  I  have  composed  them,  not  for  an  ambitious  subject  of 
temporary  display^,  and  gratification  for  the  ear,  but  for  an 

EVERLASTING  POSSESSION.^ 

» 

XXIII.  Of  the  former  wars  ^  the  greatest  was  the  Median ; 
and  yet  that  was  brought  to  a  speedy  decision  in  two  sea- 
fights^  and  as  many  land  engagements.  But  this  war  was 
drawn  on  to  a  considerable  length,  and  such  calamities  befel 


utility  is  adverted  to  in  a  passage  of  Lucian  t.  4.  p.  205.,  written  with  a 
view  to  the  present  one :  KTijfid  rt  ydp  <pijin  fiaXKov  ks  del  (rvyyp&^iiv^  i/Trep 
Iq  t6  irapbv  dyijJVKTfta,  ical  /ti)  t6  fiv^iHSec  dtnrd^ea^ai,  dXXd  Tt)v  dXij^eiav  t&v 
ytyevtjfiivutv  dTroXilirnv  roXg  ^ffTipov'  kcu  iirdyti  to  xpV^f-H^^^f  i^o.i  d  rsKog  &v 
TiQ  ih  ippovdv  vno^oiTO  i(rTopiag,  utg  ti  iron  kcu  av^iQ  rd  ^/xota  icaraXa/3ot, 
IxouVf  0ij(ri,  Trpic  rd  vpoytypa^n'tva  dTTopXiirovrtQ,  iv  xp^^^^a*  toiq  Iv  icoaL 
I  cannot  omit  to  notice  the  following  passages  imitated  from  this  of  our 
author.  Appian  2,  J,  7.  Joseph,  p.  17,  94.  Dionys.  Hal.  Procera.  Antiq. 
p.  7, 33.  'iva  kuI  toXq  iripl  Toig  iroKiTiKovQ  ^iarpi/3ov<w  Xrfyovf,  xai  toiq  frtpi  tt)v 
^tX6<TO<pov  iffTTOvSaKoffi  ^itopiaVy  ical  el  tutiv  dax^riTOV  ^srjtrei  iiayutyfjg  iv  toTO- 
pucoig  dvayvwfffjiaffiv,  dTroxpwvrvjg  txovtra jpaivtjrai.  See  also  similar  senti- 
ments in  p.  321,  42.  675,  4S,  685,  25.  The  passage  is  also  clearly  imitated 
by  Procop.  in  the  proem  to  his  history.  And  hence  may  be  explained 
Pausan.  8,  2, 3.  and  Plut.  Sert.  c.  I.  Indeed  it  has  ever  been  the  opinion 
of  the  wisest  of  every  age,  that  the  true  use  of  history  is,  in  the  words  of 
Soph.  (Ed.  T.  916.  to  enable  us  rd  Kaiva  ToXg  TToXat  reicfiaipiff^ai,  which  is  imi- 
tated by  Isocr.  Paneg.  Td  fiiWovra  roig  yiyivijfuv(^  TiKfiaipitr^at,  by  Dionys. 
Hal.  456  and  507.  and  Joseph,  p.  152,  23.  See  some  excellent  observa- 
tions on  this  political  prescience,  illustrated  with  pertinent  examples,  by 
Mr.  D'Israeli  m  his  interesting  Curiosities  of  Lit.,  New  Series;  also  in  Mr. 
Roscoe's  Preface  to  Leo  X.,  p.  37. 

«  Temporary  display.]  Perhaps  our  author  alludes  to  the  history  of 
Herodotus,  which  was  recited  at  the  Olympic  games.  For  that  is  the  pri- 
mary sense  o( dyuivi<Tfia,  And  so  the  Scholiast  and  Lucian  t.  4.  p.  205.  See 
more  in  Goeller's  note. 

7  Everlasting  possession.]  *Eg  aUi  is  found  in  the  best  authors,  and 
exactly  corresponds  to  our  old  "  for  at/e,**  xP^^^^  being  understood,  which 
is  supplied  in  Eurip.  Phcen.  1 540.  Kriifia  here  signifies  something  adapted 
for  use,  as  distinguished  from  what  will  only  Ornish  matter  wr  words. 
This  use  of  Krijfia  is  rare,  and  I  know  nothing  parallel  to  it  but  an  expres- 
sion of  Eurip.  Ereth.  Frag.  2,  4.  (perhaps  in  the  mind  of  Thucydides), 
vapaiv€(yai  KiififiXia  ItrSrXd  kcu  vkoim  xpi^^rt/xa,  mordta  salubria.  So  ^lian,  in 
the  proem  to  his  History  of  Animals,  says :  KeifiriXiov  ovk  doirovtaoTov 
lK7rovij<Ta4,  7rt7ti(TTtvKa, 

•  Of  the  former  wars.]  The  Sk  has,  I  think,  the  transitive  force  (on 
which  see  Hoogev.);  for,  though  the  commentators  seem  not  to  have  per- 
ceived it,  the  preface  properly  ends  at  the  close  of  c.  22.,  and  c.  23.  com- 
mences the  history  itself;  though  it  is  somewhat  introductory  to  it,  con- 
sisting of  a  comparison  of  the  former  war  with  the  present  one. 

*  Two  sea-Jights,}  The  sea-fichts  were  those  at  Artemisium  and  Salamis; 
the  land  engagements,  those  at  Pylas  and  Plataea. 
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Greece  in  the  course  of  it  as  are  not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  like 
space  of  time.  For  never  were  so  many  cities  stormed  and 
brought  to  desolation;  some  by  the  Barbarians^,  others 
by  the  Greeks  at  war  with  each  other  ^:  nay,  some  there 
were  which,  when  taken,  changed  inhabitants.^  Never  was 
there  so  much  of  banishing  and  bloodshed  ^ ;  partly  in  the 
course  of  the  war  itself,  partly  by  sedition.  Things  which 
had  been  formerly  heard  of,  indeed,  by  report,  but  had  been 
very  rarely  confirmed  by  facts,  now  ceased  to  be  incredible ; 
as  in  the  case  of  earthquakes,  most  extensively  prevalent 
and  most  violent  in  their  effects  ^  ;  eclipses  of  the  sun, 
frequent  beyond  what  was  remembered  from  former  times. 


s  Barbarians  ]     Here  Mycalessus  is  meant  See  7,  29. 
«  At  war  with  each  other,]  Plat»a  and  Mytilene  (Groeller  thinks,  Tbyrea) 
are  supposed  to  be  here  meant.    There  may  also,  if  avriTroXi^ovvnov  be 
applied  to  ci?il  war  (as  Joseph,  p.  835, 19.),  be  an  allusion  to  the  horrid  tra- 
gedy at  Corcyra,  1. 4. 

^  Changed  inhabitants,]  Or,  '*  had  its  inhabitants  expelled,  to  make  room 
for  others  ;*'  as  JE^na  (2, 27.),  Potidsea  (2, 70.),  Scione  (5, 32,\  and  Melus 
(5,  ]  18.).    This  was  an  antient  Oriental  custom. 

0  BanisMng  and  bloodshed.]  There  is,  perhaps,  especial  reference  to  the 
cases  of  Corcyra  and  Mycalessus ;  thougn,  indeed,  both  might  be  said  to 
occur  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  every  where  throughout  Greece. 

7  Extensively — effects.]  The  translators  and  commentators  represent 
these  earthquakes  as  extending  to  the  greater  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
But  for  this  there  is  neither  historical  evidence,  nor  probability.  That 
sense,  too,  would  require  the  article  r^c  yijg,  which,  indeed,  does  occur  in 
three  MSS.,  but  those  the  worst,  and  proceeding  from  alteration.  And  in 
vun  would  it  be  to  seek  to  confirm  tne  other  mterpretation  from  Matth. 
27,  45.  ini  iracrav  ri)g  yijc,  for  the  best  commentators  nave  long  been  a£[reed 
that  that  phrase  can  onlv  designate  Jtukea,  (See mv Recensio  Syn.  inLoc.) 
Some,  indeed,  may  think  that  r^c  ynQ  might,  in  like  manner,  here  itiean 
Greece,  But  that  use  of  the  word  seems  Hellenistic.  The  y^c  plainly 
signifies  land,  earth,  territory.  The  sense  is  such  my  version  represents  it. 
Hence  may  be  illustrated  the  phrase  in  Matt.  xxiv.  7.  icai  itrovrai  ffiurfnol 
Kara  tovovq.  Now  Greece,  from  the  nature  of  its  geological  structure, 
which  is,  like  that  of  Palestine,  rocky  and  cavernous,  has  ever  been  ex- 
tremely subject,  throughout  most  of  its  surface,  to  violent  shocks  of  earth- 
?|uakes.  The  same,  indeed,  may  be  said  of  the  south  of  Europe  in  general, 
t  may  be  observed  that  our  author,  by  mentioning  national  calamities,  as 
earthquakes,  eclipses,  and  droughts,  together  with  those  occasioned  by  the 
crimes  of  men,  hmts  that  these  nave  a  natural  connection  with  each  other, 
and  the  one  was  meant  as  a  punishment  for  the  other.  Such  were,  indeed, 
commonly  thought,  in  a  certain  sense,  supernatural,  as  being  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature ;  and  were  considered  by  many  as  signs  or  pre- 
sages of  public  calamities.  See  Matt.  24,  7  and  8.  See  also  the  classical 
passages  adduced  by  Wets,  on  Matth.  27.  45.,  to  which  might  be  added 
many  from  Josephus. 
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Great  droughts,  too,  were  there  in  some  places ;  and  thence 
arose  &mines  ",  and  (what  produced  most  damage,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  ^  devastation)  the  pestilential  disorder :  for  all 
these  calamities  beset  them  at  once,  together  with  the  war.^^ 
7%cU  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  began,  on  breaking 
the  thirty  years'  truce  which  they  had  entered  into  after  the 
reduction  of  Eubo»a.  The  causes  why  it  was  broken,  and  the 
differences  [which  led  to  it]  I  have,  in  the  first  place,  nar- 
rated, in  order  that  none  should  ever  have  to  enquire  how  a 
war  so  momentous  to  Greece  arose.  The  truest  cause,  then, 
though  the  least  apparent  in  words,  was,  I  conceive,  the  in- 
crease of  Athenian  power,  which  struck  a  fear  into  the  Lace- 
demonians, and  urged  them  to  the  contest;  but  the  ostensible 
reasons  for  which  they  respectively  broke  the  truce  and  went 
to  war,  were  such  as  the  following  narration  will  declare :  ^ 

XXIV.    ^  There  is  a  city  called  Epidamnus  S  situated  on 

8  Droughts — fantines.]  Now  drought  naturally  leads  to  famine,  which 
as  naturally  breeds  pestilence.  The  connection  indeed  between  Xm^c  and 
\oifi6c  was  almost  proverbial.  So  in  Matth.  24,  7.  koI  Itrovrai  Xifiol  xai  XoifioL 

9  To  a  certain  extent]  i.  e.  of  territory  ;  for  at  fupo£  I  would  understand 
yrJQf  namely  'Arruc^c* 

•0  Beset  them  at  once  —  war]  Such  is  the  plain  sense  of  the  words, 
which  by  no  means  admit  of  that  ascribed  to  them  by  Hobbes  and  Smith. 
We  need  not,  however,  so  press  on  the  terms  as  to  suppose  the  meaning 
to  be  that  droughts  prevailed  during  the  whole  of  the  war.  They  were 
sometimes  beset  by  all  three  at  once,  and  were  seldom  without  the  two  last. 

> •  TYuce.]  Hobbes  renders  **  a  league'*  I  have  used  the  term  truce, 
because  it  is  most  applicable  to  treaties  of  peace  of  a  limited  duration, 
which  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  preferred  to  unlimited  ones,  as  being 
less  likely  to  be  broken. 

»«  In  order — how,  ^c]  A  similar  reason  is  assigned  by  Polyb.  1,  5,  8., 
referred  to  by  Kreuger. 

*J  Cause.]  This  sense  the  context  requires  to  be  assigned  to  trpo^aoiQ, 
as  it  afterwards  does  to  alriav  that  of  pretext ;  though  Goeller  remarks  that 
the  two  mi^ht  have  better  changed  places.  And,  indc^,  1  have  noted  down 
such  a  position  in  Appian,  1,  228,  6.  ^rif  U  rj  'kvvi^q,  ykyovi  tyiq  i<T/3oX^c 
airla  n  kqI  aX»y^i)c,  koI  -rrpS^atrig  kg  t6  ipdvipov.  But  trpo^aiq  may  very  well 
signify  the  true  cause,  since  that  is,  perhaps,  its  primary  signification,  and 
though  rare,  it  occurs  also  in  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  160,  40. 173,  6.  and  Theodect. 
ap.  Stob.  Phys.  1,  116. 

1  Krueger  remarks  on  the  epic  air  which  distinguishes  this  commencement 
of  the  narration. 

'  Epidamnus.]  From  Euseb.  Chron.  it  appears  that  it  had  been  founded 
1 88  years  before.  As  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  propounded  by  Steph. 
Byz.  it  is  such  as  few  can  approve.  1  should  rather  suspect  that  it  was 
corrupted  from  Iwi^afAvog,  i,  e.  ixvvdtv^pog  roirog.    See  Hesydi.  on  ddfivog 
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the  right  side  as  one  enters  the  Ionian  gulf.^  Bordering 
on  it  are  the  Taulantii,  a  Barbarian  tribe  of  the  Ulyrian  nation. 
The  place  was  colonised  by  the  Corc3rreans,  and  the  founder 
of  the  settlement  was  Phallus,  son  of  Eratoclidas,  a  Corinthian, 
of  the  lineage  of  Hercules,  called  to  this  office,  according  to 
antient  custom  ^  from  the  mother  state.     With  them,  too. 


and  ^d/ivovc*  Now  this  would  be  not  unsuitable  to  a  tract  then,  doubtless, 
rough,  desert,  and  overgrown  with  thickets.  Thus  the  more  recent  name, 
Dyrrachium,  bad  a  reference  to  the  rockiness  of  its  coast;  for  it  answers  to 
the  Greek  Awrpdxiov,  as  is  evident  from  a  fragment  of  an  antient  geographer, 
preserved  by  Steph.  Byz.  in  v.,  who  there  applies  to  the  town,  as  the 
epUJket,  Bwrpaxtov,  See,  also,  note  on  1. 4,  10.  Pausan.  6, 10,  3.  derives  the 
name,  Dyrrachium,  from  its  founder ;  a  perpetual  mode,  in  such  a  case, 
resorted  to  by  the  antients,  of  hiding  ignorance,  shuffling  over  the  difficulty. 

The  place  now  bears  the  name  ofDuraxzo,  Poppo  thmks  that  Epidamnus 
and  Dyrrachium  were  not  properly  the  same ;  but  that  the  latter  was  a 
little  apart  from,  and  the  port  of,  the  former.  And  this  he  proves 
from  Appian  and  Pausanias.  The  Taulantii  are,  I  must  observe,  wrongly 
placed,  m  some  maps,  bei/ond  Epidamnus ;  since  it  appears,  from  Strabo,  that 
they  were  situatea  between  Epidamnus  and  Apollonia.  And  this  may  be 
proved  from  Thucydides.  See  more  in  Dodwell  and  Pouqueville's  Iter  per 
Grseciam,  t.  1.  p.  524.  seq. 

s  loman  gulf^  This  expression  (which  not  a  little  perplexed  Hudson) 
18  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Ionian  tea,  and  is  confined  to  that 
part  of  it  afterwards  called  the  Adriatic^  which  was  bounded  on  the  lUvrian 
coast  by  the  Acroceraunean  promontory.  Now  the  most  antient  and  im- 
portant passage  in  this  appellation  is  Herod.  6,  127.  See,  also,  the  learned 
note  of  Dr.Blomfield  on  iEschyl.  P.  v.  865.  Gloss.  (Stanley  839.)  As  a  proof 
how  long  antient  names  continue  in  use  even  after  modem  ones  have  been 
given,  I  would  observe  that  it  is  so  called  by  Sozomen.  Hist.  Eccl.  1.  2,  3. 

*  Antient  custom.]  Or  law.  As  to  what  were  the  rights  due  from  colonies 
to  the  parent  states,  it  may  be  observed,  1st,  That  the  colonists  were  fur- 
nished with  arms,  utensiJs,  and  stores  of  provisions,  by  their  citizens,  at  the 
.  public  expense.  They  were  also  provided  with  diplomata,  called  Karoiicta 
[constituting  them  a  colony.  T.]  But,  above  all,  the  colonists  carried  with 
them  the  country's  goods,  and  the  sacred  fire  lighted  at  and  taken  from  the 
penetrate  urbis,  and  which,  if  it  should  chance  to  be  extingtiished,  had  again 
to  be  kindled  from  thence.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  colony  to  annually 
send  deputies  to  the  mother  country,  to  celebrate  divine  rites  in  honour  of 
their  country's  gods.  It  was  also  usual  for  the  colony  to  take  its  high  priests 
from  the  parent  country.  And,  moreover,  if  the  colonists  should  ever  choose 
to  plant  any  where  another  colony,  it  was  customary  for  them  to  ask  for  a 
leader  of  it  from  the  mother  country.  See  Vales  on  the  Excerp.  Polyb.  6. 
p.  7.  and  Spanh.  Diss.  9.  de  usu  et  praest.  Numism.  p.  570.  seq.  (Duker.) 
The  Corcyreans,  it  must  be  observed,  were  originally  colonists  from  Corinth ; 
and  thus  their  colony,  planted  at  Epidamnus,  had  to  be  settled  by  some  one 
from  Corinth. 

As  to  the  yipa  afforded  by  colonies  to  the  parent  state  in  the  public 
games,  they  are  called  by  the  Scholiast  nuai  ana  irpoi^puu,  the  chief  seats 
on  the  benches.  But  man^  other  privileges  are  also  understood,  as 
imyafiiai^  cr^ffc^  y^c,  &C.,  which  are  often  found  in  the  Greek  decreta.    It 
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some  Corinthians,  and  others  of  the  Doric  race,  had  taken 
part  in  the  settlement.  Now,  in  process  of  time,  the  city  of 
Epidamnus  became  large  and  populous*;  but  after  having 
laboured,  it  is  said**,  many  years  under  intestine  feuds,  they 
were  not  a  little  weakened  by  a  certain  war  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Barbarians,  and  deprived  of  most  of  their  power. 
At  last,  just  before  this  war,  their  commonalty  had  driven 
into  exile  the  higher  ranks.7      These  went  and  joined  the  Bar- 


may  also  be  observed,  that  legates  were  sent  to  the  mother  country,  to  be 
present  at  the  festivals.  (See  Thucyd.  6,  3.  and  that  magistrates  were  also 
taken  from  thence.  (Goeller.)  It  was  thought  right  that  the  mother 
country^  should  have  the  love  and  respect  of  the  colony,  and  be  its  leader 
and  guide;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  colony  should  yield  to  it 
(1,  38.),  unless  grievously  injured.  (1,  34.)  Thus  it  was  thought 'so  great  a 
crime  to  bear  arms  against  the  mother  country,  that  the  Melians  chose 
rather  to  suffer  siege  and  destruction  than  be  guilty  of  such  impiety.  See 
I.  5.  fin.  The  colonies  themselves,  when  in  danger,  fled  for  help  adminorem 
palrianiy  as,  in  the  present  instance,  Epidamnus  cjid  to  the  Corcvreans. 
(Poppo.)  "  They  held  themselves  bound,  (observes  Mitford,)  by  a  kind  of 
religious  superiority.  Thus  it  was  supposed  that  the  gods  of  their  fore- 
fathers would  still  be  their  gods,  would  favour  the  enterprise,  and  extend 
lasting  protection  to  the  settlement."  See  more  in  Poppo's  Memoir  on 
the  State  of  Greece,  &c.,  and  Wessel.  on  Diod.  Sic.  t.  5,  64,  lo. 

5  Large  and  populous]  Mitford  adds,  that  "  it  asserted  independence, 
and  maintained  the  claim."  But  for  this  there  is  no  authority,  and  it  does 
not  seem  warranted  by  the  words. 

^  It  is  said.]  On  the  punctuation,  and,  as  depending  thereon,  the  sense  of 
this  passage,  the  commentators  are  not  agreed.  Some  take  the  clause  a*c 
Xiyirai  with  the  preceding,  but  most  with  the  following,  words.  According 
to  the  usage  of  the  best  writers,  it  can  only  belong  to  the  former.  Most 
recent  interpreters,  however,  (like  Abresch,)  place  a  comma  after  jSapftdpwv, 
and  take  aVo  in  the  sense  after,  or  because  of.  But  the  authority  for  this 
signification,  in  any  prose  writer  of  the  best  age,  is  slender,  and  the  sense 
not  very  apt.  Factions  and  feuds  would  be  likel^^  to  arise  (as  they  too 
often  , did  in  other  colonies),  mithotU  the  intervention  of  a  Barbarian  war, 
especially  as  the  colonists,  being  composed  of  settlers  from  two  states 
that  had  long  disagreed  (see  1. 1,  37.),  would  be  likely  to  fall  into  dissen- 
tions.  Whereas,  after  worrying  each  other  by  intestine  feuds,  they  would  be 
ill  prepared  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Barbarians  (by  whom  are  be  under- 
stood the  Taulantii.  The  dfrby  then,  stands  for  vtto,  a  very  common  idiom 
in  our  author. 

Here,  we  may  observe,  the  progress  towards  ruin  is  marked  by  very 
natural  gradations.  As  to  the  circumstance  of  being  long  harassed  with 
internal  feuds,  that  was  one  which  often  occurred  in  tbe  Grecian  states. 

7  Commonalty  —  ranks.]  By  the  ^v/*oc  is  sometimes,  and  possibly  here, 
meant  the  democratic  party.  By  the  ol  h^varol  are  denoted  persons  of 
power  and  influence,  acquired  by  wealth  or  other  means.  There  was  here, 
It  seems,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  that  contest  between  the  ol  tj^oj/rfc  and  the 
ol  ovK  txovTti:,lhc  liave-sofuet kings  und  the  have-nothings ,  which  has  harassed, 
more  or  less,  every  nation  that  has  arrived  at  any  height  of  civilisation,  and 
seems  particularly  to  infest  old  settled  and  thickly  inliabitcd  countries.    It 
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barianS)  and  with  them  carried  on  devastating  hostilities® 
against  the  citizens  both  by  land  and  by  sea.  But  they  being 
bard  pressed,  sent  ambassadors  to  Corcyra,  as  being  their 
parent  city,  imploring  them  not  to  look  on  and  see  them 
perish,  but  to  reconcile  the  exiles  ^  with  them,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  war  with  the  Barbarians.  These  entreaties  they  pre* 
ferred,  sitting '®  in  the  temple  of  Juno.  The  Corcyreans, 
however,  rejected  their  entreaties,  and  sent  them  away  without 
having  effected  their  purpose. 

XXV.  The  Epidamnians,  then,  finding  that  there  was  no 
help  for  them  from  Corcyra,  were  in  great  perplexity  what 
measures  to  adopt  under  the  present  exigency ;  and  sending 


18  well  remarked  by  Mitford,  that  **  the  spirit  of  faction  remained,  in  spite 
of  misfortune,  untamed;  they  had  learned  nothing  even  from  the  lessons 
of  adversity." 

«  'EXtiiKovTo  does  not  signify  robbed  (as  it  is  rendered  by  HobbesJ,  but 
denotes  that  sort  of  petty  war  which  consists  chiefly  in  ravage  and  devas- 
tation. 

9  EjFilet,]  There  is  also  an  allusion  to  their  being  impleaded  for  trial, 
and  avoiding  it  by  flight ;  for  to  such  ftvytiv  was  applied  in  opposition  to 
duttKtiVy  used  of  the  prosecution. 

10  SUiing.]  This  was  the  posture  of  suppliants,  from  which,  also,  they  arose 
on  being  raised  by  the  i>er8on  whom  they  addressed,  and  who,  thereby,  was 
understood  to  grant  their  petition.    See  1,  126.  and  note. 

They  selected  the  temple  of  Juno,  as  being  (it  seems)  the  most  sacred 
&ne  in  the  city.  Though  Palmer  (Antiq.  552.)  suspects  it  to  have  been 
mthout  the  city,  on  the  promontory  Leucimne. 

Mitford  infers  from  tbeu-  taking  the  character  of  suppliants,  that  ^  they 
fel^they  had  no  claim  of  merit  from  the  mother  countiy,  especially  as  the 
eovernment  of  Corcyra  was  aristocratical,  and  theirs  was  now  democratical." 
The  inference,  however,  is  weak,  since  they  would,  probably  under  any 
circumstances,  have  assumed  that  character.  It  is  truly  observed  b^  Hobbes, 
that  ^  the  manner  was  in  those  times  to  take  sanctuary,  not  only  for  crimes, 
but  for  obtaining  aid  in  extremities,  tacitly  disclaiming  all  other  help  save 
that  of  the  gods,  and  those  to  whom  they  made  supplication.'*  The  dissimi* 
larity,  however,  of  the  two  forms  of  government,  is  sufficient  to  explain  how 
so  moderate  a  request  should  have  been  reftued.  Though  the  refusal  was 
probably  grounded,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  Epidamnians  having  thrown 
ofi*  all  dependence  on  the  parent  state,  which,  of  course  would  (as  the 
duties  of  both  were  reciprocal)  deprive  them  of  all  claim  upon  its  protec- 
tion. This  independence  was  probably  not  openly  proclaimed  until  the 
expulsion  of  the  aristocratical  party  by  the  democratical.  The  refusal  in 
question  was  certainly  natural,  for  when  the  democratical  party  ask  of  the 
Corcyreans  their  mecUation  with  the  aristocratical,  they  seem  not  prepared 
to  establish  things  on  their  old  footing,  without  which  Epidamnus  would 
not  have  been  a  safe  residence  for  the  restored  exiles* 
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to  Delphi  S  they  enquired  of  the  god  whether  they  should 
deliver  up  their  city  to  the  Corinthians  as  their  founders  ', 
and  endeavour  to  procure  some  aid  from  them.  The  response 
was,  that  they  should  deliver  themselves  up  to  them,  and 
make  them  their  leaders.  Then  the  Epidamnians,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  oracle,  went  to  Corinth,  delivered  up  the  colony, 
(proving  ^  that  their  founder  was  from  Corinth,  and  declaring 
the  answer  of  the  oracle,)  and  entreated  them  not  to  su£Per  them 
to  be  utterly  ruined,  but  to  succour  their  distress.^  The  Co- 
rinthians undertook  their  assistance,  both  in  consideration  of 
the  justice  of  the  request  (esteeming  the  colony  to  be  as  much 
theirs  as  theCorcyreans),and  through  hatred  of  theCorcyreans, 
because,  though  their  colony,  they  contemned  them.  For  they 
neither,  in  the  public  festive  assemblages  ^  paid  them  the  right- 
ful and  accustomed  honours,  nor  committed  (as  did  their  other 
colonies)  the  leading  part  of  the  sacrificial  rites  to  a  ^  Corin- 


>  Sending  to  Delphi,]  "  The  usual  resource,  (says  Mitford,)  of  despond- 
ing states.'*^  Indeed,  religious  helps  and  consolations  are  naturally  resorted 
to  bv  those  in  adversity :  but  here,  probably,  thb  stcj)  had  been  deliberately 
resolved  on  in  the  council,  and  the  application  to  Delphi  only  made  in  order 
to  procure  religions  countenance  to  measures  of  political  expediency. 

•  Deliver  up — founders,]  Mitford  thinks  we  are  without  the  means  of 
determining  the  exact  import  of  this  expression,  and  the  TfyefidvoQ  wouiff^m: 
but  I  see  not  any  difficulty.  The  sense  seems  to  be  plainly  this ;  whether 
they  should  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Corinthians,  by  formally  making 
them  the  immediate,  as  they  were  the  mediate,  founders.  Now  this  surren- 
der had  to  be  formally  made ;  for  it  appears  that  the  duty  of  a  colony  to 
its  parent  state  did  not  involve  any  to  the  parent  state  of  that,  Thoueh  it 
seems  that  a  transfer  of  allegiance,  &c.,  might  be  made  to  it,  at  least  if  the 
founder  had  been  regularly  taken  from  thence.  Nay,  sometimes  the  reve- 
rential respect  and  religious  observances  paid  to  the  original  founder,  were 
transferred  to  some  other  person  who  haa  been  a  great  benefactor;  thus  at 
5, 11.  we  read  that  the  Amphipolitans  transferred  tins  fouTidership  from 
Agnon  to  Brasidas,  kcu  rtjv  aTrouciav  wc  oUurry  irpocri^iffaVf  where  vpotr,  ex- 
actly corresponds  to  vapaSoltv  here.  As  to  tfytfiovag  'rrouitr^aiy  it  is  plainly 
exegetical  of  the  preceding  phrase. 

3  Proving,  ^c]  This  it  was  perhaps  necessary  for  them  to  do,  in  order 
to  give  them  a  claim  to  make  the  transfer. 

«  Succour  their  distress,]  Diod.  Sic.  adds  that  they  requested  also  some 
firesh  colonists  to  be  sent  them. 

5  PMic  festive  assemblages.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  tnie  sense  of  the  term,  on 
which  see  the  learned  note  of  Dr.  Blomfield  on  i£schyL  Sept.  206.  (Gloss.) 
The  Scholiast  explains  it  of  the  Olvmpic  and  Nemean  games.  Those, 
however,  cannot  here  be  meant,  but  the  public  festivals  of  each  city.  Of 
the  nature  of  these  honours  we  can  have  but  an  imperfect  knowledge ;  yet 
we  may  safely  (with  the  Scholiast)  include  the  vpotdpia,  on  which  see  my 
note  on  Matth.  23,  6. 

•  Committed —  Corinthian.]    Such  is,  I  conceive  the  true  sense  of  the 
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thiaoi  but  despised  them,  as  being  themselyesy  in  point  of 
wealth,  at  that  time,  equal  to  the  richest  of  the  Grecian  states, 
and  in  military  preparations  an  overmatch  for  them.  They 
were  puffed  up,  withal,  by  their  naval  superiority,  and  proud 
of  their  isle  having  been  formerly  the  abode  of  the  Phasacians, 
so  famed  for  their  nautical  skill.  Hence  they  had  paid  more 
attention  to  the  formation  of  a  navy,  and,  indeed,  had  a  very 
powerful  one,  being  in  possession  of  120  triremes  when  they 
commenced  the  war. 

XXVI.  The  Corinthians,  then,  having,  on  all  these  ac- 
counts, just  cause  of  complaint,  willingly  sent  assistance  to 
Epidamnus,  making  proclamation  ^  that  every  one  who  chose 
might  go  as  a  colonist,  and  ordering  thither  some  troops  of 
the  Ambraciots,  Leucadians,  and  their  own  cities,  to  garrison 
it     These  went  by  lafid  to  Apollonia^  a  Corinthian  colony, 

words  oin-i  Kopiv^iV  AvSpl  trpoKarapxSfuvoi  r&v  UpCiv,  which  are  obscure 
from  brevity,  and  have  been  variously  explained.  One  thing  seems  certain, 
that  they  cannot  have  the  sense  ascribed  to  them  by  the  Latin  and  English 
translators,*' began  with  a  Corinthian  in  the  distribution  of  public  sacrifices." 
There  is  no  mention  o£  Attribution  ;  and  the  sense  in  question  would  rather 
require  Koptv^Unc  dvBpdffi.  The  Kopiv^Uf»  dvdpi  can  only  refer  to  some  one 
Corinthian  who  had  especially  to  do  wiUi  sacrificial  rites ;  and  the  antient 
and  the  recent  modem  commentators  are  rightlv  agreed  that  that  must  be 
the  chief  priest,  who,  the  Scholiast  (doubtless  from  some  antient  writer) 
says,  was  sent  from  parent  states  to  colonies.  There  is,  indeed,  some  diffi. 
culty  in  the  construction  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  best  removed  by  ReLske, 
Gottleb.,  Haack,  and  Poppo,  who  subaud  iv,  in  the  sense  cum,  per.  This,  in- 
deed, Goeller  denies  to  be  good  Greek.  But  perhaps  that  language  is  not  vet 
sufficiently  understood  toj  enable  any  one  to  pronounce  thus  positive! v; 
especially  as  the  usage  of  our  author  diflf^rs  so  materially  from  that  of  the 
other  classical  writers.  To  avoid  the  above  fancied  difficulty,  the  learned 
commentator  devises  a  new  mode  of  interpretation,  which,  however,  in- 
volves a  violation  of  the  construction,  and  silences  the  force  of  the  wp6. 

As  to  the  prindpal  offices  here  alluded  to,  the  commentators  a^ree  in 
understanding  them  of  the  pouring  the  wine  on  the  victim's  head,  spnnkling 
over  it  the  crumbs  of  the  bruised  salted  cake,  and  clipping  off  the  hair  of 
the  forehead,  and  casting  it  into  the  fire. 

I  Making  proclamation  ]  The  word  KiktvovrtQ  must,  per  dilogiam,  be 
taken  in  two  senses,  accommodated  to  two  clauses  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  term  seems,  as  applied  to  the  former  clause,  to  import  an  union  of 
permit  and  urge.  The  one,  it  should  seem,  was  requisite,  the  other 
expedient.  Indeed  in  the  then  over-peopled  state  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Greece,  colonisation  was  a  necessary  expedient  to  carry  off  a  superabundant, 
and  therefore  burthensome,  population. 

«  By  land  to  ApoUonia.]    A  colony  of  the  Corinthians^  formed,  as  we 

learn,  from  Steph.  Bvz.,  on  an  old  town  of  the  Illyrii.    Scymnus  and 

Strabo  say  that  the  tiorcyreans  had  a  share  in  colonising  it    Hence  in 

,  Steph.  Byz,  liartpov  ^umoaUjv  Kopiv^iuv  dwousla  c/c  airrjv  laraXjj,    Bekker 
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lest  the  Corcyreans  should  hinder  their  passage  by  sea.  Now 
when  the  Corcyreans  had  heard  of  the  colonists  and  troops 
proceeding  to  Epidamnus,  and  that  the  colony  was  given  up 
to  the  Corinthians,  they  were  fired  with  resentment,  and 
setting  sail  immediately  thither  with  twenty-five  ships  ^,  and 
afterwards  with  a  reinforcement  *,  they  insultingly  ^  ordered 
them  to  receive  the  exiles:  for®  the  Epidamnian  fugitives^ 
had  gone  to  Corcyra,  pointing  to  the  sepulchres  of  their 
ancestors,  and  claiming  kindred;  on  which  ground  they  en- 
treated them  to  restore  them  to  their  country.  But  the  Epi- 
damnians  hearkened  to  none  of  these  demands.    Whereupon  ^ 


would  read  Kopicvpaiiav  koI  Kopiv^law.  But  as  the  Corcyreans  had  at  least 
only  an  inferior  share  in  colonising,  and  are  placed  after  by  Scymnus,  this 
conjecture  cannot  be  admitted,  f  rather  suspect  that  dtaKomcDv  should  be 
changed  to  dk.  For  dk  and  did  are  perpetually  confounded.  And  Koeuav 
seems  to  have  originated  in  an  abbreviation  of  Kopiv^iu)v,  i.  e.  Kop^, 
The  place  b  now  called  Polina.  Our  author  does  not  directly  say  that  they 
went  all  the  way  to  Epidamnus ;  but  ^tKy  must  be  taken  emphaticdlv,  and 
then  such  may  be  implied.  That  they  (Ud  we  find  by  what  follows.  It  may 
be  observed  that  they  went  by  sea  from  thence,  to  avoid  the  danger  of 
passing  through  the  territories  of  the  Taulantii. 

3  JViih  25  sMpi,]  These  would  seem  to  have  been  all  that  were  then,  as 
we  should  say,  m  comnusrion,  and  equipped  for  sea.  For  though  we  learn 
that  the  Corcyreans  possessed  120  tnremes,  yet  only  a  small  number  were 
ever  in  actual  service. 

4  A  reinforcement.]  Consisting,  as  we  afterwards  learn,  of  fifteen  sail. 

*  Inmltingfyj]  Or,  abusivefy.  Goeller  renders  "  aus  hohnender  8cha<» 
denfrende."  The  term  may  include  a  union  of  abuse,  and  insolent 
threatening.  As  illustrative  of  the  force  of  the  term,  Wasse  refers  to  an 
opposite  passnge  of  Aristot.  Rhet.  1. 2,  2.,  and  Duker  to  Salm.  Obs.  ad.  Jus. 
Attic.  2,  9.  p.  1 15.  It  is  a  rare  phrase,  but  it  occurs  in  Dio  Cass.  169,  51. 
744,  33.,  and  in  Pausan.  1, 9,  10.  r^dt  iari  tpavipbg  iirrfpeia  <nn/^€ic.  Lcescher 
conjectures  car' iTTiypeiav.  Facius  ^c  ex.,  which  I  prefer.  But  the  true  reading 
is  kirtiptiq,  (sub.  Itt*),  which  occurs  in  Philostr.  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  in  v.  That 
threatening  is  included  in  the  force  of  the  term,  is  clear  from  Herod.  6,  9, 
22.  rdh  Xkyere  IvypetdZovreg.     See  my  note  on  Matt.  5,  44. 

«  For  the  Epidamnian,  ^c]  The  author  here  assigns  a  reason  why  the 
Corcyreans  had  so  soon  altered  their  determination  not  to  interfere  in  the 
disputes  at  Epidamnus.  Thb,  however,  was  doubtless  not  the  principal 
reason. 

7  Fugitives.]  Or  banished  men.  Divers  occasions  force  men  from  their 
country.  Sentence  of  law,  which  is  commonly  called  banishment.  Pro- 
scription, when  the  sentence  is  death,  for  which  cause  they  fly  into  banish- 
ment ;  but  those  that  are  here  meant  are  such  as  in  seditions,  beine  the 
weaker  faction,  fly  for  fear  of  being  murdered,  whom  I  here  call  banished 
men ;  or  might  call  them,  perhaps  better,  outlaws  or  fugitives,  but  neither 
of  them  properly.  (Hobbes.) 

•  ff^herenpon.]  There  is  something  peculiar  in  this  use  of  €iX\dy  which, 
though  abrupt,  is  very  spirited.  The  Scholiast,  Gottl.,  and  Abresch  explain 
It  by  KoU.    But  this  is  peddling  criticism,  and  settles  nothing. 
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the  Corcyreans  proceeded  against  them  with  forty  ships  %  in 
conjunction  with  the  exiles  (whom  they  pretended  they  were 
come  to  restore),  and  with  the  additional  aid  of  the  lUyrians ; 
and  blockading  the  place  ^^,  they  made  proclamation  that  any 
one  who  chose,  both  of  the  Epidamnians  and  the  strangers  ", 
might  depart  unmolested ;  otherwise  they  would  be  treated  as 
enemiesJ^  But  as  they  were  not  induced  to  submit,  the 
Corcyreans  proceeded  (now  the  situation  is  that  of  an  isth- 
mus ^®)  to  lay  si^e  to  the  place. 

XXVIL  But  the  Corinthians,  as  soon  as  messengers 
reached  them  from  Epidamnus  with  news  of  the  siege,  pre- 
pared an  armament,  and  withal  proclaimed  a  colony  to  Epi- 


»  Proceeded —  ships.]  Such  is  the  sense  of  (rrpaTivovrnv,  and  not  warred 
upoiiy  ov  proceeded  to  hostUUiet.  For  it  appears  from  what  follows,  that  hos- 
tilities were  not  commenced  until  after  all  fair  means  had  been  tried  in 
vain. 

Hence  it  appears  that,  though  the  requisition  might  be  sent  as  soon  as 
they  had  arrived  with  twenty-five  ships,  yet  they  did  not  put  the  expedition 
in  modon  for  Apollonia  before  the  arrival  of  the  second  division  ot  fifteen 
ships. 

Instead  of  forty  ships  Diod.  Sic.  says  ^fty.  But  as  that  writer  conti- 
nually imitates  our  author,  the  difference  seems  to  have  arisen  fi*om  an 
error  in  his  MS. 

10  Blockading  the  place.]  For  the  same  reason  that  I  have  rendered 
ffrpaTtvovffiv  proceeded  agcdrut,  I  assign  to  Trpomca^BKofuvoi  not  the  sense 
beiieging  (with  the  translators),  but  blockading,  taking  a  position ;  since  it 
was  after  the  Epidamnians  would  listen  to  no  proposal  that  they,  it  is  said, 
liroXiopicovv  riiy  ttoXcv.  In  fact  it  is  plain  that  the  word  does  not  properly 
denote  to  besiege,  since  it  is  often  used  with  iro\iopKi<a ;  as  Herodian  5,  3, 
1.  3,  9,  6.  Herod.  2,  157,  28.,  and  many  other  passages,  which  I  could  ad- 
duce. In  fact,  when  taken  by  itself,  it  rarely  signifies  more  than  "  to  take  a 
position  before  a  place,  to  blockade  it.  See  Valckn.  on  Herod.  6,  153,  7. 
and  5, 104,  14. 

»»  The  strangers.]  An  invidious  term  thb,  applied  to  the  Ambraciots 
and  Leucadians,  hinting  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  Epidamnus.  That 
it  was  not  meant  of  the  Corinthians  appears  from  c.  29. 

»«  Treated  as  enemies,]  The  commentators  here,  as  often,  are  pleased  to 
overlook  a  real  difficulty.  The  truth  is,  that  though  xf>h<f^^^^^  must  gram- 
matically depend  upon  wpotiirov,  yet  that  verb  may  be  repeated  in  another 
sense,  which  is  included  in  proclaim,  i.  e.  order.  The  literal  meaning  is, 
**  otherwise  they  ordered  their  troops  to  treat  them  as  enemies." 

IS  Especially  —  isthmus.]  Such  is  the  purport  of  this  insertion,  which, 
in  the  ori^nal,  is  so  abrupt,  that  I  once  tnought  it  from  the  mar^n ;  but 
the  expenence  of  such  kmd  of  clauses,  in  the  best  authors,  especially  the 
present,  has  made  me  "  wiser  than  of  yore.**  So  a  passage  of  St.  John, 
6,  10.  rfv  Sk  x6(yroQ  iroXiin  iv  rtfi  rdTTip, 

Isthnms,  the  Scholiast  explains  yij  ciu^i^aKd<r<rio^,  But  the  sense  seems 
to  be,  that  the  place  was  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  a  peninsula,  and  con- 
sequently favourable  for  being  besieged  by  those  commanding  the  sea. 
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damnus ;  so  that  any  one  who  would  might  go,  on  condition 
of  enjoyuig  equal  and  like  privileges  ^ ;  and  that  if  any  one 
should  be  unwilling  to  join  immediately,  and  yet  wished  to 
take  part  in  the  colony,  he  might  remain,  on  paying  down 
fifty  Corinthian  drachms.^  And  many  were  there  who  went 
on  the  voyage,  and  many  who  paid  the  money.  They,  more- 
over, entreated  the  Megareans  ^  to  convoy  them  with  some 
ships,  lest  their  passage  should  be  obstructed  by  the  Corcy- 
reans.  And  they  prepared  to  accompany  them  with  eight 
ships,  and  the  Palians  with  four.  They  requested  some,  too, 
of  the  Epidaurians,  who  contributed  five;  the  Hermionians 
one,  and  the  Troezenians  two ;  and  lastly  the  Leucadians  ten, 
and  the  Ambraciots  eight  Of  the  Thebans  and  Phliasians  ^ 
they  requested  money  ;  of  the  Eleans  empty  ships  and  money. 
The  armament  fitted  out  by  the  Corinthians  themselves  was 
thirty  ships,  and  three  hundred  heavy-armed.^ 

XXVIII.  But  when  the  Corey reans  heard  of  these  exten- 
sive preparations,  they  went  to  Corinth,  taking  with  them 
some  Lacedemonian  and  Sicyonian  ambassadors  ^  and  charged 


1  Equal  and  Uke  privileges.]  i.  e.  either  with  the  old  colonists,  or  the 
Corinthians  themselves,  sub.  fwip^,  or  the  like.  So  infra  34,  it  is  said  of 
colonists,  oif  ydp  Itti  rtf  dovXot,  <iXX'  ivi  rtf  lifioioi  toIq  Xciro/ilvoic  iivai 
UwkfAirovTai, 

2  Patfingfify  drachnuJ]  Namely,  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of 
sending  out  the  colony. 

9  Megareatu.]  This,  and  the  following,  were  those  states  with  which 
Corinth  was  most  intimately  connected  by  consanguinity,  amity,  and  com- 
munity of  political  views. 

<  Thebans  and  Phliasians.]  As  being  wealthy  states,  and  the  money 
doubtless  to  be  repaid.  Ships  they  asked  not,  since  Phliasia  was  an  inland 
state,  and  had  none;  and  Boeotia  was  far  from  being  a  nautical  one,  at 
least  it  had  no  convenient  port  on  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus.  The  Leucadians 
and  Ambraciots  contributed  many,  as  being  nautical  states.  Of  the  Eleans 
they  obtained  money,  since  they  were  a  wealthy  people,  and  empty  ships, 
since  they  were  not  attached  to  maritime  pursuits.  The  number  of  ships 
seems  to  have  been  seven. 

s  Heavy^rmed.]  i.  e.  those  who  were  sheathed  in  armour,  and  wielded 
long  and  stiff  lances,  and  heavy  swords;  somewhat  like  the  men  at  arms  of 
the  middle  ages. 

'  Some  —  ambassadors,]  Whom  they  had  prevailed  upon  to  go  with 
them  as  mediators.  Hitherto  they  had  had  no  connection  with  either  of 
the  two  confederacies,  but  now  were  justly  alarmed  at  the  powerful  com- 
bination forming  against  them.  They,  it  seems,  had  recourse  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  alliance,  as  nearer  to  them  and  more  connected  by  blood.  And 
the  Lacedemonians  and  Sicyonians  were,  it  seems,  well  disposed  to  preserve 
the  general  peace. 
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the  Corinthians  to  withdraw  the  garrison  and  colonists  at 
Epidamnus,  since  they  had  no  concern  with  that  city.  If, 
however,  they  had  any  claim  to  allege,  they  were  themselves 
willing  to  submit  the  cause  to  be  judged  before  such  states  of 
Peloponnesus  as  might  be  agreed  on  by  both ;  and  to  whom- 
ever the  colony  should  be  adjudged  to  belong,  those  should 
have  possession  of  it  Thcfy  were  willing  also  to  leave  the  cause 
to  the  arbitration  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.^  As  to  a  war,  they 
protested  against  it^ ;  but  if'*  there  must  be  one,  they  should 
be  themselves  ^  at  their  compulsion,  driven  to  make  friends  ^ 
such  as  lAei/  would  not  ^,  and  quite  other  than  their  present 
ones,  for  the  sake  of  succour.  The  Corinthians  answered, 
that  if  they  would  withdraw  their  fleet  and  the  Barbarians 
from  Epidamnus,  they  would  take  the  proposal  into  con- 
sideration ;  but  before  that  was  done^  it  would  not  be  well  for 
those  to  be  sustaining  a  siege,  while  themselves  ^  are  litigating 
on  the  question.  The  Corcyreans  replied,  that  if  they  would 
withdraw   those   in   Epidamnus,    themselves  would   do  the 


^  Ai  Delphi.]  Though  that  the  Corinthians  had  already  accounted  fa- 
vourable to  them.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  Corcyreans  could  not 
offer  more  reasonable  terms. 

3  Protested  against  it.]  Or  dissuaded  it.  Literally,  forbade  it,  q.  d.  there 
should  be  none  with  their  good  will.     So  2,  21. 

*  Ify  S^c]  i.  e.  otherwise,  if  it  should  be  different  to  what  we  wish.  So 
in  Mark,  2,  21  and  22.  I  know  not  why  Groeller  should  have  conjectured 
tl  Bk. 

^  They  themselves.]  i.  e.  as  well  as  the  Corinthians,  as  the  Corinthians 
were  domg. 

6  Make  friends,]  Literally,  attach  persons  to  them  as  friends.  It  is 
proper  to  observe  the  force  of  the  middle  verb,  in  the  place  of  which  St. 
Mark,  16,  9.,  uses  the  verb  active  and  the  pronoun:  7roi^<rar£  iavroXQ  <f>ikov^ 
Ik  tov  fiafiofvay  &C, 

'  Whom  they  tvotdd  not]  i.  e.  (says  the  Scholiast)  the  Corcyreans,  not  the 
Corinthians.  There  are  similar  expressions  in  St.  John,  21,  18*  Heb.  lo,  5* 
The  friends  in  question  must  be  the  Athenians,  with  whom  they  bad  no 
connection  of  any  kind.  As  to  the  fiaXXov,  the  idiom  of  our  language 
would  not  permit  it  to  be  expressed.  Certainly,  there  was  no  reason  for  the 
commentators  to  have  stumbled  at  it.  They  might  have  compared  ^chyl. 
Choeph.  21  J.  fit)  fidrev  Ifiov  fiaXKov  ^ov. 

8  Themselves,]  i,  e.  (as  Bauer  rightly  explains)  the  two  litigant  parties, 
both  the  Corcyreans  and  the  Corinthians,  not  the  Corinthians  only,  as  the 
older  commentators  and  Smith  take  it.  Thus,  the  icaXCic  ^x*'**  J^efers  to 
both.  The  sense  is,  it  would  not  be  well,  it  would  be  absurd,  for  them  to 
be  at  issue  concerning  the  possession  of  a  city  whose  very  existence  was 
threatened,  or  that  their  mutual  friends  should  be  endangered,  while  they 
stood  by  disputing.  AiKdZ«r^at  signifies  to  be  impleaded,  to  be  at  issue  in  a 
8uit« 
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same.  They  were  also  ready  to  agree  that  both  parties  should 
remain  where  they  were,  and  a  truce  be  made,  to  continue 
until  the  cause  should  be  decided. 

XXIX.  The  Corinthians,  however,  hearkened  not^  to 
these  proposals,  but  as  soon  as  their  ships  were  manned,  and 
their  allies  were  come  up,  having  sent  forward^  a  herald  to 
first  declare  war  against  the  Corcyreans,  they  put  to  sea  with 
seventy-five  ships  and  two  thousand  heavy-armed  %  and  made 
sail  for  Epidamnus,  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  Cor- 
cyreans. The  fleet  was  under  the  command  of  Aristeus,  son 
of  Pellichas,  Callicrates,  son  of  Callias,  and  Timanor,  son  of 
Timanthes :  the  land  forces  under  that  of  Archetimus,  son  of 
Eurytimus,  and  Isarchidas,  the  son  of  Isarchus.  When  they 
arrived  off  Actium"*,  in  the  territory  of  Anactorium,  about  the 
plain  where  stands  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  they  found  a  herald  ^  whom  the  Corcyreans 
had  sent  forward  in  a  skiff,  in  order  to  forbid  them  to  pro- 
ceed. In  the  meantime  they  were  manning  their  fleet,  having 
repaired  and  made  seaworthy  the  old  ones,  and  fitted  out  the 
rest  for  action.®     Now  after  the  herald  had  brought  back 


'  Hearkened  nof.]  Depending,  it  seems,  on  their  apparent  superiority ; 
and,  trusting  that  they  should  not  be  impeded  either  by  the  Lacedemonians 
or  the  Athenians,  they  therefore  refused  to  treat  on  equal  terms. 

2  Having  sent  for ivard,  &c]  They  delayed  this  ceremony  claimed  by 
general  usage,  as  long  as  possible.  It  is  strange  that  the  Scholiast  should 
rec(^nise  in  this  an  insulting  bravado. 

3  Seventy-Jive  ships,  and  2000  heavyarmcd.]  Of  these  seventy-five  ships 
thirty  were  Corinthian  ones;  the  rest  furnished  b^  the  allies,  of  which  it 
hence  appears  that  the  Eleans  furnished  seven.  Diod.  Sic.  savs  there  were 
seventy-five  ships.  The  number  of  heavy-armed  is  less  by  a  thousand  than 
it  was,  c.  27.  Either  there  is  some  mistake  in  a  figure,  or  the  whole  force 
could  not  be  got  ready  to  embark  with  the  fleet.  Which  is  more  probable 
than  supposing,  with  the  Scholiast,  that  there  was  found  no  need  of  them, 
and  that  they  were  left  behind  in  contempt  of  the  Corcyreans. 

♦  Actium.]  L  e.  the  port  of  Actium ;  "  a  place,"  as  Mitford  observes, 
•*  destined  hereafter  to  be  the  scene  of  a  much  more  important  action." 

^  Herald,]  The  Corcyreans  meant  by  this  to  gain  time,  and  were 
anxious  not  to  leave  any  thing  undone  to  avert  hostilities ;  yet  they  pre- 
pared for  them  with  judgment  and  spirit.  Bekker  says  that  Diodorus 
makes  the  Corcyrean  fleet  seventy ;  but  he  is  mistaken.  Diod.  says  the  ten 
of  the  Corinthians. 

^  Repaired — action.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  this  passage,  which 
is  somewhat  difficult,  from  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  nautical 
terms  of  the  antients.  Hence  some  i.  as  Rei^ike;  have  resorted  to  critical  con- 
jecture ;  and  others  have  propouuded  interpretations  which  are  hypotbe- 
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nought  but  hostile  news  from  the  Corinthians,  and  as  soon  as 
their  ships  were  manned  to  the  number  of  eighty  (for  forty 
were  maintaining  the  siege  of  £pidamnus\  they  put  to  sea, 
and  ranging  themselves  in  line  against  the  Corinthians,  en- 
gaged them ;  and  the  Corey reans  were  decidedly  victorious, 
and  destroyed  fifteen  ships  of  the  Corinthians.  On  the  same 
day  it  happened  that  their  besieging  force  before  Epidamnus 


tical,  and  destitute  of  all  authority.  Such  I  must  regard  that  of  Coray,  Rjy. 
Levesque,  and  even  that  of  Goeller,  who  maintains  that  ^cvCarrec  must 
signify  caulk'mg  ;  and  iinaK.y  fitting  out  for  sea.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
common  interpretation,  founded  on  Portus,  "  refitting  with  benches,  oars,** 
&c.  Those  who,  as'  Smith,  render  repairing,  only  avoid  encounteriiw  the 
difficulty.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  antient  lexicographers  should 
be  consulted ;  though  the  coumientators  have  made  little  or  no  use  of 
them.  Now  Pollux,  1,  125.,  in  a  chapter  on  nautical  terms,  says  :  rdq  U 
irttrovijK^at:  Koi  Kucaxtttfuvag  (scW,  vai)f)  lon^ipamvaai^  iTnffictvdaaiy  iTruTKtv* 
aaaa^ai^  ^ei/^ai,  JetJ^na^at.  And  as  he  refers  to  Thucyd.  in  the  words  imme- 
diately preceding,  so  he  seems  to  have  had  in  view  the  same  author,  in  the 
passage  now  before  us.  And  though  he  does  not  exactly  tell  us  in  what  the 
Kivim  consisted,  yet  he  says  enough  to  overturn  the  interpretation  of  the 
other  terra  tTrKr/proposeci  by  Goeller,  segelfertig  machen.  It  is  plain  from 
7, 1,  36  and  38.  and  many  passages  of  the  classical  writers,  that  it  meant  to 
repair  a  ship.  And  from  the  manner  in  which  ^ct/^.  is  there  introduced,  it 
is  evidently  included  amon?  verbs  of  repairing  ships.  Now  caulking 
scarcely  suggests  that  idea.  The  same  objection  lies  against  the  interpreta* 
tion  of  Levesque,  who  takes  hnwK,  to  signify  caulking.  Still  we  have  rather 
seen  what  is  not,  than  what  u,  the  sense,  and  have,  at  best,  only  obtained  ft 
general  notion  of  the  word.  Now  as,  unfortunately,  classical  usage  fails  us, 
the  best  we  can  do  is  to  make  use  of  what  were  founded  upon  it,  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  Scholiasts.  Now  one  of  the  Scholiasts  on  our  author 
explains,  ^i/yiu/iara  avrdic  iv^ivreg  etc  rb  avv(x^(j^<^i.  And  again :  toq  fikv 
il^iv^av  iiaXiXvfievac  ovaag  Kai  Z,vy(aiiaTii)V  TrpouSeri^eiffac  itg  <Tvvoxi)v,  &C. 
But  what  may  be  the  signification  of  ^wyw/iara  we  have  yet  to  learn.  Now 
though  the  lexicons  only  tell  us  that  it  signifies  the  lintel  of  a  door,  it  no 
doubt  also  denoted  what  is  called  in  Exod.  12,  7.  the  upper  door-post* 
Now,  by  analogy,  we  may  very  well  suppose  that  it  might  denote  inner 
blocks^  beams,  and  stays,  by  which  the  frame  of  ships  is  held  together,  and 
which  must  be  renewed  on  repairing.  I  cannot  at  present  point  out  any 
passage  where  the  word  has  that  signification  ;  but  such  is  clearly  the  mean- 
ing of  the  primitive  ^vyov,  though  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  in  Theog.  Ad- 
iv\ot\,  51.5,  where  he  thus  addresses  a  broken-down  seaman,  who  had 
ap|)lied  i'or  relief:  viyoc  rot  irXtvp^mv  vnb  $wy<i  dt'iaofuv  rifielg.  Now  when 
ships  grow  rickety  by  tinie,  or  wear  and  tear,  they  not  only  require  these 
^tvywfiaTa  to  be  repaired  and  renewed,  but  need  a  sort  of  inner  beltings  on 
which  I  have  treated  at  Acts,  27,  1 7.  porj^eiaig  Ixp^^^'  Thus  much  may 
suffice  for  the  KtvK-  As  to  the  imffK.,  it  presents  no  real  difficulty,  since 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  mentioned  (the  rag  dXXac  ifriaK,  being  opposed 
to  the  Tdg  vaXaidg  ^«y^.  it  plainly  denotes  repairs  of  a  minor  sort,  such  as 
even  vessels  that  are  not  old  require,  to  fit  them  for  sea,  including  tfgttip»ieii/ 
o{  ewery  kind. 
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compelled  it  to  surrender^,  on  condition  that  the  strangers 
should  be  sold®  for  slaves,  but  the  Corinthians  be  held  in 
custody  until  some  other  course  should  be  decided  on  con- 
cerning them. 

XXX.  After  the  battle,  the  Corcyreans  having  erected  a 
trophy  on  Leucimme,  a  promontory  of  Corcyra,  put  to  death 
the  rest  of  the  captives  whom  they  had  taken,  after  reserving 
the  Corinthians,  whom  they  kept  in  bonds.  And  now  after 
the  Corinthians  and  their  allies,  being  defeated  in  naval  com- 
bat, had  retired  homewards,  the  Corcyreans  were  masters  of 
the  whole  sea  thereabouts,  and  sailing  to  Leucas,  the  colony ' 
of  Corinth,  they  ravaged  part  of  its  territory,  and  then  went 
and  burned  Cyllene,  the  naval  arsenal  *^  of  the  Eleans,  because 
they  had  furnished  ships  and  money  to  the  Corinthians.  And 
indeed,  after  the  battle  they  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and 


7  Compelled  it  to  surrender,]  Literally,  brought  them  to  agree  to  terms 
of  suirender.  Those  who  were  formerly  called  K^voi,  are  here  called 
lirriXvhQ ;  which  literally  signifies  new  comers. 

^  Sold,]  Such  was  the  condition,  which,  however,  was  afterwards  vio* 
lated,  for  they  were  slain.  Reiske,  indeed,  conjectures  aTroXeo^ac  But 
that  would  scarcely  be  Greek ;  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that  such  an 
atrocity  should  be  inserted  as  a  condition  of  the  surrender ;  whereas,  consi- 
dering the  cmelty  afterwards  evinced  by  the  Corcyreans,  it  was  not  un- 
likely that,  in  the  moment  of  triumphant  elevation  occasioned  by  setting 
up  the  trophy,  the  democratical  party  should  commit  this  atrocity ;  perhaps 
from  the  deliberate  instigation  of  their  leaders,  in  order  thereby  to  cut  off 
all  hope  of  accommodation  with  the  aristocracy,  whether  foreign  or 
domestic. 

On  the  trophy,  see  Potter's  Archaeologia. 

»  The  colony^  The  article  is  here  used  with  reference  to  the  previous 
mention  of  the  place,  though  not  as  a  colony  of  Corinth. 

<  Naval  arsenal.]  Most  ancient  cities,  it  has  been  before  observed  (6,  7.), 
were  built  awav  from  the  sea* coast,  in  order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of 
pirates.  And  the  same  policy  was  pursued,  and  for  the  same  reason,  in 
Spanish  America,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Thus 
Sparta,  Messene,  Argos,  Mycense,  Thebes,  Del|)hi,  Sicyon,  Mesara,  and 
Athens.  On  the  growth,  however,  of  arts  and  civilisation,  and  the  rise  oi 
commerce,  these  antient  sites  were  found  inconvenient,  and  such  as  made 
them  unfit  to  compete  with  the  modern  ones  on  the  sea-coast.  And  the 
only  remedy  for  it  was  to  build  towns  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which  was 
nearest  to  them,  to  serve  as  ports  and  naval  stations  for  the  reception  and 
transmission  of  the  imports  and  exports,  and  all  other  commoditicft. 
Hence  arose  such  places  as  Piraeus,  Nissea,  Nauplia,  Gytheum,  Lechseum^ 
and,  among  the  rest,  Cyllene.  These  were,  when  possible,  connected  by 
walls. 

Pausan.,  with  a  view  to  this  passage,  has  KvXX^vi},  Mvuov  ol<Ta  'HXc/o^. 
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continued  for  the  most  part^  cruising  upon  and  ravaging 
the  allies  of  CJorinth  until  the  return  of  summer,  when  the 
Corinthians,  to  sustain  the  cause  of  their  distressed  allies, 


3  For  the  mott  part.]  The  sense  (which  has  been  missed  by  Smith)  is, 
that  afler  the  sca-nght  they  were  masters  of  the  sea,  and  evinced  them- 
selves as  such,  by,  for  the  most  part,  cruising  upon  and  ravaging  the  Corin-p^  ^ 
thian  allies,  until,  &c.  There  is  here  a  sort  of  Svnchysit  not  unfrequent  in  I  m-^^  '**'*"^ 
our  author.  Had  the  recent  editors,  Haak,  Bekker,  and  Goeller  seen  this,  «  / 
they  would  not  have  brought  back  the  old  reading  irtpiovn  (which  had  u^  wr€# 
been  altered  to  wtpuovrt  by  Gottl.  on  the  suggestion  of  Reiske  and  Abresch),  .  , 
nor  endeavoured  from  it  to  introduce  the  sense  (perhaps  derived  from  w*tA^^  ^ 
Palmer,  Antiq.)  "  supereunte  adhvc  €dstate!*  "  what  yet  remained  of  the  Ty 
summer,"  "  during  the  remnant  of  the  summer."  It  may  be  doubted  whe-  /7(tt4-Cy,?*' 
ther  that  sense  can  be  elicited  from  the  words ;  aud,  if  it  could,  it  would  ^  ^  » 
involve  such  an  improbability  as  to  deserve  little  attention.  The  season  ^fc^  jfiM"'* 
must  have  been  somewhat  far  advanced  at  the  period  of  the  late  engage- 
ment ;  for,  considering  that  this  was  an  armament  composed  of  various  con- 
federates, it  is  not  probable  that  it  should  have  been  got  ready  very  earli^ 
in  the  season.  Then,  allowing  for  the  time  consumed  in  the  voyage,  it  is 
not  probable  that  the  battle  was  fought  sooner  than  the  end  of  July,  after 
which  (though  with  what  delay  we  know  not)  they,  it  is  said,  returned  home 
to  refit.  Now  considering  how  very  roughly  the  fleet  had  been  handled  in 
the  late  enga^ment,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  it  could  have  been  got  ready 
for  any  maritime  service  for  the  short  remainder  of  the  summer.  There 
would  have  been  hardly  time  for  the  Corinthian  fleet  to  have  returned  and 
taken  port,  even  for  a  few  days,  at  Actium  and  Chimerium.  Certainly,  in 
such  a  case,  the  words  which  follow,  dhXd  rb  ^tpog  tovto  avruca^iKofAtvotf 
&c.,  would  not  be  applicable ;  since,  then,  the  reading  in  question  is  so  in- 
consistent with  the  context,  and  so  highly  improbable,  scarcely  any  evidence 
would  suffice  to  establish  it.  But  here  the  case  is  ven'  different.  It  varies 
in  so  slight  a  degree  from  the  other  {irepuovri)  that  MS.  testimony  is  of  no 
weight;  in  fact,  the  words  are  perpetually  confounded.  And  as  to  the 
phrase,  though  it  is  not  found  in  tne  lexicons,  nor  noticed  by  the  critics, 
yet  it  has  sufficient  authority.  Thus  Xen.  Hist.  3,  2,  25.  in  a  kindred  pas- 
sage: irtpuovTi  U  IvtavTtfi  ^aivovoi  waktv  <ppovpdv  (expeditionem)  irri  ri^v 
'HAiv.  wnere  the  very  mistake  is  made ;  some  MSS,  reading  tnpidvTi,  which 
was  adopted  by  Castalio,  "  quasi  (Schneider  remarks)  reUquo  anni  tempore 
iterum  auxisset  exercitum  Agis  contra  Eleos.*'  Though  it  is  clear,  he  adds, 
from  what  follows,  that  the  time  meant  must  be  another  season ;  and  so 
DodwcU.  In  Plut.  Pomp.  38.  for  wtpiiSvTi  of  the  text  some  MSS.  erro- 
neously have  ntplovTt.  On  the  contrary,  in  Pausan.  3,  15,3.  for  7r«p£ovriof 
the  text  some  MSS.  read  wipiiovn,  which  Facius  ought  to  have  received 
into  the  text.  In  Arat.  Dios.  1145.  aUi  ^  Av  'wiptSvTO^  iviavrov  Apt^fiolfjg 
l^fifmra,  the  second  iota  is  sunk  by  poetical  license.  In  Herod.  4, 155. 
occurs  a  kindred  phrase:  xpSvov  ik  irtpiUvroQ,  i^tykvfTo  6i  irdic*  Schweigh., 
in  his  Lex.  Herocf.,  also  cites  it  from  2, 1 21.,  also  2,  120.  6  r^icXoc  r&v  a>pe<»v 
l^  rdtvTo  inputiw.  Thus  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  phrase  in  question,  which  is  well  rendered  by  Steph.  Th.  circumactd 
4£st€Ue,  redeufUe  testate.  So  circumagi  is  often  used  by  Livy  with  annus  and 
tempus ;  e.  g.  9,  33.  circumaciis  xviii.  mensibus.  And  so  Vii^.  JEn, 
3,  284.  interea  magnum  sol  circumvolvUur  annum.  Finally,  the  above  inter- 
pretation is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  anticnt  Ureek  commenta- 
tors, who,  however,  doubtless  read  mpu6vTi,  which  Dindorf  has  rightly 
restored. 
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sent  a  naval  and  military  force,  which  was  stationed  at 
Actium,  and  about  the  Chimerium  *  of  Thesprotis,  for  the 
defence  of  Leucas,  and  such  other  states  as  were  friendly  to 
them.  The  Corey  reans  took  an  opposite  station,  both  with  a 
fleet  and  army,  at  Leucimme.^  Neither  party,  however,  ad- 
vanced upon  the  other;  but  after  remaining  in  opposite 
stations  this  whole  summer,  they  each,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  retired  homeward. 

XXXI.  During  a  fiill  year  ^  after  the  sea-fight,  and  the 
one  subsequent  to  it,  the  Corinthians,  feeling  indignant  '^  at 
thb  issue  of  the  Corcyrean  war,  busied  themselves  in  ship- 
building, and  made  every  preparation  in  their  power  for  a 


4  Chimerium,]  This  (Palmer  observes)  appears  from  the  present  and  ano- 
ther passage  further  on,  compared  with  Strabo,  1.  7.,  to  have  been  a  promon- 
tory which  closes  the  west  side  of  the  Glykys  Limen,  not  far  from  the  pre- 
sent town  of  Phanaro  (probably  so  called  from  a  light-house  formerly  therej. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  that  occupies  nearly  the  site  of  some  town  which 
formerly  existed  at  Chimerium ;  for  Palmer  infers,  from  Steph.  Byz.  giving 
it  a  nomen  gentile,  that  it  must  formerly  have  had  a  toum.  The  name  Chi- 
merium, Palmer  thinks,  was  given  to  this  promontory,  from  its  being  a  place 
for  ships  to  winter  in  ;  but  rather,  I  imagine,  from  its  wintry  and  stormy 
aspect ;  since  mountainous  promontories  often  attract  the  clouds.  Thus 
such  arc  frequently  what  we  call  cloud-capped,  sub.  opoi^.  Hence  also, 
perhaps,  'Ifi^p^i  or  Xci/xepa,  in  Sicily. 

&  Leucimme.]  So  called  from  the  whiteness  of  its  clifi&,  as  the  name 
Albion  was  given  to  our  own  country  from  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover.  The 
afipellation  was  applied  to  both  the  horns  of  the  south  of  Corcyra ;  though 
now  the  name,  Cape  Bianco,  is  given  only  to  the  southern  one. 

•  A  full  year — ti/flr.]  According  to  the  most  correct  view  which  I  am 
able  to  form  of  the  chronology  of  this  part  of  the  history,  1  would  say  that 
the  sea-fight  took  place  in  the  summer*  of  435,  B.C.  The  position  and 
encampment  spoken  of  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  occurred  in 
the  summer  of  4.34.  The  preparations  here  mentioned  seem  to  have  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  the  year  after  the  battle,  and  the  year  after  that.  Now 
jf  the  expressions  be  taken  in  their  literal  sense,  the  preparations  must 
have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the  summer  of  433 ;  and  the  sul)se- 
quent  expedition  must  be  fixed  to  the  same  year ;  and  so  Diodorus.  Yet 
most  chronologists  fix  the  second  expedition  to  452.  And  this  may  be 
admitted,  if  by  the  year  after  the  sea-fight  be  understood  the  year  434,  and 
by  the  year  after  it,  the  year  433.  Then  the  year  of  the  second  expedition 
will  not  be  till  432,  and  of  course  not  before  the  usual  time,  namely,  late 
in  the  spring. 

3  Feeling  indignant.]     I  see  no  reason  to  abandon  the  sense  commonly 

X.C.   M^-G       ascribed  to  6pyy  (ftkpovTfc,  though  some  recent  philologists  take  6pyy  to  mean 

,  ^  *  t-OwW  •  '"'"''^*^»  ^^^  energy  and  spirit.    But  though  dpyy  occurs  in  this  sense  in 

•  ^"^^  Thucydides,  yet  irukeuov  ^«p€cv  does  not  appear  then  to  have  been  in  use. 

L  '    I  r  ^^^^^^  ^P7V  ^X<<^  occurs  in  1. 2,  8  and  85. 
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naval  armament;  drawing  together,  by  offers  of  high  pay®, 
mariners  both  from  Peloponnesus  and  the  rest  of  Greece. 
The  Corcyreans,  however,  hearing  of  these  preparations,  felt 
alarm,  especially  as  they  were  confederated  with  no  Grecian 
power ;  having  entered  themselves  neither  into  the  Athenian 
nor  the  Lacedemonian  league.  Hence  it  seemed  prudent  for 
them  to  have  recourse  to  the  Athenians,  and  by  assenting  to 
their  alliance,  endeavour  to  obtain  their  assistance.  This, 
however,  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Corinthians,  they  also 
sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,  lest  the  addition  of  the  Athenian 
navy  to  the  Corcyreans  should  prevent  them  from  bringing 
the  war  to  any  favourable  issue.  On  an  assembly'^  being  met, 
the  opposite  orators  proceeded  to  debate  on  the  great  question, 
and  the  Corcyreans  spoke  to  the  following  effect :  — 

XXXII.^  ^'  It  is  but  just,  O  Athenians,  that  those  who,  as 
we  now  do,  address  theniselves  to  others*^,  to  entreat  succour, 
without  the  claims  previously  due^  from  signal  benefits  or 


3  High  p«y.l  This  seems  implied  in  the  words  Ipkrag  fiKT^tf  wti^ovrtc. 
There  is  a  similar  passage  in  I,  143.  d-^fiiffBtp  fui^ovt  wtip&vro  t)fiiav 
vnoXajieiv  rot&c  ^ivovc  riov  vavrStv. 

*  Auembly.']  On  this  see  Potter's  ArchaeoL,  or  the  Travels  of  Ana- 
charsis. 

5  To  the  following  effect.]  Such  is  the  true  force  of  roiadt :  for  our 
historian  does  not  proiess  to  record  the  very  words  used.  See  supra,  p.  50. 
note  5.  Of  the  pair  of  orations  now  laid  before  the  reader,  the  Scho- 
liast justly  remarks,  that  that  of  the  Corcyrean  orator  urges  the  argument 
of  expediency  rather  than  ofjtutice;  that  of  the  Corinthians  is  founded  on 
justice  rather  than  expediency.  For  the  Corinthians  were,  indeed,  allies, 
but  the  Corcyreans  had  a  navy  of  120  ships. 

*  The  exordium  of  the  present  oration  must  be  considered  very  mas- 
terly; and  it  has  been  much  admired.  The  commentators  have  failed 
to  remark,  that  it  was  had  in  view  by  Livy,  1.  7,  30.,  in  the  oration  to  the 
Campanians.  The  beginning  of  it  is  imitated  by  Sallust,  p.  137.  edit. 
Maittaire,  "  Omnes  qui  secundis  rebus  ad  belli  societatem  orantur  conside- 
rare  debent,  liceatne  turn  pacem  agere,"  &c. 

«  Others.]  It  is  strange  that  the  antient  interpreters  should  take  the 
TTtXag  figuratively  It  b  rather  to  be  understood  popularly,  with  reference 
to  all  those  with  whom  we  have  any  intercourse. 

3  Previously  due,  irpoo^iXofikv^Q — €w«pyiy<nmc.]  It  is  strange  that  Reiske 
should  have  doubted  whether  the  word  7rpoo<jnl\ut  were  used  |by  any  Greek 
author,  and  have  had  recourse  to  critical  emendation.  The  word  occurs 
in  Herod.  5,  82.  and  6,  59.  Aribtoph.  Lys.  648.  Av.  3.  Eurip.  Heracl.  241. 
Iph.  Taur.  523.  Aristid.  T.  2,  156.  Besides,  the  present  readmg  is  defended 
by  an  imitation  in  Pausan.  1,  12,  2.  wpovapxov(Tfig  /*^v  l^  aprov  tbtpytaiac, 
and  others  which  I  could  point  out.  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  Herod.  5, 82. 
it  should  be  used  in  malam  partem,  t)  ix^pn  ^  irpoo^tXonkvfi  l^  'A^tivaiov^, 
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andent  alliance,  should,  first  of  all,  make  it  appear  that  what 
they  ask  is  advantageous  to,  or  at  least  involves  no  detriment 
to,  the  grantors;  and  next,  that  they  will  have  the  favour 
securely  laid  up  for  future  return.*  But,  if  they  can  establish 
neither  of  these  points,  they  must  not  take  it  ill  if  their  suit 
should  be  rejected.  Now  the  Corcyreans  have  sent  us  hither 
to  entreat  your  alliance,  fully  persuaded  that  they  shall  be 
able  to  establish  these  preliminaries  to  your  satisfaction.  It 
has  chanced  ^  however,  that  a  line  of  conduct  has  prevailed 
among  us  which  is  irrational  ®,  when  viewed  with  reference  to 
our  interests  as  regards  you,  and,  as  concerns  the  present 
state  of  our  affairs,  prejudicial.  For,  having  never  chosen  ^ 
aforetime  to  be  the  allies  of  any,  we  come  now  as  suitors  for 
the  alliance  of  otliers,  being,  on  that  very  account,  left  desti* 
tute  of  help  in  this  our  necessity,  even  this  war  with  the 
Corinthians.     And  thus  our  former  seeming  prudence,  in  not 


where  Wessel.  would  not  have  conjectured  vpoawp,,  had  he  recollected  this 
passage  of  Thucydides,  and  also  that  of  Eurip.  Iph.  Taur.  523.,  Kaiioi  yAp  n 
'  /  irpoinpikii  Koxdv;  which  seems  to  be  ridiculed  by  Aristoph.  Av.  3.  KaKbvapa 

'rxAt  -  ^aig  frXivpaig  r«  'jrf>ov^eD<£sjikya. 

.     ^         "^^'Uavelhe  favour — return.]    The  sense  of  the  original  is  somewhat  un- 
it %, .  t  nr  "  ckj  certun,  and  will  depend  upon  what  is  taken  as  the  subject  of  the  assertion. 
V  *       It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding 
fc/  n\Ii  Sftir  ^^^^^^^^  '•  ^'  "'*^®  persons  who  ask  the  favour."   And  so  think  almost  all  the 
*    tT*  commentators.  But  what  is  the  most  natural  construction  has,  in  ourauthor, 
sometimes  the  least  semblance  of  truth.    Neither  can  any  suitable  sense 
thus  be  elicited  from  the  words.  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
Scholiast,  who  evidently  refers  it  to  the  persons  who  confer  the  favour. 
He,  too,  explains  x^piv  by  dvrlxap^v,^  i.  e.  tne  return  made  for  the  favour. 
There,  however,  I  do  not  agree  with  him.     The  sense  seems  to  be  this : 
"They  (i.  e.  the  cranters)  snail  have  the  favour  they  have  conferred 
securely  laid  up  wiui  the  grantee,  and  be  sure  of  a  return."    This  is  con- 
firmed by  what  follows,  C.  33.  wc  Ay  jidXurra  fur  dtifivrjarov  fiaprvpiov  n}i/ 
X&p^v  Kara^rjfTde  ;  and  Schol.  on  Pind.  Olynip.  7,  1 .  ^uz  rov  Siapov  SijxiKofiiVTjv 
X<if><v  dwiaaxragf  and  elsewhere.    Also  by  Livy,  7,  30.,  who  seems  to  have 
an  eye  to  this  passage :  ^  beneficium  quoque  acceptum  colamus  oportet.*' 

*  It  has  chanced  —  prejudicial.]  This  obscure  and  difficult  passage  is 
thus  translated  by  Goeller :  **  es  hat  sich  aber  getrofien,  dass  unser  bishe- 
riges  Verfahren  fiir  unser  Begehren  in  der  Noth  bey  euch  schlecht  be- 
grilndet  ist,  und  zugleich  fur  unsere  gegenwartige  Verhaltnisse  unvor- 
theilhaft." 

«  Irrational,  oKoyov,]  For  it  would  se^m  absurd  that  those  who  had 
aforetime  minded  only  their  own  affiiirs,  and  selfishly  consulted  their  own 
interest  only,  should  now  expect  assistance  from  others  in  the  hour  of 
need.  Uphg  vfiacy  '*in  your  view."  'Es  rijv  xp«"«»'>  "quod  attinet  ad,"  &c. 
7  For,  never  having  chosen,]  This  sentence  is  exegetical  of  the  preceding, 
and  shows  in  what  respects  their  custom  was  irrational  and  prejudicial. 
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engaging  in  alliance  with  others,  that  we  might  not,  at  their 
discretion,  come  into  danger,  has  turned  out  to  have  been 
stark  folly  and  weakness.^  It  is  true,  that  in  the  late  sea- 
fight  we,  by  ourselves^  defeated  the  Corinthians;  but  since 
they  are  earnestly  bent  on  making  an  attack  upon  us  with  a 
greater  force,  collected  from  Peloponnesus,  and  the  rest  of 
Greece ;  and  we  perceive  ourselves  to  be  unable,  by  our  own 
strength  alone,  to  survive  the  contest  ^  :  and  when  we  consider 
how  fearfiil  is  the  danger  of  being  subjugated  by  our  foes, 
necessity  impels  us  to  implore  your  aid,  and  that  of  every 
other  state.  And  excusable  may  we  be  well  thought,  if  we 
now  adventure  upon  a  daring  course,  so  contrary  to  our 
former  creeping  maxims;  which,  however,  originated  not  so 
much  in  evil  intention  '^,  as  in  error  of  judgment.** 

XXXIII.  "  Should  you,  then^  grant  our  boon,  this  re- 
lief of  our  necessity^  cannot  but  in  many  respects  redound  to 
your  honour.     First '',  because  ye  will  render  this  assistance 


8  Turned  otU  —  weakness*']  By  weakness  is  meant,  per  meton.,  the  cause 
of  our  weakness.  To  the  imitations  of  this  passage,  adduced  by  the  com'- 
mentators  from  Dionys.  Hal.,  I  add  Procop.  p.  256,  15.  iLKKti  wtputn-fjKu  i) 
rdn  ^otcovna  r/ftuiv  iirfvwfioavvtj  vvv  avoia  (paivo^ivri.     See  also  216,  4. 

5  Survive  the  contest.]  So  c.  55, 7)  fikv  ovv  Kipicvpa  oSru>  wipiyiyvtrai  r<f 
3roXi/i({i. 

10  Evil  intention.]  Such  is  the  sense  of  caicta,  which  corresponds  to  the 
Latin  malitia.  See  my  note  on  Rom.  1,  29.  Bauer  renders  it  inertia,  ig" 
navia.  But  such  rather  applies  to  the  airpay^ofrvvri  just  after,  which  denotes 
a  low,  creeping,  grovelling  course  of  action. 

1 1  Error  of  judgment,  So^ag  afiapriaJ]  So  iEschyl.  Agam.  480.  ^pcv«l>v 
afiapTia,    See  my  note  on  John,  a,  48. 

>  Should  you  then,  Sfc]  Goeller  observes,  that  in  these  words  are 
contained  three  reasons  why  an  alliance  between  the  Corcyreans  and  Athe- 
nians will  be  to  the  latter  both  honourable  and  useful.  If  thb  remark  be 
well  founded,  the  koXti  must  mean  both  honourable  and  advantageous. 

^  Relief  of  our  necessity,]  Literally,  meeting  or  supply  of  our  necessity. 
There  was  no  reason  why  the  scribes  and  critics  should  have  stumbled  at 
the  expression,  and  devised  new  readings  and  interpretations :  the  former 
of  which  are  needless,  and  the  latter  little  to  the  purpose.  They  would 
have  hazarded  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  had  they  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated the  value  of  antient  authority,  as  found  in  the  Scholiast ;  or  remem- 
bered the  imitation  in  Lucian,  pointed  out  by  Goeller,  to  which  I  add  Plu- 
tarch T.  Orach.  6.  ija^kvTiQ  ry  Iwrvxiq-  tijq  xpiicLQ,  and  Vit.  Arat.  c.  34. 
vniivrtifft  ry  ttoXh  vpbQ  Hiv  xp^^av.  As  to  the  transposition,  no  one  con- 
versant with  our  author  can  stumble  at  that. 

3  First.]  It  is  observed  by  the  Scholiast,  that  the  orator  puts  the  argu- 
ments deduced  from  justice  Jirst. 
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to  the  injured^  and  not  the  tnjurers :  and  then,  by  receiving 
into  your  protection  those  whose  dearest  interests  are  at  stake, 
you  will  effectually  lay  up  the  favour  with  an  everduring 
pledge  of  remembrance.**  We  possess,  too,  a  navy  the  most 
considerable,  save  your  own,  [in  Greece].  And  consider, 
what  rarer  good  fortune  *  can  befall  you,  or  what  more  bitter 
to  your  enemies  than  this,  that  the  power  whose  accession 
you  would  have  valued^  beyond  much  treasure  and  obligation, 
should  now  come  voluntarily  and  offer  itself  without  danger 
or  cost:  and  moreover  conferring,  as  to  mankind  in  generaF, 
reputation^ \  as  to  those  whom  ye  will  succour, ^wwr,*  and 
as  to  yourselves,  strength.  Few,  indeed,  are  those  in  the  re- 
cords of  time  past^  in  whom  these  advantages  have  been 
united ;  few  are  there  of  those  who  sue  for  alliance,  who 
come,  as  we  do,  to  give  to,  rather  than  to  receive  security  and 
credit  from,  those  whom  they  call  in  to  their  aid.  And  as  to  the 
war  wherein  we  may  be  useful,  if  any  one  of  you  thinks  that  it 
will  not  take  place,  he  errs  in  his  judgment,  and  does  not  con- 
sider that  the  Lacedemonians,  through  fear  of  your  power,  seek 


4  Lay  up  —  remembrance.]  Such  is  the  literal  sense,  which,  more  fully 
evolved,  signifies :  "  you  will  confer  a  favour,  which  will  be  laid  up  and  re- 
posed in  persons  whose  preservation  will  be  an  everlasting  testimony  of  the 
favour  so  conferred."  On  the  phrase  x^'P**'  Karari^tfr^ai  I  would  compare 
Herod.  6,  41.  ioKsovrtc  x^'P*"  fitydXriv  KaraBtiattr^ai  rtf  /3a<TtX^c.  See  also 
Herodian,  6,  9,  2.  2,  3,  15.     Lucian,  3,  6)9.     Diod.  Sic.  6,  481. 

•  Barer  goodfortune.]  This  elegant  passage  is  imitated  by  Aristid. 
Panath.  \,23l.  B.  Kairoi  rig  Trpo^vfiia  XafiTrporkpa,  tiq  einj/vx^^t  ^vfpwrkpa. 
See  Hom.  11.  1 ,  476.,  cited  by  the  Schol. 

<s  Appreciated —  treasure,']  The  Scholiast  and  Suid.  explain  iriftfj^,  by 
i/fyopdffan,  for  which  they  are  censured  by  Stephens.  But  they  seem  not 
to  have  had  the  npo  in  their  copies,  which  is  here  very  significant,  and  is 
defended  and  illunrated  by  many  classical  examples,  which  1  shall  adduce 
in  my  edition ;  and,  indeed,  is  rejected  by  no  cntic.  Hence,  there  is  the 
less  excuse  for  Smith  in  omitting  it.  Is  it  possible  that  he  can  have  chosen, 
for  once,  to  consult  and  follow  the  Scholiast !  I  will  only  observe,  that 
this  whole  passage  is  closely  imitated  by  Agath.  p*  79.  s.  f. 

7  Mankind  in  general.']  Such,  I  think,  with  Goeller,  is  here  the  sense 
of  the  expression  ol  ttoXAoi  ;  as  is,  indeed,  apparent,  from  its  standing  in 
opposition  to  the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians. 

•  Reputation.]  Not  glory,  as  is  commonly  rendered,  but  the  reputation 
of  lil>erality,  (for  such  is  frequently  the  sense  of  aptrri).  So  several  antient 
lexicographers  cited  by  Goeller,  explain  it  tUoKia^  or  dliiatytc  rviQ  aoirfiQ. 

•  In  the  record*  of  time  past]  Such  is  the  force  of  ry  iravri,  tor  which 
several  MSS.  have  vapovri.  but  iravrX  is  defended  and  illustrated  by 
Dionys.  Hal.  1,  162,  51.  3  ^k  ir&vriov  fiiv  forev  ffhtfrov  av^pwicoig,  tnraviag 
ik  Tiff IV  U  rov  iraptX^dvTog  aldvoc  Ueytvero. 
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to  go  to  war  with  you  ^^>  and  that  the  Corinthians,  who  have 
most  influence  with  them,  are  hostile  to  you  ^\  and  begin  with 
us  first,  with  a  view  to  an  attack  upon  you,  that  wey  through 
common  enmity,  may  not  stand  by  each  other  in  resisting 
their  encroachments,  and  that  they  may  not  be  disappointed 
in  one  or  other  of  their  views,  either  to  humble  us,  or  confirm 
their  own  power.^^    Our  business  ^^,  then,  it  must  be  to  antici" 


10  Seek  to  go  to  war  with  vou."]  Such  is  the  force  of  TroXffi.,  which  is  one 
of  the  verbs  desiderative,  often  used  by  our  author,  like  those  in  urio  of  the 
Latin,  and  the  conjugation  ^V^t}  in  the  Hebrew. 

With  the  ^o/3y  rtf  vfurkpif  may  be  compared  the  vj)  Tr)v  vfuHpeiv 
Kavxn^w,  in  1  Cor.  where  Koppe. 

X  Are  hostUe  ioj/ou,]  The  causes  of  this  are  detailed  in  Mitford's  Greece. 

»2  That  they  may  not — power]  Such  I  believe  to  be  the  sense  of  this 
difficult  passage,  tne  perplexity  of  which,  Herman  thinks  has  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  authors  avoiding  a  repetition  of  <p^a(rai,  which  ought,  pro- 
perly, to  have  had  a  place  after  both  the  ^s.  If  so,  ^aaai  is  now  to  be 
taken  by  itself,  and  depends  upon  ware  understood,  in  the  sense,  **  so  that 
thev  may  not  miss  oi  two  things  in  which  to  be  beforehand  with  us." 
**  Now  (says  Poppo)  he  who  would  not  miss  of  two  things,  he,  if  he  can- 
not ffet  two,  wishes  to  have  one.  Whence,  *  that  they  may  not  miss  of 
two,  is  equivalent  to  *  that  they  may  obtain  one.*  *'  And  he  thus  expresses 
the  sense  :  **  neve  duobus,  quae  sibi  parent,  excidant,  sed  alterutrum  potins 
prius,  quam  m  Athenienses  mpetum  faciant,  consequantur,  vel  hoc  ut  Cor^ 
cyraeos,  it  Hs  resistant  et  cedere  no/int,  malis  afficiant  vel  hoc,  ut  seipsos, 
si  Corcyrtsi  perterrili  iis  stdjiciantur^  corroborent  atque  potentiam  suam 
augeant.'*  In  short,  the  only  real  difficulty  is  in  ^doaL,  of  which  the 
Scholiast  says  there  is  an  hyperbaton  ;  though,  in  its  present  position,  it  is 
better  to  point  it  off  thus,  ^acrai,  and  take  it  for  etc,  or  Trpuf,  to  <p^d<rai. 
There  is  also  an  ellipsis  of  Barepov,  The  sense  of  this  cropped  sentence,  if 
expressed  at  filll  length,  would  have  been,  fitjSk  Svtlv  dfAdpnornVf  dXKd 
Bdrtpov  ^dfTiaeiv,  fj,  &c.  As  examples  of  this  idiom,  Goeller  adduces  Soph. 
El.  1312.,  and  Andoc.  Or.  de  Myst. 

'  ^  Our  business.]  I  have,  with  the  recent  editors,  adopted  the  reading 
r/fiirtpoPf  not  so  much  from  its  being  found  in  most  MSS.  (for  in  such  mi- 
nutiae MS.  authority  is  of  little  weight),  as  because  it  seems  most  suitable 
to  the  words  following.  This  reading  the  editors  might  have  supported  by 
a  passage  in  Herod.  5, 1.,  which  our  author  probably  had  in  view :  NCv 
rnjuTipov  TO  ipyovy  &c.  Yet  Herodian,  1,  5,  19.,  has  vfUT$pov  i'^dri  tpyov 
tvpiiv  Ttfv  dXif^iiav;  and  1  confess  that  v/i£repo vis  more  agreeable  to  what  jor^- 
ceded.  The  formula  t6  tpyov,  with  a  possessive  pronoun,  is  learnedly  illus- 
trated by  Valckn.  on  £urip.  Ph.  447.  The  whole  passage  is  imitated  by  Procop. 
p.  47,  32.  and  others.  Indeed  all  the  verbs  used  in  this  sentence  are  rare, 
and  seldom  found  but  in  imitations  of  this  passage.  Amidst  a  variety 
of  critical  illustrations  I  will  only  adduce  the  following  passages,  which  re^ 
gard  the  sentiment:  — Justin,  1. 16, 1.  "  Priorem  se  petitum  al?  Alexandre 
adlegat;  nee  fecisse  se,  sed  occupasse  insidias.*'  A.  Gell.  7,  5.  ^  Beneficia 
promissa  opperiri  oportet,  neque  ante  remunerari  quam  facta  sunt.  Injurias 
auteni  inmiinentes  praecavisse  iustum  est,  et  magisquam  expectavisse."  It 
not  ioipossible  that  Thucydides  has  in  view  the  terse  and  pithy  diet  of 
Soph.  (jEd.  Tyr.  617.  "Orav  raxvg  tiq  biTrijSovXivkfV  \ddpa  Xwpy,  raxiiv  dn 
K^k  PovXtCtiv  irdXiv, 
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pate  them,  and,  by  mutually  interchanging  engagements  of 
alliance,  to  Jbreplot  rather  than  counterplot  their  machinations. 

XXXIV,  "  But  if  they  urge,  that  it  is  not  just  for  you  to 
receive  into  confederacy  their  colonists,  let  them  learn  ^  that 
every  colony,  so  long  as  it  meets  with  good  usage,  honours 
the  parent  state;  when  injuriously  treated,  is  alienated  from 
it.^  For  ^  colonists  are  not  sent  out  to  be  slaves,  but  to  be  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  those  who  remain  behind.  Now 
that  *  they  have  been  the  injurers  in  respect  of  us  is  plain ;  for 
when  we  had  invited  them  to  a  judicial  determination  of  our 
differences  concerning  Epidamnus,  they  chose  to  follow  up  ^ 
their  accusations  by  war,  rather  than  substantiate  them  by  any 
equitable  procedure.  And  let  their  treatment  of  us,  united  as 
we  are  by  bonds  of  consanguinity,  serve  as  an  example  for 


>  Let  them  learn.]  Namely,  *  what  it  seems  they  know  not,  and  are  slow 
in  apprehending.'  Stephens  has  alone  perceived  this  idiom,  which  is  also 
found  in  1  Tim.  5,  4.  fiav^aviTuttrav  irpwrov  t6v  Uiov  oIkov  tiftrifieiv;  where 
see  my  note. 

«  Every  colony  —  from  U.]  This  is  a  maxim  which  ought  never  to  be 
absent  from  the  recollection  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  govern  colo- 
nies, and  which  of  itself  b  sufficient  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  parent 
states.  It  is  good  treatment  alone  which  can  prevent  that  alienation  likely 
in  time  to  occur,  especially  when  the  parent  state  and  the  colony  are 
widely  separated ;  since  distance  of  situation  occasions  separate,  and  even 
opposite,  interests ;  and  in  the  ardour  of  competition,  and  the  conflict  of 
clashing  interests,  the  aflection  even  of  consanguinity  grows  cold,  and  then 
nought  but  the  endearing  recollection  of  that  nand  wnich  guided  their  in- 
fant steps,  and  **  led  them  up  to  man,''  can  preserve  any  sort  of  attach- 
ment. 

3  For,]  The  yAp  has  reference  to  a  clause  omitted  {  q.  d.  "  and  to  this 
kind  treatment  they  are  iustly  entitled,  for  they  are  not,"  &c.  In  the  they 
of  the  original  (for  which  I  have  substituted  colonists)  the  construction  is 
ad  sensum.    The  passage  is  imitated  by  Procop.  p.  106, 4. 

^  Xotv  that  they,  ^c]  The  doctrine  just  laid  down  the  orator  now  applies 
to  the  case  of  the  Corinthians ;  and  here,  perhaps,  there  is  an  anticipation  of 
the  objection,  that  the  alienation  was  produced  by  iniurious  treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  Corcyreans.  The  argument  proceeds  upon  the  principle 
that  those  who  decline  judicial  scrutiny,  thereby  tacitly  proclaim  their 
guilt. 

s  Follow  up!\  Literally,  urge  forward*  The  term  cannot  posabl^'  mean 
meety  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  Lex.  Thucyd.  I  would  illustrate  it  from 
^schyl.  Choeph.  975.  Blomf.  a»c  t6v^  lyw  fieTtjX^ov  MiKtog  fiopov,  Tbv 
lirj^poQ,  AlyhBov  yap  oh  Xtydii  fiopov,  where  the  learned  editor  remarks : 
**  Verbum  forense.  In  judicio  accusatus  dicebatur  6  i^vyitfv,  accusator  erat 
6  diu/Kbfvy  I  add  Dio  Cass.  349,  2.  oaovc  ^tijdfvi  d^ioxp^V  ^yf^^/'art /i«r«\^«v 
iSvvavTO, 
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your  instruction  %  so  that  ye  may  not  be  led  astray '  by  their 
sophistry,  but  may  at  once  and  flatly  deny  ®  them  the  assistance 
they  entreat  For  he  who  repents  the  seldomest  of  gratifying 
the  wishes  of  his  foes,  will  pass  through  life  with  most 
security.^ 

XXXV.  ^^  But,  furthermore,  neither  will  you  break  the 
treaty  with  the  Lacedemonians  by  receiving  us,  since  we  are 
allies  of  neither  party.  For  in  that  it  is  expressed,  that  what- 
ever of  the  Grecian  states  is  confederate  with  neither,  shall  be 


®  For  your  instrticlion.]  i.^e.  as  a  proof  what  you  may  expect.  The  vfiiv 
is  a  dativus  commodi;  q.  d.  tor  your  information  as  to  what  you  may  expect. 

^  Led  astray  —  entreat.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  full  sense  of  dirdry  fii^ 
'napdyetr^aif  which  is  strangely  rendered  by  Portus,  "  ne  ab  ipsis  in  fraudem 
inducamini ; "  which  misled  Hobbes,  who  translates,  ''not  to  be  made 
their  instrument."  But  the  Corinthians  did  not  so  much  ask  the  Athenians 
to  assist  them  in  subduing  the  Corcyreans,  as  they  attempted  to  show  them 
that  they  ought  not  to  interfere  in  the  dispute  between  a  colony  and  the 
mother  country. 

*  Flatly  deny,  ^c]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  the  difficult  ex- 
pression of  the  original,  which  is  omitted  by  Hobbes.  Its  obscurity  was 
increased  by  an  error  in  the  reading,  tv^kwg  for  ti/^hcy  which  has  been 
rightly  emended  by  Bekker,  but  has,  most  injudiciously,  been  restored  by 
Goeller,  who  assigns  the  following  sense:  "  Auxilium  vero  vestrum  implo- 
rantibus  ne  statim  sine  hsesitando  praebeatis."  But  this  is  scarcely  sense  at 
all,  and  certainly  not  that  of  the  author.  Still  worse  is  the  ex  tempore  of 
Portus.  Besides,  ci^iwc,  which  Goeller  has  brought  back,  is  so  far  from 
being  supported  by  authority,  that  I  suspect  it  to  have  been  a  typographical 
error  of  the  early  editions.  No  authority,  indeed,  would  be  sufficient  to 
establish  it,  since  it  is  quite  ungrammatical.  Ev^ioc  is  clearly  the  true 
rending;  and  the  sense  was  alone  seen  byGottleb.,  who  renders  it  by  "sine 
mora  et  hjesitatione."  Perhaps,  too,  this  is  meant  by  the  d<TKk7CTQ)Q  of  the 
Scholiast.  As  Gottleb.  and  Bekker  have  omitted  to  establish  the  phrase  by 
authority,  and  such  is  not  found  in  the  lexicons,  I  shall  add  a  few  exam- 
ples. Aristid.  T.  2,525.  U  rov  ev^koc  ctVeTv,  and  1,44.  3,618.  Procop. 
p.  23.  et  sspe.  Arrian  E.  A.  1 7,  4.  Hence  is  illustrated  Eurip.  Hipp.  494. 
Tov  iv^v  IKHiriiv  \6yoVf  where  Monk  says  it  is  for  dir'  ev^kog  (or,  rather, 
he  should  have  said,  dirb  rov  eif^kog).  And  indeed  our  author  himself, 
1.3, 43.,  has  dvb  rov  tif^tog  \ty6fitva;  where,  however,  the  same  miiitake 
occurs  in  some  MSS.  Indeed  the  scribes  seem  to  have  been  leagued  against 
the  phrase;  and  what  is  more,  their  blunders  defile  the  text  of  not  a  few 
passages  of  the  classical  writers.  Thus  in  Pausan.  7, 12,  l.  and  14,  4.  Ik 
TOV  tv^kiMtg  froXiuov  dfHKT^a  has  been  retained,  and  gravely  defended  by 
Kuhn.  So  in  Niceph.  Hist.  p.  13.,  Paris,  the  editors  retain  Ik  tov  tit^^iog ; 
as  also  in  Heliod.  2,241, 2.  Ik  rov  tv^kiag  Xoi^opovukvTj,  where  the  sense  is, 
"  bluntly  reprimanded."  And  the  iit^,  is  illustrated  by  the  passage  of 
Eurip.  above  cited,  where  the  sense  is,  to  speak  out  the  blunt  and  downright 
word,  love.  Smith  has  here  stumbled  upon  the  true  sense  of  the  phrase ; 
but,  with  his  usual  ill-fortune,  refers  the  words  to  the  Corcyreans. 

9  For  he  —  security.]  It  is  truly  observed  by  Dionys.  Hal.  782,  14. 
KpiUrffbtv  wpovoia  r^c  /lera^cXiiac* 
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at  liberty  to  accede  to  whichever  alliance  it  may  please.  And 
hard  indeed  were  it  if  they  must  be  at  liberty  to  man  their 
ships  both  from  their  confederates  and  from  the  rest  of 
Greece  (and,  in  no  small  degree,  from  your  subjects),  but  "me 
must  be  excluded  both  from  the  alliance  we  propose  ^  and 
also  from  every  aid  elsewhere  to  be  derived.  What  then, 
they  will,  forsooth,  account  it  an  injustice  if  you  be  persuaded 
to  grant  our  suit  I  True;  but  we  shall  have  a  much  greater 
cause  of  complaint  if  you  grant  it  not?  For  ye  will  reject  our 
suit  who  are  in  danger  ^,  and  are  not  your  enemies ;  but  of 
those  who  are  your  foes,  and  ready  to  attack  you,  ye  will  not 
only  be  no  hinderers,  but  will  even  suffer  them  to  add  to  their 
forces  from  your  own  dominions  (a  thing  truly  unjust);  whereas, 
perfectly  right  were  it  that  you  should  either  hinder  them 
from  raising  mercenaries  out  of  your  territory,  or  else  send 
succours  to  us,  in  whatever  mode  you  may  be  inclined  to  do 
it;  or  rather,  and  chiefly,  that  you  openly  receive  us  as  allies, 
and  succour  us.  Now  many  are  the  advantages  (as  we  hinted 
at  the  commencement  of  our  discourse)  which  we  have  to 
show;  the  principal  whereof  (and  the  surest  pledge  of 
mutual  fidelity^)  is,  that  the  same  persons  are  enemies  to  us 


1  We  propoie.]  Or  aim  at.  Such  is,  I  think,  the  force  of  the  somewhat 
uncertain  expression  TvpoKu^viiQ^  which  is  rendered  by  Portus,  prasenti ; 
by  Smith,  most  inviting.  The  version  I  have  adopted  is  defended  by  Plut. 
T .  9,  96.  cited  in  Stepn.  Thes.  a^irrj  yctp  uvtoiq  npovKiiro  »/  ocbQ,  and  Gulen, 
irpoKuaivoq  ffKoirog,  See  also  other  examples  there  adduced  from  Isocr., 
Herodian,  Polyb.,  and  other  writers. 

«  What  then  —  grant  it  not.]  1  have  here  seen  no  reason  to  deviate  from 
the  punctuation  of  the  editors  up  to  Bredov.  and  Haack,  who  place  a  comma 
after  w^tXtwi:,  and  consequently  suspend  ^^crovrat,  &c.  on  the  ti  preceding. 
I  do  not  deny  but  that  instances  may  be  found  to  countenance  tnis,  where 
tlra  comes  in  at  the  close  of  a  train  of  objections  or  objurgations.  But  here 
the  preceding  sentence  is  so  evidently  bimetnbris,  that  to  tack  to,  this  clause, 
gives  it  a  very  awkward  air;  whereas,  according  to  the  old  punctuation, 
there  is  infinitely  more  spirit.  The  tha  has  the  force  treated  on  by 
Hoogev.  de  Part.  p.  211,  8.  on  "  ol)jections  by  interruption,"  quid  mim/ 
Now  here  the  objection  of  the  adversary  is  first  stated,  and  then  ansivered. 
If  the  new  punctuation  be  admitted,  the  version  of  Smith  will  best  represent 
the  sense. 

^  In  danger.]  It  was  thought  by  the  Greeks  disgraceful  to  refuse  the 
request  of  persons  in  peril  and  supplicants  for  aid. 

*  Surest  pledge  of  mutual  fidelity.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  this 
difficult  clause,  which  Portus,  by  rendering  Kara  nv^a,  contrives  to  elude. 
The  versions  of  Hobbes,  "  which  is  manifest  enough,"  and  Smith,  **  a  point 
too  clear  to  require  proof,"  are  intelligible,  but  scarcely  apt,  or  wortny  of 
the  author.     Now  xcVrtj,  among  its  other  senses,  has  that  of  bond,  pledge, 
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both  \  and  those  not  weak,  but  able  to  make  deserters  ^  from 
their  alliance  feel  the  weight  of  their  resentment;  and  when  a 
nautical,  and  not  land  alliance  is  offered  you,  the  consequence 
of  rejection  is  not  alike.  Yea,  rather,  your  principal  aim  ought 
to  be,  to  suffer,  as  far  as  you  are  able,  no  other  state  to  possess 
a  navy,  or,  at  least,  whoever  may  be  the  strongest  in  that 
arm^,  such  to  make  your  friend. 


assurance^  Sec. ;  as  4,  74  and  8C. ;  and  that  seems  to  be  the  tnie  sense  here. 
The  version  I  have  adopted,  is  also  confirmed  by  Gail  and  Haack. 

"On-c/},  which  things  i.  e.  our  having  the  same  common  enemy.  This 
sentiment  is  equally  profound  and  true ;  for  the  Stagyrite  somewhere  says 
that  **  there  is  no  surer  means  to  abate  enmity,  or  restore  decayed  friend- 
ship, than  to  have  the  same  common  enemy." 

&  The  same  —  both.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  this  awkward  clause. 
The  reading  r/^Tv  is  supported  by  the  best  MSS.,  and  adopted  by  all  the 
recent  editors ;  and  with  reason,  since  iffiiv  offers  a  far  weaker  sense.  The 
chief  difficulty  is  contained  in  the  rjaav^  for  which  one  should  rather  expect 
tifftv.  Now  Kistem.  takes  it  for  Ti<rau  dv ;  as,  in  Latin  and  German,  the 
imfierfect  is  put  for  the  subjunctive  plu[)erfect.  And  he  assigns  the  follow- 
ing sense:  **  foret  nobis  idem  hostis,  si  inire  nobiscum  societatem  velletis." 
But  this  is  a  very  precarious  solution.  I  should  rather  suppose  that  the 
imperfect  is  used  with  reference  to  what  went  before ;  q.  d. "  and  as  1  at  first 
adverted  to  the  advantages  of  this  alliance,  and  showed  that  the  same 
persons  were  enemies  to  us  both."  Since,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  ex- 
press this  in  a  translation,  I  have  used  the  present  time,  by  which  there 
IS  no  real  alteration  of  sense. 

The  argument  then,  is,  that  they  both  have  the  same  persons  for  their 
enemies,  and  therefore  ought  to  stand  by  each  other. 

•  Deserters^  The  word  fitTatrrdvrac  does  not  equally  apply  to  both. 
The  Corcyreans  might  be  called  deserters,  the  Athenians  seceders.  It  may, 
indeed,  seem  strange  that  a  withdrawing  from  alliance  should  incur  such 
heavy  wrath  and  punishment.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  alliance  or 
confederacy  then  implied  the  subserviency,  if  not  subjection,  of  several 
small  states  to  the  leading  member  o(  a  league.  Now  any  withdrawing 
from  this  was  tantamount  to  a  shaking  off  subjection ;  and  as  the  retiring 
member  must  pass  over  to  another,  and  perhaps  hostile  confederacv,  it 
involved  enmity.  And  though  this  docs  not  apply  to  the  case  of*^  the 
Athenians  in  respect  to  the  Corinthians,  yet  in  the  then  state  of  Grecian 
politics,  any  disavowal  of  alliance,  in  its  proper  import,  was  an  avowal  of 
hostility,  and  little  less  than  a  declaration  of  war.  See  Book  V.  throughout. 

'  Strongest  in  thai  arm.]  This  seems  to  be  the  closest  version  of  Ixvpotra' 
roc,  or,  as  perhaps  we  ought  to  read  from  the  early  editions  and  some  MSS. 
dxvpwr.f  a  word  which  is  found  in  the  best  writers  of  the  Old  Attic,  as  the 
dramatists,  Xenophon,  and  others.  So  Blomfield  on  iEschyl.  .Pers.  79. 
edits  oxvpoUriy  and  rightly  remarks  on  ixvpoim,  "  quae  scriptura  ubicunque 
occurrit  in  alterum  reformanda  est,  quicquid  Wass.  ad  Tnucyd.  1,  35.  et 
alii  dixerint."  The  learned  editor,  of  course,  means,  every  where  in  the 
Old  Attic  writers.  I  cannot,  therefore,  approve  of^  its  being  brought  by 
Irmisch  into  Herodian,  1,  8,  6.,  though  he  has  coUectetl  niuch  matter  to  * 
establish  the  use  of  dxvp.,  which  is  assuredly  the  more  antient  term,  and 
was  a))plied  both  to  things  and  persons. 
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XXXVI.  **  And  whosoever  shall  judge  that  the  course 
of  proceeding  pointed  out  is  indeed  expedient^  but  fears  lest 
by  yielding  to  it  he  shall  break  the  treaty,  let  him  consider 
that  his fear^  if  accompanied  with  strength,  will  rather  intimi- 
date his  foes ;  but  that  his  courage,  having,  if  he  rejects  us, 
less  strength,  will  be  the  less  an  object  of  fear  to  powerful 
enemies ' ;  and  withal  [reflect]  that  he  is  now  deliberating  not 
so  much  for  Corcyra  as  for  Athens,  and  that  he  does  not  fore- 
cast the  best  for  her  future  welfare,  in  reference  to  an  ap- 
proaching and  all  but  present  ^  war,  when,  by  considering  ^ 

»  And  whosoever  —  enemies."]  Such  appears  to  me  the  true  sense  of 
this  obscure  passage,  which  has  not  a  little  perplexed  the  translators  and 
interpreters.  In  determining  its  meanine,  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  one  of  those  acute  dicta  which  not  unFrequently  occur  in  the  orations  of 
Thucydides ;  and,  consequently,  ought  not  to  be  too  rigorously  interpreted, 
since  something  of  accuracy  and  truth  is  usually  sacrificed  to  a  witty  turn, 
or  a  pointed  antithesis.  Had  the  commentators  kept  this  principle  in  view, 
it  might  have  assisted  them  in  more  successfully  coping  with  the  real 
difficulty  of  the  passage,  with  which  they  have  adventured  to  close.  Haack 
remarks,  that  rb  hS^  is  "  fear  lest  the  enemy  avenge  the  broken  treaty,** 
and  ^apoovv  is  "  self-sufficient  confidence.**  This  may  be  true  as  far  as  it 
goes;  yet  the  commentators  all  fail  in  seizing  the  complete  sense,  though 
each  may  have  successfully  discovered  the  truth  in  parts.  Now  I  appre- 
hend that  the  chief  difficulty  centres  in  to  fiiv  hdit)g  avrov,  hxvv  txov ;  and 
the  best  mode  of  removing  it  will  be  to  consider  that  in  conjunction  with 
its  antithetical  clause  t6  Bk  ^apcovv iin  h^afuvov  dtr^svkc  6v,  In  the  latter,  the 
words  firj  StKafikvov  are,  I  think,  exegetical,  and  meant  to  disclose  the  Biavoia 
concealed  under  the  priTbv,  or  expressed.  And  therefore  the  words  should 
be  pointed  thus :  rb  di  hapoovVf  /x^  de^aftkvovf  iff^ivig  6v.  The  construction 
is :  TO  dk  ^apvovv  (avTov)urj  St^afiivov  {aifToi>  ijiiiiQ)*  "  His  confidence,  if  he 
does  not  receive  us."  The  sense  of  the  clause  is  thus  apparent,  and  the 
only  way  to  make  the  antithetical  one  clear  also,  is  to  express  some  similar 
exegetical  words,  which  being  omitted,  and  left  to  be  understood,  have 
caused  all  the  difficulty.  Now  these  are  dtKafjikvov  y//iac,  which  being 
supplied  mnke  all  plain,  and  are  only  omitted,  because  they  seem  implied 
in  the  words  following,  hx^v  ix^v,  i.  e.  if  it  have  the  strength  resulting  from 
receiving  us.  Tb  ^aptrovv  is  that  self  sufficient  confidence  which  might 
lead  the  Athenians  so  to  rely  on  their  strength,  as  not  to  break  the  treaty 
for  the  sake  of  adding  to  it.  Now  that  might  well  be  called  weak,  as  being 
productive  of  less  strength,  and  therefore  less  the  object  of  apprehension, 
especially  to  the  powerful.  Finally  aeelcrrepov,  in  spite  of  Haack*s  demur, 
must  have  the  sense  non/ormidandum,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Gottleb.,  and 
long  before  him  by  the  Scholiast. 

*  All  but  present.]  Such  is  the  closest  sense  of  iJo-ov  ov  Trap6vTa,  which 
IS  probably  the  true  reading;  though  I  cannot  dismiss,  the  o<tov  ovirw  with 
so  little  ceremony  as  it  is  done  bv  Duker,  and  the  late  editors ;  for,  to  the 
authority  of  the  Marg.  and  one  MS.  I  have  to  add  that  such  must  have 
been  read  by  Appian,  who  almost  copies  this  passage  at  Bell.  Civ.  torn.  2. 
439,  60.  and  886,  21.  I  would  observe,  that  ow  tu  KpanaTa  is  put,  by  an 
elegant  Atticism,  for  KaKiag, 

^  Considering.]  Literally,  looking  round  at,  survei/ing.  See  St.  Thes.  nov. 
edit.,  to  whose  examples  I  add  Dio  Cass.  8S1,  10. 
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only  the  present^  he  hesitates  to  adjoin  to  him  ^  a  state  whose 
friendship  or  whose  enmity  must  be  most  critical  ^  situated,  as 
it  is,  so  opportunely  for  the  passage  *  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  that 
it  can  hinder  the  approach  of  any  navy  thence  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  further  ^  the  passage  of  any  one  hence  to  that 
destination ;  not  to  mention  its  commodiousness.for  many  other 
purposes. 

^*  But  to  sum  up  the  whole  argument,  both  as  to  generals 
and  particulars  ^,  in  the  briefest  compendium,  hence  may  you 
learn  not  to  reject  our  alliance.  There  being  but  three  navies 
of  any  consideration  in  Greece,  yours,  and  ours,  and  that  of 
the  Corinthians,  if  you  permit  two  of  those  to  be  united  into 


^  Adfoin^    Literally,  a^oin  to  oneself ,  gain. 

^  CrtHcal.]  K<up6c  signifies  properly  a  poirU  of  time,  the  tempus  op^ 
portunum  (from  jca<tf,  pungo);  and  thence  it  denotes  a  crititf  what  is  most 
momentous  either  for  good  or  evil.  So  3,  42.  xal  ^i  i\axi<rrov  Kcupov 
rvxriC,  &c. 

6  Opportunely  for  the  passage,]  Xen.  Hist.  6,  2,  9.  has  almost  the  same 
words,  and  with  the  same  arguments  respecting  Corcyra :  KiX<rdai  Iv  KaXXurrtft 
rov  fiV  HtKovAwTiaov  iirb  SucfX/ac  irapd'rrXov.  The  passage  is  also  (to  omit 
Abresch's  citations  from  Procop.  and  Dio  Cass.)  imitated  by  Pausan.  5, 2, 7. 
rd  TToXitTfiaTa-'-^lv  IviKoiptfi  rov  TrapdvXov,  and  7,  IS,  5.  rov  irapdirXov 
vofUZwv  KoXutg  Trig  Udrpcig,  Menand.  Hist.  iTrirtidtiiaQ  lxov<ra  dsfftutg.  So 
also  Thucyd.  5,  92.  In  this  and  such  cases  fripl  or  HvtKa  is  to  be  supplied, 
Angl./or.  In  Latin  it  b  expressed  by  the  dativus  com  modi ;  as  in  Tacit. 
Agr.  24.  "  Hibernia  —  Gallico  quoquemari  opportuna."  I  should  not  have 
noticed  this,  but  that  I  wished  to  rescue  the  passage  from  rash  emendations, 
or  mistaken  constructions. 

f  Further,]  Literally,  set  on  Us  course,  convoy.  See  the  numerous  ex- 
amples in  Steph.  Thes.  At  rb  Iv^iv^t  must  be  repeated  vavrucbv.  By  kv^kvh 
is  meant,  not  Peloponnesus,  as  Hobbes  thought,  out  Athens.  It  is  observa- 
ble that  the  Corcyreans  seem  to  have  guessed  at  the  ambitious  designs  of 
the  Athenians  respecting  Sicily  and  Italy,  which,  indeed,  were  so  much  the 
more  excusable,  since  as  their  great  political  rivals  were  intent  upon  exclud- 
ing them  from  Greece,  so  they  endeavoured  to  make  interest  in  what  might 
be  called  a  new  Greece ;  and  had  this  purpose  been  steadily  pursued  under 
the^  prudent  guidance  of  Pericles,  and  not  hurried  forward  to  wild  and 
Quixotic  adventures  by  the  democratical  party,  it  might  have  been  well  for 
Athens,  and  indeed  for  Greece  itself. 

s  Both  — particulars,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  clause  toXq  re 
KvuTTatriy  Koi  ko^'  Uatrrov,  So  our  great  poet,  **  To  sum  the  whole,  the  close 
of  all."  The  Scholiast,  Smith,  Poppo,  and  Haack  refer  it  to  persons,  not 
things,  rendering,  <<  for  all  and  each  of  you."  But  that  is  fri^d  and  inept. 
I  agree  with  the  older  commentators,  who  refer  it  to  things,  i.  e.  mmnenta. 
Though  I  cannot,  vrith  Gottleb.,  understand  iv.  The  tvjncatn  is  rather  a 
dative  of  object, /or  ;  and  ko^'  ItKavrov  is  also  an  adverbial  phrase.  There 
is  also  an  ellipsis  of  Vva  Xkyiaiuv,  Kc^aXaiov  signifies  a  compendium  or  sum* 
mary:  as  Appian,  1,426,2.,  imitated  hence.  'Ev  w^.  often  occurs  with- 
out ppdxd.  Sometimes  the  m^.  is  omitted ;  as  in  Eurip,  Suppl.  566  PoiXii 
vwdtpw  fiv^ov  iv  Bpdxtt' 

VOL.  I.  a 
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one,  by  letting  the  Corinthians  first  seize  us,  you  will  have  to 
engage  with  the  Peloponnesians  and  Corcyreans  combined; 
but,  if  you  receive  us,  you  will  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  con- 
test against  them  with  a  superiority  of  force."  ^ 

Thus  spake  the  Corcyreans;  and  after  them  the  Corinthians, 
to  the  following  effect :  •— 

XXXVII.  "  Since  these  Corcyreans  ^  have  not  contented 
themselves  with  haranguing  ^  on  the  subject  of  your  receiving 
them,  but  have  thought  fit  to  represent  that  we  have  treated 
them  injuriously,  and  now  unjustly  go  to  war  with  them,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  first  to  consider  both  these  points '',  ere  we 
proceed  to  the  rest  of  what  we  have  to  say ;  and  that  in 
order  that  you  may  previously  become  the  better  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  our  request,  and  may  not  unadvisedly,  and 
without  good  reason,  reject  their  petition.* 


•  Superiority  of/orce.'j  Such  is,  I  believe,  the  true  sense  of  irKiiofn 
vavfflf  and  not  merely,  as  it  is  rendered  by  all  translators,  **  with  more  8hip8,|* 
which  would  be  frigid  and  inept;  and  the  reading  of  most  MSS.  and  edi- 
tions raic  vfitrkpatQ  makes  worse  of  it.  The  orator  did  not  mean  to  tell 
them  that,  afler  the  addition  of  the  Corcyrean  fleet,  they  would  have  viore 
<Aip«  wherewith  to  fight  against  the  Corinthians,  but  that  they  would  have 


Athenians  and  Corcyreans,  there  wmdd  be  a  superiority  of  force  against  the 
Corinthians.  Thus  at  vXilotn  we  must  understand  riSv  Ko^^tow  or  rStv 
UiKoTTowrioitovi  for,  by  substituting  Peloponneiians  for  Corinthiant,  the 
orator  takes  for  granted  that  the  Athenians  will  also  be  at  war  with  the 
Peloponnesians.  I  would  compare  a  similar  passage  of  Soph.  El.  1370.  ei 
?*  ifkUroVf  ^potn'iZevy  dtg  To{)TOtQ  re  xai  ao^utripoiQ  aXXocc  irktiootv  fiax^v^itvou 

1  These  Corcyreans.]  The  pronoun  is  here  and  just  after,  and  indeed 
often  in  the  best  writers,  used  contempim;  and  the  omission  of  the  arik^ 
tends  to  the  same  effect. 

<  Haranf;tang]  Literally,  making  their  harangue.  The  article  is  for 
the  possessive  pronoun. 

3  Both  these  points.^  In  which  they  will  show,  first,  that  the  Athenians 
cannot  in  justice  receive  the  Corcyreans ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  are  not 
treated  worse  than  their  deserts.  The  plural  is  used,  because,  though  only 
one  was  the  speaker,  yet,  since  he  was  accompanied  (as  we  may  infer  fit)m 
c.  31.)  by  several  (rvfiTrptvpeiQ  who  were  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
state,  both  propriety  and  decorum  required  that  he  should  use  the  plural 
number.  Thus  at  J.  3, 5S.  fin.  the  Platseans,  requesting  to  speak  in  arrest 
of  judgment,  are  said  to  have  appointed  Astymachus  their  spokesman ;  yet 
it  is  added,  vat  iir^K^ovrec  eXeyov  roidBey  and  he  in  his  oration  uses  the  plural, 
as  being  the  representative  of  the  rest. 

*  Bequest — petUion^  Bredow  remarks  that  <^/w9iy  denotes  a  request  iff 
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**  Now  they  say*  that  it  was  for  prudential  reasons  ^  that 
they  have  hitheito  declined  the  alliance  of  any  state;  whereas 
this  their  practice  proceeded  from  mere  villainy  7,  not  from 
any  laudable  motive,  but  as  not  caring  to  have  any  as  aiders 
in,  and  therefore  witnesses  of,  their  iniquities,  nor  to  be 
put  to  the  blush  at  calling  them  in  to  do  evil.®  And  their 
city,  withal,  placed  as  it  is  in  a  situation  self-sufficient  ^,  and 
independent  of  foreign  aid,  makes  them  judges  of  those  whom 


right  and  eotaty  ;  xP^^'^i  ^  petition  of  necetnttf.  If  so,  the  former  might  be 
rendered  aaim  ;  but  as  d^uamv  x^P^'^^i  occurs  a  little  further  on,  I  have 
preferred  request. 

*  Now  they  tay,]  Or,  **  thej  say  then."  The  Sk  has  the  inchoative 
sense. 

«  Prudential  reasons.]  This  is  so  evidently  (from  c.  52.)  the  sense  in- 
tended, that  one  would  wonder  how  Grail  could  render  the  term  sagesse, 

7  Fiilany,]  Kaxovpyia  answers  to  the  malitia  of  the  Latin  (not  our 
maHce),  and  denotes,  like  it,  deliberate  wickedness,  proceeding  on  plan  and 
principle. 

•  Nor  to  be  put  —  evil.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  this  awkward 
passage,  of  wtiich  the  very  variety  of  readings  shows  how  much  it  puzzled 
the  antients,  as  it  has  done  the  moderns.  Of  these,  however,  wapoKaXovvTeg 
is  the  only  one  that  bears  the  impress  of  truth.  Indeed  upon  this  the 
recent  editors  and  commentators  are  agreed,  though  not  upon  the  sense. 
The  question  is,  at  what  they  would  have  blushed?  At  calling  in  allies, 
when  they  had  acted  as  allies  to  none;  say  Gottleb.,  Kistemm.,  and 
Goeller.  Or,  because  they  would  have  been  put  to  the  blush  at  their 
seeing  their  crimes,  and  admonishhig  them  to  the  contrary.  But  the  former 
is  too  frigid  and  feeble;  and  the  latter  was  already  expressed  in  ohSk  fidp- 
rvpa  ix^iVf  nor  can  it  be  elicited  from  the  words.  The  most  natural  and 
only  justifiable  interpretation  seems  to  be  that  of  Bauer  and  Haack,  which 
I  have  adopted.  The  sentiment  contained  in  oifSk  fidprvpa  ix^iv  is  illustrated 
by  Eurip.  Hipp.  405,  6.  ifioi  ydp  (hi  fiifTi  XavddvHv  KoXd  ut/t'  aiaxpd  dpiinry 
fidpTvpac  'jToXXoig  tx^iv.  And  the  words  oZte  'trap.  al<rx.  by  Eurip.  Hipp.  1001. 
iiriffrafiat  ^(Xoig  xpfiff^ai^-^  olaiv  aiSuc  f^rir^  irrayyiXKeiv  xaxd  (petere  inho- 
nesta)  fiftr  Av^vrrovpytiv  aitrxpd  rouri  xp^^f^'^oig.  Where  the  old  reading 
dirayy€XK€tv  (which  was  judiciously  restored  by  Monk,  though  ag&in  thrown 
out  by  Matthias)  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  this  passage  of  Thucydides. 

9  Self-sufficient,  and,  4rc.]  Such  is  the  full  sense  contained  in  ahrdpKfj, 
which  the  Scholiast,  Portus,  Smith,  and  others  strangely  misconceive.  They 
assign  to  it  the  sense  suited  to,  correspondent  to.  But  this  signification  of 
the  word  is  yery  questionable ;  for,  though  it  is  found  in  Hederic  {not  in 
Stephens),  yet,  in  the  passage  by  him  referred  to,  it  bears  no  such  sense. 
I  cannot  omit  to  observe,  that  in  the  words  of  the  Scholiast  there  is  an 
error  which  it  is  strange  should  have  escaped  so  many  critics.  'S.vp^aivn 
is  susceptible  of  no  suitable  sense.  I  confidently  propose  cvii^vu.  Or 
we  may  supply  dpftdrnav  after  noXiriav.  So  further  on,  Apfjtdrrei  air&v  ry 
yvwfiy.  Here  may  be  compared  2, 36.  where  Athens  is  called  iroKiv  toIq 
irnmv —  xai  kg  trdXtfJMv  Kai  ig  dpiiVf\v  a{rrapKi9T&THV. 
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they  injure  *^,  further  than  the  compacts  of  civil  society  permit. 
For  tliough  they  very  rarely  visit  the  coasts  of  their  neigh - 


»o  Judget  —  injure,  ^'c]  There  are  no  less  than  three  terms  in  this  short 
sentence,  of  which,  though  they  may,  nay  mu»t  present  difficulty  to  most 
readers,  the  commentators  have  omitted  to  treat,  exc^t  the  last,  and 
that  very  inadequately.  These  are,  duca<rrdc,  pK&irrovvi,  and  ivv^riKaq. 
The  explanation  of  them  b  connected  with  that  of  the  terms  Kcucovpyla^ 
and  diiKTifiara,  &c.,  just  before.  These,  it  may  be  observed,  are  harsh 
terms,  and  the  charees  seem  very  serious.  Yet  on  all  this,  the  commen- 
tators preserve  an  aitum  silentium.  Now,  we  are  justified  in  supposing 
that  much  of  exaggeration,  if  not  of  falsehood,  is  mixed  up  with,  we  may 
suppose,  some  portion  of  truth.  I  am  diffident  in  expressing  any  opinion 
on  a  question  where  assertion,  ^culation,  and  hypothesis  are  eas;^,  and 
proof  arduous.  But,  certainly,  this  shameful  injustice  and  ii^ury,  without 
redress,  where  the  iniurers  are  the  judges,  cannot  be  understood  o(piracy, 
or  robbery  on  the  high  sea.  Though  the  Scholiast  seems  so  to  have  taken 
the  passage,  ^oe  he  understands  viroikxio^ai  just  after,  of  receiving  ships 
driven  thither  by  stress  jof  weather,  and  plundering  them.  This  is  mcon- 
nstent  with  the  context;  since,  in  such  a  case,  it  were  absurd  to  talk 
of  diKatrrds,  or  Kw^Kog,  and  the  like.  Nor  could  Corcyra  have  arrived 
at  nautical  power  and  commercial  wealth  by  such  means.  It  can,  th6n, 
only,  I  suspect,  have  reference  to  what  the  Corintkians  thought  extortions 
in  the  exaction  of  port  dues  and  customs,  considered  as  taken  firom  states 
of  the  same  nation.  The  ducatrrcd  probably  may  allude  to  a  board  of  judges^ 
like  our  courts  of  admiralty,  in  which  persons  who  complained  of  ex- 
action, or  confiscation  for  some  alleged  infraction  of  the  commercial  laws, 
had  to  appeal  to  have  their  cause  tried.  Now  as  tJde  judge*  were,  doubt- 
less, Corcyreans,  so  the  Corcyreans  at  lai^e  might,  in  the  distorted  view  of 
rivals  and  enemies,  be  regarded  as  judges  m  their  own  cause.  They  could 
not  truly  be  accused  of  fraud  and  injustice  for  taking  customs,  since  such 
were  required  at  all  ports  (Corinth,  as  well  as  the  rest,  which  may  partly  be 
the  sense  of  the  oi  irivro^  dvSpbc  eic  K.  i<ry  6  irkove),  to  defitiy  the  expenses 
incurred  in  forming  or  preserving  them. 

As  to  the  Kw^TiKOQ,  the  word  properly  signifies  a  compact,  covenant,  or 
agreement :  and  some  think  there  is  a  reference  to  arbiters,  or  umpires,  to 
settle  such  claims  between  the  government  and  individuals ;  but  of  this 
there  b  not  a  shadow  of  proof,  or  even  probability.  Goeller  renders, 
*'  potius  quam  ut  fcedera  ineaut ; "  but  that  sense  is  neither  to  be  elicited 
from  the  words,  nor  is  it  suitable.  I  have  long  thought  (and  I  am  supported 
by  the  opinion  of  Gottleb.)  that  it  has  reference  to  those  tacit  and  un- 
written, but  not  less  real  covenants,  which  exbt  bv  the  usages  of  civil  so- 
ciety, and  by  which  man  is  forbidden  to  prey  u|K>n  his  fellow  man,  when  he 
b  compellecf  (it  may  be)  to  have  recourse  to  his  assistance.  Now,  in  the 
close  intercourse  which  took  place  between  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and 
in  the  then  imperfect  state  of  navigation,  it  could  not  be  but  that  many 
should,  either  m-^oing  or  returning,  be  thrown  into  the  situation  described  in 
the  wordb  following ;  from  which  also  it  appears  that  Corcyra  had  not  only 
much  direct  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  but  served  for  a  commercial 
depot  both  for  imports  and  exports,  and  a  sort  of  naval  caravansera  for 
Greece  and  Italy. 

Kara  KwdifKOC  yiyvtff^ai'u  compared  by  Goeller  with  2, 21.  jcardCvard<rccc 
ylyvttr^cu. 
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bours,  yet  they  frequently  receive  into  their  ports  others " 
who  touch  there  from  necessity.  And  for  this  ^^  they  hold 
out  this  specious  abstinence  from  alliance;  not  that  they  may  not 
be  drawn  to  commit  injustice  with  others,  but  that  they  may 
themselves  commit  it  apart  and  alone;  that  whenever  they 
have  the  upper  hand  they  may  (as  they  do)  forcibly  plunder, 
and,  whenever  they  may  escape  detection,  defraud ;  and  that 
whatever  they  may  lay  hands  on,  they  may  impudently  brave  it 
out.^^  And  yet,  if  they  had  been,  as  they  pretend  to  be, 
persons  of  integrity,  in  proportion  to  their  being  inaccessible  ^% 
so  far  would  they  have  cultivated  probity  by  the  mutual  inter- 
change ^*  of  justice  with  others. 

XXXVIII.    ^  Such,  however,  have  they  not  been,  either 
towards  others  or  towards  us ;  and,  though  our  colonists,  they 


"  Neighbours  —  others,)  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  that  irlXoc, 
with  the  article,  signifies  ant/  person  with  whom  we  have  to  do,  than  is 
afforded  by  the  present  passage,  where  it  is  explained  by  ^EXXovc  just  after. 

19  And  for  this,  ^c]  Literally,  ^  in  this  consists  their  specious  absti- 
nence from  alliance  which,"  Ac. ;  "  this  is  the  drift  and  object  of  it,  for  they 
do  it."  Here  must  be  supplied  trpdyfuiTi.  There  is  a  blending  of  two 
phrases.    Goeller  understanas  by  rovrqi  the  urbis  sua  opportunUate, 

IS  Brave  U  out,]  Such  is,  1  think,  the  sense  of  dvaurxwruHn^  which  is  not, 
as  many  think,  for  ^Xf ovcicrd<nv,  since  that  has  been  expressed ;  and  this  is 
another  trait.  The  sense  is,  **  impudently  either  deny  the  charee  of  pecu* 
lation,  or  admit  it  and  brave  it  out."  The  word  is  rare  in  this  absolute 
use;  but  it  occiirs  in  Arist. Thesm.  708.  roiavTa  vot&v  '6S'  dvaurxvyrel ;  Por- 
phjrr.  de  Abstin.  1,  56.  rit  Xocxdv  diro\oyia'^dv(u<rxvvre7v  povkofiivoti:,  Isocr. 
Plat.  7,518.  olfjuu  Si  rrepi  fjUv  rovnav  ait  roXfifiaetv  airoifQ  dvaurxwrtiv. 
Liban.  Or.  635.  Hence  Suidas  explains  dir^pvdpidaai  in  Arist.  Nub.  1216. 
by  dveuffxwTfiffau  The  present  passage  has  been  imitated  by  Heliod.  1. 8. 
Xav^dvttv  fUv  oiofievoi  Kai  ipv^puamv,  dXuTKdfUvoi  Bi  aTravaurxwrovai.  And 
Joseph.  169,26.  04  Bk  Xa^vric—dv  dvat^xVVTukn  tripl  ri^v  dirodoffiv,  Ludan 
3, 55.  has  the  fuller  expression  dpaiox^vrtiv  vpbQ  rt)v  dXti^tiav. 

**  Inaccessible,]  i.  e.  to  those  who  should  attempt  to  compel  them  to  do 
them  right ;  namely,  from  their  occupying  so  commanding  and  almost  im- 
pr^nable  a  situation.  This  has  been  so  fully  shown  by  Bauer,  Kistemm., 
andHaack,  to  be  the  true  sense,  that  it  is  strange  Benedict  should  attempt  to 
support  that  of  the  Scholiast,  Hobbes,  and  Smith,  which  is  neither  sanc- 
tioned by  the  usus  loquendi,  nor  is  suitable  to  the  context;  whereas 
dXfiirrdTtpog  is  used  in  the  former  sense  at  c.  82.  and  141.,  and  elsewhere. 

»*  Mutual  interchange,  ^c]  Portus  renders,  "jure  cum  aliis  discep- 
tando."  Hobbes,  **by  giving  and  taking  what  is  their  due."  But  nothing 
of  giWng  and  tidiing  seems  meant.  Perhaps  dXti'^rSripc^  Bidovei^  and 
i€xoiMivotQ  rd  BiKata  are  forensic  terms;  and  then  dXij^r.  will  signify  time- 
cessible  to  the  appeals  cf  justice,  unarrai^able ;  Btdovtrt,  doing  justice; 
and  dtx;  accepting  and  acquiescing  m  what  u  qfferedby  others. 
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have  all  along  withheld  allegiance  \  and  now  make  war  against 
us;  pleading,  forsooth,  that  they  were  not  sent  out  to  suffer 
injury;  but  neither  (say  we)  did  we  ourselves  settle  them 
there  ^  to  be  insulted  by  them,  but  to  be  their  rulers,  and  be 
treated  with  all  due  respect.^  Our  other  colonies,  at  least 
render  us  honour,  and  we  are  especially  beloved  by  our  colo- 
nists. It  is  plain,  then,  that  if  to  the  rest  we  be  acceptable, 
but  to  these  alone  offensive,  there  can  be  no  good  cause  for 
this  disaffection  *,  nor  should  we  wage  war  with  any  colour  of 
reason,  unless  we  had  been  basely  treated.  But  even  had  we 
been  in  the  wrong,  it  had  been  praiseworthy  for  them  to  have 


>  Withheld  aUegianceJ]  i.  e.  been  in  revolt.  The  present  tense  a^e<rra(rc, 
is  used  to  denote  continuity  of  action,  and  habit.  The  all  along  is  meant 
to  refute  the  argument,  that  they  only  now  are  hostile  because  they  were 
ill-treated.  The  Sidvavroc  is  well  illQstrated  by  Herod.  5,  49,  5.  vijv  Sk  dtl 
itreinv  ixTttrav  (Corinthii)  r»/v  vrj<roVf  e/<rt  dWriXouri  dioupopoi^  iovrtg  (Jhough 
thetf  are)  kunrroXai  ffvyykvieg. 

«  Settle  them  there.]  This  adverts  to  the  great  expense  and  pains  which 
the  mother  country  must  have  been  at  to  settle  the  colony,  on  account  of 
which  she  may  justly  claim  its  obedience  and  respect. 

5  All  due  respect,]  The  important  word  rd  eucora^JStting,  due,  is  omitted 
by  Smith.  What  the  antients  conceived  this  to  be,  appears  from  Dionys. 
Hal.  142.  ult.  heijg  ydpd(tov<rt  rifiiig  rvyxdvuv  oi  irariptg  irapd  rwv  lyy6v(i)v, 
Totravrffg  oi  KriaavTiQ  rdq  irokuQ  rrapd  riav  diroiKiov, 

*  Offensive  —  disaffection.]  Literally,  we  ought  not,  should  not,  be  offen- 
sive to  these.  The  difficulty  here  has  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  the 
idiom,  which  has  an  exact  parallel  in  our  own  language. 

The  sense  of  the  next  clause  has  been  controverted,  partlv  from  a 
variety  of  readinss,  and  partly  from  certain  too  rigid  notions  of  gramma- 
tical propriety.  For  initrrpaTevoifuv  iifjrpfjriig  the  recent  editors  have  given 
kTnoTpaTivofiev  Uirptirutg,  except  that  Haack  edits  Ivurrparevoifuv  kKvpitrSfQf 
which  seems  inconsistent ;  for  either  (I  conceive)  we  must  read  ifrurrpanv^ 
otfuv  t{>7rpt7r£iQf  or  Itrurrparfvofitv  iKTrpiirwQ.  Now,  of  these  two  readings, 
I  prefer  the  former.  The  latter  does  violence  to  the  construction,  which 
is  suspended  on  tfiXov  Sri,  and  vields  a  sense  at  once  abrupt  and  inept ;  not 
to  say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  establish  the  signification  those  com- 
mentators affix  to  UirpiirStQ,  i.  e.  extraordinario  modo,  Thucyd.  has,  1  be- 
lieve, not  used  the  word ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  uses  the  adjective 
iKirp^tri^g,  at  3,  55.,  gives  no  countenance  to  any  such  signification. 
Whereas  tvirpiviog  he  frequently  uses,  and  in  the  sense  which  I  have 
assigned  in  my  version.  So  4,  60  and  61.  ol  r  liriKXfjToi,  thvpncwg  dSucot 
iXBovrtg,  evX<5ya>c  dvpaxroi  dTriaei,  And  though  it  may  seem  that  in  the 
present  passa^  the  antithesis  is  stronger  in  iic^pifrCic  than  in  €vvpeir&c,  yet 
even  that  pnnciple,  in  an  author  so  varied  as  Thucydides,  is  fallacious. 
Neither  is  the  objection  of  Poppo  and  Goeller,  on  the  score  of  grammatical 
propriety,  of  any  weight,  since  it  will  only  prove  that  one  must  not  ren- 
der, "nor  should  we  nave  carried  on  war  against  them;"  which  will  not 
app4y  to  the  rendering,  '*  nor  should  we  now,  with  any  decent  reason,  carry 
on  war  against  them,  unless  we  were  exceedingly  aggrieved." 
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yielded  to  our  wrath,  disgracefal  for  us  to  have  pressed  too 
&r  on  their  forbearance.  But,  indeed,  it  has  arisen  from 
the  insolent  license  of  wealth  ^  that  they  have,  in  many 
odier  respects,  done  us  injury;  and  now  this  our  city  c£ 
Epidaninus,  when  afflicted  with  calamity,  they  claimed  not; 
but  when  we  went  to  its  aid,  they  forcibly  seized,  and  still 
retain  it. 

XXXIX.  **  They  say,  forsooth,  that  they  were  previously 
ready  to  have  had  the  cause  between  us  tried  by  fair  arbi- 
tration ^ :  but  he  ought  not  to  be  thought  to  speak  any  thing 
worthy  {^attention  who  calls  another  to  this,  himself  having 
the  upper  hand,  and  being  sure  of  his  purpose ;  but  he  who, 
before  judicial  process,  makes  alike  his  words  and  his  actions  to 
tally.^  Now  they,  not  before  they  besieged  the  place,  but  when 


^  Insolent  Rcente  of  wealth^  This  is  imitated  by  Deroosth.  contra  Med. 
99.  Taylor,  iir'  Vioveiac  koX  irXovrw  v^ptarnv,  Procop.  Arcan.  Hist.  36, 34. 
IjiiWfTia  irXovrtfty  where  I  would  read  vXovtov.  Hence  may  be  illustrated  a 
fine  sentiment  in  Aristot.  Rhet  p.  S3.  evfApifiriKi  role  fUv  Trivticn^  Sid  r^v 
ivBeiaVf  kwi^vfuXv  xfnipATtitv'  toXq  dk  irXovaiotiQp  dui  ri^v  i^vtrlav  (scil.  rov 
wKovrov)  linSivfuiv  r&v  fii^  dvayiuuitH/  rfdovwv. 

»  Beady — arbUroHoti.]  Literally,  "  they  were  ready  to  be  impleaded 
with  us  in  a  suit  at  law.'^    Hence  is  illustrated  Matt.^,  40  r^  ^ikovri  ooi 

•  But  he  ought  not — tally.]  Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  sense  of  this  nuMt 
obscure  and  difficult  passage.  For  the  true  reading  (and  as  dependent 
thereon,  the  true  interpretatuM)  we  are  indebted  {i^ter  the  Scholiast)  to 
Bredow  and  POppo,  who  were  the  first  to  discover  that  rtiptiv  was  a  mere 
gloss,  and  that,  too,  proceeding  on  a  false  view  of  the  sense,  which,  if  it 
could  be  fairly  elicited  from  the  words,  u  best  expressed  by  Hobbes, 
stand  to  judgment  (sui>plyin^  ^/mfv  after  ri^pccv).  But  rtipiiv  is  plainly  a 
glow,  and  indeed  is  omitted  in  most  MSS.,  and  among  the  rest,  the  Cod.  K. 
Being  cancelled,  then,  the  sense  will  be  what  I  have  given  in  a  close  ren- 
dering, thoufth  it  may  be  more  fully  expressed  thus :  '*  But  it  is  like  say- 
ing nothing,  for  one  who  has  the  upper  hand,  and  is  safe  in  possession  of  any 
thing,  to  pretend  to  refer  its  property  to  Judicial  decision.  Such  are  mere 
words  of  course."  Tt  signifies  here,  as  of^en,  any  thina  to  the  purpose. 
Tbp  trpovxovraf  the  superior  in  strength ;  as  at  6, 18.  The  only  difficulty 
rests  in  ^,  where  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  c^,  of  which  (as  the  commentators 
have  omitted  to  doit)  I  will  give  some  examples.  Diod.  Sic.  6, 261.  npoiKo^ 
XieoTo  n^  ^onjv  Iwi  rbv  diinov.  Dionys.  Hal.  448,  13.  vpoKoKiie^cu  rdc 
^PJ'^tV  ^^ri  rbv  Siifioy.  Xen.  Hist.  7, 4.  diKoc  tAv  ifXuuTi*»v  TrpoKaXovfUymf. 
The  relative  is  for  the  pronoun  and  a  particle,  dXXa  ravrtiv ;  an  idiom  not 
unfrequent  in  our  author.  So  just  after,  o^£  XPV^*  AuiyuviKie^cu  is  also 
a  forensic  term  (well  explained  by  the  Scholiast^  ducdZie^ai),  and  has  refer- 
ence to  the  contest  between  the  two  pleaders.  Thus  the  whole  of  the 
phniieology  exactly  corresponds  to  the  real  state  of  the  case.    For  an  ofier 
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they  saw  that  we  would  not  permit  its  seizure,  then  they 
brought  forward  this  specious  offer  of  judicial  arbitration. 
And  now,  not  content  with  wron^ng  us  there,  they  are  come 
kere^  and  even  ask  of  you  to  be,  I  will  not  say  their  felUm^ 
ifaguersj  but  their  Jellaw-rogues^^  and  to  receive  them  on  the 
ground  of  being  our  enemies.*  Whereas,  they  ought  then  to 
have  addressed  themselves  to  you  when  they  were  most  in 
security,  and  not  now,  when  we  are  wronged,  and  they  are  in 
peril*;  not  when  you,  who  never  then  partook  in  their' 
power,  must  now  impart  your  succour,  and  though  uncon- 
nected with  *  their  transgressions,  will  bear  an  equal  share  of 
our  blame.  Long  since,  I  say,  should  they  have  com- 
municated of  their  power,  in  order  that  the  results  should 
be  common  to  both.  But,  as  you  have  not  been  participants 
in  their  crimes,  it  is  not  just  that  you  should  be  sharers  in 
the  consequences  of  these  crimes.^ 


to  refer  any  thing  to  arbitration  which  has  already  been  forcibly  seized,  and 
is  still  retained,  may  well  seem  *'  saying  nothing,"  especially  when,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  superiority  of  power  may  enable  the  possessor  to  resist  the 
decision,  if  it  be  unfavourable.  By  mcimg  hit  woris  and  acttont  lalfy,  is 
meant,  relinquishing  the  object  in  (Uspute  j)eodin^  the  time  of  arbitration. 

•  Fellow^roguesJ]  It  is  difficult,  it  not  impossible,  to  do  justice  to  the 
antithetical  cast  of  the  original  in  any  translation.  Hobbes  renders,  **  not 
their  confederates,  but  thdr  conspirators."  But  conspirators  does  not 
express  the  sense  of  the  ddiKtiv,  Comrades  and  comrogues  would  have  been 
still  nearer ;  only  comrades  is  liable  to  the  same  objection. 

•  On  the  ground^— enemies.]  This  has  reference  to  that  passage  of  the 
oration  of  the  Corcyreans,  where  they  urge  the  arguments  of  tne  Corinthians 
being  their  common  enemy. 

^  *  Not  now,  when — peril,]  This  passage  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
Livy,  4,  24.  **  Nee  adversarum  rerum  quserere  socios,cum  quibus  spem  inte- 
gram  communicati  non  sint."  A  nd  Tacit.  Germ,  36.  fin.  •*  Contermina  gens, 
adversarum  rerum  exseouo  socii,cum  in  secundis  minores  fuissent;"  wnere 
minores  answers  to  the  Greek  ijoaovic. 

•  Unconnected  with,  4"^.]  Literally,  apart  fipom>  having  no  hand  in. 
So  Herod.  9,  69.  Airoy,  TtjQ  fA^xfig.  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Liban. 
Or.  204.  airdvTotv  ydp  drotrtjjrarov  rijg  fiiv  iyxiipriffeuc  ^ai  rStv  iftyiav 
A^arijKkvai,  rTJg  airiag  rolg  TriTrotrjKOfft  Koivunnjirai, 

7  But,  as  you  have  not — crimes.]  This  sentence  I  have  ventured  to 
insert,  though  it  has  been  condemned  by  almost  all  the  critics,  and  cancelled 
by  Bekker  and  Goeller.  We  may,  1  think,  more  easily  account  for  its 
omission^  in  something  more  than  one  third  of  the  MSS.  (and  of  only  one 
family),  than  its  insertion  in  the  rest.  The  cause  of  its  omission  was 
partly  the  homceoteleuton,  and  partly  since  it  seems  not  very  necessary,  and 
is  difficult,  for  the  reason  which  I  shall  mention.  As  to  the  reasons  assigned 
for  accounting  it  a  mere  pannum,  they  appear  to  me  very  weak.  The 
transition  and  change  of  person  (i.  e.  from  tne  Corcyreans  to  the  Athenians) 
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XL.  ^*  Thus,  tlien,  it  hath  been  shown  that  we  are  come 
hither  with  convincing  arguments  for  the  justice  of  our  cause^, 
and  that  they  are  violent  and  rapacious  persons.  Now  that 
you  cannot  with  justice  receive  them,  it  is  proper  that  you 
should  learn  and  know.  For  though  it  was  expressed  in  tife 
treaty,  that  ^  any  of  the  states  who  had  not  subscribed  *^  their 
names  to  either  of  the  confederacies,  should  be  at  liberty  to 
join  whichsoever  it  choose,'  the  treaty  has  no  reference  to 
those  who  join  either  party  to  the  injury  of  other s^  but  applies 
only  to  the  case  of  such  a  state  as,  not  depriving  another  of 
its  support^,  has  need  of  security  and  protection ;  such,  I  say, 
as  bring  not  to  those  who  receive  them  (if  they  be  wise  *)  war 


on  which  Goeller  especially  insists,  will,  in  so  varied  a  writer,  prove  no- 
thing. As  to  the  argument  that  there  is  nothing  but  what  has  been  said 
before,  I  ask  how,  then,  can  we  account  for  the  interpolation,  what  purpose 
could  it  serve  ?  Whereas  we  mav  account  for  its  being  in  the  text  on  the 
principle  ofben  applicable  in  Thuc^d.  and  the  best  writers,  including 
St.  Paul,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  coddy  which,  by  repeating  what  had  been  said 
before,  but  expressing  it  in  stronger  terms,  serves  to  press  the  argument 
more  home.  Besides,  I  can  prove  that  it  is,  at  least,  as  antient  as  the  second 
century,  by  the  following  imitation  in  Dio  Cass.  282,  35.  nai  oi^ru;  riav 
TKtovi^iSw  oif  (rvfJtfiiTixovTSQ  aifrdiQ,  r«v  lyKXrifidTtMW  rb  laov  ^tpSfU^a.  I 
cannot  but  suspect  that  the  real  reason  why  the  passage  has  be«n  aban- 
doned by  the  critics,  is  from  its  extreme  diffictdty.  Now  this  may,  perhaps, 
be  entirely  removed,  not  indeed  by  the  method  of  interpretation  proposed 
by  Herman  (who  would  understand  the  iLiuToxpvi  not  of  past,  but  of 
future  time),  but  by  simply  cancelling  fwvwv,  which,  being  variously  read 
in  the  MSS.,  but  in  none  of  them  affording  any  tolerable  sense,  may  very 
well  be  suspected  of  coming  from  the  margin,  where  it  seems  to  have 
been  noted  down  icar  Hrrfn^iVy  though  I  think  it  was  meant  not  for 
iyKXfjfMTiavy  but  for  rStv  fura  riiQ  irpd^ei^,  scil.  fiovnitv.  Or,  perhaps,  the 
marginal  remarker  wrote  voivdv.  Indeed  the  tt  and  /<  are  often  confounded. 
The  only  direct  authority  I  can  adduce  for  its  omission  (though  it  is  a 
very  strone  one),  is  that  of  Dio  Cass,  above  cited,  who  seems  not  to  have 
read  it. 

Lest  any  objection  should  be  made  to  the  word  d^roxoc,  which  is  very 
rare,  and  of  which  the  lexicographers  only  adduce  one  example  from  an 
anonymous  writer,  and  that  in  a  physical  sense,  I  add  that  it  occurs  in  a 
moral  sense  in  Max.  Tyr.  t.  2,  p.  217.  Phil.  Jud.  453.  D.  Schol.  on  Pind« 
Olymp.  1,  129  and  131.  and  Euthym.  on  Matt.  26, 24. 

>  ConvmctHg  —  cause,]  1  have  seen  no  reason  to  desert  the  old  reading, 
which  is  strongly  supported  by  the  antithesis. 

*  Subscribed.]  Greece  was  then  divided  into  federate,  tvavoyiog  (that 
part  which  had  joined  either  the  Lacedemonians  or  Athenians),  and 
iffvovBoQy  or  dypa^g,  which  latter  might  be  called  neutraL 

5  Depriving  another  of  its  support.]  Literally,  of  itself.  There  seems  to 
be  a  hypaUage :  but,  in  fact,  dirotrr.  is  used  in  its  primitive  sense,  separate^ 

♦  If  they  be  toise.]  This  parenthetical  clause,  which  occurs  often  else- 
where, is  here  introduced  somewhat  awkwardly,  and  has  exceedingly  per- 
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instead  of  peace.  But  this  must  now  (unless  ye  yield  to  our 
persuasions)  be  your  lot  ^ :  for  ye  cannot  be  auxiliaries  only  to 
them ;  ye  must  likewise  be  to  us,  instead  of  friends  by  treaty*, 
enemies^  For  if  ye  associate  yourselves  with  them,  we  must 
of  necessity  avenge  ourselves  of  both  without  distinction.^ 
And  yet  justice  clearly  requires®  that  you  should,  at  least, 
stand  aloqf^  from  both  parties ;  or  if  not,  on  the  contrary  ^^, 
unite  with  us  against  them  (for  with  the  Corinthians  you  are 
friends  by  treaty,  but  with  the  Corcjrreans  you  have  never 
even  been  at  truce  ^^),  and  by  no  means  establish  a  rule  ^^ 


plexed  the  commentators.  Indeed  some  translators  omit  it.  Its  force  is 
only  to  be  perceived  by  repeating  with  it  part  of  the  conditional  sentence 
preceding,  but  changecl  into  a  declarative  one ;  q.  d.  '*  and  war  it  will  not 
be  allowed  to  bring,  if  they  be  wise ;"  or,  ''  and  who,  if  they  are  wise,  will 
not  recdve  them. 

^  Bui  thii  musty  4>c.]    This  clause  is  omitted  by  Hobbes. 

^  Friendt  hy  treaty^  Literally,  those  with  whom  we  are  under  treaty. 
For  cv<nrov^oc  must  not  be  confounded  with  ^Ofifiaxoi.  The  ally  was  neces- 
sarily an  ly<rirovBoQ,  but  the  Ivmrovdo^  not  necessarily  an  ally.  Thus  the 
Lacedemonians  and  the  Athenians  were  now  iv&wovdciy  not,  as  they  had 
once  been,  ^Ofiuaxoi,  It  is  plain  from  the  term  ^vfjtfi,  that  the  Corinthians 
were  subject  allies. 

7  For  if  ye — disHnctiott,]  That  such  is  the  sense  of  the  passage  (which 
has  been  strangely  misunderstood  by  the  translators),  is  clear  from  an 
imitation  of  it  in  Uio  Cass.  p.  6S9.  30.  Mi)  dvev  is  an  Attic  soflening  for 

8  Justice '-' requires.]  This  sense  of  ^uracoc  civat,  with  a  verb  in  the  in- 
finitive, is  a  well  known  Atticism,  on  which  see  Matth.  G.  Or. 

9  Stand  aloof,]  Literally,  stand  out  of  the  footsteps,  or  wm,  of  any  one. 
Hence  the  word  sieinifies,  also,  to  give  way  to  any  one,  in  which  sense  alone 
it  is  noticed  by  Matthias.  Here  Aftfortpiav  might  be  conjectured ;  but  I 
would  observe  that  the  dative  is  defended  by  imitations  of  the  passage  in 
Aristid.  t.  2.  156,  301,  319,  and  435.  Procop.  p.  121,  and  242,  and  248. 
Appian  l,  531,  2.  Hence  may  be  emended  Dionp.  Hal.  327,  22.  Tvpprivoi 
$k  dfi^fpot^  Ifiiroiutv  iylyvovro ;  where  it  is  strange  the  editors  should  not 
have  seen  that  Uiro^^v  is  alone  the  true  reading.  The  whole  passage  of 
Thucyd.  seems  imitated  from  Herod.  8,  22,  8.  ciXXd  nakuna  fdv  irpbc  tifuntv 
yiv€<r^t*  el  Sk  vfiTv  lirri  tovto  fii^  dvvarbv  7ro(^<rm,  v/Uec  ^k  in  ical  vvv  Ik  tov 
fikaov  ruiXv  facade.  Even  this  (and  I  have  adduced  not  a  few  such  passages) 
might  refute  the  scepticism  of  those  critics  who  assert  that  Thucyoides  nau 
never  seen  the  History  of  Herodotus  when  he  wrote  his  own. 

»o  If  not,  on  the  contrary,  ^c]  Such  is  evidently  the  sense  of  d  ik  fti^ 
ToitvavTiov,  where  must  be  understood  xaTtl  and  /iifooc,  i.  e.  contrary  to  that 
part  they  would  have  you  take.  The  roifv.  is  omitted  by  Hobbes,  and  by 
Smith  is  ill  rendered,  *'  if  that  will  not  please; "  rather  it  should  have  been, 
''  if  you  will  take  some  side,  then  take  a  side  contrary  to  theirs.'* 

>  >  lyaoe.]  'Avax^incri  signifies,  first,  a  holding  back  of  the  hands  firom  blows, 
as,  1,  66. ;  secondly,  a  suspension  of  hostility ;  and  thirdly,  a  truce. 

><  Establish  a  rule.]  The  Scholiast  denies  that  the  article  has  here 
any  fqrce ;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  r6v  v6i»ov  a  littJe  further  on. 
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of  harbonring  anotber^s  deserters.  For  neither  did  we,  when 
the  Samians  revolted  from  you,  and  the  other  Peloponnesians 
were  divided  in  c^inion  whether  or  not  it  would  be  proper  to 
assist  them,  give  a  vote  hostile  to  you;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  openly  maintained  the  opinion,  that  every  one  should  be 
left  to  proceed  against  his  own  dependents.  Nay,  more,  if 
you  harbour  and  succour  such  offenders,  it  will  be  found  that 
full  as  many  will  come  over  from  you  to  us ;  and  thus  you  will 
establish  a  precedent  which  will  operate  more  to  your  own 
detriment  than  to  ours. 

XLI.  "  These,  then,  are  the  grounds  of  right  *  (valid 
according  to  the  institutioijis  of  Greece)  which  we  have  to 
allege  in  respect  of  you.  We  have  also  to  offer  an  admO' 
nitiouj  and  request  of  fceoour^  such  as  we  think  at  present 
ought  to  be  granted  us,  in  return  for  the  like ;  considering 
that  we  are,  if  not  friends  to  much  benefit  you  \  at  least  not 
enemies  to  injure  you.  For  when,  before  the  Median  war, 
you  were  in  want  of  long  ships  ^  against  the  iBginetae,  you 


But  the  truth  is,  that  the  article  hat  a  force,  though  it  is  not  such  as  can 
easily  he  expressed  in  any  modern  language.  In  the  one  case,  the  reference  of 
the  article  is  anticipative,  and  the  nature  of  it  is  explained  by  the  words 
following ;  in  the  other,  it  has  the  reference  of  renewed  mentkm.  On  the 
Samian  rebellion,  see  c  1 1 5,  1 1 7. 

^  Grounds  of  right.]  The  sense  of  Bucauafiara  has  not  been  successfully 
seized  b^  the  translators*  Hobbes  and  Smith  render,  "  points  of  justice;" 
but  this  is  too  vague.  The  word  often  signifies  jtutificatum.  That  sense, 
however,  it  cannot  have  here,  since  the  preceding  matter  is  not  justificatory. 
The  signification  I  have  assigned  is  agreeable  to  the  context,  and  completes 
the  antithesis.  In  this  sense  it  is  explained  by  a  Scholiast  in  Bekker's 
Aned.  1,  90;  and  so  it  seems  to  have  been  understood  by  Valla,  and,  long 
before  him,  by  Procop.  p.  506,  42.  who,  has  the  following  close  imitation  of 
the  passage :  ducauafiara  fuvovv  irpb^  vfidg  ic  t/jv  KvfJtfMxiav  inayutyd  raurA 
ioTtv  rifiiv, 

^  Much  benefit  ^(m,]  On  the  sense  of  lirixpiiff^ai  the  commentators  are 
not  agreed.  Its  determination  depends  on  the  force  ascribed  to  the  Ittc, 
which  the  antient  commentators  explain  by  tape;  the  recent  ones,  as 
Reisk,  Haack,  and  Goeller,  by  vicitsim.  But  they  seem  to  err  by  seeking 
needless  refinements.  Yet  iiri  is  not  (as  some  affirm)  without  a  meaning, 
but  has  an  intensive  force ;  and  iinxp*  signifies  to  mucJi  use.  The  argument 
is,  that  the  request  they  have  to  make,  is  such  as  they  may  claim  in  return 
for  a  similar  favour,  nor  ought  it  to  be  refused  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
no  great  friends ;  for  they  are  not  enemies  to  injure  tnem :  such  enemies, 
indeed,  no  one  could  be  expected  to  benefit. 

)  Long  ships.]  So  called  from  their  long  form  as  compared  with  the 
rotund  one  of  vessels  of  burden,  denominated  round  ships.  On  the  origin 
of  the  war  with  the  iEginetae,  see  Herod.  5,  82. 
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received  from  us  twenty  sail.  And  this  service,  and  that  in 
respect  to  the  Samians,  (inasmuch  as  the  Peloponnesians  did 
not,  by  their  own  representations,  assist  them),  afforded  you 
the  means  of  conquering  the  former,  and  chastising  the  latter ; 
and  that,  too,  at  a  most  critical  time  ^,  wherein  men  especially 
rush  upon  their  foes,  regardless  of  every  thing  but  conquest  ^ 
(accounting  him  a  friend  who  assists  them,  though  he  have 
been  previously  inimical,  and  him  an  enemy  who  withstands 
them,  if  even  he  chance  to  have  been  a  friend  ^) ;  nay,  when, 
hurried  away  by  eageniess  of  contention  ^,  even  matters  of  the 
nearest  and  dearest  import  are  but  lightly  heeded. 

XLII.  ^^  Reflect,  then,  each  of  you  on  these  benefits,  (the 
younger  learning  them  from  the  elder),  and  allow  it  to  be  right 
to  requite  ^  us  wilh  the  like.     Nor  let  any  one  fancy  that, 


*  And  that,  too,  at  a  most  critical  time,]  Such  is  here,  and  often,  the  sense 
of  jcaip.  The  passage,  I  would  observe,  is  imitated  by  Demosth.,  Synes., 
and  many  other  writers. 

.  ^  JUgardlcu'^  conquest.]  This  passage,  also,  (as  I  shall  show)  has  been 
extensively  imitated  by  the  historians. 

c  Accounting  kim — friend,]  It  is  strange  that  the  editors  should  not 
have  seen  that  this  sentence  is  parenthetical,  by  which  manner  of  taking 
it  the  whole  of  this  involved  passage  is  much  cleared. 

7  Eagemeu  of  contention,]  I  cannot  agree  with  Poppo,  who  would,  on 
account  of  what  precedes,  here  read  ^tXovucmc;  for,  besides  that  the  word 
is  of  doubtful  authority,  it  would  yield  a  sense  far  less  general  than  seems 
to  have  been  intended.  Indeed  there  seems  to  be  a  climax,  in  which  are 
first  described  the  effects  of  a  passion  for  conquest,  and  then  those  of  that 
contentious  doggedneu  which  excites  such  persons  not  to  abandon  their 
purpose,  even  when  all  chance  of  success  is  at  an  end.  As  a  critic,  how- 
ever, Poppo  will  be  more  ready  to  yield  to  the  argument  contained  in  the 

fact  of  which  I  can  inform  him,  that  ^tkovtuciac  was  read  by  Libanius,  who, 
in  Orat.  p.  497.  B.  has  a  close  imitation  of  this  passage.  Besides,  the  very 
same  expression  occurs  in  1.  7,  71.  vp6Q  ri)v  avrcca  ^cXoveuctav. 

8  Matters  of  ^c]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  rd  otKtia,  which  is 
vaguely  and  feebly  rendered  domestic  affairs,  Oixetog  signifies  what  is  one*s 
own,  and,  consequently,  what  is  nearest  and  dearest  to  us.  This  significa- 
tion is  too  frequent  to  need  proof;  and  I  will  only  observe,  that  Dionys. 
Hal.  seems  to  have  taken  it  in  the  same  sense  in  the  following  imitation  of 
the  present  passage,  Antiq.  p.  303, 1 5.  irpovoiav  ovitfiiav  rijs  iatrrov  ^x^C 
irapd  rb  viKtfV  rroiovatvoQ, 

■  Reqmte.]  Such  is  plainly  the  sense  of  ^fivvca^ai,  which  Hobbes 
strangely  renders  defend.  The  antient  commentators  all  confirm  both  the 
reading  and  the  signification  I  have  adopted ;  for  some  MSS.  have  dfieifit' 
ff^ai ;  a  manifest  gloss  indeed,  but  showing  the  sense  in  which  the  glossogra- 
pher  took  the  word.  So  4, 63.  rbv  ev  koI  koXu^  hpSnn-a  U  Z<rov  Sptrg  dfiv 
voiffu^a*    The  words  repay,  and  reqtdt^,wre  firequently  so  employed  m  the 
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though  what  has  been  said  is  very  Just^  yet  should  there  be  a 
war^,  his  interest*  will  be  quite, the  other  way;  for  advantage 
especially  follows  those  actions  wherein  there  is  least  of  injus- 
tice. And  the  eventual  occurrence  of  this  war,  the  terror  of 
which  the  Corcyreitns  use  as  an  incentive  with  you  to  commit 
wrong,  yet  lies  m  the  womb  of  uncertainty  * ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  not  of  sufficient  weight  to  excite  you  to  undertake  an  open, 
decided,  and  not  contingent  enmity  with  the  Corinthians :  it 
would  rather  be  prudent  to  diminish  somewhat  of  the  jealousy  ' 
previously  conceived  with  respect  to  the  Megareans.  For  the 
last  obligation  ^  when  seasonable,  though  comparatively  tri- 
fling, is  able  to  efface  a  far  greater  cause  of  complaint.  Nor 
because  they  offer  a  powerful  naval  alliance,  suffer  yourselves 
to  be  allured  by  that  bait ;  for  not  to  wrong  one's  equals  is  a 


Scriptures.    Indeed  almost  all  such  words,  in  every  language,  are  properly 
terms  of  middle  signification. 

<  Should  there  be  a  war.]  Namely,  the  war  you  apprehend,  that  with 
the  Lacedemonians.  This,  it  may  be  observed,  is  suppressed  through  modest 
respect.  From  the  same  cause,  what  is  applicable  to  all  is  ascribed  to  one: 
TToXifiriOH  is  put  for  TToXtfifiaiTt, 

3  Interest.]  i.e.  true  interest ;  what  is  so  on  the  long  run,  and  viewed  in 
its  remote  conse<]uences,  as  well  as  in  its  immediate  effects.  A  maxim 
which,  for  its  solid  truth  and  applicability  to  individuals  as  well  as  states, 
deserves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  sold. 

<  Lies — uncertainty.]  The  antithesis  here  between  A<f>avel  (which  refers 
to  the  latent  enmity  between  the  two  nations)  and  <i>avepdvh  very  striking, 
and  reminds  me  of  a  very  similar  one  in  a  kindred  passage  of  EuHp.  Hipp, 
1284.  }j/ivdkffi  fiv^oiQ  &\6xov  vuo^hq^  'A^avri  (i.  e.  &<pai^  icai  dye^cXIyicra/^), 
^vipdv  S'  IfTxf^iQ  drtjv. 

^  Jeaiousy*]  This  is  said  iif^trifoag,  to  denote  the  enmity  thence  con- 
ceived. The  circumstance  referred  to  is  the  Athenians  supporting  the 
Megareans  against  the  Corinthians,  in  a  war  that  had  arisen  on  account  of 
limits. 

<}  For  the  last  obligation.]  This  pithy  diet,  is  cited  by  Plut.  t.  2.  538. C. 
Liban.  Epist.  248,  and  560.  and  imitated  by  Agath.  p.  75, 4.  IXiri^ovng  rp 
rfXcvrai^  vpdKti  iv  xalpi^  yiyvofikvti  rb  cyffXmm  SuiKvtrai,  Also  by  Aristid. 
t.  2,  137.  A.  «5oT£  Oti(iaiovs  fiiVf  tl  Kai  irXkov  (ixov  twv  A^iKfifidruVy  \e\vKBvcu 
ndvra  raiQ  riXivraiati  liftpytoiatg ;  and  147.  C.  ol  fUv  ydp,  k^v  T<k  fioXitrra 
dSucfi^doi  irpaoTtpoi  yiyvovrai  iiA  toq  ^<rrepov  tbepyimaQ.  On  the  contrary, 
Soph.Trach.  1231.  has,  rb  yap  roi  fUyaXa  viartvaavr  kfioi  trfiucpoic  dirnrriiv 
nyv  vapOQ  ^vyx**  X^piv. 

It  is  well  said  Kaipbv  ixovira,  since  it  is  the  timing  weU  an  obligation  that 
makes  it  peculiarly  acceptable.  One  must  watch,  as  Joseph,  p.  692.  terms 
it,  rtjv  rric  x<*P*''<>C  lifKaipiav ;  or,  in  those  of  iEschyl.  Agam,  760.  fiti^ 
iftnpdpag  firi^*  viroKdfi-J/ag  icaipov  xapirog.  And,  finally,  the  return  must  be 
as  much  m  season  as  the  favour ;  tor,  to  use  the  words  of  Pindar,  Isthm. 
7,  23.  iroXoid  ydp  eS^et  Xcipcc,  dfivdfiovii  bk  fiporoi. 
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far  surer  road  to  power,  than  the  momentarily  alluring,  but 
fleeting  and  perilous,  advantages  of  rapacious  ambition. 

XLIII.  "  Having,  then,  fallen  into  "^  the  very  circum- 
stances, concerning  which  we  ourselves  formerly  maintained 
at  Lacedemon,  ^  that  every  state  should  itself  have  the  punish- 
ment ®  of  its  delinquent  confederates,'  we  now  think  it  reason- 
able that  we  should  receive  the  same  ^  at  your  hands,  and  not 
that  you,  who  were  then  benefited  by  our  vote,  should  now 
injure  us  by  yours.  Bender,  then,  to  us  a  just  requital, 
remembering  that  this  is  that  very  critical  season  wherein  he 
who  aids  Is  especially  a  friend,  and  he  who  thwarts,  a  foe. 
As  to  these  G)rcyreans,  we  charge  you  neither  to  receive  into 
your  alliance  against  our  will,  nor  to  aid  them  in  their  in- 
justice. By  thus  acting,  you  will  both  perform  what  is  in- 
cumbent on  you  ^^,  and  you  will  consult  the  best  for  your  own 
welfare." 

Such  was  the  purport  of  what  was  spoken  by  the  Corinthians. 

XLIV.  Now  the  Athenians  having  heard  both  parties, 
extending  the  consideration  of  the  matter  to  even  a  second 
assembly  ^  on  the  former  day  felt  inclined  to  admit  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Corinthians ;  but,  on  the  latter,  they  came  to  a 
different  opinion  '^,  not,  indeed,  so  as  to  form  with  the  Corcy- 


'  Hamngy  then,  fallen  into.]  So  St.  James  I,  2.  weptv,  roig  wiipa<rfio7c. 
where  see  mv  note. 

8  Have  the  punishment,  ^c]  This  is  the  full  sense  of  the  phrase 
Kvftfidxovc  aijToifc  riva  Ko\aZ,Hv,  on  which  see  Irmisch  on  Herodian  t.  3. 
p.  1 8.    In  the  term  koK&I^hv  deUnquent  is  implied, 

0  Receive  the  same,  cj-c]  Namely,  the  same  treatment  which  you  then 
received  of  us. 

»^  What  is  incumbent,}  Literally,  what  appertains  and  belongs  to  you,  and 
is  right  for  you  to  do ;  as  3, 40. 

'  Even  a  second  assembly.]  This  expression  shows  how  very  rarely  that 
took  place.  We  have  another  instance  in  the  deliberation  on  the  Mity- 
leneans. 

•  Came^ —  opinion.]  This  was  natural.  The  arguments  of  the  Corin- 
thians were  arguments  founded  on  strict  justice  only;  and,  therefore, 
though  they  could  not  but  make  a  considerable  impression,  yet  those  of 
the  Corcyreans,  being  arguments  of  interest,  would  be  likely  at  last  to  pre- 
dominate. And,  perhaps,  in  the  dilemma  in  which  Athens  was  placed,  and 
considering  the  deep-laid  plans  for  her  destruction  by  the  Peloponnesians,  it 
was  naturw  for  her  to  adopt  a  measure  which  should  prevent  any  acces- 
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reans  an  alliance  o£Pen$ive  'and  defensive  (for  then,  if  the 
Corcyreans  had  required  of  them  to  join  in  any  naval  attack 
upon  Corinth,  the  treaty  with  the  Peloponnesians  would  have 
been  violated),  but  a  defensive  one,  which  should  provide  for 
the  mutual  assistance  of  either  party  in  case  of  invasion.  For 
it  seemed  that  even  thus  ^  the  war  diey  looked  forward  to  with 
the  Peloponnesians  would  take  place ;  and  it  was  their  policy  \ 


sion  of  strength  to  an  already  too  formidable  alliance,  and,  moreover 
increase  her  own. 

It  18  remarkable,  that  our  historian  has  recorded  no  orations  addressed  to 
the  people  on  that  occasion.  Hence  some  have  thought  that  Pericles 
(whose  orations  our  author  was  accustomed  so  regularly  and  carefully  to 
record)  took  no  part  in  the  business.  And  yet  Plutarch  tells  us  that  he 
actually  delivered  an  oration,  to  promote  the  step  which  was  finally  taken ; 
and  of  this  opinion,  I  find,  is  Mitford.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but 
tbmk  that,  had  that  been  the  case,  our  historian  would  have  recorded  the 
speech,  as  he  has  done  others  of  the  same  unrivalled  orator.  As  he  has 
not  done  so,  I  would  rather  infer  that  Pericles  did  not  deliver  any  thing 
which  might  be  called  an  oration,  and,  indeed,  that  none  deserving  that 
name  were  pronounced ;  for  those  who  afterwards  displayed  their  oratory 
were,  as  yet,  scarcely  come  forward.  Some  of  the  most  able  statesmen 
of  that  time  were  too  business-like  to  care  much  about  speech-making ; 
and  the  demagogue,  Cleon,  did  not  venture  on  his  democratic  bellowings  as 
lon^  as  Pericles  lived.  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  Pericles  was  scarcely  very 
deaded  in  opinion  on  the  line  of  policy  then  to  be  pursued  by  Athens,  but 
Uiat,  seeing  the  people  bent  on  the  alliance,  he  acquiesced ;  and,  by  gtodtit^ 
a  measure  which  he  could  not  avert,  impressed  upon  it  not  a  little  of  his 
characteristic  wisdom  and  discretion. 

As  to  die  distinction  between  the  terms  ivfipiaxiav  and  iwifiaxiav,  on 
which  some  of  the  earlier  commentators  perplexed  themselves,  and  others 
fancied  a  transposition,  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Bauer  that,  properly, 
the  former  denoted  the  DefennobundnUsy  and  the  latter,  the  Offenstobun- 
diss,  but  that  m  usu,  Kvftfi.  came  to  denote  the  genus,  comprehending  trear 
ties  of  every  kind,  both  for  defence  and  ofience ;  and  ewtfi.,  the  species  or 
form,  q.  d.  iiri/3o^cia,  implying  an  obligation  to  render  succours  a^inst  an 
invadinj^  enemy,  yet  not  so  as  to  mBk6  them  at  war  with  the  invaders.  The 
above  distinction  is  plain  from  5, 37  and  47.  Yet,  in  Xen.  Cyr.  5,  2, 23. 
we  have  koI  vvaaaxiav  dk  Kowt^v,  ecric  dducoltf  owirkpovQ  oiv,  where  Zeunius 
e<tited  from  MSS.  inunfifiaxiav,  which  Schneider  was  half  inclined  to 
adopt.  But  there  is  no  good  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  such  word ; 
and  there  b  every  appearance,  there  and  elsewhere,  of  its  being  merely  a 
blending  of  two  readings  into  one.  The  iirtfi.  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  emendation  of  those  who  thought  that  propriety  required  the  term. 
But  the  name  of  the  genus  may  stand  for  that  of  the  species,  when  some- 
thing is  subjoined  which  will  serve  to  limit  it  to  the  species ;  just  as  in 
Thucyd.  5,  27.  irpds  'ApytlovQ  ^vfifuixiav  irouitr^cu,  &9Ti  ry  dXXriXutv 
lirifuixfty» 

>  Effen  MitfJ  i.  e.  even  with  that  precaution  which  they  had  taken,  of 
making  the  alliance  with  Corcyra  defensive. 

*  Their  policy  it  w€u,]  lAtenWy,  th^r  meaning  or  tntention.  The  above 
version  b  required  by  the  second  part  of  this  sententia  bimembris  sus- 
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not  to  abandon  Corcyra,  which  possessed  so  powerful  a  navy, 
into  the  hands  of  Corinth,  but  to  wear  both  states  out  as  much 
as  possible  one  against  the  other  ^  that  if  they  should  be 
thrown  upon  a  war  with  Corinth  and  the  other  naval  states, 
they  might  find  them  so  much  the  weaker  combatants;  and, 
moreover,  the  island  seemed  to  them  favourably  situated  for 
the  passage  to  Italy  and  Sicily  .0 

XLV.  With  this'  design  and  intention  the  Athenians 
received  the  Corcyreans  into  alliance,  and  not  long  after 
the  departure  of  the  Corinthians,  sent  ten  ships  ^  to  their  aid, 
commanded  by  Lacedaemonius,  the  son  of  Cimon ;  Diotimus, 
son  of  Strombichus;  and  Proteas,  son  of  Epicles.  They 
charged  them,  however,  not  to  come  to  any  engagement  with 
the    Corinthians,    unless   they  should  attack    Corcyra,   and 


pended  on  the  verb,  and  also  by  the  words  a  little  further  on,  routOry 
yvtiffiyy  &c. 

*  iVear  them,  ^c.)  Such  is  the  sense  of  the  expressive  term  KvyKpovuv, 
which  is  ill-rendered  '<  break  them,"  by  Hobbes  and  Smith.  It  literally 
signifies  to  dash  things  one  against  the  other,  and  thus  shatter  and  wear 
theni  out.  The  term  often  occurs  in  the  historians,  orators,  and  other 
writers,  and  I  shall  consider  it  at  large  in  my  edition. 

^  Favourably  situated — Sicily,]  See  supra,  c.  56.  and  notes.  There  is 
little  doubt  but  that  even  then  many  harboured  those  madly  ambitious 
projects  respecting  both  these  countries,  on  which  they  afterwards  rushed 
to  their  destruction ;  but  we  may  be  assured,  by  what  we  learn  in  the 
sequel,  that  Pericles  was  far  from  participating  in  them,  and,  therefore,  he 
would  have  the  less  reason  for  furtnering  the  present  measure  so  zealously 
as  some  suppose. 

>  Ten  skips,  4*<?.]  Plutarch  absurdly  thinks  that  the  force  was  made  thus 
small  on  purpose  to  show  contempt  of  the  Corinthians.  Far  more  rea- 
sonably may  it  be  supposed  from  this  paucity,  that  Pericles  (who  -probably 
regulated  the  amount)  was  not  very  hearty  in  the  cause.  His  wisdom  and 
political  long- sight,  could  scarcely  fail  to  discern  into  what  trying  situations 
the  war  would  lead  them,  and  into  what  temptations  to  embroil  them- 
selves too  much  in  the  affiurs  of  distant  countries,  to  the  neglect  of 
their  own. 

Lacedsemonius,  the  chief  commander,  was,  I  suspect,  one  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  (as  may  be  inferred  from  what  the  Schol.  on  Aristid.  says, 
when  he  tells  us  that  he  was  thought  to  Laconise);  and  so,  probably,  were 
the  others.  And  as  these  would  be  appointed  by  Pericles,  we  have  some 
insight  into  his  views  of  the  measure. 

Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  armament  was  accompanied  with  a  message, 
that  a  greater  force  would  be  sent,  if  necessary.  But  it  should  rather  seem, 
that  if  any  message  were  sent  at  all,  it  was  to  announce  that  a  fresh  force 
was  coming;  an^  indeed,  a  reinforcement  did  soon  follow. 
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attempt  a  landing  either  there,  or  in  any  dependency  ^  of 
theirs :  in  that  case  to  do  their  utmost  to  hinder  them.  These 
instructions  were  given  in  order  that  the  treaty  might  not  be 
broken.     So  these  ships  arrived  at  Corcyra. 

XLVI.  But  the  0>rinthians,  after  having  completed  their 
preparations,  proceeded  to  Corcjrra  with  a  fleet  of  1 50  sail  S 
of  which  ten  were  furnished  by  the  Eleans,  twelve  by  the 
Megareans,  ten  by  the  Lacedemonians,  twenty-seven  by  the 
Ambraciots,  and  one  by  the  Anactorians.  The  other  ninety 
were  their  own.  Of  these  the  commanders  were,  of  the 
auxiliary  quotas,  one  from  each  state ;  of  the  Corinthians, 
Xenoclides,  the  son  of  Euthycles,  at  the  head  of  a  board  of 
five.^     Having  then  set  sail  for  Leucas,  and  made  the  coast  ^ 


•  ^  «  Dependenoj^  What  b  meant  by  this  the  commeiitaton  have  not 
informed  us.  The  Scholiast  thinks  that  Epidammu  is  to  be  understood, 
vhich  certainly  Mras  now  a  dependency  of  Corcyra.  But  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  that  alone  is  alluaed  to.  The  Corcyreans  (as  we  learn  from 
the  Scholiast  a  little  before)  had  some  dependencies  at  Zac^thus,  and, 
no  doubty  (as  I  think  it  is  somewhere  saia  by  Thucyd.)  temtory  on  the 
•opposite  coast  of  the  continent. 

1  Fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tail,]  On  comparing  this  with  the  former 
armament,  it  is  observable  that  several  states,  which  before  contributed 
ships,  now  seem  to  have  sent  none,  as  the  Eindamnians,  Hermionians,  and 
Troezenians.  Others,  as  the  Megareans,  Eleans,  and  Ambraciots,  sent  more 
than  before;  the  Corinthians  themselves  three  times  as  many.  Now  as  to 
the  former  circumstance,  it  may  be  explained  by  supposinj^  that  in  the 
number  of  Corinthian  ships  (especially  as  that  would  otnerwise  be  incredi- 
bly iai^e)  tkeirt  are  included.  The  latter  circumstance  may  be  accounted 
for  from  the  exasperation  which  had  been  excited  by  the  ravages  so  long 
carried  on  against  those  states  by  the  Corcyreans;  and  this  may  also 
account  for  the  Anactorians  now  contributing  one*  Anactorium,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  a  colony  of  Corinth. 

2  At  the  heady  4^c.]  Or,  with  four  others.  Such  is  the  true  force  of  the 
idiom  wkuvTog  airrdi.  Thus,  just  before,  I  have  given  the  sense,  though 
not  the  letter,  of  the  idiom  Kurd.  x6\eic  Uderiav.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
Matthias  and  others,  who  treat  on  this  idiom,  have  omitted  to  bring  forward 
a  passage  of  Thucyd.  i,  57.  which  throws  light  on  the  ratio  locutionis: 
'ApYiarpdrov — fur  SKkutv  SUa  ffrpaTtfyovvrog. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  the  number  five  was  chosen  (as  odd  numbers 
usually  were)  in  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  equal  votes  on  any 
(question.  When  the  numbers  were  not  odd,  we  may  suppose  that  the  pre* 
sident  of  the  board  bad  the  casting  vote. 

'  Having — coast]  The  translators  here  (Latin,  French,  and  English) 
commit  a  most  egregious  blunder,  by  rendering,  **  Having  met  together, 
or  rendezvoused  on  the  part  of  the  coast  opposite  to  Corcyra,  they  set  out 
for  Leucas;"  for  at  Leucas  they  were  by  no  means  on  the  coast  over 
against  Corcyra;   not  to  say  that  this  sense  cannot  be  elicited  from 
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over  against  Corcyra,  they  came  to  anchor  at  the  Chimerium 
of  Thesprotia.  Now  there  is  here  a  port,  and  above  it,  remote 
from  the  sea,  is  a  city  called  Ephyra,  situated  on  the  Eleiatis  ^ 
of  Thesprotia.  By  it  the  Acherusian  lake^  disembogues 
itself  into  the  sea ;  a  lake  deriving  its  name  from  the  river 
Acheron  (which  runs  through  Thesprotia)  issuing  into  it. 
The  river  Thyamis  also  runs  [into  the  sea  ^],  dividing  Thes- 
protia and  Cestrine,  between  which  rivers  juts  out  the  pro- 
montory of  Chimerium.  At  this  part,  then,  of  the  continent 
the  Corinthians  took  up  their  anchorage,  and  made  their  en- 
campment. 

XL VII.    But  the  Corcyreans,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of 


vooouitavTtQ,  In  short  wpofffi.  must  here  have  the  sense  which  Stephens,  in 
his  Thesaurus,  truly  says  is  frequent  both  in  Thucyd^  and  the  other  histo- 
rians, i.  e.  appellere,  succedere  ;  as  'n-poofiiKcu  ry  UtXowowrimfi  and  irpofffi,  ry 
'Udptft :  and  then  he  cites  this  passage,  and  renders,  tenuerunt  coniineniem^ 
The  construction  is,  Ifrttdt)  ^k  TrXkovreg  Awb  A.  irpookfiiKav, 

*  JSleiatiiJ]  A  district  of  Thesprotia,  so  called  (as  Palmer,  Duker,  and 
Cellarius  think)  from  a  port  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  of  the  name  o?  Elmos  ^ 
but  Portus  would  read  'EXtmri^i,  q.  d.  the  marsh-Umd;  and  Bekker, 
'SXawvvTiSiy  from  Elseus,  a  town  situated  on  the  confines  of  Thesprotia, 
but  that  is  surely  too  far  off  to  be  meant.  The  conjecture  of  Portus  is 
the  most  probable,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  Valla  and  the  Cod.  Graevii,  and 
indeed  by  the  nature  of  the  country;  for  what  is  more  likely  than  that  the 
country  round  the  Acherusia  palut  should  be  fenny  and  marshy,  and  that 
hence  the  district  should  obtain  that  name;  as  we  find  from  1, 110.  that  the 
Delta  in  Egypt  was  called  Marshland?  The  same  name,  too,  is  given  to  a  tract 
in  Norfolk  between  Wisbeach  and  Lynn.  That  there  was  a  marsh  in  this 
part  of  Thesprotia,  is  plain  from  Athen.  1. 9,  l.  Hence,  then,  (I  think")  may 
be  emended  Scylax,  ivrai&a  iari  Xifirjv  tf  dvo/m  EAEA,  where  reaa,  not 
TAYK,  as  Palmer  conjectured,  nor  EAAIA,  as  Vossins,  but  EAEA  or  EAEIA«. 
It  was  often  also  called  y\vi:i>g  Xi/«})v  (and  now  Gfykia)^  Strabo  says,  from 
the  freshness  of  its  water,  occasioned  by  the  rivers  which  run  into  it. 

If,  indeed,  it  could  be  proved  that  there  was  such  a  city  as  *£Xaca  in  this 
very  part  of  Epirus,  the  common  reading  might  be  tolerated.  Many  cities 
there  were  named 'EXaia,  which  seem  to  have  derived  the  appellation  from 
the  olive  grounds  in  which  they  were  situated. 

Ephyra  (of  the  same  signification  with  the  modern  Perga)  I  derive  from 
l^vpttf  a  strong  hold.    See  Hesych.  on  'Efvprj  and  i<pi}povQ, 

*  Acherusian  lake.]  On  the  Acherusia palus  my  learned  readers  will  call  to 
mind  Virg.iEn.  6, 107. "  quando  hie  infemi  janua  regis  Dicitur,  et  tenebrosa 
palus  Acheronte  refuso." 

*  Runs — sea,]  Or,  **  runs  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  a  parallel 
course."  It  is  evident  that  at  f)ii  something  is  left  to  be  supplied.  And 
this  it  is  which  had  caused  the  difficulty. 

Here  I  cannot  omit  to  observe,  that  the  river  Thyamis  is,  in  some  of  the 
common  maps  and  plans,  most  incorrectly  placed  only  Jive  instead  of /oi^ 
miles  from  the  Chimerium, 
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their  approach,  having  manned  110  ships  ^  commanded  by 
Miciades,  -^simides,  and  Eurybates,  encamped^  on  one  of 
the  islands  which  are  called  Si/bota^^  accompanied  by  the 
ten  Athenian  ships.  Their  land  forces,  together  with  1000 
Zacynthian  auxiliaries,  were  encamped  on  the  promontory 
of  Leucimme.  The  Corinthians,  too,  had  the  aid  of  large 
bodies  of  the  Barbarians,  who  assembled  on  the  continent 
adjacent ;  for  the  people  on  that  part  of  the  continent  have 
ever  been  attached  to  them. 

XLVIII.  The  Corinthians,  after  all  due  preparations,  and 
taking  on  board  three  days'  provisions  ^,  weighed  anchor  by 
night  from  the  Chimerium,  and  put  themselves  in  readiness 
for  battle*:  then  proceeding  onward,  they  at  dawn  of  day 


»  One  hundred  and  ten  shipt,]  Hence  we  may  suppose  that  these  were 
not  all  their  ships;  indeed  as  they  had  at  first  120^  and  had  suffered  no 
defeat,  they  must  have  had  several  in  reserve. 

«  Encamped.'l  It  appears  from  what  follows  that  by  those  who  encamped 
we  are  to  understand  tne  sailors.  This  may  seem  strange  to  us,  who  see 
«hips  accommodate,  besides  their  crew,  large  bodies  of  marines,  and  some-^ 
times  convoy  troops,  many  thousands  of  miles.  But,  to  use  the  words  of 
Mitford,  3, 31.  '*  the  necessity  among  the  antients  for  debarking  continually 
to  encamp  their  crews,  arose  from  the  make  of  their  ships  of  war.  To 
obtain  that  most  valuable  property  for  their  manner  of  naval  action,  swift- 
ness in  rowing,  burden  was  excluded ;  insomuch  that  not  only  they  could 
not  carry  any  stock  of  provisions,  but  the  numerous  crews  could  neither 
sleep  nor  even  eat  conveniently  aboard."  It  is  to  be  considered,  too,  that 
the  ships'  decks  were  crowded  with  archers  and  slingers  (see  infra) ;  there- 
fore that  the  antients  should  have  been  always  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
second  the  operations  of  their  fleet  by  the  aid  of  land  forces,  is  not 
surprising. 

^  S^bota,]  These  were,  as  we  find  from  the  Scholiast,  Strabo,  and  Steph. 
Byz.^  three  small  islands  with  a  port,  without  which,  indeed,  they  would  not 
have  been  proper  for  the  purpose  of  the  Corcyreans.  They  received  the 
name  Si/bota  from  having  been  then,  or  formerly,  used  as  hog  pastures. 
Indeed  the  Scholiast  speaks  of  them  as,  in  his  time,  feeding  many  swine. 
This  is  a  sort  of  grazing  very  little  used  in  the  west,  though  it  seems  to 
have  been  frequent  in  the  east,  as  we  learn  both  from  the  Scriptures,  Jose- 
ph us,  and  many  other  writers. 

*  Three  days^  provisions.]  Mitford  thinks  this  drcumstance  is  noticed, 
because  the  Athenians,  when  action  was  expected,  scarcelv  incumbered 
themselves  with  a  meal ;  and  he  refers  to  7,  39  and  40 :  but  there  the 
circumstances  were  very  different.  Here  the  Corinthians  might  ©^ect 
that  the  Corcyreans  would  not  face  them,  but  retreat  to  the.  port  of 
Corcyra  or  to  Leucimme;  and  then  three  days*  provisions  wouW  be  very 
serviceable. 

^Put  themselves — battle.]  Literallv,  were  bent  on  engaging  the  tnemy. 
On  this  phrase  see  Valckn.  on  Herod.  8,  96.  and  my  note  on  Acta  17,1.  > 
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descried  the  Corcyrean  ships  at  sea%  and  making  towards 
them.  As  soon  as  the  fleets  came  in  view  of  each  other,  they 
respectively  formed  in  line  of  battle.  On  the  right  wing  of 
the  Corcyreans  were  stationed  the  Athenian  ships ;  the  rest 
of  their  line  was  composed  of  their  own,  ranged  in  three 
squadrons^ ,  each  led  on  by  one  of  their  commanders.  Such 
was  the  order  of  battle  adopted  by  the  Corcyreans.  On  the 
side  of  the  Corinthians,  the  right  wing  was  occupied  by  the 
Megareans  and  Ambraciots ;  in  the  centre  were  placed  the 
other  auxiliaries  separately  ® ;  the  left  (which  was  opposed  to 
the  right  of  the  Corcyrean  and  the  Athenian  squadron  9,)  was 
occupied  by  themselves  with  their  best  sailing  vessels. 

XLIX.  On  the  signak'  being  respectively  raised,  they 
engaged  in  close  combat,  both  sides  having  their  decks 
crowded  with  men  at  arms  ^,  archers,  and  lancers,  the  ships 
too  being  even  yet,  after  the  antique  mode,  equipped''  very 
rudely.  As  to  the  battle,  it  was,  in  point  of  courage,  well 
maintained  "^9  but,  in  respect  of  skill,  less   so,   being  more 


*  At  9ea:\  It  is  plain  that  this  cannot  mean  at  anchor^  as  the  Scholiast 
supposes. 

7  Squadrons.']  All  of  these  must  be  understood  to  have  been  in  one 
line ;  though  the  wing  must  have  been  slightly  curved,  to  answer  to  ita 
name  xipag. 

'  SepartUeh,]  i.  e.  in  separate  bodies,  each  quota  by  itself.  Such  was 
required  by  tne  esprii  du  corps  of  antient  times. 

9  Opposed — Athenian  squadron,]  For  they  not  only  believed  that  the 
Athenians  would  take  part  in  the  action,  but  they  justly  feared  their  well- 
known  skill.  One  may  observe  that  both  parties  placed  their  best  ships  and 
most  trust-worthy  forces  in  the  Mrings,  ana  those  less  so  in  the  centre. 

»  Signals.]  On  these,  which  were  usually  red,  like  banners,  see  Potter** 
Archeeol.,  or  Robinson's  Gr.  Antiq. 

«  Men  at  arms.]  These  were,  doubtless,  used  for  hoarding ;  and  the 
archers  and  lancers  for  distant  annoyance. 

3  Equipped.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  irapitTKtvwrfjikvoi,  which  is 
usually  referred  to  the  accoutring  of  the  soldiers.  But  that  never  under- 
went much  change  during  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  nor  was  it 
capable  of  much  ;  so  that  the  term  dTreipSTtpov  would  be  very  unsuitable. 
Besides,  though  the  participle  is  put  in  the  masculine,  as  accommodated  to 
the  masculine  noun  preceding,  yet  as  there  the  sailors  are  put  for  the  ships, 
so  here  the  napiffK.  must  be  explained  suitably  thereto,  and  be  understood 
to  refer  either  to  the  making  or  fitting  up  of  the  ships,  or  the  management 
or  manoeuvring  of  ships  in  action  with  skill,  and  on  tactical  principles. 

*  Weil  maintained.]  As  the  KopTipd  must  be  repeated  at  ofio'naey  so  there 
must  be  an  accommodation  of  the  term  to  both  sentences. 
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Kke  a  land  engagement  than  a  sea  Jight.^  For  when  once 
they  had  laid  each  other  close  abreast,  they  were,  both 
from  the  crowd  ^  and  throng  of  the  ships,  not  easily  sepa- 
rated, but  placed  their  chief  reliance  for  victory  on  the  men 
at  arms  on  the  decks,  who  maintained  a  stationary  combat  ^, 
while  the  vessels  remained  motionless.  There  was,  too,  no 
cutting  the  line  ",  [or  charges  and  tacks,]  but  each  fought  it 
out  rather  with  passionate  vehemence  and  brute  force  ^,  than 
with  skill.     There  was  every  where  a  great  tumult,  and  the 


»  More  like  '^JSght,]  This  passage  has  been  imitated  by  Herod.  7, 2, 4 
and  Procop.  p.  356,  ^v  dk  vavfiaxia  itjayav  ujxvpd.^  inKofiaxias  Irrxvporkpa 
dviTa\  where  I  would  read  kfiipeputHpa  ov<Ta,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Marg. 
Ifi0cp?}c  ovaa  and  wi^ofiaxuf* 

6  Crowd.]     Turba^  throng,  tumult ;  as  Luke,  22,  6.  and  Acts,  21,18. 

7  Men  <U  arms —  combat.]  Karatyravrig  denotes  maintaining  the  ut^na 
staiaria,  fighting  hand  to  hand.  This  passage  seems  to  have  been  m  the 
mind  of  Hesych.,  Karaffrpiitfjutra.  rrjc  i/ea>c  fitpog  Iv  tf  ItTTuyreg  vavfjiaxovffiv. 
See  Schefier  de  re  navali,  2,  5.  Neither  he,  however,  nor  other  antiquaries, 
give  us  any  account  of  the  number  of  these  marines  (as  we  should  now  call 
them),  nor  am  I  able  myself  to  afford  much  information  thereupon.  Only 
two  passages  are  known  to  me  which  bear  on  this  point.  From  Plutarch, 
in  his  Themist.  c.  14.,  we  find  that  th^  number  of  soldiers  on  deck  at  the 
battle  of  Salamis  was  but  sixteen,  four  of  which  were  archers,  the  rest  men 
at  arms.  That  the  number  was  afterwards  increased^  I  find  from  his  Cimon, 
C.  12.,  vavg  irXarvrkpaQ  iiroititriv,  Kai  dtdpa<nv  roiQ  Karaorpiafjiatnv  idwKtv,  wc 
&u  iwb  TToKKdv  birXirotv  /4ax'(/A<t>r£pai  npoa^poivro  to7q  iroXtfjiioic, 

By  the  7)(TvxaKov<rwv  is  meant,  that  the  ships  were  moored  alongside  of 
each  other,  and  not  kept  in  motion  by  the  practice  of  the  l/i/3oX})  or  SUk' 
vXovQt  or  any  other  nautical  evolution. 

^  CutHng  the  line.]  This  seems  to  be  the  best  interpretation  of  the 
iuKirXovQy  which  is  very  superficially  treated  on  by  the  commentators.  It  is 
explained  by  the  Scholiast,  charge  and  tack.  But  that  seems  rather  to  desig- 
nate the  ififioXri,  In  the  iuKTrkovg  the  purpose  of  the  charge  was  not,  as  in 
the  former  case,  to  break  away  the  oars,  break  in  the  hull,  disable  or  sink 
any  one  ship;  but  to  cut  through  the  line,  and  attack  it  in  the  rear,  and  so 
separate  one  part  from  the  rest,  that  it  might  be  attacked  in  detail,  and 
overpowered.  Thus  the  Schol.  on  2, 89.  excellently  explains  it  rhk^ifiiKKuv 
KoX  «ia<rxt^eii/  r^v  riav-  ivavriotv  ra^iv.  So  also  Suidas  on  iripivXiiv  (I  sus- 
pect (rom  some  very  antient  Scholiast  on  Thucyd.) :  rh  duKwXuv,  rb  rifidvra 
Ttfv  rd^iv  Tuiv  Ivavritav  iIq  rovirhut  ykvia^ai.  This  very  manoeuvre  was 
revived,  and  used  with  great  effect,  in  gaining  most  of  our  naval  victories 
for  the  last  fifty  years,  bv  Rodney,  Nelson,  and  others.  The  earliest  men- 
tion I  find  oi  it  is  in  Herod.  6, 1 2.  ^k(i>q  roXtn  ipiTrjffi  xp'h^^^'''^  ddKTrXoov 
'xouvfttvog  Tvm  vavai  di  dXX^Xwv,  i.  e.  that  he  might  exercise  the  rowers  in 
the  use  of  the  diecplus.  The  word  occasionally  occurs  in  the  historians ; 
and  I  shall  treat  on  it  more  at  large  in  my  edition. 

»  Passionate — force,]  This  version  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  by  an 
imitation  in  Appian,  1, 75.  ovSk  Xoynr^tf^  fi  iirurrrffiy  rtvi,  tiXXri  ^/>^r^  xp^/'^^^)'* 
Ko^dvtp  dripla^  and  Livy,  1.  5, 49.  '*  ira  magis  quam  consilio  m  Roroanos 
incurrunt." 
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engagement  was  desultory,  during  which  the  Athenian  ships, 
coming  up  to  the  Corcyreans  when  they  were  hard  pressed, 
kept  the  enemy  in  awe,  but  did  not  commence  any  attack;  the 
commanders  observing  the  charge  they  had  received  from  the 
Athenians.  As  to  the  Corinthians,  their  right  wing  was  most 
pressed.  ^^  For  the  Corcyreans,  with  twenty  ships,  routing  and 
chasing  them  in  disorder  to  the  continent,  advanced  up  to 
their  camp,  and  disembarking,  burnt  the  empty  tents,  and 
plundered  the  baggage.  ^^  Here,  then,  the  Corinthians  and 
their  allies  were  worsted,  and  the  Corcyreans  had  the  advan- 
tage. But  where  the  Corinthians  themselves  were,  on  the 
left,  they  were  decidedly  victorious,  those  twenty  ships  of  the 
Corcyreans  (out  of  a  smaller  number  ^^)  not  being  retqrned  *^ 
from  the  pursuit  [of  the  beaten  right  wing].  The  Athenians, 
however,  seeing  the  Corcyreans  hard  pressed,  now  rendered 
them  assistance  with  less  hesitation ;  at  first,  indeed,  abstain- 
ing^^ from  making  a  charge  with  the  beak ;  but  after  the  defeat 
became  manifest,  and  the  Corinthians  kept  hanging  upon  their 
rear,  then  indeed,  every  one  fell  heartily  to  the  work,  and 


<o  Most  preued.]  Uovw,  in  this  use,  has  nearly  the  same  sense  as 
iruZoiAoi,  And  so  laboro  is  employed  by  the  Latin  writers,  especially  Caesar ; 
as  in  a  similar  passage  of  Bell.  Gall.  1. 7,  S3,  "  Maxime  ad  superiores  muni- 
tiones  laboraturJ* 

> »  Plundered  ike  baggage.]  This  is  but  feebly  rendered  by  Hobbes  and 
Smith,  "  took  away  their  baggage.*'  Atapna^ttv  signifies  to  search  through 
(M)  any  articles,  and  carry  off  (a^Tro^w)  what  we  please,  as  8,  31  and  36. 
Here  the  Corcyreans  could  not  take  the  whole ;  therefore  they  snatched 
up  whatever  seemed  most  valuable,  and  left  the  rest  a  prey  to  the  flames. 

On  the  sense  here  of  xpvf^Ta  (namely  moveable  property)  I  have  before 
treated. 

»«  Smaller  numberJ]  This  is  a  remarkable,  but,  perhaps,  the  primary,  sense 
of  vXij^og,  by  which  it  denotes  simply  a  number,  without  reference  to  great 
or  small.  See  Luke,  23, 1. 

>s  Not  being  returned.]  It  is  probable  that  they  were  too  long  ocaipied 
on  the  plunder,  by  which  some  precious  time  was  lost,  and  all  chance  gone 
of  retrieving  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

»•»  At  first,  indeed,  abstaining,  ^c]  Such  is  the  sense  of  these  words,  which 
has  been  strangely  misconceived  by  Hobbes,  Smith,  and  Gail ;  indeed  no 
interpreter  has  attended  to  the  true  force  of  lfifiS<Xttv,  which  signifies  to 
assault  with  the  beak,  or  of  ipyov,  which  denotes  battle.  By  nag  is  denoted 
every  one,  both  Corcyrean  and  Athenian;  and  the  words  following  are 
exegetical  of  the  preceding,  and  signify  that  there  was  no  longer  any  dis* 
tinction  between  Corcyrean  and  Athenian.  St.  Luke  (Acts  1 5,  9.)  says  very 
similarlv,  koX  oifSky  duKpivf ;  where  see  my  note. 

Smith,  with  singular  stupidity,  renders  it,  *<  there  was  no  longer  any  time 
for  discretion.'* 
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there  was  no  longer  any  distinction,  for  things  were  brought 
to  such  a  pass,  that  the  Corinthians  and  Athenians  must  of 
necessity  ^^  attack  each  other. 

L.  The  rout  having  now  commenced,  the  Corinthians  did  not 
take  in  tow  ^  and  haul  off  the  hulls  (for  mere  hulls  they  were), 


i»  Of  necessity.]  Namely,  in  the  confusion  of  a  running  fight. 
»  Did  not  take  in  tow — me^i*]  There  are  few  passages  that  have  given 
more  trouble  to  the  commentators  than  this.  The  English  readers  of 
Hobbes  and  Smith  may  think  it  unnecessary  to  be  told  that  the  Corinthians 
"  did  not  toviroffthe  vessels  they  had  sunk.'*  For,  if  sunken,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  they  could  have  been  towed  off.  Duker  notices  the  diffi- 
culty, but  makes  no  attempt  to  remove  it.  Bauer  will  not  acknowledge  it, 
in  order  to  be  excused  from  engaging  with  it.  Others,  indeed,  as  Kistemm. 
and  Matthise  endeavour  to  avoid  the  embarras  by  taking  tic  Karadvauav 
the  sense,  **  which  they  might  have  done,  if  they  had  chosen :"  but  this  force 
in  of  the  optative  is  so  precarious,  that  to  resort  to  it  here  would  seem  a  mere 
shift  employed  **  for  the  nonce  ;^  besides,  one  cannot  suppose  that  the 
most  important  fact  of  the  sent3nce  would  be  left  lurking  under  a  mere 
sign  of  the  optative.  In  considering  this  difficulty  of  towing  sunken  ships 
(in  which  the  wits  of  the  commentators  are  themselves  well  nigh  sunken), 
it  is  strange  that  they  should  have  been  so  slow  in  laying  hold  of  the  rope 
which  has  been  kindly  thrown  out  by  the  Scholiast  on  c.  54.,  and  which,  I 
think,  is  the  only  clue  to  guide  us  through  this  difficulty.  He  tells  us  that 
the  term  signifies  titpw<tkhv,  i.  e.  to  put  hors  de  combat.  By  being  pierced 
in  various  parts,  and  bruised  by  the  shocks,  they  would  be  so  leaky  as  to 
become  water-logged,  and  therefore  unfit  for  use;  though  they  might,  if  no 
time  were  lost,  be  towed  to  some  near  port.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
miserable  wretches  who  could  find  no  boats,  or  any  thing  whereon  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  sea,  remained  on  board ;  as  we  find  from  a  kindred 
passage  of  Xen.  Hist.  1,  (5,  Z6,  irXiiv  lirl  tUq  Karahdvicviac  vavg,  kuI  tov^ 
in'  airCiv  dv^pwwovc.  and  1,  T,  35.  trut^ilg  Itri  Karadvetic  vsu>g,  and  Herod. 
6,  17,  5.  yavXovg  Sk  iv^avra  KaraSvaag,  Kcd  xpi]fiaTa  XaPutv  'XoXKd.  The 
same  sense  (which  may  be  proved  also  from  c.  54.  where  rar.  acain  occurs) 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  kindred  term  SuKp^tiput  (as  Thucyd.  l,  54.  and 
8,  9S.J,  and  aTrcXXvp  in  Xen.  Hist.  1,1,7  Hence  is  placed  beyond  doubt, 
a  timid  conjecture  of  Schweigh  on  Appian.  T.  1,  575,  74.  kuI  dutp^dprfirav 
—  IXfi^riiTav,  where,  had  the  learned  editor  remembered  this  sense,  he 
would  have  propounded  his  conjecture  with  more  confidence. 

Thus,  I  trust,  the  above  sense,  which  has  also  been  espoused  by  Abresch, 
Reiske,  Heilman,  Gottl.,  and  Gocller,  has  been  fully  established. 

As  to  the  vKiieitri  rutv  vt&v,  which  has  also  occasioned  some  trouble,  the 
most  effective  mode  of  treating  the  difficulty  is,  to  suppose,  as  I  have  done 
(after  the  Schol.,  Kistemm.,  and  Coray\  that  the  term  is  used,  to  show  the 
miserable  plight  to  which  the  ships  had  been  reduced,  having  become,  as  it 
.  were,  mere  hulls.  Such  is  the  sense  adopted  by  Dr.  Blomfield  on  iEschyh 
Pers.  4f  5.  <ric<i^i|  twv  vtuv.  It  is  true  that  the  examples  there  adduced  by 
the  learned  editor  are  not  all  of  them  to  the  purpose;  for  in  the  passages 
of  Euripides  vktag  oKa^ti  is  a  mere  pleonasm  for  vavg.  Yet  this  is  apparent 
both  from  the  etymon  of  the  word  (which  is  exactly  like  that  of  hull  and 
hold\  and  from  Pollux,  1, 9.  who  reckons  up,  among  other  parts  of  the  ship, 
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oF  the  ships  which  they  might  disable^  but  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  men^  cruising^  up  and  down  among  the  floating 
fragments,  intent  rather  to  butcher  than  to  capture;  and,* 
not  perceiving  that  their  right  wing  was  beaten,  they  un- 
knowingly killed  some  of  their  own  friends.  For  the  ships 
on  both  sides  being  numerous,  and  occupying  a  great  extent 
of  sea,  it  was  not  easy,  when  they  were  mingled  in  combat,  to 
distinguish  who  were  conquering,  or  who  defeated.  This  sea- 
fight,  indeed,  was,  of  all  that  had  preceded  it,  of  Greeks  against 
Greeks,  by  far  the  most  considerable. 

The  Corinthians,  having  pursued  the  G)rcyreans  to  the 
shore,  turned  their  attention  to  the  wrecks  and  their  own 
slain  ^,  most  of  whom  they   succeeded  in   bringing  to  Sy- 


KoXkov  (TK^g,  Ua^  vk*ag,  also  Eurip.  Iph.  Taur.  742.  vahg  tUrptjffia  okA^, 
Troad.  543.  vabq  ixni  iXKoipog  Ki\aiv6v,  Polysen.  3,  11,  3.  whence  is  illus- 
trated Polysen.  1,  48,  4.,  and  Dio  Cass.  629, 69.,  to  omit  numerous  other 
passages  which  I  could  adduce,  many  of  which  are  ill  understood. 

As  to  the  fIXicov  dva^ovfuvoif  it  signifies  lasfnng  to  and  hauling  cff,  and  the 
expression  may  (as  Bauer  thinks)  be  taken  as  if  one  word.  ' kvaBda^ai  often 
is  used  in  this  sense  by  the  historians,  though  it  is  not  unfrequently  misun- 
derstood by  the  commentators,  and  corrupted  by  the  scribes.  Among  the 
many  passages  1  have  at  hand  I  select  the  following :  Dio  Cass.  p.  212, 2. 
(evidently  imitated  from  this  passage),  Kal  rd  (TKopri  rtk  fdv  avtippnyvvvro 
lpi€tiXXofiBva,  tA  dk  KaremfiTrpavTO  w^irTdfiiva*  dXXd,  dvaSvSfUva,  &(nnp  KivA 
dvdpwv,  hKkovto,  where  read  Avadoiffiivoy  and  at  291,  90.  for  avi^ixxavro^ 
dvedritravTO, 

«  Cruising — fragments^  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  ^uincXkovrtQ^ 
which  ought  to  be  pointed  off.  They  cruised,  it  seems,  throng  and  through 
the  scene  of  action,  and  the  vavdyia,  in  order  to  sink  all  that  was  yet  float- 
ing, whether  boats,  masts,  yards,  or  timber ;  and  thus  effectually  destroy  the 
men  who  clung  to  them.  Of  this  atrocious  cruelty  (for  which  nothing  can 
be  pleaded  but  retaliation)  the  historian  shows  his  abhorrence  by  the  term 
^vtveiv,  butcher.  From  the  air  of  the  sentence,  we  may  presume  that  it  was 
rather  more  usual  to  cruise  about  among  the  wrecks  in  order  to  make  cap^ 
Hves,  than  to  kUl, 

3  Attention  to  —  «/atyt.]  i.  e.  to  save  them,  and  what  they  could  (rom  the 
wrecks,  and  remove  the  slain  for  burial.  Hence  may  be  emended  a  passage 
of  Liban.Or.  173.  D.  liMKOvrkQ  n  tov  i^taypilv  fiaXXov  ^  rov  <pvyilv  eyiyvovro, 
where  read  iputvivuv, 

'Savdyia.    Here  may  be  compared  a  beautiful  passage  of  iEschyl.  Agam. 

AT    A^r...<^.  ^..a<«r...   ^!.\^^.^^    A.' 7^..   ..<.^^»7^  *  A  ..x^.-^.  *  A  ^.^.:r^.    ;^^,^,»^T,*t  «>' 


643.  dpHfuv  Av^ovv  irsXayoc  AiyaXov  vtKpoXq  *Av^p&v  'AxauaVj  vavriKwv  r 

"      !  tne  sea  is  said  to  be  vavaylof* 
^yov  /3pora)v.    This  passage  is  imitated  by  Ludan  Ver.  Hist.  §  42.  t.2, 103. 


ipeiTTtwv.,  and  Pers.  491.  where  tne  sea  is  said  to  be  vavayiiov  wkri^owm  koI 


rpawofuvoi  irpbg  rtk  vavdyuXf  rwv  w\ii<rr(av  lTrEKpdrri<rav  Kai  rd  iavTwv 
dviiXovTo  Indeed  he  has,  throughout  that  battle  of  the  islands,  copied  our 
author;  just  as  he,  probably,  had  in  mind  Herod.  8, 18,  4.  a»c  ^lOKpt^ivrtg 
ix  T-^c  vavftaxi^fJC  dirriWdx^tioav,  tS>v  fikv  vtKpiav  Kai  t&v  vavffyitav  irri- 
Kftdrtov. 
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bota*  (a  desert  port  of  Thesprotia),  whither  the  BarWian 
land  forces  had  rendezvoused  to  their  assistance.  Having 
accomplished  this,  they  again  assembled,  and  made  sail  against 
the  Corcyreans,  who,  with  the  remaining  ships,  and  such  as 
were  at  all  seaworthy*,  together  with  the  Athenian  ones, 
advanced  to  meet  them,  fearing  lest  they  should  attempt  to 
effect  a  landing  on  their  territory.  Now  by  this  time  it  was 
evening,  and  the  paean  had  just  been  sounded  ^  for  the  attack, 
when  the  Corinthians  suddenly  rowed  to  prow',  having  de- 


*  Si/bota.l  It  is  observable  that  the  port  has  here  and  always  elsewhere.the 
article^nd  the  itlandg  a  little  before  mentioned,as  regularly  have  it  not.  'The 
use  of  the  term  tmth  the  article  appears  to  come  nearer  to  the  original  one« 
and  therefore  it  maybe  presumed  that  the  islands  obtained  their  name  from 
the  continental  Sybota,  not  vice  versa,  as  Cellarius  fancied,  who  also  mistakes 
the  meaning  of  the  next  term  Xc/i7)v  hrifioQ.  It  is  not  so  called,  because 
few  or  none  visited  it,  but  because  it  had  no  town.  The  port  seems  to  have 
been  partly  fomie'l  by  a  small  river  which  there  has  its  outlet. 

One  may  remark  the  pious  care  with  which  they  attended  to  the  preserv- 
ation, or  at  least  recovery  for  burial,  of  their  countrymen ;  for  the  histo- 
rian records  thdr  turning  back  for  this  purpose,  after  having  chased  the 
enemy  to  their  shores.  And  having  recorded  this  duty,  he  adds,  "  And 
after  having  done  thisy  they  again  collected  and  made  towards  the  enemy." 
I  mention  this,  because  Mitford  seems  to  do  injustice  to  the  Corinthians. 

5  Remaining  ships  —  sea-worthtf.]  Such  is  plainly  the  sense  of  rmc 
vXot/ioic  Kai  '6aai  ritrav  Xoiircd,  which  must  not  be  too  rigidly  interpreted. 
There  is  a  hysteron  proteron ;  and  by  Xoitt.  is  meant,  left  uninjured ;  as 
the  Scholiast  perceived. 

Mitford  is  wrong  in  saving  that  the  Corcyreans  quitted  their  port,  when 
they  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy.  They  had  not  gone  to  port  in  Corcyra, 
but  only,  as  appesu^  from  the  next  chapter,  to  the  promontory  of  Leucimme, 
where  there  was,  it  seems,  anchorage,  and  convenience  for  disembarkation 
and  encampment. 

It  certainly  evinced  the  courage  of  the  Corcyreans,  that  they  so  soon 
rallied,  and  mustered  their  forces  for  a  renewal  of  the  combat*  A  similar 
instance  occurs  in  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  after  their  defeat  off  Cape 
Trafalgar.  This  may,  with  Mitford,  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  assurances  of  Lacedemonius. 

^  P<jBan — sounded]  On  this  I  shall  treat  at  large  in  my  edition;  for 
the  present  referring  my  readers  to  Blomfield  on  iEschyl.  Theb.  254» 
6\v\vyfi6v  Upbv  ivfispij  iraiavivov ;  to  whose  learned  remarks  I  will  only  add, 
that  though  there  were  in  later  times  two  Pseans,  one  before  the  battle  in 
honour  of  Mars,  the  other  after  victory,  to  the  honour  of  Apollo,  it  seems 
at  first  to  have  been  only  a  shout,  of  which  the  earliest  vestige  is  found  in 
1  Sam.  17,20.  "  and  shouted  for  the  battle,"  a  phrase  exactljr  parallel  to 
this  of  Thucyd.  And  so  Livy,j  9, 32.  ''expectantes  ut  ab  adversariis  clamor  et 
pugna  inciperet."  This  is  also  countenanced  by  the  6\v\vyfLbv  of  iEschylus. 
What  was  the^ exact  sound,  philologists  and  antiouaries  do  not  tell  us.  I 
have,  however,' been  enabled  to  discover  from  PluttThes.  22.  that  it  was 
tkiki,  the  original  of  our  halloo. 

^  '  Rowed  to  prow,]    This  is,  I  conceive,  the  most  literal  and  correct  ver- 
sion of  the  difiicult  phrase  Trov/^vav  Uoovovro,  on  which  so  many  philolo- 
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scried  twenty  sail  of  vessels  advancing,  which  the  Athenians 
had  sent  out  after  the  ten  as  a  reinforcement,  fearing  (what 
actually  happened)  lest  the  Corcjrreans  should  be  defeated, 
and  those  ten  ships  should  be  too  few  to  render  any  material 
assistance. 

LI.  The  Corinthians  first  descrying  them,  and  suspecting 
that  they  came  from  Athens,  and  that  there  were  more  of  them 
than  they  saw,  gradually  retreated.  By  the  CJorcyreans, 
however,  they  were  not  yet  discerned,  for  they  sailed  in  a 
course   which   kept  them  more  out  of  their  ken.'     Hence 


gists  have  exercised  themselves  to  little  purpose.  Grsevius  and  Gottleb. 
explain  it  irdubere  remos.  But  that,  which  our  sailors  call  backing  water,  is 
quite  another  thing,  and  only  keeps  the  vessel  still,  does  not  make  it  go 
backward.  The  same  objection  applies  to  Smith's  version,  "  slackened 
their  course  ;*'  and  when  he  tells  us  m  his  note,  that  the  phrase  signifies  to 
knock  the  hind  deck,  that  is,  explaining  ignotum  per  i^notius.  Ais  to  the 
version  of  Gfail,  "  firent  partir  la  poupe  la  premiere,'*  it  is  yet  more  obscure 
than  the  original.  I  apprehend  that  ihe  misconception,  and  the  difQpulty, 
have  been  occasioned  by  not  considering  carefully  enough  the  ratio  significa' 
tiomt.  The  expression  is  (as  the  Scholiast  saw)  elliptical,  and  we  must 
supply  tig,  ivi,  or  irp6g.  Now  the  complete  phrase  occurs  in  Herod.  8, 84. 
ol  E.  iiri  xpvfivTiv  dviKpovovro ;  and  a  little  further  on,  where  for  in  Trpvfi' 
•vriv  AvoKpoviiT^aiy  reaa,  with  Port.,  iwi  wpvfi, ;  for  Valckn.  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  preposition  had  no  place  in  this  phrase.  It  occurs  also 
in  Appian  2, 866.  rT)v  vavv  Kpovovrig  iiri  irpvfjivav,  and  Onosander,  p.  29. 
The  elliptical  one  is  found  in  Dio  Cass.  571, 73.  Arrian  Exp.  Al.  5,  7, 6.  and 
1 7, 12.  Anpian  t.  1, 751.,  Ludan  t.  2, 103.  It  occurs  in  the  active  in  Appian 
2,  866.  Polyb.  16,  J,  8.  Eurip.  Andr.  1097.  and  manv  other  passages  wnich 
I  shall  adduce  in  my  edition.  I  will  only  observe  that  the  Scholiast  here 
well  explains  it  iirl  rijfv  irpvfivav  KioinjXaTtXv.  He  has  not,  indeed,  described 
how  it  was  done.  Of  that,  however,  we  are  fully  informed  by  the  Schol.  on 
Aristoph.  Upvfivav  Kpovtratr^at,  he  says,  is  used  when  furoKct^havrtQ  ol  ipkrai 
Ikatfyouv  6iri<no  ivi  n)v  wpvfivav,  wf  JJrav  etc  Xifikva  ihkpxoin-ai,  'iva  n^v 
frpvfivaif  lie  y^v  lYtai<7(  vtvowav,  i.  e.  when  the  rowers,  sitting;  the  contrary 
way  on  their  benches,  rowed  backward,  i.  e.  to  poop,  &c.  This,  however, 
was  done  not  only  in  coming  to  shore,  but  (as  we  have  seen)  in  retreat. 
Thus  there  are  two  expressions,  KpoOiiv,  or  Kpovfrdtr^aif  vavv  ivi  npvfivrfv, 
and  Kpovta^ai  M  irpvfi.  The  first  is  used  proprie  ;  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Kpouat  not  only  signifies  to  knock  or  beat,  but  to  row,  which  is 
beating  the  water.  2.  We  have  the  passive,  as  here ;  and  then  what  is  only 
proper  to  the  ships  is,  by  a  common  figure,  applied  to  the  men. 

I  will  only  add,  that  this  antient  custom,  like  many  others,  is  still  retained 
in  the  East,  as  I  find  from  the  words  of  Major  Symes,  in  his  Travels  to 
Ava,  p.  500.,  Pinkerton's  Collection,  vol.  9.  "  The  Birman  rowers  arc 
expert  in  rowing  the  ships  backward,  and  impel  the  vessel  with  stem  fore- 
most.   This  is  their  mode  of  retreat." 

»  Out  of  their  ken.]  The  Scholiast  explains,  "  behind  their  backs ;"  but 
the  Athenian  squadron  could  not  well  be  in  that  direction  to  either  fleet : 
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they  wondei:ed  at  the  Corinthians  rowing  to  prow,  until  some 
of  their  number  discerned  and  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of 
those  ships.  Then  they  themselves  retired  (for  it  began  now 
to  grow  dark),  and  the  Corinthians  turned  their  backs,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  battle.^  Thus  they  parted  from  each 
other,  and  the  engagement  terminated  at  night  To  the  Cor- 
cyreans,  as  they  were  encamping  at  Leucimme,  these  twenty 
ships  from  Athens  (commanded  by  Glauco,  son  of  Leager; 
and  Andocides,  son  of  Leogoras),  holding  on  their  course 
through  the  wrecks  and  carcasses,  made  the  shore  in  no  long 
time  after  they  were  descried.  Now  the  Corcyreans  (for  it 
^as  now  night)  were  in  fear  lest  they  should  be  enemies ;  but, 
on  recognising  them,  they  also  came  to  anchor.^ 


Mitford  sftys  they  were  doubling  a  headland,  which  is  yet  more  improba- 
ble. It  should  seem  that  they  sailed  in  jlank  of  the  Corinthians ;  and  the 
course  they  took  would  bring  them  sooner  under  their  observation.  Here 
the  Scholiast  might  haVe  compared  a  kindred  passage  at  4, 96.  it.  rov  Sufta' 
vovg  6pfifi<rac  foan  fir^  Idtiv  iKtivovg,  &c.  Here  again  I  have  to  notice  an 
egregious  blunder  in  some  of  the  common  maps  and  plans.  According  to 
their  position  of  the  two  fleets,  the  Corcyreans  must  have  seen  them  first. 

«  Put  an  end  to  the  battle,'}  Such  is  the  sense  of  ^iakv<nv  ta-oi^cravro, 
which  is  simply  for  ^uXv^ritrav,  and  does  not  signify  (as  the  Lex.  Thucyd. 
explains)  **  made  a  dismissal  of  their  fleet."  It  is  strangely  rendered  by 
Hobbes,  "  dissolved  themselves,"  which  Smith  certainly  has  not  improved 
upon  in  his  version,  **  had  dissolved  their  order."  Surely  he  micht  have 
remembered,  that  the  ships  of  a  fleet  did  not  dissolve  their  order,  when  thev 
received  a  signal  for  retreat,  like  a  company  of  recruits  at  the  end  of  drill, 
but  went  in  perfect  order,  and  took  up  tneir  anchorage,  or  station,  on  shore, 
one  by  one,  with  the  same  regularity.  A  still  worse  blunder  is  committed 
by  Hobbes,  who  renders  tlirov  JJrt  vfjtc  Uelvai  iwiirXkovmv,  "  said  they  were 
enemies."  He  fell  into  this  by  supposing  that  the  Corcyreans  retired  taking 
them  to  be  enemies :  but  they  retired,  as  it  is  added,  because  it  now  grew 
dark.  The  punctuation  is,  rSre  ^k  xal  ai/roi  Avexf*>poifv  (^vviffKSraKe  ydp  -fidij) 
Kcd  01  Kop.  I  would  observe  that  this  clause  KwetTK.  yAp  i^^i^has  been  bor- 
rowed by  most  of  the  later  historians.  On  the  impersonal  use  of  the  word, 
similar  to  our  idiom,  sec  the  grammarians,  who  have,  however,  missed  a 
singular  p/fita^ctt/io  in  Poly b.  31,  21,  9.  (TvaKOT6ZovTOQ  dpri  rov  Oeov, 

3  Came  to  anchor,]  Portus,  Gottlcb.,  and  one  of  the  Scholiasts  render, 
**  brought  them  to  anchor ;"  and  such  was  formerly  the  mode  in  which  I 
myself  took  the  passage  :  but  that  sense  would  require  the  article;  as  in 
Horn.  Od.  y.  11.  r))v  i'  &pfii(rav;  Lycoph.  872.  hpfutraq  <rKd<f>oc;  Herod.  6, 
107.  Karayofievag  ig  rbv  M.  toq  vkoQ  oijo/it^c.  The  common  mode  of  inter- 
pretation is  defended  by  all  the  MSS.,  and  by  the  usus  loquendi ;  for  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  instance  of  dpfiitratr^ai  in  an  active,  whereas  it  often  occurs 
in  a  reflected,  sense  with  the  subaudition  of  iavroQ,  So  in  a  kindred  passage 
of  Xen.  Hist.  1, 1, 15.  ^TTc/^iy  Mpfilffavro;  and  so  Procop.  116, 13.  172,26. 
Appian  2,  854.  end  855.;  and  at  Appian  1,  479.  td  vijfc  —  fiiriawriSdv  o^firj^ 
aavro,  I  would  restore  6pfu<y»,  which  Sch weigh,  without  reason^  changed 
to  opfiijtr.  On  the  contrary,  in  Arrian  E.  A.  6, 19, 1.  ivraii^^a  App<rdvr«r, 
I  conjecture  opfitiedvrm^,  which  occurs  in  our  author  just  after.    Thus 
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LII.  On  the  following  day,  the  thirty  Athenian  ships,  and 
such  of  the  Corey reans  as  were  fit  for  sea,  set  sail  for  the 
port  of  Sybota,  occupied  by  the  0>rinihians,  in  order  to  see 
whether  they  would  fight  But  those,  putting  off  from  the 
shore  S  and  ranging  their  ships  in  the  deep  sea,  kept  quiet, 
not  meaning  of  their  own  accord  to  commence  battle;  con- 
sidering, as  they  did,  the  accession  of  fresh  strength  from 
Athens,  and  in  what  numerous  difficulties  they  were  involved, 
both  respecting  the  custody  of  the  prisoners  they  had  on 
board,  and  the  want  of  materials  for  refitting  the  fleet  in  so 
desert  a  place.  Nay,  indeed,  their  thoughts  were  rather 
occupied  about  their  passage  home,  and  how  it  might  be  ac- 
complished; for  they  were  afraid  lest  the  Athenians,  con- 
sidering the  treaty  as  broken  because  they  had  come  to  blows, 
might  not  allow  them  to  pass  unmolested. 

LIII.  They  determined,  therefore,  to  embark  some  per- 
sons in  a  skiff^   and   send   them  without  the   heraldic  in- 


opfiiZav,  the  active,  ugnifies  to  ''bring  to  anchor,"  as  a  pilot  does ;  6pfii<r«r^ai^ 
« to  come  to  port,  or  anchor,"  to  take  anchorage.  Here,  therefore,  we  must 
understand  cu  vtitg  from  the  preceding,  and  not  take  the  nearer  nominative 
KtpKvpaioi,    A  harshness,  indeed,  but  Thucydidean. 

»  Putting  off  from  the  shore.]  This  may  be  more  technically  rendered, 
**  weighing  anchor,  or  heaving  off."  And,  indeed,  the  critics  exceedingly 
object  to  the  word  rdc  vavc,  as  being  at  variance  with  the  true  ratio 
phraseos,  which  requires  r^  ayjcujoac.  They,  therefore,  would  cancel  the 
words  vavc  durh  riJQ  yrjSy  and  substitute  rdg  dyicvp€tQ»  But  are  we  to  sup- 
pose  that  such  exalted  minds  as  that  of  our  historian,  must  ever  have  m 
remembrance  the  PhUologorumatqxie  Grammaticortm  dicta?  Now  the  word 
cupiiv  is  found  in  our  autnor  even  without  any  thing  being  added ;  and  as  he 
has  no  w/tere  expressed  dyKvpa^,  it  is  by  no  means  an  inconsistency  that  he 
has  here  expressed  vavc,  which,  thoup;n  the  other  be  more  usual  and  cor- 
rect, yet  may  be  tolerated,  especially  if  we  consider  that  the  operation  was, 
according  to  the  nature  of  antient  shipping,  effected  by  boats  more  than  by 
weighing  anchors.  And  our  own  seamen  have  the  very  phrase  heave  ihip^ 
which  implies  the  operation  in  question,  and  the  Romans  said  navem  solvere. 
See  my  note  on  Acts,  27, 13.,  where,  however,  I  have  spoken  minus  cogi- 
.tanter. 

To  show  how  unreasonable  critics  can  be,  I  would  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion of  Duker,  to  6.^6  rifc  yiig  afler  cdpiiv,  that  our  author  himself  at  3, 91. 
says  dpavTtc  iK  rijc  MrjXov,  and  that  one  of  no  inconsiderable  skill  as  a 
writer  {St,  Luke,  5,  3.)  has  IrravaytXv  U  ttiq  y^c,  as  also  other  authors  cited 
by  Wets,  and  Schleus.,  in  all  which  passages  vavv  must  be  supplied. 


as  Its 


Skiff]    The  word  denoted  generally  a  small  bark  attendant  on  a  ship, 
B  Mercury,  so  called  from  me  speed  with  which  it  carried  messages. 
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signe^  to  the  Athenians,  so  as  thereby  to  sound  their  mtenti<nis« 
The  persons  despatched  spoke  to  the  following  effect :  —  ^^  Ye 
do  us  wrong,  Athenians,  in  thus  commencing  war  and  breaking 
treaties,  by  hindering  us,  forcibly  and  violently,  from  avenging 
ourselves  on  our  enemies.  If,  however,  it  is  your  purpose  to 
prevent  us  from  proceeding  to  Corcyra,  or  wherever  else  we 
please,  why  then  at  once  destroy  the  treaty,  and  take  us  firsts 
and  treat  us  as  enemies."     Thus  spoke  they. 

Now  such  of  the  Corcyrean  camp  as  were  within  hearing, 
shouted  out  ^^  Seize  them,  and  put  them  to  death  ^  I "  But 
the  Athenians  returned  for  answer,  "  We  neither  are  com- 
mencing war,  O  Peloponnesians,  nor  are  breaking  the  treaty, 
but  we  come  as  auxiliaries  to  these  Corcyreans.  If,  therefore, 
ye  choose  to  proceed  any  where  else,  we  hinder  you  not;  but 
if  ye  sail  against  Corcyra  or  any  of  its  dependencies,  this  we 
will,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  prevent  being  done." 

LIV.  On  receiving  this  answer  from  the  Athenians,  the 
Corinthians  made  preparations  for  their  voyage  homeward, 
and  erected  a  trophy  on  the  continental  Sybota.  As  to  the 
Corcyreans,  they  applied  themselves  to  take  up  the  wrecks 


From  its  being  the  diminutive  of  JciXi^^,  we  may  suppose  it  to  have  answered 
to  our  cock'boat. 

s  Ituigne,  or  Caduceus.]  I  make  use  of  these  words  for  want  of  one  ia 
our  own  language,  and,  moreover,  because  the  wand  or  caduceus,  encircled 
with  snakes,  ascribed  to  Mercury,  is  the  very  one  here  meant.  The  term 
KtipvKiov  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  best  writers.  The  more  satisfac- 
tory account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scholiast  here  and  on  1, 146.,  who 
says  that  the  mip.  was  a  straight  stick  encircled  around  with  two  serpents 
having  their  crests  opposite  to  each  other.  Pollux  and  the  Etym.  Mag. 
add,  that  it  was  of  moderate  length,  and  bore  the  form  of  the  letter  ^. 
From  Lucian,  t.  2.  537.  I  find  that  they  were  sometimes  of  gold,  for 
though  Du  Soul  suspects  the  reading  KtjpOKiiov  xpvtrovVf  yet  it  is  confirmed 
by  Timaeus  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  54,55.  KtipvKia  ffidripa  kuI  xa><Ka,  The 
&holiast  says,  that  the  straight  stick  was  a  symbol  of  the  straight  forward 
language  which  becomes  an  ambassador ;  and  that  the  opposite  serpents  de- 
noted the  two  parties  at  enmity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  evident  that  the 
not  bearing  this  symbol  was  a  mode  of  showing  that  they  did  not  consider 
themselves  as  enemies. 

«  Shouted  —  death,]  These  were  doubtless  the  mob,  who  are  usually 
not  tardy  in  the  commission  of  such  atrocity.  Thus  in  the  case  of  our 
Lord  Jesus,  some  cried  out,"  Crucify  him,  crucify  him  !"  See  Luke,  28, 21. 
Many  similar  exclamations  I  could  cite  from  the  classical  writers;  asEurip. 
Rbes.  385.  xmc,  xotf .  and  especially  from  Aristoph. 
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and  corpses  that  had  been  driven  to  them  on  the  shore  by 
the  surge  and  the  wind,  which,  rising  during  the  night,  scat- 
tered them  about  in  every  direction.  And  they  too  set  up, 
in  opposition,  a  trophy  on  the  insular  Sybota,  in  quality  of 
conquerors.  Now  the  following  were  the  grounds  on  which 
each  party  claimed  the  victory :  —  The  Corinthians  erected 
their  trophy  as  having  been  victorious  in  the  sea-fight  up  to 
the  night  ^,  so  as  to  carry  off  very  many  wrecks  and  carcasses ; 
and  as  having  made  prisoners  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  a 
thousand  %   and   as   having  disabled   about  seventy^  ships. 


^  Upto  thenighi,]  Such  is  the  sense  assigned  by  all  the  translators ;  and  it 
is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  general  use  of  the  word,  but  not  very  consistent 
with  facts.  For  to  say  that  they  had  been  victors  throughout  the  day  and 
up  to  the  night,  were  plainly  false,  their  right  wing  having  been  completely 
defeated,  with  the  loss,  as  we  afterwards  fuid,  of  thirty  ships.  They  must 
have  meant  that  up  to  the  night  of  the  day  of  the  battle  they  were  victors, 
inasmuch  as  the  rout  of  their  right  wing  cfid  not  lead  to  a  total  defeat  of 
the  whole  fleet ;  that,  as  they  were  at  night  victors,  and  as  theu*  left  and 
centre  were  decidedly  victonous,  and  the  day  terminated  in  their  favour,  so 
far  they  had  a  right  to  set  up  a  trophy. 

By  verjf  many  wrecks  we  may  understand,  as  is  said  at  c.  SO.^most  of  them. 
It  seems  that  aher  a  sea-fight,  the  taking  up  of  wrecks,  &c.,  was  similar  to 
removing  the  dead  for  bunal  in  a  land  engagement,  which  usually  decided 
who  had  been  the  victors. 

«  Upwards  of  a  thousand.]    It  appears  from  c.  55.  that  there  were  1050. 

3  Seventy.]  This  is  so  very  considerable  a  number,  that  one  might  almost 
suspect  an  error  in  a  figure.  For  the  whole  of  the  ships  of  the  left  wing 
could  not  have  amounted  to  so  man^r.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  defeat 
reached  to  the  centre,  and  extended  itself  to  the  whole  of  the  fleet  except 
the  right  wing,  which  was  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  routed  enemy,  and  by 
whose  delay  in  returning  all  chance  of  retrieving  the  day  was  lost.  But 
still  seventy  out  of,  perhaps,  eighty-five,  is  so  considerable  a  number  to  be 
sunh^  that  we  cannot  but  suppose,  with  almost  all  the  commentators,  that 
KaraSvHv  must  here  be  taken  m  the  sense  mettre  hors  de  combat.  Otherwise, 
indeed,  we  cannot  account  for  the  Corcyreans  immediately  making  head 
*' with  their  remaining  ships,  and  those  that  were  seapworthy;"  for  then 
such  language  would  not  be  applicable.  And  though  it  may  be  said,  that  if 
these  seventy  ships  were  ever  put  hors  de  combat^  they  could  not  have  formed 
part  of  those  described  as  sea-worthy  ;  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
IS  the  representation  of  an  enemy,  and,  as  usual,  an  exaggeration ;  for  though 
seventy  ships  might  be  very  much  shattered,  yet  it  should  seem  that  several 
of  them  were  still  sea-worthy  for  present  service.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
difference,  in  point  of  loss,  between  the  victors  and  vanquished,  might  not 
be  so  great  as  the  respective  loss  in  shins  would  induce  us  to  imagine.  For 
although  the  Corcyreans  had  seventy  snips  disabled,  yet  a  no  inconsiderable 
number  of  them,  it  may  be  supposed^  were  not  wholly  unserviceable;  whereas 
the  thirty  lost  by  the  Corintnians  appear  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
quite  disabled,  as  being  dashed  on  the  shore;  while  the  others  seem  to 
have  been  in  a  better  state,  by  having  sustained  their  damage  at  tea^  and  not 
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The  Corcyreans  erected  their  trophy  because  they  had  de- 
stroyed about  thirty  ships^  and  on  being  joined  by  the 
Athenians,  had  taken  up  the  wrecks  and  corpses  which  were 
driven  to  them;  and  because  the  Corinthians  had  the  pre* 
ceding  day,  at  sight  of  the  Athenian  ships,  rowed  to  prow, 
and  retreated  before  them ;  and  when  they  went  to  them  at 
Sybota,  they  came  not  out  to  fight  them,*  Thus  each  party 
ckimed  to  itself  the  victory. 

LV.  The  Corinthians  then  sailed  away  homeward,  and  on 
the  way  took  by  deceit  Anactorium  ^,  which  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  which  was  a  common  pos- 
session of  theirs  and  the  Corcyreans ;  and  fixing  here  some 
Corinthian  colonists^ ,  they  returned  home.     Of  the  Corey- 


having  been  stranded.  This  difference  seems  to  be  denoted  by  the  use  of 
the  term  ^ut^iipavrts  in  the  case  of  the  Corcyreans.  Hence  we  are  enabled 
to  see  why  the  Corinthians  refused  battle  the  next  day,  which  otherwise 
would  be  inexplicable. 

4  When  they  went  to  them — them.]  I  have  here  seen  no  reason  to  desert 
the  common  reading  iTreiSri  jX^ov,  though  Bekker  and  Goeller  edit  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  MSS.  iirddti  JX^ov  ol  'A^rivaXot.  My  reason  is,  ist. 
because  the  sense  thus  arising  is  frigid  and  feeble;  whereas  the  other, 
though  it  involves  some  harshness  in  the  omission  of  the  nominative,  and 
the  inconvenient  change  of  the  subject,  yet,  as  such,  is  perfectly  Thucydidean. 
Sdly.  Because  it  is  far  easier  to  account  for  the  insertion  than  the  omission 
of  Adf}vato(.  Nothing  was  so  probable  as  that  some  attempt  would  be 
made  to  supply  the  nominative,  which  seemed  wanting.  And  yet  there 
is  no  such  very  great  harshness;  for  the  JXdov  takes  its  nominative  from 
airroigy  which,  though  placed  first  in  the  clause  preceding,  yet  in  the  natural 
order  comes  last,  and  is  therefore  nearest. 

In  this  last  particular  there  is  certainly  exaggeration.  They  came  forth^ 
as  we  have  seen,  and  arranged  themselves  in  order  of  battle;  though  it  was 
doubtless  as  near  shore  as  possible,  in  order  to  have  the  aid  of  their  barba- 
rian allies,  and  they  had  evidently  no  mind  to  fight 

^  Anactorium  ]  Anactorium  is  here  said  bv  our  author  to  be  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  gulf;  and  ^et  he  elsewhere  describes  Actium 
as  such.  Thus  (asPoppo  observes)  it  is  impossible  to  determine  fromThu- 
cydides  which  was  nearest  to  the  mouth.  In  D'Anville's  Atlas,  and  many 
others,  as  Dr.  Butler's,  Anactorium  is  so  placed ;  though,  as  Poppo  (tSier 
Palmer)  remarks,  the  contrary  is  proved  by  Strabo,  p.  451.  In  justification 
of  our  author,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  the  Sinus  Ambrac.  has  a  double  neck 
or  entrance,  on  the  second  of  which  Anactorium  is  situated,  which  Pouaue- 
ville  thinks  occupied  the  place  of  the  present  Vonitza.  It  was  originally  a 
colony  of  Corinth. 

By  d^rarif  is  meant  not  so  much  a  stratagem  as  a  deceiving  of  the  people, 
by  seizing  a  place  where  they  had  been  received  as  friends. 

0  Colonists.]  i.  e.  fresh  colonists,  properlv  iTrounrropa^,  Such  seems  to  be 
the  true  sense.    As  to  the  version  of  Smith,  **  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
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real)  captives,  eight  hundred,  who  were  slaves ^  they  sold; 
but  the  remaining  two  hundred  and  fifty,  they  kept  in  custody, 
treating  them,  however,  with  studied  kindness  ®,  in  order  that, 
ou  their  return  home,  they  might  gain  over  Corcyra;  for  it 
happened  that  most  of  them  were  persons  among  the  most 
powerful  of  the  city. 

Thus  Corcyra  survived  its  dangers  in  the  war  with  the 
Corinthians,  and  the  Athenian  fleet  left  it  and  returned  home. 
This,  however,  was  the  first  cause  of  the  Corinthians  going  to 
war  with  the  Athenians;  namely,  that  they  had,  though  at 
peace  with  them,  united  with  the  Corcyreans  in  taking  up 
arms  against  them. 

LVI.  Immediately  after  these  transactions,  it  chanced  that 
the  following  occasions  of  difference,  tending  to  war  ^,  arose 
between  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians : — The  Corinthians 
were  contriving  ^  how  they  might  revenge  themselves  on  the 
Athenians;  and  they,  suspecting  their  enmity^,  ordered  the 
Potidseans,  who  inhabit  the  isthmus  of  Pallene^,  and  are 


Corinthian  inhabitants,"  it  is  not  admitted  by  the  words.  Of  course  it  is 
implied  that  the  government  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Corinthian 
inhabitants. 

7  Who  were  slaves.^  From  the  great  disproportion  between  the  freemen 
and  the  slaves,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  Corcyreans  chiefly  manned 
their  fleet  with  the  latter.  Indeed  considering  the  smallness  of  their  ter- 
ritory, it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  man  so  large  a  fleet  from  the 
freemen  only.  Indeed  I  suspect  that  slaves  were  employed  more  or  less  in  all 
the  navies  of  Greece,  even  the  Athenian.  So  in  7, 13.  the  Athenian  seamen 
are  said  AvdpdTroda  ^xKopued  &vrtft^i^(rai  virkp  a^wv, 

'  Studied  kindness.]  Literally,  attention  and  care.  The  custodj/  here 
mentioned  was  not  the  common  durance  usual  in  such  cases,  but  (as  we  find 
from  5, 70.)  the  libera  custodia,  which  provided  only  for  their  safe  keeping, 
and  committed  them  to  the  care  of  certain  individuals  who  were  bound  to 
the  state  for  their  ransom.     The  phrase  is  borrowed  by  Zosim.  1. 4  56. 

»  Tending  to  war,]  'Ec  denotes  the  issue  or  end. 

«  Contriving.]  Literally,  practising,  devising,  scheming.  So,  1,  15S. 
frp&9(ruv  tI  Iq  to\)q  t^tKoyraQ. 

3  Suspecting  their  enmUy.]  i.  e.  shrewdly  guessing  that  they  would  seek 
occasion  to  show  their  hatred. 

*  TTItf  Potidieans  —  Pallena]  Potidsea  I  derive  from  irori  (Doric^  for 
npbo)  and  iaJog,  expressing  it  to  have  been  founded  in  a  hostile  country. 
Of  kindred  derivation  is  Fotidania  in  iEtolia. 

This  city,  situated  at  the  verv  isthmus  of  the  fruitful  peninsula  of  Pallene 
formerly  Phlegra  (mythologically,  the  seat  of  the  battle  of  the  gods  and 
giants;  but,  in  reality,  as  I  suspect,  the  seat  of  extensive  volcanic  con- 
Tubiont)  was  distant  sixty  stadia  from  Olynthus.    As  to  lis  fortunes,  it  was 
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colonists  of  the  Corinthians,  but  their  tributary  allies  \  to 
pull  down  the  wall  facing  Pallene^  and  give  hostages ;  and, 
moreover,  to  send  away  the  Corinthian  Epidemiurgi ',  and  for 
the  future  not  to  receive  those  whom  the  Corindiians  regu- 


one  of  the  earliest  colonies  of  the  Corinthians ;  was  summoned  to  render 
obectience  and  military  service  to  Xerxes ;  and  soon  aflerwards,  on  refusing 
to  surrender,  was  assaulted  by  Artabazus,  whose  troops,  for  the  most  part, 
perished  in  the  attempt.  Afterwards  it  was  connected  with  the  two  great 
powers,  Corinth  and  Athens ;  with  the  former  by  colonization,  and  with 
the  latter  by  more  intimate  and  commercial  intercourse,  which  led  to  poli- 
tical subjection.  This,  however,  bein^  too  rigidl;^  exacted  by  the  Athe- 
nians, became  odious ;  and  the  solicitations  of  Corinthians  and  Perdiccas 
so  worked  upon  their  dissatisfied  and  restless  minds,  that  the  commands 
issued  by  Athens,  proved  the  signal  to  immediate  and  universal  insur- 
rection. 

*  Tribuiary  allies,]  These  were  among  those  of  the  allies  who  did  not 
furnish  military  or  naval  quotas  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  but  a  certain 
equivalent  in  money.  See  supra,  c  19.  and  infra. 

6  Wall  facing  Pallene,  ^c]  As  the  city  of  Potidsea  occupied  so  very 
narrow  an  isthmus,  it  seems  probable  that  the  city  walls  were  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  north  and  south,  and  were  drawn  across  the  isthmus.  Thus 
the  Scholiast  seems  right  in  explaining  this  of  demolishing  that  part  of  the 
city  wall  which  faced  the  Peninsula,  which  is  confirmed  by  c.  54.  init.  The 
other,  which  served  for  defence  against  the  Thracians,  the  Athenians  would 
not  desire  to  have  destroyed ;  whereas  this  could  only  be  meant  for  resistance 
to  the  masters  of  the  sea,  the  Athenians,  and  therefore  they  required  it  to 
be  demolished. 

The  other  requisitions  tended  to  annihilate  all  connection  with  Corinth, 
except  the  eivins  of  hostages,  which  was  indeed  a  most  humiliating,  and,  as 
it  seems,  ill-iudged  demand ;  since  it  compelled  those  principal  fiunilies 
from  whom  the  hostages  would  have  been  taken  to  adopt  decisive  measures 
for  averting  the  dancer  which  hung  over  them. 

7  Epidemiurgi.]  I  have  retain^  this  name  of  ofBce,  because  we  have 
nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  our  language.  The  commentators,  indeed, 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  the  extent  of  its  authority. 
It  appears  from  5,  47.,  from  Hesychius,  Etym.  Mag.,  Livy,  and  from  the 
authorities  cited  by  Turnebus  and  Spanheim,  that  drifiiovpydi'  was  the  name 
given  in  all  the  Doric  states  to  the  ma^strate  who  superintended  all  public 
business,  (hence  its  derivation,)  and  which  answered  to  the  tribunus  of  the 
Greek-Latin  colonies,  and  the  demarchus  of  the  Athenians,  and  has  some 
parallel  in  our  mayor  or  boroughreeve.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should 
such  magistrates  be  here  called  liridrifuovpyoi?  And,  indeed,  we  find  by 
the  Scholiast  that  Asclepius,  a  grammarian  as  antient  as  the  time  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great,  thought  the  liri  superfluous.  That,  however,  may  be 
doubted;  at  least,  to  cancel  the  M,  with  some  critics,  cannot  be  thought  of. 
To  the  Scholiast's  testimony  for  its  existence  in  that  writer,  I  add  that 
of  one  almost  hb  contemporary,  Liban.  (who  refers  to  this  passage  in  his 
Orat  Potid.  p.  492.  B.),  as  confirming  the  undeviating  authority  of  our 
MSS.  It  must,  therefore,  be  retained ;  and  the  force  of  the  im  may  be 
not  merely  that  of  prefectura,  as  Abresch  supposes,  but  may  refer  to  the 
officer  being  a  legate  sent  out  i-nl,  to  (govern)  colonies.  Thus,  we  find  the 
home  magistrates  are  never  so  called. 

VOL.  !•  I 
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larly  sent  over  every  year.  These  measures  they  took,  fearing 
lest  the  Potidaeans,  at  the  solicitations  of  Perdiccas  and  the 
Cormthians,  should  revolt,  and  draw  over  as  associates  in  the 
insurrection  their  Thracian  allies. 

LVII.  These  precautionary  measures  the  Athenians  took 
against  the  Potidaeaos  immediately  after  the  sea-fight  at  Cor- 
cyra.  For  not  only  were  the  Corinthians  now  manifestly  at 
enmity  with  them,  but  Perdiccas,  son  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Macedonia  S  who  had  before  been  their  friend  and  ally,  was 
become  inimical  to  them.  This  enmity  arose  from  the  alliance 
which  an  Athenian  had  formed  with  Philip  his  brother,  and 
Derdas^,  who  were  united  in  hostility  to  him.  Alarmed 
at  which,  he  contrived,  by  an  embassy  to  Lacedsemon,  how 
he  might  set  them  at  variance  with  the  Peloponnesians ;  and 
he  courted  the  good-will  ^  of  the  Corinthians,  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  revolt  of  Potidasa.  He  was  also  practising  ^ 
with  the  Chalcideans  of  Thrace,  and  the  Botticaeans,  to  in- 
duce them  to  take  part  in  the  revolt ;  thinking  that  with  the 
alliance  of  countries  so  adjacent,  he  should  carry  on  the  war 
with  the  greater  advantage.  All  this  coming  to  the  ears  of 
the  Athenians,  they,  anxious  to  anticipate  the  revolt  of  the 
cities,  gave  orders  to  the  commanders  of  the  armament  of 
thirty  ships  and  a  thousand  heavy  armed,  (under  Archestratus, 
son  of  Lycomedes,  and  nine  others,)  which  they  happened 
to  be  now  preparing  against  the  territories  of  Perdiccas,  to 
take  hostages  ^  of  the  Potidaeans,  to  demolish  the  wall,  and 


>  Perdiccas —  Macedonia.]  See  the  summary  view  of  Macedonian  his- 
tory in  Mitford's  Greece,  1,  37.  et  seq. 

^  Pfdlip  his  brother  and  Derdas.]  The  hostility  arose,  it  seems,  from 
some  attempt  made  on  the  part  of  Ferdiccas  to  deprive  his  brother  and 
cousin  of  certain  districts,  their  appanages  in  Upper  Macedonia.  It 
appears  that  the  Athenians  had,  with  intent  to  strengthen  themselves  in 
Thrace,  taken  part  with  these  princes.  Hence  Perdiccas,  indignant  at  this 
interference,  and  jealous  of  their  ambition,  set  on  foot  every  political  ma- 
chination to  work  their  destruction. 

3  Courted  the  good-wiU^  Or,  "  endeavoured  to  bring  them  over  to  his 
interest."  It  is  strange  Hobbes  should  have  rendered,  *'  reconciled  himself 
to."  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  at  enmity  with  them.  On 
the  above  sense  of  vpoair.  see  Valckn.  on  Herod.  6,  66,  15. 

*  Was  practising  tuiih.]  Literally,  was  making  proposals  to,  or  holding 
communications  with. 

^  Take  hostages.]  i.  e.  compel  them  to  give  hostages. 
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withal  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  the  neighbouring  cities, 
that  they  might  not  revolt. 

LVIII.  The  Potidseans  having,  on  the  one  hand,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  Athenians,  to  try  if  they  could  persuade  thetn 
to  adopt  a  change  of  policy  ^  with  respect  to  themselves ;  and, 
on  the  other  having  gone  to  Lacedaemon  with  the  Corinthians, 
in  order  to  procure  their  assistance  should  they  need  it ;  and 
when,  after  long  negotiating  the  business,  they  could  obtain 
no  favourable  ^  answer,  but  the  ships  destined  against  Mace- 
donia and  themselves  sailed  just  the  same^;  after,  too,  the 
authorities^  at  Lacedsemon  had  promised  them  to  make  an 
irruption  into  Attica,  if  the  Athenians  should  proceed  against 
Potidsea  — then  indeed,  they  seized  the  opportunity  to  revolt^  in 
conjunction  with  the  Chalcideans  and  Bottiseans,  binding  them- 
selves by  a  mutual  oath  of  confederacy.  Perdiccas,  too,  in- 
duces the  Chalcideans  to  abandon  and  demolish  their  cities 
on  the  coast  and  remove  up  to  Olynthus  ^,  making  this  their 
own  strong  city ;  and  to  the  people  thus  emigrating  he  assigned 
part  of  his  own  territory  about  the  lake  Bolbe  inMygdonia,  to 


>  Adopt  a  change  of  policy^  Hobbes  and  Smith  here  yery  imperfectly 
represent  the  sense.  The  version  which  I  have  adopted  is  confirmed  by 
Liban.  Orat  Potid.  493.  6.  iUovro  ik  fiijSkv  wwrepi^eiv  irepl  Tt)vir6\iv'  l^v 
t6v  Ivovra  Kdfffiov  rije  iroXirtlag,  The  measures  in  contemplation  would 
really  have  been  a  chanse  of  constitution. 

<  Favourable.]  Or,  fHendly,  pacific.  So  in  a  kindred  passage  of  1, 
29.  k»^  dk  d  KTfpvi  dirrfyytiXiv  ovSkv  tlprivcuov  irapa  rStv  K.  SmitQ  incorrectly 
renders  it  ineffectual. 

3  SmledjuU  the  game.]  i.  e.  as  if  they  had  never  made  any  solicitation. 
Both  the  sense  and  the  construction  are  mistaken  by  the  translators.  The 
words  should  be  pointed  thus :  6XK  cd  vrjtQf  al  Ini  M.  kuI  <r<paQ,  dfioiutg 
iirXiov, 

♦  Authoritiei.]  i.  e.  official  persons.  The  original  riXij  is  explained  bjr 
the  Scholiast  irpodpxovres,  a  name,  he  says,  applied  to  Lacedemonian  offi- 
cers of  state,  because  they  bring  business  to  an  end.  Duke,  however,  who 
refers  to  Meurs.  Misc.  Lacon.  2,  4.  and  3,  7.,  observes,  that  it  was  a  jgeneral 
name  of  office.  And  he  quotes  the  phrase  from  Xen.  Hist.  1. 5.  init.,  and 
notices  the  kindred  phrase  o2  Iv  rtXeu     See  Valckn.  on  Herod.  9, 106,  7. 

^  Olynthus.]  This  city,  it  appears  from  ch.  65.,  was  situated  on  a  high 
spot.  Its  name  is  absurdly  denved  by  Steph.  Byz.  from  one  Olynthus,  a 
son  of  Hercules.  Such  derivations  are  usually  a  cloak  for  ignorance.  I 
cannot  but  conjecture  that  it  received  its  name  from  the  growth  of  the 
5Xw^oc,  or  wild  /Ig,  in  its  neighbourhood.  See  Pausan.  4,  SO,  1.  and 
Steph.  Thes.  in  v. 
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occupy  ^  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  Athens. 
Accordingly  they  desti'oyed  their  cities,  made  a  removal,  and 
then  prepared  themselves  for  warJ 

LIX.  Meanwhile  the  thirty  ships  of  the  Athenians  are 
arrived  at  the  parts  of  Thrace  ^  and  find  Potidsea  and  the 
other  places  already  revolted.  And  now  the  commanders, 
judging  it  impossible  with  their  present  forces  to  contend  both 
with  Perdiccas  and  the  revolted  places,  bent  their  course  to 
Macedonia,  to  accomplish  ^  the  business  on  which  they  were 
primarily  sent;  and  set  themselves  to®  co-operate  with  Philip 


fi  To  occupy.]  i.  e.  for  occupation,  not  possession.  The  phrase  l^wre 
Vifuff^m  is  elsewhere  so  applied,  of  which  several  other  instances  occur  in 
the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

By  those  emigrating  are  to  be  understood  such  as  could  not  be  accom- 
mocfated  at  Olynthus. 

7  Destroyed — war,]  This  destruction  and  removal  were  evidently  made 
from  apprehension  of  the  naval  power  of  Athens.  It  was  certainly  politic 
enough  in  Perdiccas  to  urge  this  measure.  Doubtless  he  took  care  to  en- 
large on  the  little  service  these  peninsular  lands  would  render,  expo^d  as 
they  were  to  the  ravages  of  the  Athenians,  for  whom  they  would  be,  in 
&ct,  cultivating  the  land.  A  desperate  course,  however,  it  was^;  and  in- 
volved  such  severe  sacrifices,  that  one  may  suspect  that  nothing  but  op- 
pression of  the  most  galling  nature  could  have  oriven  them  to  it. 

'  The  parts  of  Thrace.]  Such  is  the  literal  rendering  of  the  appellation 
then  bestowed  on  that  tract  of  southern  and  maritime  Thrace,  wnich  em- 
braced the  three  peninsulas  of  Pallene,  Chalcidice,  and  Acte,  and  extended 
as  far  beyond  as  Amphipolis.  Though  this  was  properly  situated  in  Mace- 
donia or  Thrace,  it  was  not  reckoned  a  part  of  either,  having  been  peopled 
by  Greek  colonies,  which  had  become  independent  of  both  those  countries. 
Sometimes  it  bears,  from  the  principal  colonists,  the  name  of  Chalcidice, 
though  the  other  was  the  one  usually  bestowed  upon  it. 

As  to  the  ratio  phraseos,  it  is  expressed  at  2,  29.  more  fully  by  rd  lirl 
epdKTiQ  x^pwf  Some  participle  is  wanting,  as  owuncionkva ;  and  the  whole 
signifies  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Thrace. 

How  the  Chalcideans  came  to  possess  this  tract  of  country,  we  learn 
from  Herod.  8,  127. 

«  To  accomplish  •—  sent.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  most  exact  representation 
of  the  somewhat  irregular  language  of  the  original,  rpkirovrai  irri  ry)v 
'MaKiSoviav,  lijt'  brrtp  i^nefiTrovro,  where  must  be  understood  Trodyfia,  or 
ijyov.  The  same  ellipsis  occurs  at  6, 47.  Some  examples  are  aaduced  by 
Goeller  from  Sallust,  and  by  Abresch  from  Greek  authors,  but  not  very 
apposite  ones.  Out  of  many  which  I  have  noticed,  I  select  the  following : 
£urip.  Bacch.  454.  ovk  dftop^OQ  il,  ^tn,  cue  et'c  yvvaucac,  i^'  S^rtp  ilg  Qrj^ac 
ndpti;  Zosim.  p.  215.  s.  m.  ^  paffiXttfg  iff  'omp  it  dpxiic  iipfttjTo,  Kard 
Utptrdv  M  TT/v  Itfav  ioriXXtro;  and  4,  15,  1.  OuoXjjc,  l^'  B^cf)  ii  dpxiis 
&pfitjrOf  Kard  IT.  itniXKiro, 

5  Set  themselves  to.]  Or,  engaged  themselves  in.  The  force  of  Kara- 
ordvTtQ  is  either  neglected  or  misunderstood  by  the  translators.    It  neither 
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and  the  brothers  of  Derdas,  who  had  made  an  irruption  in 
force  from  the  upper  country.^ 

LX«  In  the  meantime  the  Corinthians,  on  the  revolt  of 
Potidsea  and  the  departure  of  the  Athenian  fleet  to  Mace- 
donia, being  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  the  place,  and 
regarding  the  danger  as  their  own,  send  out  a  force,  composed 
partly  of  volunteers  of  their  own  city,  and  partly  of  Pelopon- 
nesians  whom  they  had  taken  into  pay,  in  all  1700  heavy- 
armed,  and  700  light  troops,  commanded  by  Aristeus,  son  of 
Adimantus,  who  had  ever  been  well  affected  to  Potidaea,  and 
by  their  attachment  to  whom  most  of  the  Corinthians  had 
been  chiefly  induced  to  join  the  expedition,  which  arrived  in 
Thrace  on  the  fortieth  day  after  the  revolt  of  Potidasa. 

LXI.  The  news,  however,  of  the  defection  of  the  cities 
soon  reached  the  Athenians,  who  on  hearing  this,  and  the 
troops  repairing  ^  under  Aristeus,  sent  off  2000  heavy  armed 
of  their  own  citizens,  and  forty  ships,  under  the  command  of 
Callias,  son  of  Calliades,  with  four  others,  against  the  revolted 
places. 

These,  on  arriving  at  Macedonia,  found  the  lOOO  first  sent 
had  already  taken  Therme,  and  were  besieging  Pydna ;  and 
they  also  first  of  all  sat  themselves  down  before  the  place;  but 
afterwards  having  made  a  composition  ^  with  Perdiccas,  and 


means,  **  having  come  thither/*  nor,  **  there  staying,"  as  it  is  rendered  by 
Smith  and  Hobbes.  It  stands,  by  a  common  atticism,  for  KaraaraBkyrtt'^ 
and  there  was  no  occasion  for  Reiske  to  have  here  conjectured  Kana 
ardvncf  or  Palmer  KaravTa^eiQ  on  iEschin.  de  falsa  Legat.  p.  32, 27.  There 
is  here  an  ellipsis  of  n'c  ipyov,  which  is  supplied  at  1,  32.  So  ko^,  ic 
x6Xf/tov  at  5,  82.,  and  often  elsewhere. 

^  From  the  upper  country,]  Namely,  "into  the  lower."  These  appa- 
nages were  evidently  in  the  highlands  of  Macedonia,  called  Upper  Mace- 
donia. 

>  Repmrintt.\  Literally,  •'and  that  those  under  Aristeus  had  gone  thi- 
ther." Smith  incorrectly  renders,  "  heard  of  the  arrival.**  That  had  not 
yet  taken  place,  as  appears  from  the  next  chapter. 

'  Composition,  4t?.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  Kvft€a(nv  7roiri<rafuvoi 
Kai  Kvftfiaxiav  dvayKaiaVy^which  has  been  misunderstood  by  the  interpreters. 
'AvayKcuot  is  used  of  what  is  highly  necessary  (7,6.) ;  or  absolutely  expedient 
(6,  37.) ;  and  in  7, 69.  we  have  oi>x  Ixavd  fiaXKov  y)  dvayKoia.  And  it  is  often 
used  of  what  is  necessary  and  unavoidable.  Hence  may  be  understood 
Eutrop.  10,  17.  Si /€ederi$  necessitaiem  mutare  voluisset.    That  the  state  of 
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treaty  of  alliance,  on  the  best  terms  that  the  emergency  would 
admit,  (for  Potidsea  and  the  arrival  of  Aristeus  demanded 
despatch,)  they  evacuated  Macedonia,  and  proceeded  to 
Beraea ;  and  in  their  way  from  thence,  turning  back  on  the 
place,  and  first  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  it,  they 
then  went  forward  to  Potidaea®  by  land,  with  3000  heavy  armed 
of  their  own  citizens,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  troops 
furnished  by  the  allies,  and  700  Macedonian  horse  under 
Philip  and  Pausanias.  They  were  accompanied  along  the 
coast  by  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships.  Proceeding  forward  leisurely, 
they  arrived  on  the  third  day^  at  Gigonus,  and  there  en- 
camped. 


Athenian  afiairs  rendered  this  accommodation  necessary  is  obvious ;  but  it  is 
not  so  clear  how  Perdiccas  should  be  so  readily  induced  to  conclude,  not  a 
treaty  of  peace  only,  but  of  alliance  with  Athens.  He  may  have  been  (as  Mit- 
ford  supposes)  not  over*scrupulou6 ;  but  neither,  I  imagine,  were  the  Jthe- 
mans  so ;  and,  therefore,  we  mav  conclude,  that  the  interests  of  Philip  and 
Derdas  were  not  very  studiously  consulted :  and  yet  we  cannot  suppose 
them  to  have  been  neglected^  (or  otherwise  Philip  would  not  have  just  after- 
wards joined  the  Athenian  army. 

•  And  proceeding  —  Potidisa,]    I  have  endeavoured   to   ascertain  the 
true  sense  of  this  tortuous  and  obscure  passage,  in  which  there  are  four 

girticiples  with  a  Kai,  Now  the  difficulty  centres  in  K&Kti^ev  eTrtorpci^avrcf . 
ortus  renders,  **  in  Berseam  profecti  et  inde  reversi.*'  But  that  involves 
somewhat  of  incongruity.  As  to  the  veruon  of  Smith,  **  and  turning  from 
thence,"  that  the  words  will  not  admit.  And  still  less  that  of  Hobbes,  who, 
moreover,  by  supposing  them  to  have  turned  back  to  Pydna,  and  to  have 
thence  gone  by  land,  throws  them,  I  conceive,  out  of  the  regular  road, 
which  seems  to  have  been  through  Beroea  and  from  thence  to  Pella,  Gephyra, 
Therme,  and  Gigonus,  and  so  on  to  Potidsea.  Many  recent  commentators, 
indeed,  as  Reiske,  GottL,  Haack,  and  Bredov.,  take  irrKrr,  in  the  sense 
"  turning  their  attention  to."  And  they  connect  KdxtXdev  and  kiropt6ovrOf 
assigning  the  following  sense:  **  venerunt  Beroeam,  indeque  post- 
quam  ^  oppidum  conversi  illud  tentaverant  frustra,  Poticlseam  iter 
fecerunt."  But  the  construction  of  the  words  is  thus  broken  up,  the 
Kai  in  Kixfi^fv  must  be  cancelled,  and  the  sense  assigned  to  ivurr.  is 
frigid  and  not  very  apt  It  is  plain  that  Imfrrp.  must  have  the  sense 
ascribed  to  it  by  the  old  translators,  '^  turning  back."  And  yet  to  go  to  a 
place,  and  then  turn  back  upon  it,  has  appeared  so  perplexing,  that  Bauer 
supposed  by  Beroea  was  meant  the  district^  and  by  x***pj^^  "^®  '^(V  iUelf. 
And  he  thinks  that,  in  passing  through  the  district,  they  affected  to  leave  the 
city  in  the  flank,  or  rear,  and  then  suddenly  turned  upon  it.  But  the  road 
passed  through  Beroea  ;  and  to  take  Beroea  for  the  district  is  so  intolerably 
narsh,  that  it  cannot  at  all  be  thought  of.  Neither  is  this  device  ne^ 
cessary.  We  need  only  suppose  that  on  their  way  from  Beroea,  and  at 
a  short  distance  fVom  it,  they,  either  from  sudden  thought,  or  premeditated 
design  and  deep-laid  plan,  turned  back  upon  the  city,  hoping  to  surprise  it 
off  its  guard,  and  carry  it  by  a  coup-de-main. 

«  Third  day.]    The  first  day's  march  seems  to  have  been  to  PeUa,  the 
second  to  Thermae,  and  the  third  to  Gigonus. 
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LXIL  Now  the  Potidasans  and  the  Peloponnesians  with 
Aristeus,  were  encamped,  expecting  the  Athenians  at  the 
isthmus  near  Olynthus,  and  having  their  market  for  the  supply 
of  the  troops  out  of  the  city.  The  allies  chose  as  general  of 
the  whole  of  the  infantry  Aristeus ;  and  of  the  horse  Perdio- 
cas,  (for  he  had  immediately  again  forsaken^  the  Athenian 
alliance,  and  attached  himself  to  the  Potidaeans,)  who  ap- 
pointed lolaus  his  lieutenant  Now  it  was  the  purpose  of 
Aristeus  to  have  his  own  army  at  the  isthmus,  and  watch  the 
approach  of  the  Athenians ;  but  that  the  Chalcideans  and  the 
allies  from  beyond  the  isthmus,  and  a  body  of  200  horse  sent  by 
Perdiccas,  should  remain  in  Olynthus;  and  when  the  Athenians 
should  proceed  towards  them,  to  make  an  attack  on  their 
rear,  and  thus  place  the  enemy  between  them.  But  Callias, 
the  Athenian  general  and  his  colleagues  detached  the  Mace- 
donian horse  and  a  small  party  of  tlie  allies  to  Olynthus,  in 
order  to  hinder  any  sally  from  thence.  So  they,  breaking  up 
their  encampment,  marched  towards  Potidsea.  On  arriving 
at  the  isthmus,  and  seeing  the  enemy  ranging  his  troops  for 
battle,  they  also  placed  themselves  in  opposite  array,  and 
speedily  came  to  action ;  and  that  wing  where  Aristeus  and 
his  colleagues  were  (being  the  flower  of  the  army)  put  to  flight 
the  wing  opposite  to  them,  and  pursued  the  enemy  to  a  con- 
siderable distance ;  but  the  rest  of  the  Potidaeans  and  Pelopon- 
nesians were  worsted  by  the  Athenians,  and  compelled  to  take 
refuge  within  the  city  walls. 

LXIII.  Now  when  Aristeus  had  returned  from  the  pursuit, 
and  perceived  the  rest  of  his  army  defeated,  he  was  in  doubt 
which  course  he  should  venture  to  take;  whether  towards 
Olynthus,  or  to  Potidsea  ?  At  last  he  resolved  to  contract  his 
troops  into  the  smallest  compass,  and  force  pellmell  into 
Potidaea :  and  this  he  effected  by  dashing  through  the  water 


>  Forsaken,  ^c]  The  reason  for  this  sudden  change  we  are  not  toldt 
but  after  making  all  due  allowance  for  the  levity  and  unprincipled  dis* 
position  of  the  man,  may  it  not  have  been  caused  by  the  attack  on  Berosa, 
and  the  close  union  between  the  Athenians  and  his  brother  Philip,  which 
he  might  think  augured  no  good  to  him  ? 
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below  the  pier  %  with  difficulty,  indeed,  and  amidst  a  shower 
of  darts,  as  also  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men,  though  with  the 
safety  of  the  greater  number.  But  those  of  Olynthus  who 
were  to  co-operate  with  the  Potidseans,  as  soon  as  the  signals 
were  raised  and  the  battle  commenced,  (for  the  place  is  but 
about  sixty  stadia  distant,  and  plainly  visible,)  proceeded  for- 
ward some  little  way,  in  order  to  give  succour,  and  the  Mace- 
donian horse  advanced  in  battle  array  to  oppose  them.  But 
as  the  victory  was  speedily  decided  in  favour  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  signals  lowered,  they  retreated  back  again  within  the 
walls,  and  the  Macedonians  returned  to  the  Athenians:  so 
that  the  cavalry  on  neither  side  took  part  in  the  engagement. 
After  the  battle  the  Athenians  set  up  a  trophy,  and  by  truce 
granted  to  the  Potidaeans  their  dead.^  I<Jow  there  fell  of  the 
Potidseans  and  their  allies  somewhat  less  than  SOO  ® ;  of  the 
Athenians  themselves  150^,  and  their  general  Callias. 


*  Pier,]  There  is  a  very  similar  passage  in  Xen.  Anab.  7, 1, 17.  i^tov 
frapd  r>)v  ^tiXarrav,  kuI  vapd  tt^v  x^Xi/v  rov  nixovQ  virep^aXKovffiv  €ic  rj)v 
'jrSXtv.  Hence  is  illustrated  Aristid.  1, 101.  irapti  rrjv  x^^^^  *'^C  rfiSpoc. 
The  word  xn^^  is  derived  by  the  Scholiast  and  Suidas  from  its  being  like 
the  xv^n  /3o(Sc>  Another  derivation  is  attempted  bv  Dorville  on  Chariton, 
with  as  little  success.  The  Scholiast  (from  some  antient  authority,  it  seems,) 
tells  us  that  the  xrfXi}  was  a  projecting  piece  of  rough  stone^work,  to  pro- 
tect the  wall. 

The  exploit  here  recorded  was  doubtless  performed  at  ebb  tide.  I  can- 
not omit  to  obsenre,  that  this  passage  is  imitated  by  Appian.  2, 859.  wSivsv 
'^~  {iaX\6fitvoc  rt  Kai  xaXfTrwf,  and  2,674.  where  Schweigh.  has  edited  from 
one  MS.  kx^tro  SpofKft.  The  other  editions  and  MSS.  have  liptlro ;  a  most 
corrupt  reading,  for  which  I  propose  the  mild  emendation  iOti  ts. 

^  By  truce — dead.]  i.  e.  gave  them  permission  to  fetch  away  their  dead 
for  burial.  This  permission  was  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  armistice  con- 
cluded, which  assured  those  friends  wno  went  on  this  mournful  errand, 
of  their  personal  safety :  and  as  all  permitsion  implies  superiority  ^  so  the 
asking  this  permission  was  tantamount  to  an  acknowledgment  of  defeat ; 
insomuch  that  when  the  victory  was  undecided,  the  dead  were  demanded, 
or  fetched  away  by  force.  This  truce,  being  never  denied,  was  so  far  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  was  sometimes  taken  for  granted  by 
tacit  consent.  See  Turneb.  Adv.  5,  7.  Herald.  Adv.  1,  &.  Kirchmann  de 
funer.  Append,  c.  4.  and  the  commentators  on  ^lian.  V.  H.  12,  4.  referred 
to  by  Duker  in  loc. 

s  Somewhat  less  than  300]  Diod.  Sic.  says  jrXt/ovc  t&v  rp,  by  an  error, 
it  should  seem.    Perhaps  the  true  readinff  is  fuiovg. 

*  Of  the  Athenians  themselves  1 50.)  The  epitaph  on  the  Athenians  who 
fell  in  this  battle  has  been  recently  discovered  and  illustrated  by  Thiersch. 

On  Cailias,  see  Plut.  Nic.  ch.  6.  He  seems  to  have  read  KoXXta^ac. 
But  that  was  the  name  o(  the  father,  as  it  was  also  of  a  «on  of  Callias,  who. 
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LXIV.  The  Athenians  then  proceeded  to  throw  up  and 
garrison  works  of  circumvallation  against  that  part  of  the  city 
wall  which  faced  the  isthmus.  That  towards  Pallene  ^  was 
left  without  circumvallation ;  for  they  did  not  think  themselves 
able  to  maintain  their  garrison  at  the  isthmus,  and  to  go  and 
raise  works  on  the  side  towards  Pallene,  being  apprehensive 
lest  the  Potidseans  and  their  allies  should  attack  them  when 
thus  divided.  The  Athenians,  at  home,  however,  hearing 
that  Pallene  was  not  circumvallated,  afterwards  sent  out 
1600  heavy  armed  of  their  own  citizens,  with  Phormio,  son  of 
Asopius,  as  general,  who  proceeding  thither,  and  making  his 
advances  ^  from  Aphytis,  led  his  forces  against  Potidsea,  going 
on  leisurely,  and  ravaging  ^  the  country  in  his  course.  But 
when  no  one  came  forth  to  engage  with  him,  he  threw  up  a 
circumvallation  to  the  wall  on  the  side  of  Pallene.^  And  thus 
was  Potidsea  closely  *  besieged,  both  on  the  land  sides,  and  to 
the  seaward  by  the  fleet,  which  also  blockaded  the  place. 


(as  appears  from  Dio.  Chrysost.  de  Servit.  p.  258.,)  was  taken  prisoner  in 
this  battle,  and  long  remained  in  captivity. 

*  That  towards  PalleneA  Gottleb.  most  erroneously  supposes  that  by 
the  Pallene  here  mentioned  is  to  be  understood  the  cUt/,  not  the  pemntula. 
It  would,  indeed,  make  no  difference  whether  it  were  taken  of  one  or  the 
other,  but  of  the  former  1  find  no  mention  in  Thucydides.  Into  this 
mistake  Gottleb.  seems  to  have  been  led  by  Portus,  who  just  after  renders 
Iff  n)v  IlaXX^vtiv  by  "  in  urbem,  P." 

The  &rUxi'<Trov  is  put  for  oi/ic  aTrorccx*,  as  just  after  nixiZi^v  for  &iror^ 
the  genus  for  the  species.  This  wall  of  circumvallation  was  usually  formed 
of  the  materials  dug  from  a  deep  ditch,  mostly  fenced  with  a  strong  palli- 
sado.  A  full  account  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Wessel.  on  Herod.  6, 36, 6. 
and  Goeller  de  Situ  Syr.  p.  90. 

^  Making  hii  advances,]  i.e.  making  that  his  head-quarters,  or  seat  of 
war  to  sally  from.  So  in  a  kindred  passage  of  2,  69.  '6c  opfnafuvoQ  U  Nav- 
T^cucTovy  &c.  The  same  phrase,  indeed,  is  found  very  frequently  in  our 
author ;  so  that  I  am  surprised  all  the  translators  should  have  missed  the 
true  sense,  which  is  that  above  expressed.  This,  too,  seems  implied  in  his 
landing  bX,  Aphytis,  which  as  being  a  place  of  some  strength,  and  within  a 
convenient  aistance  of  Potidsea,  would  be  very  well  adapted  for  the  purpose 
intended. 

3  Ravaging,)  The  ori^nal  Ktipeiv  signifies  properly  to  cut  down  the  trees. 
It  is  often  used  in  the  Historians,  both  by  itself  and  with  XiiiKariivy  Xm^n* 
<raa^aif  and  similar  terms;  and  therefore  denotes  such  wasting  destructior 
as  lays  every  thing  bare. 

*  On  the  side  of  Pailene.]    This  sense  of  i«,  thoueh  not  perceived  by  th 
commentators,  is  very  frequent,  and  is  here  required  by  the  context, 

*  Closelif,]    Or,  strongly,  with  a  great  force.     See  my  note  on  / 
19,  20. 
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LXV.  Bat  on  the  place  being  blockaded,  Aristeus  having 
no  hope  of  preservation  unless  some  succour  should  arrive 
from  Peloponnesus,  or  other  unexpected  ^  event  occur,  gave 
it  as  his  advice  that  all  except  500  should  seize  the  first 
fiivourable  wind  and  sail  o6P,  in  order  that  thus  the  provisions 
might  hold  out  the  longer ;  and  he  was  ready  to  be  of  the 
number  of  those  who  staid  behind.  Failing,  however,  to  per- 
suade them,  and  being  desirous  of  providing  for  what  might 
seem  the  next  advisable  step,  and  with  a  view  to  promote,  as 
effectually  as  he  could,  the  welfiire  of  afiairs  outside  of  the 
place  \  he  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Athenian 
guardships,  and  make  away  by  sea.  Taking  up  his  abode 
among  the  Chalcidseans,  he,  in  ccmjunction  with  them, 
achieved  several  warlike  exploits,  and,  moreover,  laid  an  am- 


*  Unexpectedy  xo/xiXoyov.]  i.e.  T^apa^olov,  For  I  cannot  receive  the 
reading  wctpd.  \6yovy  edited  by  Goeller  purely  on  the  conjecture  of  Krueger, 
who  denies  that  the  adjective  is  ever  usedbyThucj^d.,  though  in  the  face  of 
thu  passage^  and  2, 90.  7,  71.  and  others,  because  in  all  these  we  may  read 
irapd,  \6yov.  But  what  proof  is  there  that  we  mtut  ?  The  adjective  is  in- 
deed rare,  and  no  example  is  given  by  Steph.  Thes.,  but  it  does  occur;  as 
Diod.  Sic.  T.  4.  215,8.  /ii)  yivnral  ri  vapdKoyov,  aliquid  adverti,  Plut.de 
Is.  §75.  KvftfopAQ  xapcLK&yovQ  kcu  oKKok&tovq,  And  it  ought  to  be  restored 
to  Aristot.  Eth.  1.9,7.  *>c  ^apili  \6yov  iiriCn^etrot,  on  the  authority  of 
Andron.  Rhod.;  as  also  to  Heliod.  t.  1.  p.  100,3.  H^q  Ivavirkiviro  Coq 
ward^iov,  d  n  vapd  \6yoy  iyxttpiifi,  where  it  is  well  rendered  "  si  quid 
temerarium  aggrederetur."  At  Jambl.Vit.Pyth.  §  182.  tlvat  Bk  rbv  leaipbv 
ft€Xpi  ftiv  rtvajQ  Sidaicrbv  kcu  inrap&Koyov^  I  conjecture  oh  Trap. 

Uf  the  something  unexpected  seems  to  be  meant,  not,  as  the  Scholiast 
fancies,  an  earthquake^  but  some  adverse  occurrence  to  the  enemy,  as  pes- 
tilential disease,  the  death  of  some  of  the  superior  officers,  and  the  ruin  of 
the  army  by  neglect,  or  some  other  event  in,  what  is  familiarly  called,  the 
chapter  of  accidents, 

«  Desirous  of — place,]  Such  appears  to  be  the  true  sense  of  these 
words,  which  seems  to  have  been  ill  understood  by  the  translators.  As  to 
the  versions  of  Hobbes  and  Smith,  they  entirely  desert  the  original.  Now 
the  difficulty  centres  in  tA  liri  roitroiCf  which  have  no  very  tangible  sense ; 
yet,  aided  bv  the  context,  we  may  ascertain  it.  Td  kiri  rovrotgy  scil.  vpd- 
yfiara  signifies  in  the  best  writers  matters  or  afiairs  which  come  next  in 
succession  to  others ;  and,  figuratively,  such  as  are  next  to  be  done,  are  next 
-^  ^  m  importance,  a  sense  very  applicable  here.  As  Aristeus  could  not  induce 
them  to  adopt  what  he  thought  the  best  measure  under  present  circum- 
stances, he  was  yet  willing  to  have  recourse  to  the  next  best  measure ;  and 
to  provide  as  effectually  as  he  could  for  the  good  of  the  city  outside  of  it ; 
for  had  they  consented  to  leave  it  all  but  500,  greater  good  might  have  been 
done. 

By  his  proposing  to  maintain  the  defence  with  500  men,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  place  must  have  been  very  strong.  Indeed  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  this  was  not  so  much  a  siege  as  a  blockade. 
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bush  n^ir  tbe  city  of  Sermyla^,  and  slew  a  considerable 
number.  He  opened  also  a  correspondence  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, in  order  to  procure  some  succours  thence.  But  Phor- 
roio,  having  completed  the  blockade  of  Potidsea,  went  with 
1600  heavy  armed,  ravaged  the  Chalcidsean  and  Bottiasan 
territories  ^,  and  took  some  of  their  towns. 

LXVI.  Now  the  following  are  the  accusations  which  the 
Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  reciprocally  brought  against 
each  other.  The  Corinthians  complained  that  the  Athenians 
were  besieging  Potidasa,  their  colony,  and  the  Corinthian  and 
Peloponnesian  persons  therein.  The  Athenians  retorted  upon 
them  that  thei/  had  drawn  over  into  revolt  their  confederate  and 
tributary  city,  and  had  gone  and  openly  fought  against  them 
with  the  Potidseans.  The  dispute  had,  however,  not  yet  broken 
out  into  a  war,  nor  had  the  parties  proceeded  to  blows  ^ ;  for 
the  Corinthians  had  done  what  they  did  acting  only  in  their 
private  capacity.^ 


s  Sermvla.']  Or  Sermylia,  or  Serroilis,  or  Hermyla ;  for  Goeller  has 
rightly  eJuted  from  MSS.  '£p/ii;X(W.  But  if  Hecatseu8,  as  we  are  told  by 
St.  Byz.,  wrote  Scp^.,  the  common  reading  must  be  the  true  one.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  in  Scylax,  p.  26, 19.  for  'I<r/ivpia,  I  would  read  "EpfivXia. 

*  Chalddean  and  Bottutan  ierrUories,]  The  situation  of  the  Bottisean 
territory  is  found  in  scarcely  any  of  the  maps,  and  in  those  few  it  is  fixed 
very  erroneously.  The  cause  of  this  has  been  that  the  Bottiseans  occu- 
pied two  different  situations  at  different  periods.  The  original  one  was,  as 
we  find  from  Herod.  7, 13-7  and  127.,  a  long  and  narrow  strip  of  country 
running  from  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  gult^  and  bounded  towards  the  sea- 
coast  by  the  rivers  Axius  and  Haliacmon,  and  extending  a  considerable 
distance  upland.  But  from  this  their  parent  country,  they  had  been  driven 
away  by  toe  Macedonians  even  before  the  time  of  Herodotus,  since  he 
mentions  their  expulsion  at  8,127.  Thucyd.  also,  2,99.,  notices  it,  and 
describes  them  as  occupying  a  district  bordering  on  that  of  the  Chalcideans, 
with  whom  they  are  in  our  author  generally  mentioned  together.  We  find, 
too,  from  Herod.  8, 127.  that  they  occupied  Olynthus,  in  the  time  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspes,  whose  general,  Artabazus,  having  taken  the  city,  extermi- 
nated their  race,  and  gave  it  to  the  ChaJcideans.  What  exact  situation 
they  at  this  time  occupied,  is  not  certain ;  but  as  it  seems  pretty  clear  that 
Spartolus  (called  by  Thucyd.  a  Bottiaean  city)  was  to  the  west  of  Olynthus, 
and  certainly  at  no  great  distance,  there  the  Bottisean  territory  must  be 
placed.  It  was  probably  bounded  by  the  river  Olynthus  on  the  east.  Its 
other  boundaries  cannot  be  fixed. 

'  Proceeded  to  blom.]  Literally,  had  yet  kept  their  hands  off  each  other. 
For  dvaxatxt)  is  here  to  be  taken  in  its  primary  sense.  See  note,  supra, 
1,  40. 

^  Private  cmpacUy,]  And  not  as  a  member  of  the  Peloponnesian  confe- 
deracy.   This  sense  of  /%  occurs  in  T,  48.  5, 42.  2, 67. 
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LXVII.  But  on  Potidaea  being  besieged,  they,  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  the  place  and  of  their  countrymen  within  it, 
could  no  longer  keep  quiet  S  but  exhorted  the  allies  to  pro- 
ceed without  delay  to  Lacedaemon ;  and  going  thither  them- 
selves, they  inveighed  bitterly  ^  against  the  Athenians,  saying 
that  they  had  broken  the  treaty,  and  were  doing  shameful 
injustice  to  Greece.  The  Mgineim  \  too,  though  they  did  not 
openly  send  ambassadors  for  fear  of  the  Athenians,  yet  secretly 
did  not  a  little  to  foment  the  war,  ailing  that  they  were  not 
left  to  enjoy  that  political  independence  which  the  treaty  had 
assigned  them.  Then  the  Lacedaemonians,  having  summoned 
their  confederates,  and,  besides  them,  such  of  the  allies  as  had 
any  other  injury  to  complain  of  ^  at  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 


■  Keep  qmct]  Or,  make  a  private  afiair  only  of  it>  but  resolved  to  make 
it  a  public  one,  and  seek  redress  at  the  hands  of  the  confederacy. 

<  Inveighed  bUterly,]  The  cause  of  this  exacerbation  may  be  found  in 
the  check  given  to  tneir  ambition  in  former  wars,  in  the  hinderance  which 
their  commerce  met  with  from  the  rising  power  of  the  Athenians,  and, 
finally,  in  that  interference  with  their  colonies  by  which  they  were  at  least 
deprived  of  almost  all  benefit  from  them,  in  consequence  of  the  tribute  and 
political  subjection  daimea  by  the  mistress  of  the  sea. 

3  JEgineta.]  This  once  powerful  state  had  now  sunk  into  insignificance, 
bavins  been  so  completely  humbled  by  the  defeat  recorded  infra,  6.  108., 
and  vmich  had  taken  place  twenty-four  years  before ;  so  that  they  could 
not  have  maintained  any  real  independence.  That  they  should  have  nou- 
rished animosity  against  the  authors  of  their  humiliation,  was  natural ;  but, 
in  reality,  they  were  a  conquered  country ;  and  in  the  terms  of  their  treaty 
of  submission  mentioned,  nothing  is  said  of  leaving  them  even  nominal 
independence.  The  Scholiast  would  untie  the  knot  by  reminding  us  that 
those  states  whose  names  were  not  subscribed  to  the  treaty,  were  regarded 
as  independent.  And  thus  he  would  take  *'  according  to  the  treaty,"  to 
mean  "  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty."  But  considering  that  the 
conouest  of  iGgina  by  Athens  took  place  six  years  before  that  treaty,  it 
would  seem  highly  improbable  that  the  name  of  ^gina  should  not  have 
been  inserted  in  the  Athenian  list.  And  yet,  from  the  expressions  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter,  there  appears  reason  to  suppose  that  the^Eginetae 
were  re^irded  as  forming  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  alliance.  They  were, 
too,  of  tne  Doric  race ;  and  both  affinity  and  amity  would  draw  them  that 
way.  After  all,  the  Scholiast  is  probably  right.  It  seems  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  beine  so  much  in  the  power  of  Athens,  their  name  was  not 
actually  affixed  to  the  Lacedemonian  confederation,  to  which  affinity  and 
good-will  would  have  inclined  them ;  but  yet  they  had  just  so  much  power 
as  to  avert  the  humiliation  of  being  entered  on  the  Athenian  list,  and 
therefore  might  be  said  to  have  a  nominal  claim  to  independence,  though 
their  being  subject  and  tributary  to  Athens  prevented  them  from  being 
really  so. 

^  And  besides  them  —  complain  of.]  Such  is*  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  this 
awkward  passage,  in  which  the  recent  editors  have  done  well  in  cancelling 
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and  having  convoked  their  own  accustomed  assembly,  desired 
them  to  speak.  Accordingly  they  each  of  them  brought  for- 
ward their  accusations,  and  among  the  rest  especially  the 
Megareans,  who  stated  many  other  occasions  of  difference, 
and  particularly  this,  that  they,  contrary  to  the  treaty,  had 
been  excluded  from  the  ports  ^  of  the  Athenian  territory,  and 
from  the  use  of  the  market  at  Athens.  Last  of  all,  and 
having  let  the  others  first  exasperate  the  Lacedaemonians, 
came  forward  the  Corinthians,  and  spoke  to  this  effect :  — 

LXVIIL  ^^  The  good  faith,  Lacedaemonians,  which  cha- 
racterises your  political  conduct  and  private  intercourse  to- 
wards each  other,  makes  you  the  less  disposed  to  hearken  to 
what  may  be  said  to  the  prejudice  of  others  ' ;  and  from  this. 


re.  Kistemm.  (as  some  others  before  him,  and  among  them  Smithy  assign 
the  following :  ''  summoning  not  only  their  allies,  but  whoever  else  had 
any  charge  to  prefer."  Others,  as  Haack  and  Goeller,  render  thus :  **  La- 
cedaemonii  vero  socionim  praeterea  advocatis  si  qui  alia  quapiam  in  re  se  ab 
Atheniensibus  inuiriam  accepisse  dicerent,  legitimo  suae  gentis  concilio  facto, 
qui  vellent,  eos  dicere  jusserunt."  But  according  to  the  former  of  these 
two  interpretations,  the  re  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with,  and  £XXog  would 
be  necessary.  The  chief  objection,  however,  is  in  the  sense;  for  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  would  summon  any  but  their  allies.  The  latter  seems 
to  represent  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage.  And  the  editors  who  sup- 
port It  might  have  observed  that  the  xai  signifies  nempe,  and  the  whole  of 
the  clause  koI  «!  rig  — 'AJ^jjvaiwv  is  exegetical  of  the  preceding. 

I  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  the  persons  sent  on  the  part  of  the  allies 
are  called  by  Herod.  5,  91, 10.  dyyiXoi,  also  irp6€ov\oi  at  6,  72.  At  7, 175?. 
both  appellations  are  used. 

*  Excluded  from  the  ports,  ^rc]  Some  light  is  required  to  be  thrown  on 
this  subject.  History,  nowever,  affords  none ;  and  the  Scholiast,  our  sub- 
stitute for  it,  only  retails  the  silly  story  which  Diodorus  and  that  arch 
scandal-monger  Plutarch  have  not  blushed  to  perpetuate.  More  to  the 
lurpose  would  it  have  been  to  have  remarked  that  the  terms  denote  a  for- 
lidding  of  all  commercial  intercourse  both  bv  sea  and  land.  But  what  our 
Scholiast  has  omitted  to  do  may  be  supplied  from  the  Scholiast  on  Aristoph. 
Ran.  p.  £75.  D.  typa\j/€  yap  yl/t)pi<Tfia  toiovtov  6  llipiKXrjQ,  Mtyapkac  fitir 
Ayopaq^  jiiiTi  ^oX&TTiiQ^  fir}T  ETrtipov  ^irlx'tv.,  where  there  is  somewhat  of 
corruption,  which  may  be  easily  removed  by  reading  firi  rot  Ayopac,  fivrt 
^aXarrijg  utfTi  ^irtipov,  lurix^iv.  This  is  the  best  commentary  on  the  words 
of  Thucyd.,  where,  by  the  dyopag  is  meant  the  market  by  land,  the  depriva- 
tion of  which  inflicted  very  great  distress  on  the  Megareans,  as  appears 
from  Aristoph.  Acham.  729.  752.  and  758.  See  sJso  the  Schol.  on 
p.  410,  6.  F. 

»  The  goodfmth  —  others.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  this  diffi- 
cult passage.  Or  it  may  be  expressed  thus :  "  renders  you  the  more  dis- 
posed to  question  any  representations  which  are  made  to  the  prejudice  of 
others.*'    TA  irtardv,  "  good  fiutb;"  as  in  a  very  similar  passage  of  Soph. 
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indeed,  you  derive^  a  sober-minded  moderation,  but  you 
labour  under  the  greater  ignorance  in  your  views  of  foreign 
affiiirs.^  Thus  when  we  repeatedly  told  you  beforehand  what 
injuries  we  were  about  to  suffer  from  the  Athenians,  ye  derived 
no  instruction  *  from  the  representations  which  from  time  to 
time  we  made,  but  rather  suspected  the  speakers,  as  if  they 
had  had  merely  their  own  private  interest*  in  view.  And 
thus  it  hfi^)pens,  that  not  before  we  have  suffered  the  wrong, 
but  when  we  axe  already  groaning  under  it  ®,  you  have  sum- 
moned these  your  allies,  among  whom  we  are  not  the  least 
privileged  to  speak  ^,  inasmuch  as  we  have  the  greatest  com- 
plaints to  prefer  —  wronged  ®  as  we  are  by  the  Athenians,  and 
by  you  n^Iected.     Now  if,  indeed,  their  injui*ies  to  Greece 


Trach.  398,  rb  invThv,  b»  j3a<nXcv,  r^c  Ig  rohq  vwrjKdovg  bfiiXlaQ.  'Airurr,  ia 
the  active  sense,  for  /ij)  weiBofdvovg  is  somewhat  rare;  yet  it  occurs  in 
^schyl.  Theb.  873.  lu)  Svcnppovsc  ^tXwv  aviaroi,.  Proverb.  28,  25.  diritTTog 
dvijp  Kpivei  ilxy.,  and  St.  Job.  20,  27.  fxi)  ylvov  atriaroQ  dXXd  vkttSc,  In  kg 
Toifg  dXXovg  —  Ka^i<TTrj(n  rests  the  chief  difficulty.  Kistemm.  would  con- 
strue ^c  Toifg  SXXovQ  afler  ijv  n  Xiyufitv,  in  the  sense, ''  speak  against  them." 
But  this  would  not  be  good  Greek ;  and  as  the  words  are  antithetical  to 
Kod'  vfidQ  ai/ro'bg,  they  must  be  taken  with  Ko^iirrtjtn  dinar.  By  Xsyutfiev  is 
meant,  per  euphem.,  Xkyutfitv  Kard,  By  the  roi^Q  aXS^ovg  is  meant,  "  the 
other  Greeks."  And  for  Xkyiafitv  there  is  a  change  to  the  first  person 
plural,  to  accommodate  what  is  said  in  a  general  way,  to  the  present 
speakers;  and  thus  also  brevity  is  consulted.  For  otherwise  it  would  have 
been  i^v  n  Xlyoxrc,  ci>c  f)iJttig  vvv  \kyutfitv.  The  sense  of  the  passage  has 
been  completely  missed  by  Smith.  On  the  sentiment,  see  note  on  1  Cor. 
13,  7. 

*  Derive,]  Or,  acquire.  The  translators  understand  this  of  acquiring 
the  praise  of,  &c.  But  that  seems  an  unnecessary  licence  of  inter- 
pretation. 

5  You  labour — affairs.]  i.  e.  your  views  of  foreign  affairs  are  so  much  the 
less  correct.     By  foreign  is  meant  all  that  was  not  Lacedemonian. 

*  Derived  no  instruction.]  i.  e.  ye  made  no  information,  were  not  the 
wiser  for  them. 

^  Interest.]  Portus  and  Hobbes,  in  rendering  this  "  private  differences,'* 
forget  the  idiom  in  the  words,  which  is  also  found  at  3, 42.  ^  iSiif,  n  ahT(f 
duKftipii,  where  see  the  note.  Smith  (to  make  surety  more  sure)  expresses 
both  the  above  senses. 

Goeller  denies  that  rwv  XtySvrwv  is  governed  of  vvovotire.  But  I  rather 
acquiesce  in  the  common  opinion,  which  is  not  only  confirmed  by  a  Scho- 
liast in  Bekk.  Anecd.,but  also  by  a  close  imitation  of  the  passage  in  Joseph. 
399,  29. 

'  Groaning  under  it.]  q.  d.  in  ipso  articulo  perpessionis.  So  7,71. 
fAoXKov  r&v  iv  Tifi  ipyi^  kSovXovvTo,  See  Dr.  Blomf.  on  ^schyl.  Choeph.  156. 

7  Privileged  to  speak.]  Or,  have  a  right  to  speak.  So  3,40.  6, 16.  icai 
TTpoffiiKH  fioi  fiaXXov  irkptav  apx^iVm 

'  Wronged.]    *Y€p.  denotes  a  mixture  of  injury  and  insult. 
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had  been  perpetrated  in  a  lurking  and  secret  ^  manner,  then 
it  might  be  necessary  to  show  the  £aci  for  the  information  of 
those  who  knew  it  not.  But  now,  what  need  of  long  speeches 
to  you  who  see  yourselves,  some  of  you,  enslaved,  and  others 
(and  those,  too,  your  allies,)  whose  liberty  is  aimed  at  by 
those  who  have  long  been  pr^ared  to  maintain  their  a^ 
gression,  if  perchance  they  should  be  resbted  ^^?  For  other- 
wise they  would  not  have  laid  hands  on  ^^  Corcyra,  and  held 
it  £Eist  in  spite  of  us,  nor  have  besieged  Potidsea;  of  which  the 
one  is  most  opportunely  ^*  situated  for  constant  use  in  our  in- 
tercourse with  Thrace,  the  other  would  have  supplied  a  most 
powerful  navy  to  the  Peloponnesians. 

LXIX.  **  Now  of  these  evils,  you,  Lacedaemonians,  are  the 
authors,  by  sufiPering  them  first  to  fortify  their  city  after  the 
Median  war,  and  afterwards  to  erect  the  long  walls ;  by  so 
doing  continually  depriving  of  liberty  not  only  those  then 
enslaved  by  them,  but  now  even  your  allies.^  For  not  he 
who  actually  enslaves  is  the  sole  agent,  but  he  may  more  truly 
be  said  to  effectuate  it,  who,  having  the  power  to  prevent,  looks 
on  and  permits  it ;  and  especially  if  he  affects  a  reputation  of 
virtue,  as  a  liberator  of  Greece.     Tardily  ^  and  with  much 


*  Lurking  and  secret  manner,]  Hobbes  well  seizes  the  literal  sense, 
**  lurking  in  some  obscure  place."  Yet  the  epithet  is  evidently  meant  for 
the  ac/ion,  or  place  of  action.  And  d(f>apHs  is  for  Iv  rtf  di^avti,  and  that 
for  the  adverb  d^yiic*  So  in  a  passage  of  Dionys.  Hal.  A.  R.  p.  150,24. 
imitated  from  hence :  ovik  ciV  d^vig  irov  KaraSifg  xaapiovy  6>X  dva^avddv. 
Thus  also  iv  fioviif,  Kd^fifiai,  and  in  angulo  jacere.  See  my  note  on  Acti 
26,  S6. 

10  What  need —  resisted,]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  full  and  real  sense  of 
this  contort  sentence,  which  hardly  admits  of  being  rendered  literally.  A 
bitter  sarcasm  u  couched  in  (iwore  dpa  iroXtfififfovrai,  which,  if  Bekker  and 
Goeller  had  perceived,  they  would  not  have  cancelled  dpa, 

1 1  Laid  hands  on.]  Steph.  and  Duker  think  that  there  is  here,  as  in  some 
other  passages,  an  adjunct  notion  of  underhand.  In  which  view  might  be 
compared  the  "  privy  paw"  of  Dryden.  But  the  thing  really  was  not  **  done 
in  a  comer." 

»«  Most  opportunely —  TTtrave,]  The  words  frphg  rd  M  Op4'^g  are 
somewhat  vague ;  but  there  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  the  purposes  of 
commerce  and  dominion,  which  their  great  rivals  had  so  succ^fully  car- 
ried on  with  that  and  other  countries  peopled  by  Grecian  colonists.  ' 

>   Your  allies,]    The  iEginetse,  Megareans,  and  Poddseans. 

*  Tardily.]  The  translators  render  as  if  Uiey  read  fi6yt£.  But  the  com- 
mon reading  it  not  only  supported  by  all  the  MSS.,  but  by  1^  141.  xp^ymi 
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ado,  are  we  brought  together,  and  not  even  now  for  any  clear 
and  definite  object^  Surely  it  ought  not  to  be  made  a 
question  for  consideration  whether  we  have  been  injured  or  not 
—  but  how  we  may  avenge  the  wrong.  For  now  the  active,  the 
decided,  and  the  undelaying,  advance  against  those  who  are  yet 
unresolved  what  to  do.^  Aye,  we  well  know  in  what  a  crafty 
way,  and  by  what  silent  approaches,  the  Athenians  encroach 
upon  their  neighbours !  And  so  long,  indeed,  as  they  fancy 
they  escape  detection,  through  your  unobservance  ^,  they  are 
the  less  courageous ;  but  when  they  find  that  you  know  and 
permit,  they  will  vigorously  press  on  their  attacks.  Yes, 
Lacedaemonians,  you  alone  of  the  Greeks  repel  your  foe  ^,  not 
by  force  of  arms,  but  by  dint  of  procrastination ;  you  alone 
seek  to  destroy,  not  the  incipient  increase  ^,  but  the  doubled 


Tt  XvviovrtQ,  iv  fipaxii  fikv  fiopit^  oKoirovtri  ti  t&v  koivCjv.   Perhaps^  however, 
the  other  notion  may  be  admitted  as  an  adjunct. 

3  Defimie  object.']  Such  as  would  be  the  case,  if  the  injury  were  ac- 
knowledged :  K>r  then  the  only  object  would  be  how  to  avenge  it.  The 
next  words  are  exegetical. 

4  The  active  — do,'\  This  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the  place,  which 
has  been  miserably  handled  by  the  translators.  The  best  commentary  on 
it  will  be  found  in  the  following  passages  of  JSschyl.  Agam.  1222.  ai)  fikv 
KaT€ifx^i  (you  are  praying) ;  rote  d'  diroKTilvitv  fiiXti  (and  they  are  taking 
measures  to  destroy  you);  and  1327.  xpo'"'^<>f"»'  y^Pf  ««^  delay;  ol  di  r^c 
utXXov^  Kkhg  UeSov  7rarouvr€c»  ov  Ko^ivBovmv  x^Ph  which  is  well  rendered  by 
Dr.  Blomfield,  **  illi  vero  tarditatis  gloriam  conculcantes  (aspernati,  et  cele- 
ritatem  prsferentes)  manu  non  quiescunt." 

*  Your  unobservance,]  To  render  the  avaie^tjrovy  stupor  or  stupidity^ 
were  as  ill-judged  as  in  Acts  17,  22.  to  assign  to  dtiaidaiftovtarepovg  the  sense 
too  superstitious.  In  neither  case  could  it  be  the  intention  of*  the  speaker 
to  insult  those  whom  he  was  addressing.  For  the  same  reason  I  cannot 
approve  of  the  versions  of  Heilman  unempjinlichkeit,  and  of  Goeller  inertia. 
Indeed  the  sense  which  I  have  adopted  b  one  of  the  most  natural  of  which 
the  word  is  susceptible. 

0  Repel  your  foe,]  It  is  strange  that  Hobbes  and  Smith  should  under- 
stand this  of  succouring  their  friends  ;  which  implies  an  ignorance  of  one  of 
the  most  common  idioms  of  the  language. 

^  Increase,]  The  editors  have  certainly  done  right  in  preferring  aHi^eiv 
to  the  other  reading  Svvafiiv,  which  is  evidently  a  mere  gloss.  I  cannot, 
however,  but  suspect  that  avKrj<^iv  itself  is  a  gloss,  and  that  Thucydides 
wrote  aw^ijv,  an  old  Attic  word,  recommended  m  preference  to  av^ijiriv  by 
the  old  grammarians,  and  which  occurs  (though  little  noticed  by  Steph. 
Thes.)  in  Aretaeus,  Philo,  Hermes  ap.  Stob.  EcT.  Phys.  t.  2.  p.  800.,  Zozun. 
1, 24,  1.,  and  JSlian  An.  9, 60.  However,  I  must  not  dissemble  that  avKrimv 
is  defended  by  an  imitation  of  this  passage  in  Plut.  Rom.  25.  oifx  tpovro  Stiv 
TTtptop^v,  aXX*  ivi<n'aaBai  ry  au^^wi,  jcoi  KuAovtiv  rbv  PutfivXov,  And  yet  if 
bifvafuv  be  a  gloss,  it  is  a  most  antient  one,  since  it  was  read  by  Joseph., 
who,  p.  98, 33.  writes  thus :  ol  bk  dpxonevfiv  bvvaiuv  kx^pCtv  iriipwfitvoi  Kara- 
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strength  of  your  enemies.  Ye  have,  forsooth,  the  reputation 
of  being  safe  and  sure^;  but  truly  the  report  of  you  exceeds 
ihejact.  For  well  we  know  that  the  Mede  had  proceeded 
firom  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth  ^  before  the  quotas  to  be 
furnished  by  you  were  properly  ready  to  meet  him.  And  now 
the  Athenians  (not  far  remaoed  as  he  was,  but  near  at  handj) 
you  look  upon  with  quiet  indifference^^,  and  instead  of  your- 
selves advancing  upon  them,  you  choose  rather  to  repel  their 
attacks,  and  rather  to  expose  yourselves  to  the  dubious 
chances  of  war  ^^  by  contesting  with  them  when  stronger; 
knowing  as  you  do,  that  the  Barbarian  owed  his  ruin  chiefly 
to  himself;  and  that  we,  in  our  contests  with  the  Athenians,  are 
indebted  for  our  safety  more  to  their  blunders  than  to  any  suc- 
cours from  you.  For  indeed  some  have  there  been  ^^  whom 
the  hopes  of  such,  and  the  reliance  thereon,  have  hurried  un- 
prepared for  resistance  to  their  ruin.  Let  none  of  you,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  these  animadversions  are  made  out  of 
enmity  —  nay,  rather  by  way  of  exposttdation.^^    For  expostu- 


Xvtiv  dyoBdi  trvptivcu  fiaXKov,  ^  ol  irpoitS^acav  luilm  KuiKvoyroc  ylvc<r&ai. 
And  also,  perhaps,  by  Dionys.  Hal.  104, 17.  oifx  dpxofuviiv  rmf  *PiaftaUav 
&PXTIV  UutXvfrav,  <iXX'  IttI  fdya  irporjKoxftry  Wfi^ipiff^cu  tfuXXov,  And  it  18 
somewhat  countenanced  by  Herod.  1, 46, 7.  KaraXattiv  avr&v  avlanafikvuv 
rt)v  dvvafiiv, 

I  agree  with  Haack,  that  the  fuXXriiTti  just  before  must  not  be  interpreted, 
with  some  commentators,  of  threatening  what  we  wUl  do,  nor,  with  Bauer, 
oi  attempt  only,  but  of  that  procrastination  which  was  so  characteristic  of 
the  Lac^aemonians,  who  thought,  with  Fabius,  cunctando  rem  oosse  restu 
iui.  This  signification,  indeed*  i»  required  by  what  follows.  It  is  rightly 
observed  by  the  Scholiast,  that  this  is  said  between  wheedling  and  rebuke. 

'  Safe  and  sure.]  This  seems  to  have  reference  to  some  antient  adage. 
The  above  sense  of  <i<r^aX])c  is  found  in  the  best  writers,  as  Soph.  CEd. 
Tyr.  617.  ^povCiv  ydp  ok  raxttg  oI/k  dffipaXtig;  Eurip.  Phoen.  608.  *A<r^aXi)c 
yip  Itrr'  a/iliv«v  ^  ^pa<rifc  ffrparriXdrfjc ;  Timocl,  ap.  Athen.  S38.  A.  ^t'Xoc 
ytwaioc,  a<r^ctXriQ  y  Ufia. 

0  From  the  remotest,  4-c.]    Sec  my  note  on  Matt  12, 42. 

10  JJooie  upon  with  quiet  indifference *"[  i.  e.  as  unconcerned  spectators;  so 
in  2, 45.     It  is  stranee  that  Hobbes  should  render  connive. 

» >  Expose  yourselves  to,  <Jt.]  The  Scholiast  truly  remarks  (I  suspect 
from  some  antient  author),  that  he  who  contests  with  his  superior  in  strei^, 
calls  in  fortune  as  his  helper.  And  so  our  author,  in  the  Dialogue  of  the 
Melians  and  Athenians,  infra,  1. 5. 

i>  For  some  have  there  been,]  It  should  seem  that  the  orator  especially 
adverts  to  the  conquest  of  uEsina ;  though  the  words  are  applicable  to  other 
events  which  had  happened  smce  the  rise  of  the  Athenian  power. 

I*  Let  none  —  expostulation.]  This  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  814,74, 
rav^'  vfiiv  Iwirifiriaut,  dridCic  fikv  ivayKaUHg  dk,  oitK  we  ix^P^>  ®^^^  *V  futr&v 
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lation  is  such  as  we  employ  with  offending  friends ;  accusation, 
'^  with  injurious  foes. 

LXX.  **  And,  moreover,  we  deem  ourselves,  if  any,  privi- 
l^ed '  to  administer  rebuke  to  our  neighbours ;  especially  since 
great  are  the  interests  at  stake  ^ ;  concerning  which  ye  seem, 
to  us  at  least,  not  to  have  been  aware,  or  ever  yet  reflected, 
against  what  formidable  persons  in  the  Athenians,  and  how 
widely  different  from  yourselves,  the  contest  will  have  to  be 
sustained.  They  are  projectors  ®  of  novelty  ^ ;  quick  to  devise, 
and  rapid  to  carry  into  execution  ^  their  schemes.      Your  aim 


vfAoc,  iCk\iL  ^d<2iv.  Dionys.  Hal.  1, 146, 30.  Ul^ao^t  II  avrh  ui)  wc  e^ri  ^la- 
%oK^  KaX  dptidifffitp  Xfyofuvov,  iiXXd,  &c.  Aristid.  Iy430.ii.  jirjSk  tAv  in' 
alriq,  TTopiovTutv  fiSvov  r^v  irapaivimv  eTvai  vofii<Tr}Ti.  And  Isocrates  de 
Pace,  §  25.  opposes  the  roxfe  M  pXd^y  XotSopovrag  to  roifc  lir'  it^tXti^  vow- 
dtrovvToc*  And  he  also  has,  lUtTTi  -^  roig  ^tXotc  i  iriirXiiKcu,  Kai  toXq  tx^poic 
iTri^etT^ai  raig  riXXi^Xufv  afiapTicug.  So,  too,  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, in  a  most  interesting  passage  (Gal.  4, 16.),  &ffri  ix^pi^  vfiCjv  ylyova 
6XTi^€vutv  vfjuv ;  see  also  Ps.  3, 1 1.  and  12. 

'*  Expottuiaihti — accusation.]  Similar  passages,  by  imitation  of  the 
present,  are  found  in  Clem.  Alex.  121,6.  'EmTiftriffiQ  dk  i«tti  i//oyoc  iw*  aL" 
0XP^^9  oUet&v  T[P^  tH  KciXa,  —  /a/ii//tf  di  t<m  ^j/dyog  utg  dXtytapovvrutv  fi  dfit- 
XovvT(i}v ;  and  Themist.  277.  A.  TrdfnroXv  ^ixu^pu  vov^Mia  fiiv  Xoiioplag, 
IvivXtiKie  ^i  ovii^Qvg, 

1  We  deem  —  privileged.]  Namely,  from  their  great  power,  which  gave 
them,  as  our  author  has  already  said,  a  very  considerable  influence  with  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

^y  neigh6ours  are  meant  confederates  ;  q.  d.  do  not  neglect  this  censure, 
as  if  it  came  from  a  mean  quarter. 

A  Great  are  the  interests  at  stake.]  It  is  strange  that  Haack  should  in- 
terpret this  of  the  points  of  diference  between  the  two  nations,  by  which 
there  would  be  a  putid  anticipation  of  what  is  iust  after  brought  forward ; 
not  to  say  that  the  context  would  not  permit  that  sense  here. 

3  They  are  projectors,  S^c]  It  is  the  least  praise  of  this  portion  of  the 
work,  that  it  afibrds  the  finest  example  of  the  continued  antithesis  and  pa- 
risosis  to  be  any  where  met  with.  Thus  it  has  been  in  every  part  the  sub- 
ject of  numerous  imitations,  among  which  may  be  instanced  Max.Tyr. 
Dissert.  20, 204.  One  of  the  finest  parallels  in  our  own  language  that 
occurs  to  me  is  in  Cowper*s  "  Truth,''  p.  60.,  where  he  contrasts  the  con- 
dition of  the  lace-maker  and  that  of  Voltaire. 

*•  Projector  of  novelty.]  The  word  vtutrtpovdioc  is  said  to  be  very  rare ; 
yet  I  have  noted  down  many  examples  from  the  Historians.  On  the  thing 
Itself,  sec  Aristoph.  Concion.  580—589.  who  also  in  his  Acham.  630.  de- 
scribes the  Athenians  as  raxvtdvXovg.  So  also  in  Cone.  247.  rrv  rav^,  Hm- 
votiQ,  Kanpyriffy. 

*  Carri/  into  execution^  <jv.]  To  the  examples  of  imitation  adduced  by 
^e  commentators,  I  add  Procop.  p.  51,  56,  77,  132,  and  175.  The  dUk, 
by  Dilogia,  must  be  taken  in  the  second  part  of  the  sentence  with  an 
occommodation. 
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is  only  to  preserve  what  you  already  have ;  to  devise  nothing 
fresh  ^  in  plan^  and  mexeadion  not  even  to  accomplish  ^  what 
is  barely  necessary.  Again,  they  are  enterprisers  even  beyond 
their  strength,  and  venturers  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence  % 
and  in  adversity  ever  hopefuL  Your  characteristic  is  ever  to  ac- 
onnplish  what  rather  falls  short  of  your  ability  ^  —  to  even  dis- 
trust the  surest  deductions  of  reason — and  in  adversity  to  fancy 
there  will  be  no  end  to  your  troubles.  Furthermore,  they  are 
bustlers,  as  opposed  to  you  procrastinators  —  roamers,  while 
you  are  homekeepers  ^^ — for  they  think  that  by  their  absence 
they  may  gain  something  more ;  you  imagine  that  by  aiming 
at  further  acquisitions  you  may  injure  your  present  possessions. 
They,  when  victorious,  pursue  their  advantages  to  the  farthest; 
and  when  defeated,  are  found  the  least  to  fall  back.^^     Their 


0  Devise  nothing  freth^  Such  is  the  sense  of  iiriyvitveu^  in  which  the 
kirl  signifies  besides, 

7  Accomplish.]  The  sense  of  U^etr^at  is  missed  by  the  Scholiast^  and  not 
cleared  by  the  commentators.  It  signifies  exseqtd  ;  as  in  Soph.  Aj.  104J. 
&  drj  KUKOvpyoQ  i^iKOiT  dvi^p,,  and  ^schvl.  Ag.  272.  Kcd  rig  t<^  iiixoiT  Av 
dyykXfav  r&xog.  And  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  liq  or  iwi,  which  is  supplied  by 
Dio  Cass,  289,  53.  Arrian.  Ind.  11,6.  Ex.  Al.  7, 30, 1. 

'  Enterprisers  — prudence^  On  this  passage  also  I  shall  have  to  indicate 
numerous  imitations  by  the  classical  writers.  No  one  is  neater  than  the 
following  of  Livy,  1. 45,  23.  ''  Atheniensium  populum  fama  est  celerem  et 
supra  vires  audacem  esse  ad  conandum." 

0  Falis  short  of  your  abiUtj/.]  This  is  imitated  by  Plut.  Sol.  Mttartpdv 
rrjg  dvvafittog  oiciv  tTrpa^t, 

10  Roamers^-  homekeepers.]  Thus  Aristoph.  describes  the  Athenians  as 
^iXoBKdrjfioi,  See  his  close  imitation  of  this  whole  passage,  t.  2, 1 74.  The 
word  dTTodTffiTirTjg  is  so  rare,  that  I  know  no  other  example;  though 
diroSrjuwg  occurs  in  Pind.  Pyth.  4.  s.  l.  Its  compound  avavodtifirjrrjs  I 
have  found  in  Phil.  Jud.359.  B.  where  he  thus  imitates  the  present  passage: 
&va7rodrjfiiirdi  vpbg  ivdtjfwrdTOvs.  'Evdrffxcc  is  rarely  used  in  the  sense  it  is 
here.  The  nearest  to  it  is  that  of  being  at  home;  as  Mschyl.  Choeph.  562. 
So  the  Lacedaemonians  might  justly  be  described,  since  they  were  prover- 
bially homekeepers.  Nay,  perhaps  it  was  from  this  circumstance  that  their 
coins  had  stamped  upon  them  the  figure  of  a  tortoise,  as  a  symholum 
o'lKovpiaQ.  By  the  home,  of  course,  is  meant  their  own  country.  In  this  re- 
spect they  have  their  exact  counterpart  in  the  present  Chinese  and  Japanese. 

»*  Fall  back.]  Or  despond.  Bauer  would  take  AvafrivTovtnv  in  the 
sense  recedunt,  retreat,  [and  so  our  fall  back.]  But  for  that  use  of  the 
word  I  can  find  no  authority ;  whereas  the  other  is  found  in  good  authors, 
as  Demosth.  ap.  Steph.  Bkdouee  fii^  vvv  AvavtwTotKdeg  ^re ;  and  Eurip.  Iph. 
Aul.  503.  utrairivTuv.  And  it  is  confirmed  by  the  Schol.  on  Athen.  p.  23. 
B.  who  explains  it  by  iL^vfiovoi,  But  it  is  strange  that  he  should  call  this 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  That  is  rather  fall  back,  by  ceasing  from 
action,  whether  walking,  rowing,  &c.,  as  in  the  passages  he  cites  from  Cra- 
tjnus  and  Xenophon.    The  other  is  metaphorical.    After  all,  it  may  be 
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bodies,  too,  they  employ  for  the  state,  as  if  they  were  any 
one's  else  but  their  own  ^^;  but  with  their  minds  completely 
their  own,  they  are  ever  ready  to  render  it  service.  And  as 
to  whatever  they  may  devise,  and  not  accomplish,  they  regard 
themselves  as  deprived  of  what  was  their  aum^^;  but  what 
they  may  pursue  and  acquire,  they  esteem  trifling  compared 
to  what  they  shall  in  future  attain.^^  And  if,  indeed,  they  be 
any  where  foiled  in  an  attempt,  they  make  up  the  deficiency 
by  expecting  something  else,  as  if  in  compensation  of  their 
7omJ*     For  they  alone  place  tlie  possession,  and  the  expecta- 


questioned  whether  the  trae  signification  be  not  something  between  the 
physical  and  figurative,  i.  e.  desist  from  their  attempt.  And  this  is  what  that 
Scholiast  meant  who  explains  it  by  dvaTravovrau  That  this  interpretation 
18  very  antient,  is  plain  from  an  imitation  which  I  have  noted  m  Liban. 
Orat.  717.E.  where  he  opposes  dvairlTrreiv  koI  wavt(T^ai  to  cnovSy  irpo<m^ 
dkvcu.    The  same,  too,  is  adopted  by  Hobbes. 

13  As  if —  own,'\  Of  all  tne  passases  adduced  to  establish  or  illustrate 
the  sense  of  this  almost  lyrically  bold  expression,  the  only  apposite  ones 
are  those  of  Lucian,  t.  6.  p.  485.  t&  rpavfian  ^  iXKoTpU(>  kiri€aij^ov ;  and 
Greg.  Na2.  there  cited  by  De  Soul,  where  he  says  that  the  martyrs  bore 
their  tortures  vrith  cheerfulness,  c^  kv  aXXorpiotc  (nafm(nv.  To  which, 
among  many  that  I  have  collected,  may  be  added  the  following :  Joseph. 
1S53,  10.  lud  rag  if^X^C  x**'P^''^*^^S  ^'^^  ^^^  ffofftdrutv,  dfiil>OTkpoic  ^  dXXo- 
TpUn^  txp^inn-o,  Isocrat.  ap.  Plut.  de  Glor.  Athen.  ro^c  ^^  Mapa^Civi  vpoKiv- 
iwkvovTOSf  &(Tvtp  &KkoTpiaig  ^xaif  ^ijffaQ  Ivayiovicatr^ai,  Chrysost. 
Ka^dwip  iv  &XXorpiaic  ayinnfuratr^ai  ffiafiam.  Theophyl.  Sim.  79.  A.  doKtirt 
— «C  kv  aXKoTpiip  rtf  (rutfjLari  tAc  rwv  cLVTiiraXiov  /3oXdc  vpoffufuvoi, 

13  Deprived  of —  oum,]  This  passage  b  imitated  by  Aristid.  1. 1, 231.  B. 
n)v  dk  T&v  ivTtav  (nkprftjiv  a^pfii)v  r&v  fiiXXbvruv  aya^iHv  iroiriuafuvou 

>«  What  they — atttnn.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  real  sense  of  this  passajg^ 
which  has  been  best  treated  by  Portusand  Bauer;  though  the  construction 
is  so  irregular  as  not  easily  to  be  reduced  to  any  rules  of  grammatical  pro- 
priety. This  view  of  the  sense,  I  would  observe,  is  confirmed  by  a  passage 
of  Pollux  6, 132.  imitated  from  the  present :  5c  fiixphv  irav  B  ireirobiKty 
^yiXraiy  irpbQ  d  povXtTai,  8f  8  irkirpaxe  ioKti  fiucpdrepov,  oi5  irpd^ei.  Bredov. 
and  Goeller  assign  the  following  as  the  sense:  *'  Si  vero  quae  laboribus 
consecuti  perfecerint,  perexigua  se  forte  fortuna  peregisse  judicant,  si  cum 
illis  conferantur,  quae  postea  se  consecuturos  sperant.'*  But  this /or/e/or- 
tuna  seems  not  at  all  to  accord  with  the  undoubting  confidence  of  hope 
which  characterised  the  Athenians. 

»  And  if — their  loss,]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense.  The  force  which 
I  have  ascribed  to  &vTtKvri<ravreg,  is  required  bv  the  preceding  oUtta  tTrkpuT' 
Bai  rfyovvToi,  and  the  sentence  following,  wnich  is  exeeetical.  I  would 
observe,  too,  that  this  clause  and  the  two  preceding  should  be  taken  toge- 
ther, as  forming  one  sentence.  In  IvXiipiiMrav  there  is  the  sense  of  custom 
or  habit,  as  often  in  the  first  Aorist.  Of  the  present  ()assage  may  be  noticed 
the  following  imitations :  Plutarch  in  Pyrrho.  30.  sub  init.  rate  fikv  drvxiatc 
iir'  aXXcrc  •j^HaiikvoQ  A^pftaigj  &  Sk  iirrauv  krkpoic  PovXofuvoc  AvavXripovv 
wp^yfMffiy,  Liban.  Orat.  307.  B.  trdvoi  drifuvirttc  ytwaiug  Ivnivdxatnv  avreX' 
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tion  of  what  they  meditate,  on  the  same  footing,  and  that  from 
their  celerity  in  setting  about  what  they  determine  upon.  And 
thus  do  they  drudge  on  ^%  amidst  toils  and  perils,  through 
the  whole  of  their  lives.  And  least  of  all  men  do  they  enjoy 
what  they  possess  ^^,  being  always  occupied  in  making  fresh 
acquisitions.  No  holiday  know  they^®,  nor  esteem  they 
aught  save  that  whereon  they  may  perform  some  necessary 
business.  For  they^^  deem  inactive  quietude  a  no  less  evil 
than  toilsome  occupation.  So  that  if  any  one  were  to  sum  up 
the  whole,  by  saying  that  they  were  bom  neither  to  enjoy  rest 
themselves  ^°,  nor  let  others  enjoy  it,  he  would  speak  but  the 
truth. 

LXXI.  "  And  yet  though  such  a  state,  Lacedaemonians, 
be  arrayed  against  you,  yet  ye  procrastinate ;  supposing  (as 
ye  do)  that  undisturbed  tranquillity  is  longest  theirs,  not  who 
in  the  tenour  of  tlieir  lives  and  conduct  do  indeed  what  is 


^uravTig  ttXovtov  trtpov^  Dio  Cass.  5T1.  rriv  ^vyr^  rrJQ  fi^xtlC  fuiXKov 
4o€ri^vTis,  Ktd  Iv  fUv  Toiirg  koX  Kpariidov  d^Ttkwiffavrse  k,  r.  Xl  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  308. 

Heoce  it  was  w€ll  sud  by  Eubuhis  ap,  Athen.  p.  47, 6.  of  the  Athenians, 
Jwiirrovr«C  ctvpag,  iXiriSaQ  <nrovfuvoi, 

>«  And  thus,  4c,]  So  Eurip.  Supp.  523.  (of  Athens)  iv  yitp  roTc  irSvoun 
^vKirat  5  and  577.  Kfipv%,  irp&c<niv  oi  iroKKdi  tiiodrn^  ^€  (fij  -jriXiff.  Gijir.  ro 
ydp  novovea  iroKKd,  xoXX'  eifSa^iovei, 

17  Enjoy  what^  ($•<?.]  Thus  the  Tarentines  (as  app^tra  from  Athen.  166. 
F.)  said  tliat  other  men  were  always  preparing  to  live^  the^  alone  were 
not  onl^  ^omg  to  live,  but  did  .live.  And  so  the  line  of  Manilius :  **  Vio- 
turos  agimus  semper,  nee  vivimus  unquam."  But  after  all,  none  will  doubt 
that  the  Athenians  were  the  wiser  of  the  two,  whom  (to  apply  the  words 
of  our  great  epic  poet)  **  the  clear  spirit  did-  raise  to  scorn  delights,  and 
live  la^rious  days."  And  well  has  Cooper  sung,  **  From  strenuous  toil 
man's  hours  of  sweetest  ease."  How  this  is  applicable  to  U/e  in  a  yet 
higher  sense  may,  to  the  Christian^  furnish  matter  of  edifying  reflection. 
And  here  1  cannot  but  advert  to,  perhaps,  the  finest  epigram  whidi  our 
language  possesses,  struck  out  by  tne  genius  (sanctified  by  piety)  of  a  Dod- 
dridge. See  my  note  on  St.  John,  4, 34. 

10  No  holiday,  ^-c]  To  the  imitations  of  this  sentiment  pointed  out  bv 
Abrescb,  I  add  Dio  Cass.  179. 19.,  and  Liban.  Ep.  580.  r<Sy  'K6vi»tv  &vi' 
^avXav  aifTo^  vofiiZutv  to^q  ttSvovq* 

»9  For  they  deem,  4rc,]  This  is  imitated  by  Aristid.  1,589.  D.  (of  the 
Romans),  £(rrc  diravras  fUv  dfr/lav  <rvfn^pdv  riyiie^ai,  rd^dk  wpdUv  A^^Aq 
4UV  ivxovrat  vofuZtiv, 

*•  They  were  bom  neither,  <fc.]  So  Xenophon,  Mem.  2, 1,9.  says  of 
the  Athenians,  PovXofuvove  noWd  irpdyfiara  ix^iv  aifroitQ  rt  koI  d^Xoic 
vapkxfivm 
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right— yet,  at  the  same  time,  evidently  evince  a  mind  resolved 
not  to  put  up  with  wrong  if  it  should  be  oflFered ;  but  who 
place  their  notions  of  justice  in  doing  no  injury  to  others,  and 
in  hindering  them  from  offering  it.*  This,  however,  you 
would  scarcely  attain,  if  you  were  neighbours  to  a  state  having 
a  polity  similar  to  their  otm^;  but  now,  as  we  have  already 
trfd  you,  your  institutions  are  obsolete  ^  antiquated.  Now  it 
cannot  but  be  that,  as  in  the  arts,  the  new  will  be  superior  ^ ; 
and  to  a  state,  indeed,  in  tranquillity,  unchanged  institutions 
are  the  best;  but  to  those  compelled  to  meet  danger  at  many 


'  Supposing  —  it.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  this  [>erplexed  pas- 
sage, of  which  the  difficulty  is  partly  occasioned  by  a  breaking  off  of  the 
construction,  and  partly  by  the  insinuating  rather  than  asserting  what  is 
esteemed  to  be  truth.  The  orator  gently  admonishes  them  what  opinion 
they  ought  to  hold,  when  he  tells  them  that  they  hold  not  that  but  the 
contrary. 

At  ini  vKtTtrrov  must  be  understood  lupoQ.  And  &pKHv  signifies  to  hold 
out.  Ty  vapatTKtvy  signifies  in  tota  vita  institutione,  a  rare  signification,  in- 
deed^  but  of  which  something  like  is  found  in  Steph.  Thes.  In  iaov  vifure 
the  general  sense  tribuo  may  be  discerned.  So  iEschyl.  Agam.  74.  laxyv 
vBfiovTic  ^Tt  eKTiirrpois,  The  sense  is,  "  you  think  it  enough  to  forbear  in- 
juring others,  and  to  be  ready  to  repel  violence  when  brought  to  your  door; 
but  you  should  show  a  spirit  that  snail  not  repel  actual  violence  by  acting 
on  the  defensive,  but  shall  adopt  such  measures  as  may  show  that  you  are 
resolved  not  to  put  up  with  meditated  wrong." 

«  PoHty  similar  to  your  oum,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  o/ioif ,  and 
this  is  what  the  Scholiast  meant  when  he  explained  it  rd  'ha  Zijkovay,  But 
he  should  have  added  l^ri  or  iTrtri^^eu/iaro.  The  preceding  yfordbfioyvwfiSvi 
came  fi'om  another  Scholiast,  who  meant  by  it  bfiotorpdirtft,  i.  e.  of  similar 
temper,  disposition,  &c.  as  in  5, 10.  init.  Now  this  may  be  mcluded,  but  it 
is  only  to  be  considered  as  an  under  sense. 

>  Obsolete.]  Literally,  otd-fasluoned.  The  word  ipyiSrpoiroc  is  of  rare 
occurrence;  yet  I  have notea  it  in  Dio  Cass.  935,  67.  Jambl.  de  vita  Pyth. 
§  167.  and  Procop.  de  iEdif.  p.  55y  8.  who  thus  imitates  the  present  pas- 
sage :  dpxdiai  H  olrrai  (scil.  a\  irSXito)  Kai  rStv  olKrjropiav  ApxawTpoira  rd 
iirirfjBtvfiara  txov<rai.  So  also  -fischyl.  P.  V.  dpx^  \ofi>Q  (toi  ipaivofiai  Xkytiv 
T&h,  where  see  Stanley  and  Blomfield. 

«  The  new  will  be  superior.]  The  Scholiast  thinks  that  our  author  had 
in  mind  Hom.  Od.  1, 551.  and  S.  ttjv  ydp\ — ciu^fTrdXijrm,  where  Clarke  com- 
pares Pind.  Ol.  9,  73.  aivei  dk  iroiKcubv  Miv  olvov,  dv^ta  S"  \^fiv<av  ve<itTBp<av. 
And  not  a  few  of  the  present  age  are  of  the  same  opinion,  which  is  also 
extended,  and  with  more  reason,  to  the  sister  art ;  for  it  may  well  be  said 
in  the  words  of  Xenophon,  Cyr.  1,  6,38.  ai^todpa  Iv  rdlg  fMvtrucoTg  Kalvia  jcat 
avBffpd  tiioKiful.  And  such  as  are  admirers  of  every  new  school,  may  say 
in  the  words  of  Bupolis  ap.  A  then.  6S3.  F.  fwvfrun^  Updyfi  Irrrt  /3a^v  rt  koI 
KauirvXoVy  'Aft  rt  Kcuvbv  iUvpUcti  n  role  l-n-ivottv  dvvafuvoig.  Those  who 
take  an  interest  in  knowing  the  antient  state  of  the  most  attractive  of  all 
the  rkxvai,  win  do  well  to  consult  Athen.  ubi  supra. 
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quarters,  there  is  need  of  many  added  devices.*  Wherefore, 
also,  the  customs  of  the  Athenians  have  undergone  greater 
change  than  yours,  from  their  having  been  exercised  in  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  affairs.®  Enough,  then,  of  this  slow-moving  policy 
—  here  let  it  find  its  close  ^,  proceed  now  to  succour  both 
the  other  allies,  and  (conformably  to  your  engagement)  the 
Potidaeans,  by  making  a  speedy  irruption  into  Attica,  that  ye 
betray  not  those,  bound  to  you  alike  by  kindred  and  amity, 
into  the  hands  of  their  deadliest  foes,  and  cause  the  rest  of  u% 
in  despair,  to  resort  to  some  other  alliance.®  Thus,  indeed, 
we  should  be  guilty  of  no  injustice,  either  in  the  sight  of  the 
gods,  who  preside  over  oaths,  or  in  that  of  men  ^,  who  witness 


5  And  to  a  state — devices,]  This  has  been  for  some  time  the  ver}'  prin- 
ciple on  which  our  legislators  and  governors  have  acted  in  this  country, 
notwithstanding  what  might  be  opposed  on  no  less  than  the  authority  of 
Alcibiades,  1.  6,  1 8.  fin.  Kai  tCjv  dv^pwirutp  iKf^aXiarara  rovrovg  olKtiv,  oi  Slv 
toXq  wapovtnv  ^i<ri  Kai  vSfiois,  ^u  xai  x^^P^  Vt  ^jwora  Sia<fi6pwQ  TroXtrtvawrt. 
Here,  surely,  if  any  where,  the  fUTpcv  dpiarov  of  the  Grecian  si^e  applies ; 
and  it  is  the  boast  of  our  glorious  constitution  that  it  admits  of  that  pru" 
dent  and  cautious  use  of  this  eTrcrcxvi^tc,  without  endaneertne  its  safety. 

Out  of  numerous  imitations  of  the  present  passage  wnich  I  have  noted, 
I  select  the  two  following  :  Liban*  Epist.  650.  o\a  yap  iv  fuydX(i>  vokkfUft^ 
Kai  fiiiKoc  txovTif  rroKKuiv  Sii  rwv  i7rir€xv^<T«wi/;  Procop.  p.  2, 12.  tritovTcu. 
fikv  Kai  Tt^ijiratn  t6p  iraXaUtv  xpovov^  ovdkv  Sk  rai£  £jrir€x»^<y««  Stdoa^i 
nXiovcu 

With  respect  to  the  phrase  irpbg  noXXA  livai,  that  above  adopted  is 
usually  the  sense  assigned  to  it ;  and  it  is  very  suitable  to  the  subject.  But 
how  it  can  be  elicited  from  the  words,  I  know  not.  The  subaudition 
pericula  seems  too  arbitrary  and  bold.  We  may  more  simply  supply 
irpdyfiara,  (as  at  Luke  10,41.  rvp€dZy  vipi  ttoXX^,  where  see  my  note,) 
and  take  the  phrase  to  denote  "  going  about,  enf;a^ng  in  many  under- 
takings." This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  an  imitation  in  Plut.  The- 
mist.  C.  5.  Ttf  QifiitrroKXti  rbv  SrjfAOv  ivl  iroXKA  kivovvti^  Kai  p,iyd\ag  Ivultkpovrt 
KcuvoTOfjUag. 

•  Wherefore  also — affairs,"^  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  passage 
which  the  translators  have  missed,  and  the  commentators  have  not  chosen 
to  explain. 

^  Here  —  elose^  A  phrasis  prseffnans ;  q.  d.  "  Let  it  suffice  for  your 
dilatoriness  to  have  advanced  thus  far ;  here,*'  Sec,  I  know  not  why  this 
should  have  been  placed  by  Aristides  amone  examples  of  harshness.  It  is 
frequently  found  in  the  best  writers,  from  whom  I  shall  adduce  examples  in 
my  edition.  See  also  1  Pet.  4, 5. 

8  Other  alliance,]  i.  e.  (as  the  Schol.  has  well  seen)  to  the  Argives,  who 
were  hostilely  disposed  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

9  Sight—  men,]  See  my  note  on  Acts,  24, 16.  To  the  examples  there 
adduced  I  add  Xen.  An.  2,  5, 20.  The  classical  usage,  it  may  be  observed, 
arose  firom  Horn.  U.  a.  J38. 
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them.^^  For  not  those  are  truce-breakers^^,  who  through 
destitution  have  recourse  to  others,  but  such  as  fail  to  succour 
those  whom  they  have  sworn  to  defend.'^  IfJ  however,  you 
are  disposed  to  act  zealously  in  our  cause,  we  will  continue 
with  you.  For  otherwise,  were  we  to  change,  we  should 
trample  on  religious  obligations,  and  no  where  should  we  find 
others  more  congenial  to  our  habits  and  manners.  Deliberate, 
then,  well  on  these  matters ;  and  be  it  your  endeavour  that 
the  Peloponnesian  supremacy,  once  transmitted  to  you  from 
your  forefathers,  may  not  in  your  hands  suffer  diminution.*'  *^ 

LXXII.  Tims  spoke  the  Corinthians:  to  whom  the 
Athenians  made  reply ;  for  it  chanced  that  an  embassy  from 
them  had  previously  gone  thither  on  some  other  affairs,  and 
were  then  present.  Having  heard  the  addresses  delivered 
to  the  assembly,  they  judged  it  proper  to  come  forward  to  the 
Xiacedasmonians  '^,  in  order,  not  indeed  to  reply  to  the  charges 


»o  Witness  them.]  Literally,  **  listen  to  them.**  It  is  strange  that  both 
Scholiasts  and  commentators  should  have  mistaken  the  sense  of  so  plain  an 
expression  as  rCav  aMavofUvutv,  The  Scholiast  proposes  three  interpreta- 
tions, two  of  which  are  perfectly  anile;  and  the  third  far  from  satisfactory. 
Grail  makes  the  best  of  it ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  no  such  signification 
is  found  in  the  writers  of  early  Grecism.  The  one  which  I  have  adopted  is 
so  natural  and  simple,  that  it  is  surprising  no  one  should  have  thought  of  it 
but  Hobbes. 

»»  For  not  those  are  truce^reakers,  4"^.]  This  is  closely  imitated  by 
Procop.  50.  and  136. 

>«  Whom  —  defend,]  Literally,  **  between  whom  and  themselves  have 
passed  oaths  binding  each  to  mutual  assistance." 

13  And  be — ^^mmution,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense,  which  has 
been  missed  by  Hobbes  and  Smith.  'E^iyycter^at  has  somewhat  perplexed 
the  commentators,  some  of  whom  stumble  at  the  unusual  construction, 
others  assign  new,  but  unauthorised,  senses.  The  signification  nde^  how- 
ever, is  required  both  by  the  context,  and  by  similar  passages,  where  Uiyy. 
has  the  very  same  sense  and  syntax,  1,76.  3,95.  6, 85.  It  is  reasonable 
therefore  to  suppose  that  the  author  intended  some  sense  which  should  be 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand ;  and  as  it  is  used  of  confederates 
where  some  Kind  of  equality  may  be  supposed  to  have  existed,  it  imports 
not  so  much  fUminion,  as  leadine  and  Erecting.  I  suspect  it  to  have  been  a 
proverbial  form,  since  it  not  onhr  occurs  in  Aristot.  Pol.  1.  5, 1 1.  (where  the 
wife  of  Theopompus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  asks  her  husband,  «'  iitjUv 
aiax^vtrai  rijv  /3o(T*X«(av  iKdrrta  vapaSidoiig  roXg  v*Uoiv  fl  irapA  row  Tcarpbg 
iraplXa^cv),  but  also  in  the  oath  sworn  to  by  the  Ephebi,  as  preserved  by 
Lycurg.  Contr.  Leocr.  p.  205.  dfiwtiv  rj  irarpl^i  Kai  dtulvia  trapaduxniv, 

^*  To  the  Laceditmomans,]  By  these  are  undoubteqly  meant  the  magis' 
trates,  i.  e.  the  Ephori^  &c.  as  opposed  to  the  rb  irXiy^oc,  just  afterwards 
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urged  by  the  states,  but  to  show,  in  a  general  way,  that  it  was 
not  fitting  to  determine  hastily  on  a  matter  of  such  moment, 
but  to  consider  it  more  at  large.  It  was  their  aim,  withal,  to 
display  the  great  power  of  their  city,  and  oflFer  certain  hints, 
such  as  should  remind  the  elder  of  what  they  already  knew^ 
and  inform  the  younger  of  what  they  were  as  yet  ignorant  of  j 
thinking  that  their  minds  would  by  these  representations  be 
turned  to  quietude  rather  than  war.  Accordingly  they  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  said  that  they 
also  wished,  if  there  should  be  no  hinderance  ^^,  to  address 
something  to  the  assembly.  Being  then  desired  to  come  for- 
ward, the  Athenians  advancing,  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — 

LXXIII.  "  Our  embassage  ^  to  you  was,  indeed,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  wordy  debates  with  your  allies, 
but  to  negotiate  the  affairs  for  which  the  state  sent  us  hither : 
but  perceiving  no  little  clamour  against  us,  we  have  come  for- 
ward, not  with  any  intention  to  reply  to  the  accusations  of  the 
states ;  for  we  should  thus  be  addressing  you  who  are  neither 
our  judges  nor  theirs ;  but  to  prevent  you  from  being,  at  the 
persuasions  of  the  confederates,  drawn  away  to  decide  lightly^, 
and  therefore,  erroneously,  on  matters  of  great  moment ;  and, 
withal  intending,  in  reference  to  the  whole  matter  respecting 
ourselves,  to  show  that  we  hold  what  we  possess  not  undeserv- 
edly ;  and  that  our  state  is  indeed  worthy  of  praise  and  glory .^ 
Now  as  to  affairs  of  remote  antiquity^,  what  avails  it  to  speak 


mentioned,  which  was  composed  of  ayycXoi  or  vpotovXoi,  deputed  from  the 
people  at  large. 

»*  If  there — hinderance.]  For  &7roKw\vfia  i<m.  So  Plato,  Rep.  p.  238. 
ti  Si  au  (iovXte^i'^ovSkv  airoKutXvtt. 

1  Our  embautige.]  There  is  a  shnilar  commencement  to  a  similar  address 
of  the  Athenians  at  6,  82. ;  and  in  both  our  author  seems  to  have  had  in 
view  Herod.  9,27.  'Eirurrafit^a  fikv  (fitvoiov  Ti'ivSt,  &c. 

«  Decide  liffhtii^,  4-c.]  The  Scholiast  remarks,  that  this  is  meant  to  apply 
to  the  two  chief  reasons  men  have  for  going  to  war,  either  a  sense  of  injus- 
tice, or  a  contempt  of  the  party  to  be  attacked,  neither  of  which,  it  is 
shown,  here  apply. 

3  Worthy — ^^ory.J  Such  is  the  sense  of  &iui  \6yov,  which  is  well  ex- 
plained by  the  Scholiast  dKuiraivov, 

*  Affmrt  —  antiquUt/,]  This  is  imitated  by  Joseph.  1 173, 7.  tai  n  ^€t  rd 
T&v  wpoy6v(av  Uyttv ;  and  Uvy,  1.  28, 42.  Externa  et  nimis  antiqua  repeto? 
and  9, 34.  Quid  ego  antiqua  repetam  ?  On  these  fr&w  vaXcud  (which  the 
Scholiast  explains  somewnat  too  limitedly  of  the  history  of  the  Amazons, 
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of  things  evidenced  by  reports  on  hearsay,  rather  than  by  the 
ocular  testimony  of  those  who  should  hear  us  relate  them  ? 
But  our  deeds  in  the  Median  war  —  and  matters  which  you 
know  as  well  as  ourselves — even  though  it  be  somewhat  irksome 
to  us  always  to  bring  them  forward,  speak  of  them  we  must.* 
[And  why  not?]  for  when  we  performed  them,  they  were 
hazarded  for  some  benefit  ^;  of  which,  as  ye  have  been  par- 
takers in  the  substance,  let  us  not  then  be  wholly  deprived,  if 
that  can  do  us  any  good,  of  die  commemoration.^  Our  recital, 
however,  shall  not  be  by  way  of  deprecation,  but  rather  to 
testify  and  show  against  how  powerful  a  state,  unless  you  use 
prudent  counsel,  you  are  going  to  enter  into  the  lists.  For  we 
affirm,  that  at  Marathon  it  was  only  toe  that  adventured  to 
commence  the  combat  against  the  Barbarian  ^ ;  and  when  he 
again  came,  as  we  were  not  able  to  withstand  him  by  land, 
we  embarked  on  board  our  ships  with  our  whole  population, 
and  took  part  in  the  sea-fight  at  Salarais,  which  prevented  him 
from  sailing  against  and  destroying  in  detail  the  cities  of 
Peloponnesus;   for  against  so  numerous  a  fleet  they  would 


Thracians,  and  Heraclids),  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  Isocrates  in  his 
Panegyric,  and  to  Aristides  in  his  Panathenaic,  who  also  similarly  uses  the 
terra  rb.  fikfra, 

A  Even  though  — miut]  Such  is  the  sense  according  to  the  punctuation 
adopted  in  all  the  editions  up  to  Goeller,  who,  with  Bredow,  places  a 
comma  afler  lerrat,  not  irpoidKKofitvoiCt  thus  supposing  an  ellipsb  of  hfiii^  after 
dt  6xXov.  This,  indeed,  yields  a  good  sense,  but  at  the  expence  of  the 
construction,  which  seems  utterly  violated ;  and  it  is  quite  at  variance  with 
the  act.  Nor  do  I  find  any  thing  to  countenance  it  in  the  numerous  exam- 
ples from  this  eminent  author  which  I  have  collected,  but  rather  the 
contrary.  So  Aristoph.  Cone.  888.  xd  ydp  8t  6x^ov  rovr  itrri  roXg  ^eutfikvote, 
and  Philostr.  p.  810.  fin.  rb  dirkpiTrov  kuI  fit)  di  ox^ov  iivai  aifrcu^, 

^  For  some  benefit]  i.  e.  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  allies. 

7  0/ which  ag  ye  have  —  commemoration,']  A  different  sense  is  assigned 
by  Bredow.  See  Goeller ;  but  the  one  I  have  adopted  seems  requir^  by 
the  words  and  the  context,  and  is  confirmed  by  an  imitation  of  the  thought 
adduced  by  Hudson  from  Demosthenes. 

•  It  was  ofdy  —  Barbarian.]  Smith,  with  most  translators,  renders,  "  we 
tdone  adventured  to  engage  tne  Barbarian."  But  that  were  a  manifestlv 
false  assertion.  By  the  force  of  ^<$voc  which  I  have  assigned,  the  words 
are  completely  reconciled  with  the  truth  of  history.  TLpb  here  signifies 
first.  This  is  defended  by  the  celebrated  passage  of  Demosth.  de  Cor., 
cited  by  Longinus,  oh  fid  rohg  Iv  Mapa^tivt  irpoKiviwivoavrag  rutv  trpoySvwv, 
The  present  syntax  with  the  dative  is  very  rare ;  and  as  no  examples  are 
adduced  by  the  commentators,  the  following  will  be  acceptable.  Dio  Cass. 
176, 59.  Toi}^  $k  Iwirkac  frpot^AXtTO  wpoKivSvytvfrai  <yfiffwi  Polyb.  6. 5,  113,  9. 
irpoKtviwtvvM  toXq  "Itffpvi  Ka\  KeXroT^ , 
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have  been  unable  to  have  mutually  succoured  each  other. 
The  strongest  proof  of  this  ^  the  Barbarian  himself  afforded ; 
for  when  defeated  at  sea,  then,  as  if  no  longer  equally  match- 
ed '*^,  he  hastily  retreated  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 

LXXIV.  "  Now,  on  the  occurrence  of  this  wonderful 
event,  by  which  it  was  plainly  shown  that  the  fortunes  ^  of 
Greece  were  seated  in  her  ships,  we  contributed  the  three 
things  most  conducive  to  its  welfare ;  —  the  greatest  number 
of  ships,  a  commander  the  most  able  and  skilful,  and  a  zeal 
and  alacrity  most  unwearied :  for  as  to  ships,  we  contributed 
to  the  four  hundred^  little  less  than  two  thirds,  and  Themisto- 


0  T^is,]  Namely,  that  the  defeat  of  the  Persian  fleet  saved  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

10  As  if — matched,]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  force  of  the  somewhat 
difficult  words  itq  oijKkn  aim^  ifwltiQ  owniQ  r^c  ^w&ut^^  to  which  atl  the 
translators  assign  the  sense,  ^  and  having  no  more  such  forces.*'  But  though 
that  would  be  true,  it  would  here  be  Tittle  to  the  purpose.  Such  a  ver- 
sion, too,  lies  open  to  mmmatical  objections ;  ana  assuredly  the  article^ 
which  is  found  in  every  MS.,  would  not  then  have  been  used.  The  sense 
I  have  assigned  can  be  shown  to  flow  naturally  from  the  words,  and  is 
worthy  of  uie  author ;  namely,  **  as  if  the  Barbarian  thought  that  there 
was  no  longer  an  equsd  match  of  power  between  him  and  the  Grecian ;  as 
if  his  force  was  now  an  under-match." 

1  Fortunet.l  Literally,  affmrty  whether  for  weal  or  woe.  Nor  does  it 
signify  vw  or  o^t^  as  Bauer  explains.    'Eyivcro  iv, ''  depended  upon." 

4  Four  htmdred,]  I  have  here  followed  the  reading  adopted  by  all  the 
editors;  but  a  very  considerable  difficulty  presents  itself,  wnich  no  editor 
or  commentator  has  ventured  fairly  to  meet,  either  here,  or  in  the  highly 
important  passage  of  Herod,  a,  46.  That  r«av  6vo  fzotpiav  must  signify  /kkt- 
thirdty  is  now  universally  agreed.  The  idiom  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  best  writers.  But  this  mvolves  the  difficulty,  that  estimating  the  whole 
number  at  what  the  text  has,  400,  the  quota  furnished  by  the  Athenians 
would  be  266;  and  yet  Herodot.  only  states  them  at  180.  Now,  the  com- 
mon device  of  reconciling  discrepancies,  b}^  saying  that  an  author  uses  a 
round  number,  cannot  here  apply ;  though  if  this  particular  were  not  men^ 
tionedy  we  might  thus  account  for  the  ^our  hundred  of  our  author.  The 
difficulty,  therefore,  still  remains  in  all  its  force,  and  the  discrepancy  is  too 
great  to  be  accounted  for  on  anu  principle ;  unless,  indeed,  we  might  be 
allowed  to  adopt  the  estimate  of  fzetz.  on  Lycoph.  1439.,  whose  words  are 
these :  <rod  TrXoXa  Ix^vrtq  tA.  riav  avfAfiAxfttv  Kal  aifr&v  Trdvra.  But  that  num- 
ber would  be  incredible,  considering  what  was  the  one  recently  furnished 
at  the  battle  of  Artemisium,  127.  There  is,  no  doubt,  an  error.  £<$a 
seems  to  be  a  word  formed  out  of  the  literal  JSgures  by  blundering  scribes. 
The  true  reading  seems  to  be  poa,  the  p  having  been  mistaken  for  c*  What 
then  is  to  be  done  ?  We  are,  I  think,  to  suppose  that  the  orator  has 
chosen  to  adopt  a  calculation  of  the  total  number,  such  as  we  find  in  many 
good  authors,  namely,  three  hundred.  So  iEschyl.  Pers.  (with  an  eye  to 
whom  Demosth.  de  Cor.  c.  70,  who  seems  to  have  had  this  passage  of 
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cles,  the  commander,  who  was  the  most  instrumental®  in 
having  the  battle  fought  in  the  narrows ;  which  most  evidently 
decided  the  day,  and  for  which  you  conferred  on  him  greater 


Thucrd.  in  view),  rptoKoviav — xap€<rxcro.  But  then>  it  may  be  asked,  how 
can  tnis  be  reconciled  with  the  number  which  Herod,  fixes  for  the  Athe- 
nian quota,  namely,  180,  since  that  will  not  be  two  thirds  of  500.  But 
the  liuLity  of  the  term  Mty^  ik&acovQ  might  admit  as  great  a  difference. 
Yet,  in  reality,  the  Athenian  ships  are  reckoned,  as  we  see  by  Demosth., 
at  200 :  as  they  also  are  by  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  Nepos,  and  an  antient 
writer  ap.  Suid.  v.  'Adtifiarroc,  all  of  whom  must  have  been  well  aware  of 
the  number  put  down  in  Herodotus.  They  differ,  then,  from  him  by  fol- 
lowing some  other  mode  of  calculation;  nay,  we  find  that  even  in  Herod. 
S,Sl,  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  furnished  200  ships.  The  discrepancy 
may,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  thus :  — The  Athenians,  indeed,  might  be 
said  to  furnish  180  ships,  since  that  was  the  number  manned  and  sent  into 
action.  But  they  might  also  be  truly  said  to  furnish  200,  since,  as  I  find 
firom  Herodot.  8,  I.  (unaccountably  neglected  by  the  commentators),  the 
twenty  Chalcidean  ships  were  furnished  bv  the  Athenians,  though  manned 
by  the  Chalcideans,  their  allies.  Now  this  will  exactly  make  up  the  two 
thirds.  It  is  true  Tbucydides  speaks  of  dXiytft  Ikdmrovc ;  but  that  difficulty 
may  be  removed  by  taking  into  account  the  five  Pentecontores  which  are 
mentioned  over  tmd  above  the  sum  total  by  Herodotus.  Thus,  then,  it 
clearly  appears,  that  we  are  in  Thucydides  to  read  rpiaKoeiovg,  for  which 
we  luckily  have  the  authority  of  four  MSS.  In  the  rest,  the  re  in  rtrp. 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  rag  preceding ;  for  r  might  be  easily  con- 
founded with  an  abbreviation  of  rdc  '(•?).  Still,  however,  the  problem 
remains  to  be  solved,  how  Herod,  could  reckon  the  total  number  at  578, 
or  rather  566 ;  for  twelve  iEginean  ships  are  reckoned  as  part  of  the  fleet, 
thoueh  not  present  in  the  action,  being  employed  in  guarding  their  own 
island,  as  we  find  from  Herodot.  himself.  Indeed,  I  can  make  out  no  more 
than  565.  Upon  what  principle,  then,  are  we  to  account  for  this  discre- 
pancy of  65?  I  confess  I  know  not,  unless  on  the  very  one  which  caused 
Herodotus  to  put  down  578  for  566 ;  namely,  that  no  more  took  part  in 
the  engagement  than  about  500.  Now,  it  is  no  where  said  by  Herod,  that 
the  total  number,  which  he  reckons,  all  took  part  in  the  battle,  or  were 
even  all  assembled.  For  though  at  c.  49.  Mr.  Beloe  is  pleased  to  render, 
**  when  all  these  nations  were  assembled,"  yet  there  is  no  all  in  the  original, 
which  onlv  signifies,  **  when  the  commanders  from  the  said  cities  had 
assembled.*'  Granting,  however,  that  all  were  assembled,  except  the 
twelve  ifiginean  ones,  which  we  know  were  absent,  then  the  question  is, 
did  all  take  part  in  the  engagement  ?  I  suspect  not ;  and  I  found  my  sus- 
picion on  what  Herodotus  says  at  c.  57.,  namely,  that  when  the  Greeks,  at 
Salamis,  had  heard  of  the  capture  of  the  acropolis  of  Athens,  they  fell 
into  such  consternation  that  tome  of  the  commanders  hurried  on  board, 
(not  waiting  the  decbion  of  the  business,)  xai  laria  ielpovro  wc  Arro^tv^ 
adfuvoi  Tciig  Sk  iftroXuirofjikvoiai  aifTutv  licv/xtf^iy.  Now  it  seems  that  some  of 
them,  with  their  squadrons,  did  really  set  sail,  under  the  pretence  of  de» 
fending  their  countries.  These  were  probably  the  lonians,  Ambraciots, 
Leucadians,  Epidamnians,  Troezenians,  and  perhaps  partly  iEgineans. 

There  is  manifestly  the  very  same  mistake  in  the  Schol. ;  for  no  one  ever 
reckoned  them  at  480. 

9  InstrttmentalA  Alrtog  is  a  word  of  middle  signification,  and  denotes 
being  the  cause  of  a  thing,  whether  good  or  evil. 
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honours  ^  than  you  ever  had  done  on  any  other  foreign  visitant* 
We,  moreover,  evinced  alacrity  the  most  adventurous;  inas- 
much as  when  no  assistance  came  to  us  by  land,  all  the  rest^ 
of  the  states  as  far  as  our  own  having  bowed  to  the  yoke,  we 
resolved,  though  abandoning  our  city  and  destroying  our 
goods  ^,  not  even  thus  to  betray  the  cause  of  our  allies,  nor, 
by  being  scattered  abroad  ^,  become  useless  to  them ;  but  to 
embark,  and  encounter  all  hazards,  and  that  without  harbour- 
ing any  resentment  against  you  for  not  having  given  us  timely 
succour.  So  that  we  may  aver  that  we  rather  conferred  benefit 
on  you,  than  received  it.®  For  ye  ^  indeed,  came  forward  to 
our  aid,  but  it  was  from  cities  yet  inhabited,  and  in  order  that 
ye  might  continue  in  possession  of  them ;  since  it  was  for 
yourselves  ye  feared,  rather  than  for  us.  Thus  when  we  were 
yet  in  safety,  ye  came  not  up  to  our  aid ;  while  we,  sallying 
forth  from  what  was  no  longer  in  existence  ^^,  and  adventuring 
for  what  was  suspended  on  but  a  slight  thread  of  hope,  con-* 


4  Honours,]  i,  e.  (as  we  find  from  Plutarch)  they  presented  him  with  a 
branch  of  olive,  and  a  chariot,  the  best  of  the  city ;  besides  many  personal 
attentions,  as  convoying  him  over  the  borders  with  a  guard  of  honour  com- 
posed of  noble  Spartans. 

^  All  the  rest.]  Namely,  the  Macedonians,  Thessalians,  Locrians,  B<so* 
tlans,  Phocians,  &c. 

6  Destroying  our  goods.]  i.  e.  such  as  could  not  be  removed,  including 
such  cattle  as  could  not  be  driven  away.  To  extend  it,  with  the  Scholiast, 
to  the  dogs,  appears  to  involve  somethmg  ludicrous ;  though  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  they  would  have  chosen  rather  to  destroy  than  leave 
such.  And  to  take  dta<pd,,  with  a  certain  Scholiast,  of  leaving  to  be  de- 
stroyed, is  surely  in  bad  taste,  and  robbing  the  Athenians  of  an  honour 
which  may  remind  us  of  the  glorious  sacrifice  of  Moscow. 

7  Scattered  abroad,]  i.  e.  to  other  countries ;  for  they  meant  to  have 
colonised  some  part  of  Italy. 

s  We  rather — it.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  this  passage,  which 
the  interpreters  could  not  have  missed,  had  they  considerca  the  Attic  use 
(so  fi*equent  in  our  author)  of  oifx  ri^cov  for  naSXov,  Besides,  the  sense 
assi^ed  by  the  translators  will  not  bear  examination ;  for  what  was  the 
service  which  the  Athenians  afterwards  received  from  the  Greeks  ? 

0  For  ye,  ^c]  The  sentence  which  follows  serves  (as  the  Scholiast 
observes)  to  establish  the  preceding. 

'0  What  was  —  existence,}  There  is  something  poetic  and  oriental  about 
thb  TfiQ  oifK  iwniQ  (well  explained  by  the  Scholiast,  h^ttpiuvtni),  with  which 
I  would  compare  a  similar  elegance  of  Isaiah,  25,  8.  "  For  thoU  hast  made 
of  a  city  an  neap,  of  a  defenced  city  a  ruin ;  a  palace  of  strangers  to  be 
no  city.  Perhaps  our  author  had  in  mind  Herod.  1.  8,  57,  5.  ovrot  &pu  ftv 
dTTcdfMMHri  rd^  vijas  dnb  SoXofiivoc,  ir«f)t  oihfiiriQ  In  irarpiSoc  vaviutxhtritQ^ 
Kard  ydp  vdXit  iKOffroi  rphf/ovTOU     See  also  8,  81,  5. 
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tributed  to  save  both  you  (in  some  degree  ")  and  ourselves. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  fearing  as  others  did  for  their  country,  we 
had  in  the  first  instance  gone  over  to  the  Mede,  or  afterwards 
had  not  ventured  to  embark  on  board  our  ships,  as  persons 
ab*eady  ruined,  you  would  no  longer  have  been  justified  in 
hazarding  a  battle,  not  having  a  sufficiency  of  force,  but  things 
would  have  taken  the  very  turn  which  he  wished." 

LXXV.  ^^  Do  we  then  deserve,  Lacedaemonians,  considering 
the  zeal  and  prudence  of  decision  which  we  then  displayed,  to 
labour  under  such  a  load  of  envy  from  the  Greeks,  on  account 
of  the  rule  which  we  hold '  ?  For  it  came  into  our  hands, 
not  by  violence,  but  ^  because  you  would  not  stay  to  accom- 
plish the  remainder  of  the  Barbarian  war,  and  the  allies  came 
and  themselves  intreated  us  to  become  their  leaders.  From 
the  very  nature  of  the  thing  itself^,  we  were  at  first  com- 
pelled to  advance  our  empire  to  what  it  is,  chiefly  through 
fear,  next  for  honour,  and  lastly  for  interest^;  and  then  it 


11  In  some  degree.]  Goeller  explains  this,  ''quantum  in  nobis."  But 
this  sense  does  not  occur  in  Thucydides,  whereas  the  other  b  not  unfre- 
quent. 

i«  'Taken  the  very  ium^  Literally,  **  gone  with  him.*'  Our  author 
seems  to  have  had  in  view  Herod.  7,  139.  init.  'Ev^aOra  dvaycaiy  l^ipyofiat 
yviiffiriv  —  Tlkpffym. 

1  JDo  we  —  hold  ?]  Such,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  inter- 
preters, is  the  sense  of  this  passage.  Reiske,  Abresch,  Gottl.,  and  Kis- 
temm.,  however,  take  the  sentence  deciaraHvefy ;  which  indeed  makes  no 
difference  in  the  sense,  but  has  less  spirit,  and  lies  open  to  grammatical  ob- 
jections, re  for  re  is  rightly  edited,  from  three  MSS.,  by  Bekker  and 
Goeller.  I  formerly  was  of  opinion  that  re  should  be  retained ;  and  that 
for  role  should  be  read  rotor,  in  the  sense,  that  "  they  are  worthy  both  of 
the  rule  they  hold,  and  should  not  be  objects  of  envy  to  the  Greeks." 
And  this  is  countenanced  by  a  kindred  passage  of  6,  83.  Av^'  wv  aliol  re 
ovreg  iifia  apxoiiiv,,  and  of  Herod.  9,  27.,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  our  author :  ip  oh  SiKatoi  tiftiv  tx^v  ravrriv  rtjv  rdKiv,  It  is,  how- 
ever, partly  founded  on  conjecture,  and  is  also  liable  to  exception.  The 
version  above  adopted  yields  the  best  sense,  and  is  roost  agreeable  to  the 
context. 

«  Not  by  violence,  but,  4"c.]  i.  e.  by  the  course  of  events. 

3  Nature  of,  ^c]  i.  e.  dominion,  or  rule ;  since,  as  the  ruler  is  exposed 
to  hatred,  he  must  fortify  himself  against  it.  Thus,  the  /ear  just  after- 
wards mentioned,  is  not  that  from  the  Barbarian,  but  from  those  who  might 
think  themselves  aggrieved  by  them  in  the  exercise  of  rule. 

*  For  interest.]  Since  the  contributions  of  the  allies  were  become 
necessary  to  support  the  dignity  of  rule.  Upon  the  whole,  this  may  be 
applied,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  the  empire  acquired  and  held  by  this  country 
in  the  east. 
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seemed  no  longer  safe  for  us,  who  had  become  objects  of 
hatred  *  to  most,  (some  even  having  revolted  ^  and  been  sub- 
dued, and  you  no  longer  friends,  as  before,  but  suspicious  and 
at  variance  with  us,)  to  venture  to  let  go  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment; for  the  revolters  would  have  gone  over  to  you.  Now 
surely  none  can  justly  be  censured^  for  consulting  best  for 
their  own  interests  in  matters  which  involve  imminent  danger. 

LXXVI.  "  Nay,yow^  Lacedaemonians  use  your  supremacy, 
by  regulating  the  af&irs  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  such  a  way 
as  is  promotive  of  your  own  advantage.  Now  if  you  had, 
after  staying  throughout  the  business,  incurred  odium  in  go- 
vernment as  we  did,  well  we  wot  that  ye  would  not  have  been 
less  obnoxious ;  and  compelled  you  would  have  found  your- 
selves, either  to  hold  tight  ^  the  reins  of  government,  or  your- 
selves, to  encounter  danger.  Thus '  neither  have  we  com- 
mitted any  thing  to  excite  amazement  *  —  any  thing  out  of  the 


^  Hatred.]  For,  as  the  Schol.  observes,  man  is  fond  of  freedom,  and 
rulers  are  bated.  So  Eurip.  Pbaen.  549.  rtp  Trkkovi  d'  dti  xoXi^v  ca^cV- 
rarai  TovXacffov,  ix^P^  ^'  "hv^P^Q  Karapx^rau 

«  Some  —  revolted.]    As  the  Samians. 

7  None  can  —  censured.]  Compare  a  similar  use  of  dvevi^voc  in  a 
similar  context  at  6,  83.  7,  77.  8,  50.  So  also  Eurip.  Hippol.  499.  vvv  ^ 
ayojv  /i«yac,  ^w<rai  /3iov  <rov,  Koi;K  kiri^ovov  rSSi. 

»  Nai/  you,  ^c]  Here  (tbe  Scboliast  observes)  the  orator  retorts  the 
charge  of  subjecting  their  allies  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves.  By 
advantageottt  is  meant  the  oligarchical  form  of  government.  See  above, 
6.  19.,  and  the  notes. 

«  Hold  tight.]  This  sense  of  lyKpardc,  vigorouslo,  is  remarkable,  though 
unattended  to  b^  the  commentators.  It  occurs  also  in  1,  l  is.  and  6, 92. ; 
and  sometimes  m  other  authors,  as  Dionys.  Hal.  344,  44.  Apx^"^"^  lyKparwQ 
iiSorac,  and  Dio  Cass.  180,  80.  (where  he  imitates  our  author),  and  also 
1 125,  91.  1336,  56.,  where  iyKp  is  ill  rendered  ''temperanter  i\s  imperabat." 


3  Thus.]  Literally,  and  so;  as  at  1,  82.  and  6,  92.  A  rare  use,  on 
which  see  Steph.  Thes.,  and  Lex.  Xen.  The  most  apposite  example  I  can 
remember  is  iEschyl.  Agam.  1600.  oJJrw  k6Xov  ^i)  koI  t6  Kar^avtXv  luol. 

*  To  excite  amazement.]  Portus  renders,  animadvertendum.  The  term 
denotes  what  may  excite  wonder,  from  its  unfrequency  (as  Xen.  Cyrop.  4» 
6,  2.  Thiem.),  or  a  wonder  mixed  with  censure,  as  Xen.  CEcon.  2,  9,  8.  ob 
davnaarbv  Soku^  rovro  wouiv ;  and  so  Jerem.  5,  30.  **  a  wonderful  thing  ift 
committed."  And  thb  is  confirmed  by  an  imitation  in  Aristid.  t.  2,  48.  A. 
Ihi  dk  oitdkv  i^  tU^ormf,  oi^k  dirb  r^c  dv^piinrdac  ^vfflo^  irouly. 
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usual  course  of  human  action — if  we  have  accepted  a  dominion 
offered  to  us,  and  slacken  not  the  reins  ^  of  government, 
swayed  by  the  strongest  impulses  —  honour,  fear,  and  interest ; 
especially  since  we  are  not  the  first  who  began  the  custom, 
which  has  ever  been  an  established  one,  *  that  the  weaker 
should  be  kept  under  by  the  stronger® ;'  and  withal,  thinking 
ourselves  worthy  of  it  —  and  having  been  so  esteemed  by  you 
until  now,  when  by  calculations  of  interest,  ye  resort  to  the 
argument  of  Justice'^  —  which  no  one  ever  yet,  when  opportunity 
offered  of  acquiring  any  thing  by  dint  of  power,  so  far  followed 
as  to  be  diverted  from  any  purpose  of  interest.  We  deem, 
too,  those  worthy  of  commendationy  who  following  the  bent  ® 
of  human  nature  to  rule  over  others,  are  more  observant  of 
justice  than  for  their  power  they  need  be.  If  others^  we 
think,  were  thus  to  receive  our  power,  they  would  best  show 
whether  or  not  we  use  it  with  moderation  ^ :  but  for  ourselvesy 
the  result  of  this  mildness  has  only  been  that  obloquy  rather 
than  commendation  has  (most  undeservedly)  been  our  portion. 

LXXVII.    "  Thus,  for  instance  ^  when  cast^  in  suits  of 
contracts  and  conventions,  and  in  the  decisions  made  by  our- 


This  whole  passage  seems  to  have  been  had  in  view  by  Philostr.  Vit.  Ap. 
35.  p.  218.  init.,  and  hence  is  defended  the  new  reading  there  Si^ofuvrjv. 

^  Slacken  not  the  remt^l  ^  the  Scholiast  IXatTovitiv,  This  is  the  contrary 
to  the  apx^'^v  eyKparuts  just  before. 

0  Thai  the  weaker^  ^c,]  See. a  kindred  sentiment  in  ].  5,  105.  Several 
similar  passages  also  from  Democr.,  Plato,  and  Plutarch,  are  adduced  by 
Rittershus.  on  Oppian.  Halient. 

^  Argument  of  juttice,]  Namel}',  that  it  is  just  that  the  Greeks  should 
be  free. 

®  Following  the  hent^  Literally,  having  that  feeling  implanted  bv  nature 
which  prompts  men,  &c.  So  Cicero,  Off.  1,  4.  cited  by  Haack,  "  Huic  veri 
videndi  cupitidati  adjuncta  est  appetitio  principatus." 

»  If  others  —  moderation.]  The  y  ctv  oltv  serves  to  prove  a  tigno  vet 
exemplo  :  as  in  Xen.  and  Arist.  cited  by  Hoog.  de  Part.  p.  124.,  to  which 
I  add  Thucyd.  1,  38.  and  74,  and  144.  The  repetition  of  the  Hv  indicates 
the  emotion  of  the  speaker. 

By  the  others  are  meant  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  the  augury  proved 
true.  See  Isocrat.  Paneg.  p.  86.  et  seq.  It  must  be  observed,  that  by  the 
mention  of  using  moderation,  there  is  an  anticipation  of  a  charge. 

»  Thus^  for  instance*]  The  yiLp  here,  as  often,  serves  to  introduce  a 
proof  from  example.  The  reasoning  now  employed  is  this :  —  In  our 
commerce  with  our  allies  we  indulge  them  in  many  things  which  we  could 
not  be  compelled  to ;  and  especiall^r  b^  not  dealing  with  them  bv  violence, 
but  by  law  and  equity,  and  by  submitting  to  be  impleaded  with  them  in 
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selves  according  to  equal  laws,  we  are  thought  to  be  liti^ous, 
because  it  is  not  considered  why  those  who  elsewhere  exer- 
cise dominion,  and  are  less  lenient  to  their  subjects  than  we, 
do  not  experience  the  same  reproach.  For  they  who  have  the 
power  to  compel,  have  no  need  to  implead.^     But  those  who 


causes  arising  out  of  certain  compacts  and  conventions  entered  into  by 
both." 

The  nature  of  these  <rvft€o\aUuc  iUtuQ  has  been  ably  treated  by  Vales,  ap. 
Harpocr.  p.  354.^  and,  recently,  by  Creuzer,  Jacobs,  Boeck,  rlatner,  and 
others  referred  to  by  Ooeller,  who  has,  from  them,  detailed  the  most 
important  information.  I  have  myself  also  collected  much  on  this  subject ; 
from  whence,  together  with  a  few  observations  from  the  above  sources, 
the  following  statement  may  be  not  unacceptable  to  the  reader: — "LvfitoXov 
signifies  a  mark,  a  token,  and  a  pledge,  by  which  aiw  one  engages  himsdf 
to  perform  something.  These  (rvfi€o\aiat  ^dcot,  therefore,  denoted  contraci* 
ana  conventions,  either  private,  between  individuals,  or  public,  between 
states.  That  the  word  chiefly  denoted  the  latter,  appears  from  Pollux,  S, 
14  J.,  and  iEschyl.  Suppl.  715.  devour  I  r  tifKvfiidXoig,  where  see  the  com- 
mentators ap.  Butler.  That  it  might  signify  the  Vorm^,  appears  from 
Polyb.  20,  6,  1.,  and  Diod.  Sic.  7,  196.  Now,  to  facilitate  mutual  com- 
merce between  different  states,  or  cities,  these  conventions  were  made, 
binding  the  contracting  parties  to  render  strict  justice,  both  as  regarded 
national,  and  individud  claims ;  in  the  former  case,  by  adhering  strictly  to 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  in  the  latter  by  causing  judgment  to  be 
awarded  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country  of  the  person  complained  of. 
Hence  the  causes  here  in  view  might  be  private  as  well  as  public,  L  e. 
private  suits  arising  out  of  public  conventions.  Such  causes  were  called 
dlicai  (TVfi^Xatai,  or  &irb  (TVfji€6Xov,  or  <rvfiJ§6X(i>v,  or  Kard  <rvfji£6Xaiov  (see 
HesychA  on  all  which  forms  I  shall  treat  at  large  in  my  edition.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  tnat  the  expression  is  ofben  used  by  the  historians.  So  Dionys.  Hal.- 
p.  245,  38.  (with  the  present  passage  in  view)  l^Kdirrovro  wtpi  rd  <rvfi€o\cu 
By  these  conventions  we  may  suppose,  it  was  lawful  for  a  citizen  of  any 
state  to  be  impleaded  before  the  judges  of  that  city  to  which  hb  adversary 
belonged,  according  to  certain  forms  mutually  agreed  on  between  the 
cities ;  though  the  mode  of  exercising  judgment  might  vary,  as  also  the 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  suit.  Certain  it  is,  that  one  custom  was  common 
to  all;  namely,  that  he  who  was  cast  in  a  foreign  court,  might  appeal  to 
the  judgment  of  that  of  his  own  city.  Now,  at  Athens,  the  judges  were 
theThesmothetas.  Moreover,  among  these  ^ucai  Avb  <rvfi€6\tav  were  in> 
eluded  the  suits  which  the  allies  micht  have  one  with  another,  and  which 
had  to  be  judged  at  Athens ;  though  Boeck  thinks,  that  even  the  subject 
allies  were  not  obliged  to  bring  them  all  thither,  but  that  some  lesser  and 
private  ones,  not  involving  more  than  a  certmn  sum  of  money,  were  tried 
at  home.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  causes  here  meant  must  have  been  public 
suits  between  Athens  and  the  allied  states,  or  individuals  of  those  states. 

^  Cast.'\    It  is  strange  that  the  Schol.,  and  many  commentators,  nay  even 
Dionys  Hal.,  should  take  lKaeeovfi€voi  to  mean  wronged ;  whereas  it  is  ^ 
forensic  term  only  denoting  worsted,  cast  at  law.    By  Trap'  i^filv^KpUmc  is 
meant,  **  we  permit  judgment  to  be  awarded  in  our  courts  according  to 
equity." 

3  For  they  —  implead,]  This  is  imitated  by  Liban.  Orat.  490.  A.  ct  oifikv 
iiX  rStv  iixaiwv  olg  &v  IKy  /3u!i^e(r^at ;  and  so  Soph.  Aj.  1 159.  koX  yAp  cd^xpbv^ 
il  irv^oir6  rtc,  \6yoig  KoX&i^tiv,  ^  fiiiZiff^ai  w6pa, 
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are  accustomed  to  deal  with  us  on  terms  of  equality,  if  they 
be  worsted  in  any  suit  beyond  what  they  conceive  is  just,  either 
by  any  decision,  or  by  the  influence  of  power  "^  in  government, 
or  in  any  other  way  whatsoever,  they  are  by  no  means 
thankful  for  not  having  been  deprived  of  all,  but  feel  more 
aggrieved  at  the  portion  which  is  ivanting  ^,  than  if  from  the 
first,  putting  law  out  of  the  question,  we  had  plainly  made 
gain  our  only  object.  For  in  that  case,  not  even  they  them- 
selves can  deny  but  that  the  weaker  must  give  way  to  the 
stronger.  But,  indeed,  men  are,  it  seems,  more  exasperated 
by  injustice  than  violence.^  For,  in  the  former  case,  they  seem 
to  be  overreached  on  a  principle  of  equality ;  in  the  latter  to 
only  be  cofistrained  by  superiority  of  force,^  Thus  from  the 
Mede  they  patiently  endured  ®  far  more  grievous  oppression, 
while  our  rule  appears  to  them  harsh  and  galling.  And  no 
wonder  —  for  to  the  subjugated  ^  their  present  lot  ever  seems 
hard.^^     Nay,  for  example,  if  you  were  to  put  us  down,  and 


^  Or  by — power.]  Here  there  is  reference  to  the  two  ways  in  which 
violations  of  the  equality  claimed  and  usually  enjoyed  by  the  allies,  were 
brought  about ;  first,  by  the  judicial  decision  itself,  in  which  justice  was 
made,  in  some  degree,  to  bend  to  utility  and  interest.  Secondly,  by  the 
interposition  of  the  strong  hand  of  power,  which  attained  its  puri)ose  either 
in  defiance  of  judicial  decision,  or  solely  by  its  own  despotic  fiat,  without 
resorting  to  any  countenance  from  law,  however  distorted. 

^  Which  is  wanting.]  i.  e  ''  what  is  wanting  to  make  up  what  they  thought 
they  had  a  right  to/'  The  Scholiast  has  done  well  in  supplying  vrrsp.  As 
to  the  sentiment  itself,  I  would  notice  a  similar  one  of  Herodimi,  2,  J,  19. 
ovSk  Tig  dStHig  rd  iavrov  t^x^v^  Iv  x^f^'^^Q  iioipq,  Ti^erai  r—  XiXvwrjKdras  ;  and 
idso  a  pithy  remark  of  Mr.  Burke,  (Speeches  in  1774  and  1775.)  "  The 
fewer  causes  of  dissatisfaction  are  left  bv  any  government,  the  more  the 
subject  will  be  inclined  to  resist  and  rebel."  As  to  what  may  be  urged  in 
extenuation  of  the  seeming  harshness  shown  by  the  Athenians  in  exacting 
the  dues  of  their  state,  see  Isocr.  Panath.  §  25. 

6  Men  are  more  —  violence.]  Goeller  aptly  compares  Plut.  Vit.  Timol. 
o^TUis  ifjrb  Xoywv  fiaXKov  ^  Trpdttiov  trovup&v  dvida^ai  TrupVKaaiv  oi  ttoXXoi* 
XoXcTTwrepoi/  ydo  v^piv  ^  /SXo^ijv  ^povcrt.  On  this  whole  passage,  in  which 
the  cause  of  all  the  discontent  is  ascribed  to  the  Athenians  dealing  with 
their  subjects  on  some  sort  of  equity,  or  regard  to  laws  extending  to  both 
the  leading  states  and  the  subject  dlies,  I  would  advert  to  one  of  Aristid. 
1,  307.  o^Tog  iariv  dpxVQ  ^«<y|*6ci  |*i)  dirb  rov  laov  trpbg  roifg  virtjKoovc  xpivea^cu. 

7  They  seem  to  be  — force.]  Or,  more  literally,  "  what  is  done,  in  the 
former  case,  seems  an  undue  advantage  taken  on  a  pretended  principle  of 
equal  justice ;  the  other,  a  mere  compulsion  by  superior  force." 

8  Patiently  endured.]  On  the  construction  of  dv€xi(T^cu  with  a  participle. 
See  Dr.  Blomfield  on  iEschyl.  Pers.  845. 

9  Subjugated.]  i.  e.  Subject  states. 

^0  Seemthard.]    And  no  wonder;  for  such  it  was.    Indeed  the  whole 
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govern  in  our  stead,  you  would  quickly  find  that  good  will 
grow  faint  which  a  fear  of  us  has  gained  you ;  if,  at  least,  ye 
were  now  to  adopt  such  measures  "  as  you  did  when  for  a 
short  time  you  had  the  lead  against  the  Mede.  For,  in  truth,  ye 
have  amongst  you  institutions  and  customs  which  amalgamate 
not  ^^  with  those  of  others,  and,  what  is  more,  each  of  you,  on 
going  out  to  a  foreign  charge,  uses  neither  those,  nor  any 
such  as  the  rest  of  Greece  adopts. 

LXX VIII.   "  Consult  \  therefore,  with  due  deliberation, 
as  concerning  matters  of  no  small  importance ;  nor  be  induced. 


system  of  unequal  confederation  has,  in  erery  age,  tended  but  to  the  misery 
of  those  who  nave  lived  under  it,  cheated  as  they  are  by  a  shadow  of  liberty, 
while  the  substance  ever  eludes  their  grasp.  Yet,  to  a  certain  d^ree,  the 
remark  is  applicable  to  rulers  as  w^  as  subjects.  A  truth  no  where  better 
expressed  tnan  in  Eurip.  Hippol.  184.  ohok  ff  ApiffKu  rb  irapbv,  rb  ^  Afrbif 
^ripov  i}yec.  And  of  thb  none  were  more  remarkable  examples  than  the 
Athenians  themselves. 

1 1  Adopt  ittch  measuret,'\  The  yvwnadt^  (which  the  commentators  have 
omitted  to  notice),  has  reference  to  their  decreet  and  directions  as  leaders 
of  the  confederacy. 

i«  Ainalgamate  not,  4rc.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  the  words 
dfUKTOy  &c.,  which  have  been  ill  understood  by  the  commentators.  Hud- 
son explmns  them  of  the  extreme  unwillingness  of  the  Spartans  to  comihu- 
nicate  the  jus  civUatis,  But  this  seems  too  confined  a  sense,  and  extends 
to  only  one  branch  of  the  dfu^ia.  There  appears  to  be  reference,  in  a  general 
way,  to  that  unsocial,  nay  anti-social,  spirit  which  the  Lacedssmonians  evinced 
towards  other  nations,  sufiering  no  foreigners  to  reside  among  them,  using 
peculiar  customs,  and  keeping  apart  from  foreigners  even  when  sojourning 
among  them;  (see  1,  144  and  1S4.)  in  fact,  in  most  things  acting  as  the 
Jews  did  (firom  whom  they  affirmed  themselves  to  be  descended),  and  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  do  at  the  present  day.  Thus  Josephus  often  uses 
language  very  similar  to  the  above,  when  speaking  of  his  countrymen.  So 
also  Eurip.  Iph.  Taur.  400.  dfiucrov  alav,  and  Isocr.  Evag.  §  35.  rbv  rSirov 
ofi  Kai  iKTiypuafiivov,  Hence  we  may  plainly  see  the  meaning  of  Ukuv  just 
aider,  which  it  b  strange  the  b^t  commentators  should  explam  "  going  out 
to  war**  The  expression  is,  indeed,  susceptible  of  that  sense,  but  the 
context  will  not  permit  it.  The  Scholiast  rightly  explains  it  of  going  out 
to  the  government  (i.  e.  as  the  Lacedaemonian  Harmostse  did)  of  subject 
states,  see  1.  8,  5.  And  there  is  plainly  a  reference  to  the  haughty  and 
tyrannical  conduct  of  Pausanias  in  his  government. 

The  best  commentary  on  the  whole  passage  may  be  found  in  the  Pana- 
thenaic  of  Isocr.  s.  82.  seqq.  and  especially  p.  475.  init.  wdt^  ^  o^c  AvoiirovQ 
Xpf^  vofiiZttv  roiig  iiraivovvrac,  ro^g  roffovrov  rSiV  vSfiuv  r&v  KotvUv  iKt^rrjicdTac, 
roi  fjitiSkv  rwv  airiav  firiri  roXg  "EXXiyeri,  ftifrt  rdig  Bapidpoig  yiyvwermwrac. 

I  Consult,  (Jr.  Here  there  is  a  paronomasia,  q.  d.  deUbeiirte'  long,  since 
the  matters  under  consideration  are  not  short, 
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by  the  pinions  and  accusations  of  others,  to  procure^  trouble 
to  yourselves.  Consider,  too,  how  great  are  the  uncertainties 
of  war,  before  you  engage  in  it :  for  when  drawn  out  to  any 
great  length,  it  usually  terminates  in  some  eventful  crisis  % 
and  which  way  it  shall  fall  out  is  suspended  on  the  dangerous 
die  of  uncertainty.  When,  indeed,  men  go  to  war,  they 
apply  to  those  things  first  ^  which  ought  to  be  second  in 
order ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  happen  to  encounter  some 
dire  calamity,  that  they  have  recourse  to  cotmsels^  and  de- 
liberation.  But  we,  who  are  as  yet  ourselves  in  no  such  error, 
nor  perceive  you  to  be  so,  charge  you,  while  to  consult  well 
is  yet  in  the  power  of  both,  not  to  break  the  treaty,  nor  violate 
your  oaths,  but  to  let  the  disputed  points,  confoimably  to  the 
treaty,  be  adjusted  by  judicial  award.  Else,  calling  to  witp- 
ness  ®  the  gods,  whom  we  have  mutually  sworn  by,  we  will 
endeavour  to  repel  your  attack,  if  made,  in  such  a  way  as  you 
shall  set  us  an  example.'* 


^  Procure^  U^ff^ti<rdi  is  not  well  rendered  by  some  translators.  The 
frpog  does  not  signify  besides^  but  contributes,  together  with  the  force  of  the 
middle  verb,  to  make  the  action  more  reflective.  It  has  the  sense  of 
accersere,  tibi  inferre,  as  in  Eurip.  Heracl.  147.  Uia  irp6<T^i<r^at  kcucol.  and 
often  in  Arrian.  The  xovov  is  used  as  at  2,  62.  rbv  Sk  v6vov  rbv  Kard  rbv 
irdXifiov,  and  2,  39. 

,  '  Terminates  —  crtm.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  phrase  Iq 
Hfxac  TTtpUirraff^ai,  which  has  somewhat  perplexed  the  commentators.  The 
Schol.  and  Gottleb.  explain  the  rvxag  by  ddtjXoTfira,  Portus,  and  most 
others,  understand  it  of  calanntoui  events.  It  is  susceptible  o(  either  sense, 
but  the  context  will  not  admit  of  the  former;  and  the  latter  has  something 
frigid.  I  would,  therefore,  take  tvx^Q  in  &  middle  sense,  i.  e.  whtU  happens, 
whether  good  or  evil.  And  this  is  very  agreeable  to  the  context ;  for  from 
towering  and  all  prevailing  prosperity,  and  from  irretrievable  adversity,  they 
(L  e.  Athens  and  Lacedaemon)  were  both  equally  distant.  As  to  the  reading 
in  this  whole  passage,  it  is  defended  by  numerous  imitations  which  I  shall 
have  to  point  out  Irom  Dionys.  Hal.,  Demosth.,  and  Josephus. 

<  Those  things  firsf\  i.  e.  to  actions^  namely,  before  counsels.  By  the  tA, 
^oTtpov  are  meant  actions. 

^  Have  recourse  to  counsels,]  Steph.  understands  by  \6yiav,  proposals  for 
peace.  But  though  the  phrase  admits  of  that  sense,  it  is  here  not  agreeable 
to  the  context.  Besides,  XtSycuv  dtrrea^ai  is  elsewhere,  in  our  author,  used 
in  the  sense  consiUa  capessere  ;  as  also  in  the  best  writers,  as  Eurip.  Alcest. 
967.  xXeuyrov  dypdfuvo^  Xoywv.  and  Ion.  544.  Xdytav  a^w^w^*  SXKtav.  Theo- 
crit.  Id.  29,  114.  aTrrdfitvo^  —  vovov,     Lucian.  3,  621. 

•  CalUnf  to  witness,  ^c]  So  supra  73.  and  infra  2,  71.  4,  87.  Invoking 
them  as  witnesses,  and  avengers  or  those  who  had  violated  their  oaths. 
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LXXIX.  So  spoke  the  Athenians.  But  when  the  Lace* 
daemonians  had  heard  from  the  allies  their  charges  against  the 
Athenians,  and  from  the  Athenians  what  they  had  to  allege^ 
they  dismissed  them  ^  to  deliberate  by  themselves  on  the  pre- 
sent posture  of  affairs ;  whereupon  the  opinions  of  the  greater 
part  coincided  ^  on  this,  that  the  Athenians  had  already  been 
guilty  of  injustice  towards  them,  and  that  they  should  go 
to  war  without  delay.  Then  Archidamus,  their  king,  a  per- 
sonage who  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  ®  both  ability  and 
moderation,  stepped  forward,  and  addressed  them  to  the  fol- 
lowing eflect :  — 

LXXX.  "  I  have  myself*,  Lacedsemonians,  been  exercised 
in  many  wars,  and  I  see  those  among  you  who  are  of  the  same 
age  and  experience  ^ ;  so  that  no  one  can  desire  enterprise  (as 
is  the  case  with  the  multitude)  through  inexperience,  nor  as  re- 
garding it  either  expedient  or  safe.®  As  to  this  war,  about  which 


1  Dismissed  ihenu]  This  was  usual ;  with  respect  to  the  phrase,  it  often 
occurs  in  the  Greek  historians,  as  semotis  ommous  does  in  the  Latin.  The 
whole  passage  is  almost  transcribed  by  Dionys.  Hal.  1,  488. 

«  Coincided.]  Literally, '  bore  to  the  same  point'  There  is  here  a  metaphor 
taken  from  ways  that  converge  to  some  common  point.  So  Soph.  (Ed.  Col. 
1424.  ig  6p^6v  ifuftipti,  where  Elmsley  compares  CEd.  Tyr.  519.  etc  avXovr 

3  Had  the  reputation  o/being^  Such  is  the  sense  of  ^orwv  ilvai,  which  is 
ill-rendered  by  the  videbatur  of  the  Latin  translator.  Indeed  few  idioms 
have  been  so  generally  mistaken  as  this,  as  will  appear  from  the  examples 
and  critical  remarks  I  shall  adduce  in  my  edition. 

*  I  have  myself y  4"c.]  This  exordium  has  been  imitated  by  Procop.  p.  256, 
36.,  and  thephrase  voXkSiv  noXffnav  i^ir.  has  been  often  borrowed  oy  the 
historians.  Thucyd.  also  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  a  very  similar  exordium 
to  an  oration  of  Themistocles,  in  Herod.  1,  8,  109.  Kai  aitrbc  ^^n  7roXXoT<n 
(scil.  TTpdyfiatn,)  -TTcipiyivSfiTiv,  Kai  TroXXa  vXku)  oKTjKoa  TOiddt  ytvsff^ai 

*  I  see — experience,'^  It  is  strange  that  Bauer  should  take  ro^c  for 
rivac ;  since  that  use  is  confined  to  the  genitive  and  dative*  TTie  con- 
struction is  elliptical ;  and  the  Schol.and  commentators  supply  k^miporkpovg. 
But  the  true  ellipsis  seems  to  be  ivrac ;  the  other  is  only  implied  by  the 
context.  This  view  of  the  phraseology  is  confirmed  by  imitations  in  Dio 
Cass.  698, 23.  and  719,39.  The  passage  is  also  imitated  by  Dionys.  Hal. 
Antiq.574,24. 

6^  Nor  as  regarding — safe,]  Such  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  mode  of 
taking  this  passage,  where  the  transition  from  substantive  to  participle  has 
perplexed  the  translators.  The  construction  is,  &<rrt  firirt  nvd  —  dwtipi^ 
pLTjTe  (wc)  vofiivavra  ay.  Kai  iffip. 

By  the  ol  ttoWoi  seems  to  be  meant,  not,  as  Hobbes  and  Smith  under- 
stand, many,  but  most.  The  Scholiast  takes  it  to  mean  the  vulgar.  But 
Archidamus  was,  we  may  suppose,  too  prudent  to  commence  by  insult* 
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you  fire  now  consulting,  you  will  find  it  is  likely  to  be  one  not  the 
least  momentous  ^,  if  it  be  maturely  weighed  and  considered/ 
For  i^inst  Peloponnesiansj  indeed,  and  the  neighbouring 
$ti^tes  our  strength  is  sufficiently  well  matched,  and  our  forces 
can  move  with  celerity  upon  each  of  them  ^ ;  but  against  a 
people  iiyho  possess  territory  afar  off,  are,  moreover,  consum- 
mately experienced  in  naval  affiiirs,  and  are  well  provided  with 
every  apparatus, — with  wealth,  both  private  and  public, — with 
ships,  ^d  horses  ^^,  and  arms  —  and  such  a  mass  of  population 
as  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  any  one  Grecian  state,  and 
who  have,  too,  many  allies  paying  them  tribute.  Against 
such^  I  say,  how  can  it  behove  us  lightly  to  go  to  war  ?  and 
upon  ^hat  grounds  of  reliance  can  we  be  justified  in  rushing 
unprepared  to  the  contest?  Is  it  upon  our  navy?  But  there 
we  are  inferior;  and  if  we  would  employ  practice,  and  set  on 
foot  counter  preparations  ^S  that  will  requii*e  timeJ^  Is  it, 
then,  on  our  wealth?    But  in  that  we  are  even  more  deficient; 


ing  so  strong  a  party,  whom  it  was  his  interest  to  condliate,  and  whom  he, 
in  the  course  ot  the  oration,  doet  studiously  avoid  offending. 
On  the  iLictiptq.  the  Scholiast  aptly  adduces  the  Pindaric  diet.  yKvKv^ 

7  Jbecul  momentous.]  Most  translators  understand  the  ^Xax^'^^^  o^  length 
qf  time.  But  that  is  judging  by  the  event.  Such  Archidamus  could  scarcely 
venture  to  predict.  The  sense  above  adopted  is  far  more  apt,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  abundant  authority.  There  is  the  same  litotes  in  Matt.  2, 6. 
dj^ojiMQ  IXaxitfTHi* 

^  If  it  be —  considered.]  Literally,  if  one  would  prudently  consider. 
The  transition  from  the  second  person  plural  to  the  thu'd  person  singular, 
may  be  attributed  to  delicacy.  The  orator  had  in  view  the  ol  TroXXoi,  who 
seemed  bent  on  war. 

9  Can  move  unth,  4rc*]  This  is  so  plainly  the  sense,  (on  which,  indeed,  all 
interpreters  are  agreed),  that  I  cannot  but  wonder  that  Mr.  Mitford  should 
have  assigned  the  sense  he  has  done,  which  were  better  suited  for  a  histo- 
rical romance,  like  Anacharsis,  than  an  authentic  history. 

'0  Horses.]  It  may  be  asked,  had  not  the  Peloponnesians  these?  Scarcely 
so:  for  horses  were  not  much  bred  there,  and  wealth  was  wanting  to 
purchase  them  of  the  breeders,  namely,  the  Thessalians,  Macedomans, 
and  Thracians.  Nay,  there  is  no  doubt  that  horses  were  brought  from 
Asia  Minor,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain ;  as  we  find  by  the  sixth  and  seventh 
books  of  this  history. 

The  wealth  here  mentioned  they  had  diiefly  obtained  by  their  extensive 
and  lucrative  commerce. 

11  Set  on  foot  counter  prettaraHons.l  I  have  adopted  the  reading  of 
Gottleb.  and  Bekker,  which  (I  would  add)  is  supported  by  7, 5.  5, 59.,  and 
Dio  Cass.  1312, 86.    Thus  in  Xen.  6,  1,  26. 

12  That  will  require  time.'j  Literally,  **  in  doing  this  time  must  inter- 
vene," for  x-  iyytvrietTaif  as  in  the  frequent  phrase  xp^v<>*'  iyyiyvo^vow. 
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we  neither  have  any  in  the  public  treasury  ^^ ;  nor  do  we 
readily  contribute  from  our  private  purses. 

LXXXI.  "  Perhaps,  however,  some  may  feel  confidence 
in  our  superiority  to  them  in  the  use  of  arms  ^,  and  in  numbers  *, 
insomuch  that  we  may  uivade  their  territory,  and  lay  it  waste 
with  incursions.  But  they  have  other  and  extensive  territo- 
ries ®  under  their  dominion,  and  whatever  they  want  they  caii 
import  by  sea.*  And  if  we  shall  endeavour  to  retaliate  *  upon 
them,  by  inducing  their  allies  to  revolt,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
aid  these  by  a  fleet,  since  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  islanders. 
Wliat  sort  of  a  war,  then,  will  this  be  ^  ?  For  unless  we 
obtain  the  mastery  by  sea,  or  find  some  other  course  ^  to  cut 
oflF  the  revenues  from  which  they  support  their  navy,  we  shall 
come  oflF  with  the  worst.  And  under  these  circumstances  it 
will  be  no  longer  honourable  for  us  to  abandon  the  contest^ ; 
especially  if  we  shall  be  thought  to  have  been  ourselves  rather 
the  authors  of  the  differences.  For  let  us  not  be  carried  away 
by  the  expectation  that  the  war  will  speedily  be  brought  to  a 
close,  if  we  do  but  lay  waste  their  territory.     Nay,  I  fear. 


>3  Neither  have — treasury]  i.  e.  nothing  worthy  of  mention  for  such  a 
war.  So  Aristot.  Pol.  2, 7.  (cited  by  Gottleb.)  ovn  iv  rtp  Koivi^  rijg  vdXeutc 
iffTiv  obSkv  iroXifiovc  fuydXove  &vayK<xZof^voiQ  TroXtfitiv,  But^  indeed, 
L  1, 141.  is  the  best  commentary  on  this  passage. 

I  Arms.]  L  e.  either  in  the  kind  of  arms  used,  or  in  the  construction  of 
them ;  for  both  of  which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  celebrated.  Or,  per- 
haps, the  hopUies  ;  iot  the  Lacedaemonian  men  at  arms  were  the  best  in 
Greece.  Now  this  sense  of  ottK  occurs  in  5, 1.  and  elsewhere.  And  so 
Mitford  understands  it. 

*  And  nvmbers,]  So  in  1, 141.  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies  are 
represented  as  able  to  make  head  against  all  the  other  Greeks. 

3  Other  and  extejiswe  territories^  So  1, 141.  **  To  us  there  is  much  ter- 
ritory both  on  the  islands  and  the  continent^' 

4  Import  by  sea,]    The  best  commentary  on  this  is  1.  2, 38.  fin. 

»  Retaliate^  ^c]  This  seems  meant  by  the  o^.  Here  there  is  reference 
to  the  case  of  Corc3rra  and  Potidaea. 

«  What  sort — be?]  So  Xen.  Anab.  7,  1,  26.  oloc-^  6  ^dXefto^  Ap 
ykvoiro  I 

7  Or  Jind,  4*^.]  This  sense  is  required  b^  the  subject  and  the  context ; 
and  I  have  observed  the  same  ellipsis  in  similarly  constructed  sentences. 
By  this  other  course,  is  meant  inducing  the  allies  to  revolt. 

'  Abandon  the  contest,]  Literally,  lay  aside  the  war,  Kardkiftirdai;  as 
at  6, 13. ;  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thmg,  seek  a  reconciliation.  And  so 
the  gloss  (for  such  it  is)  in  some  MSS.  iiaX^ttr^au 
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rather,  we  shall  leave  it  (as  an  inheritance^)  to  our  children  :  so 
little  likely  is  it  that  the  high  spirit  of  the  Athenians  will  be 
bowed  down  by  attachment  to  their  soil  ^%  or  that,  like  raw 
recruits,  they  be  struck  with  panic  at  the  war. 

LXXXII.  ^^  I  mean  not,  however,  to  recommend  you  to 
brook,  as  if  you  felt  them  not  ^,  the  wrongs  they  inflict  on  our 
allies,  or  to  connive  at  their  insidious  encroachments;  but  I 
do  advise  that  we  should  not  yet  take  up  arms,  but  send  and 
expostulate,  holding  forth  the  language  neither  of  decided 
hostility,  nor  of  pusillanimous  acquiescence;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  that  all  due  preparations  be  made  on  our  part,  by 
attaching  to  our  interest  allies,  both  Greeks  and  Barbarians 
(for  those  whose  destruction  is  threatened  (as  ours  is  by  the 
Athenians),  may  be  perfectly  justified  in  having  recourse  to 
Barbarians  as  well  as  Greeks  for  their  preservation),  any,  I 
say,  from  whatever  quarter  ^,  from  which  we  may  derive  aid, 
whether  of  shipping  or  money;  taking  care,  moreover,  to 
provide  what  we  can  from  our  own  resources.  And  if,  indeed, 
they  should  hearken  to  our  expostulations,  that  will  be  the  best 
issue  the  business  can  have :  but  if  not, when  two,  or  even  three 
years  have  elapsed,  then,  if  it  should  be  thought  expedient. 


»  Inheriiance.]  So  Dio  Cass.  47, 67.  v6Ktfiov  ry  xoXci  Karkketirty  be^ 
queathed. 

10  £ff  bowed  down — soil,']  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  obscure  ex- 
pression ry  yy  SovXtvtrai,  which  is  illustrated  by  1, 145.  rovrov  Hvnca  oi/K 
vfroKoitvM^f.  Abresch,  Reiske,  and  Gottleb.  have  not  amiss  discerned  the 
sense,  but  they  have  failed  to  establish  it  on  any  proof,  insomuch  that  Reiske 
resorted  to  cntical  conjecture.  But  the  present  reading,  and  the  interpret- 
ation above  adopted,  are  confirmed  by  an  imitation  of  Flut.  Themist.  6,  II. 
rdc  fikv  oUiag  icai  rA  reixri  KardXtkoi'Traiuv,  oifK  iKiovtnfQ  A:^{fx*»fv  Ihexa 
dovXtiftiv.  As  the  phrase  is  remarkable,  the  following  illustrations  may  not 
be  unacceptable.  Dio  Cass.  525, 13.  SovXtvtiv  ry  ivdyicyi  Joseph.  165,  5. 
B,  rtfi  Kkpiit;  Diod.  Sic.  t.  10,  148.  S,  ry  owti^ii^;  J.  Chrys  t.  1,161. 
i,  ipi^fitS ;  I%ilostr.  V.  A.  3,  50.  d,  rale  rpaviZaic ;  and  especially,  to  omit 
many  other  examples,  iElian  V.  H.  2, 1 5.  SedovXiaro  r(f  irXardry,  rat  k^av- 
fiaZt  rb  ikvioov.  In  all  these  cases  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  lirt,  which  has 
the  sense  or  %vtKa. 

1  As  if — not^  The  best  commentary  on  this  ill-understood  passage  is  a 
kindred  One,  supra,  ch.  69.  "  And  so  long  indeed  as  they  fancy  they  escape 
detection,  through  your  unobservance,  they  are  the  less  courageous;" 
where  see  note  5.  The  words  following  Kai  nil  Kara<pwpfv  are  exegetical. 
Ml)  icara^.  signifies,  ^  not  detect  and  expose." 

^  Frotn  whiOever  quarter,]  Such  is  the  force  of  the  idiomatic  ci  vo^iv, 
which  has  escaped  the  attention  of  the  commentators. 
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we  may  advance  against  them  thoroughly  armed  ^  for  the  con- 
test; and  perhaps  when  they  see  our  preparations,  and  find 
our  words  and  actions  correspondent  to  each  other,  they  may 
rather  choose  to  give  way,  while  they  preserve  their  territory 
undevastated,  and  may  yet  consult  about  valuable  property 
still  in  being  ^  and  uninjured.  For  think  not  that  we  hold 
their  territory  otherwbe  than  as  a  pledge  ^^  (and  so  much  the 
more  in  proportion  as  it  is  highly  cultivated)  which  it  is  our 
policy  to  spare  as  long  as  possible,  and  not,  by  throwing  them 
into  despair,  thus  render  them  the  harder  to  subdue.  For  if, 
unprepared  as  we  now  are,  we  should  be  impelled,  by  the  ac- 
cusations of  the  allies,  to  proceed  to  the  devastation  of  their 
territory, — mark,  if  we  shall  not  occasion  to  Peloponnesus  so 
much  the  more  of  disgrace  and  difficulty.  For  the  accusations 
of  states,  as  of  individuals,  it  is  possible  to  clear  away®;  but 


3  Thoroughly  armed.]  lAtQtdMy^  fortified.  Such  is  the  sense  of  xc^oay- 
Itkvoij  which  is  imperfectly  rendered  "  better  prepared."  The  word  is  nere 
used  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  (as  iEschyl.  Theb.  6-7.  ^pd^ai  x6XKr/ia),  and  is 
well  rendered  dv  Budaeus  in  his  Comm.  **  Muniti  et  instructi  ad  bellum/* 
IKriprvfjtkvoi,  There  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  a  soldier  in  full  armour,  as 
^ax^vTtQ  in  Hom.  II.  p.  268.  and  Eurip.  Orest.  14 13. 

4  In  being.]  For  in  case  of  hostile  irruption,  they  would  fall  a  prey  to 
the  enemy,  and  either  be  destroyed,  or  no  longer  remain  in  being  for  the 
former  owners. 

^  Pledge,]  The  commentators  might,  not  unprofitably,  have  bestowed 
$ome  attention  on  this  remarkable  expression ;  but  as  they  have  not  done 
so,  the  following  illustrations  may  serve  as  a  symbola.  There  is  an 
ellipsis  of  (liorc  iffiaQ ;  and  the  literal  rendering  is,  "  For  think  not  their 
territoiT  aught  but  as  a  pledge  for  us  to  hold;**  the  Ixuv  beine  not  (as 
Bauer  mncies^  for  wapix^iv,  but  for  rarlxav.  The  word  V/^C  nas  here 
the  sense  assigned  by  the  Scholiast  and  Hesych.,  namely,  an  Ivkxvpov  or 
pledge,  held  in  hand  (hence  the  origin  of  Ivtx*  which  is  similar  to  our 
nan£el),  as  a  surety  of  peace  (from  ofiov  and  tlpuv).  It  is  applied  to  the 
present  case,  because  such  pledges  were  the  means  of  bringing  and  keeping 
together  discordant  parties. 

On  this  very  principle,  indeed,  Archidamus  did  afterwards  act,  by  sus- 
pendine  the  threatened  evils  as  long  as  he  could  over  the  heads  of  the  Athe- 
nians. See  2, 18.  In  fact,  this  seems  to  have  been  a  not  unfrequent  policv 
with  the  Lacedsemonians,  as  we  may  infer  from  Polysen.  Strat.  2, 1  .,in  which 
most  corrupt  passage  for  koI  Trpwrmi  I  coniecture  k6v  irpo9,  I  would  retain 
ItovktvovTo^  and  for  vwtiTTpeyf/tv  I  would  read  ivktrrpe^v^  or  ATirpt^/iv. 
Finally,  for  liprjvtfv  ixKrvrjaavraSf  1  would  read  iiprivy  iwurrriirovraSf  sub. 
vow.  The  same  policy  was  used  by  the  Romans.  So  Liv.  5,  42.  (who 
plainfy  has  the  present  passage  in  view),  '*  Non  omnia  concremari  tecta,  ut, 
quodcumque  su[)eresset  urbis,  id  pi^ui  ad  flectendos  hostium  animos  babe- 
rent."    Something^  not  very  dissimilar,  too,  occurs  in  Herod.  1, 17.  fin. 

«  Oear  away,]  Literally, '  do  away,  by  clearing.*  For  Kardkveiv  is  a  ver- 
bum  prsegnans. 
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a  general  war,  taken  up  on  private  grounds  ^,  and  of  which 
none  can  tell  the  issue,  it  is  no  easy  matter  honourably  to  lay 
aside.® 

LXXXIII.  "  And  let  it  not  seem  to  any  of  you  pusillani- 
mous for  so  many  states  not  to  advance  speedily  upon  one* 
For  they,  too,  have  allies,  not  inferior  in  number  to  our  own  ^, 
and  that  pay  them  tribute ;  and  war  is  a  business,  not  so  much 
of  arms,  as  of  expense,  by  which  alone  arms  are  made  availing^  ^, 
and  especially  in  the  contest  of  an  inland  ^^  with  a  maritime 
power.  Let  us,  then,  first  provide  ourselves  with  treasure,  nor 
be  prematurely  hurried  into  action  by  the  harangues  of  our 
allies.  But  let  those  who  are  to  have  the  greatest  share  of  the. 
praise  or  blame  '^  resulting  from  the  events,  whichsoever  way 
they  turn  out;  let  us,  I  say,  leisurely  and  quietly  employ 
some  forecast  concerning  them. 

LXXXIV.  "  And  as  to  the  tardiness  and  dilatoriness ', 
which  they  especially  lay  to  our  charge,  of  that  be  not  ashamed; 


7  Private  grounds.'^  For  the  criminations  were  not  common  to  the  Pe- 
loponnesians,  but  chiefly  confined  to  the  Corinthians. 

6  Honourably  to  lay  aside,]  This  passage  is  imitated  by  Joseph.  1085, 35. 
Kivri^kvTa  ^  liira^  rbv  iroXifiov  ovr'  drro^eff^ai  p^diov  Slxa  cvfttpopwvy  ovrt 
ficufraaai.  See  Wasse  on  Sallust.  Jug.  c.  35. 

»  Allies — own,'\  Hobbes  renders,  "  for  of  confederates  that  bring  them 
in  money,  they  have  more  than  we."  But  the  Lacedaemonians  had  no  tri- 
butary allies,  it  not  being  part  of  their  policy  to  have  any,  (see  supra  1 9.  and 
note);  and  indeed  the  words  will  bear  no  other  sense  than  that  which  I 
have  assigned. 

*<>  War  it  a  business — availing,]  I  would  subaud  irpayftay  as  also  atEurip. 
Phcen.  731. 6XKA  tov^'  6pw  iroXKov  tt&vov  &v, 

>  >  Inland,]  This  sense  is  required  by  the  antithesis,  not  continental^  as 
Mitford  renders. 

1^  Praise  or  blame*]  Xlria  is  properly  a  middle  term,  signifying  the  cause 
of  any  thing,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  It  is  very  rarely,  however,  used  in 
this  middle  sense,  (though  that  is  found  also  in  oLtioq),  I  can  recollect  no 
other  proof  of  it  than  Sschyl.  ch.  1018.  ^w^c  alriaQ  Kaicfjg  iTvat, 

»  Tardiness  and  dilatoriness.]  With  this  (which  resulted  from  a  heavv 
and  phlegmatic  constitution)  the  Lacedaemonians  were  always,  and  with 
reason,  reproached.  And  as  men  are  sufficiently  prone  to  hide  their 
defects,  and  even  cloak  them  under  the  garb  of  virtue,  so  it  was  with  tbem. 
The^  were  never  at  a  loss  for  some  adage  to  ward  off  the  attack,  as  that  of 
Eunp.  Phoen.  465.  Pors.  Bpa^ti^  dk  fiv^oi  irXtXarov  ivvrovrnv  (rdffMv,,  or  that 
of  Herod.  7,  10,  59.  The  present  passage  is  imitated  by  Philo  Jud.  473. 6^ 
and  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Appian,  2, 683, 
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for  if  ye  were  to  hasten  [to  the  war],  the  longer  would  ye  be 
before  ye  came  to  the  end  of  it  \  from  engaging  in  it  unpre- 
prepared.  And,  moreover,  we  have  thereby  ever  inhabited 
our  country  in  freedom  and  good  fame.  In  that^  too,  chiefly 
consists  our  discreet  sober-mindedness.^*  For  by  this^,  we 
alone  in  prosperity  run  not  out  into  pride  and  arrogance,  and 
in  adversity  least  give  way  to  misfortune.  Hence,  also,  if  any 
spur  us  on  by  panegyric  to  perilous  adventures,  disapproved 
by  our  judgment,  we  are  little  moved  by  their  flattery ;  nor,  if 
any  one  were  to  stimulate  us  by  reproach,  would  indignation 


'i-  JJ  ye  were  to  —  end,]  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  adages  of  which 
the  Lacedemonians  were  so  fond.  We  have  ourselves  similar  ones,  as, 
**  to  make  more  haste  than  good  speed,"  **  the  farthest  way  about  is  the 
nearest  way  home." 

s  IVe  have  thereby  — sober-tnmdednest.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense,  as 
far  as  can  be  determined  by  the  context,  and  the  scope  of  reasoning ; 
though  to  prove  it  from  the  actual  words,  would  be  no  easy  matter.  The 
change  of  person  in  the  same  sentence  occurs  too  often  to  occasion  any 
serious  inconvenience ;  but  in  the  clauses  kuI  Ufia  —  vffiSfis^a,  and  xai 
Hvarai, — ilveu  there  are  two  positions,  which  though  not  in  themselves 
obscure,  yet  become  so  by  not  being  applied  to  the  matter  in  question. 
The  translators  are  content  to  leave  the  difficult]^  as  they  found  it.  As  to 
the  interpreters,  they  almost  all  avoid  it,  by  considering  the  clauses  per  se, 
and  without  any  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the  ratiocination.  In  short, 
the  difficulty  centers  in  Uua  iktv^spav  —  vtfidue^a,  which  words  are  imper- 
fect, nay,  mutilate ;  for  they  cannot  serve  the  purpose  intended  but  by 
supplying  ^td  rovro,  which  would  be  a  most  portentous  ellipsis.  Therefore 
I  cannot  but  suspect  the  passage  to  be  corrupt,  and  1  would  leave  it  for 
correction  from  better  MSS.  To  consider  it,  then,  as  it  stands,  there  is, 
as  Haack  rightly  observes,  an  argumentum  ex  effectu.  A.nd,  indeed,  ^i' 
ai/rb  occurs  just  after.  Now  this  must,  of  course,  refer  to  the  preceding 
rb  PpaSi>  xai  fuXXov,  And  it  is  eaually  certain  that  (as  the  Scholiast  saw) 
the  rovr  in  the  next  clause  must  have  the  same  subject,  and  not,  as  Goeller 
supposes,  refbr  to  iktv^Bpav,  The  Svvarai  signifies  valet,  in  hoc  cadit, 
hoc  efficere  potest ;  as  in  a  passage  of  Thucyd.  cited  by  Steph.  Thes. 
p.  347.  A. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  noticing  the  rashness  of  Goeller  in  changing 
M6i6LrT\v  into  Iv^o^.,  without  the  authority  of  one  MS.  If  his  reason 
was,  that  the  word  is  (as  Gottleb.  says^  rare,  that  is  certainly  a  very  bad 
one ;  but,  in  fact,  it  is  not  so  rare  but  tnat  I  am  enabled  to  add  to  the  two 
examples  by  him  cited  from  Eurip.,  others  from  Pind.  Nem.  7, 11.  Pj'th. 
12,10.  Olym.  ]4,35.  Pyth.  6,17.  Isthm.  8,2.  2,49.  5,2.  Xen.  Mem. 
4, 2, 28.  Hipp.  1, 22.  and  8, 7.  Laced.  7, 4.  Herod.  7, 99.  Finally,  Dio  Cos. 
frequently.  The  air  of  the  sentence  is  not  unlike  that  of  Acts  25, 1.  Iya» 
iraery  awiiSrimt  dya^  irtiroKlrivfiat  rtf  B«p  dxpi  ravrrjQ  TrJQ  rijiipac* 

*  For  by  this  we,  ^c]  Archidamus  now  proceeds  to  give  a  sort  of 
sketch  of  the  Lacedaemonian  character,  in  opposition  to  that  given  of  the 
Athenians  by  the  Corinthians. 
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be  at  all  more  likely  to  make  us  alter  our  determination.^  By 
this  orderly  sedateness  we  are  both  brave  in  combat,  and  pru- 
dent in  counsel :  the  Jbrmer^  because  sober-mindedness  is 
nearly  allied  to  sensibility  to  disgrace^,  with  which  true 
wisdom  is  intimately  connected ;  the  latter^  since  we  are  edu- 
cated too  illiberally  7  to  contemn  the  laws^  and  with  too  much 


*  Indignation  be  at  all —  determination^  ^Avavti^.  is  here  put  for  fiera- 
trii^Hv^  seutentia  aliquem  trttducere,  as  in  Dio  Cass.  249,49.  There  is  ia 
this  whole  sentence  an  allusion  to  the  two  methods  pursued  by  the  Corin- 
.thians  in  their  oration,  to  work  on  the  Lacedaemonians,  praise,  and  censure 
The  KaTtiyopiqi  wapoUvy  may  recal  to  mind  the  Virgilian  "  nunc  dictis  vir- 
tutem  accendit  amaris. 

6  Sensibility  to  disgrace,]  I  have  not  attempted  to  distinguish  between 
aidios  and  cdaxvvti,  because  the  connexion  and  climax  show  them  to  be 
here  taken  as  synonymous ;  though  otherwise  they  have  nearly  the  same 
distinction  as  our  modesty  and  bcuhfulnessy  of  which  the  former  is  a  deeply- 
rooted  principle,  the  latter  a  supemcial  feeUn^,  as  it  were  only  skin-deep. 
Not  very  different  is  the  distinction  of  tne  antient  critics,  which  see  in  the 
Schol.  on  Eurip.  Hecub.  291.  and  Zon.  Lex.  Col.  1816.  Indeed  Plato 
Charmid.  p.  122.  makes  a  similar  one  between  aut^avvri  and  ai^ioQ,  His 
words  are  these :  oin  dpa  Cio^poovvri  &v  dti  ai^utQ.  cltrep  ^k  fiij^kv  fioXXov 
Aya^bv  ^  fcoi  kukSv,  Of  how  much  consequence  the  aiSu>s  is  to  the  pro- 
motion of  true  bravery,  is  sufficiently  apparent;  on  which  the  Schol.  cites 
Hom.  11.15,565.,  and  Goeller  refers  to  Elmsley  on  Eurip.  Heracl.  201. 
They  might  more  appositely  have  adduced  Hom.  II.  o.  561, 1.  The  follow- 
ing passage  of  Plut.  Cleom.  §  9.  is  also  much  to  the  present  purpose : 
Kal  ri^v  dvdpiiav  fk  fiol  doKOVffiv  oifK  cnpo€iav,  AWd  ^€ov  ^oyov  xai  dkoQ 
&d6KuiQ  ol  iraXaioi  vofii^^tiv,  oi  ydp  SnXdraTOi  wpd^  roi>Q  v6/aovc  da^paXtwraroi 
irpbc  ToifQ  TToXefiiovQ  ihi,  Kui  rb  fra^fXv  iJKUTTa  Stdiamv  ol  fiaKi<rra  ^o^v/icvot 
rb  Kcuc&Q  aKovtrau 

7  Educated  too  iUiberally.]  There  is  here  a  reference  to  the  reproaches 
cast  on  them  by  the  Athenians  for  their  ignorance  and  neglect  of  liberal 
education.    The  term  illiberally  is  said  sarcastically, 

'  To  contemn  the  laws.]  Literally,  "  they  are  brought  up  to  consider 
themselves  as  not  wiser  than  the  laws."  On  this,  which  is  certainly  the 
foundation  of  subordination,  there  is  much  said  in  the  ereat  antient 
writers.  It  appears  from  3, 57.  that  the  Athenians  in  general  had  not  this 
reverence  for  the  laws ;  hence  their  tumultuous  insulK>rdination.  Cleon 
there  says,  that  the  less  instructed  dfia^empoi  rStv  vofuav  d^iovffi  clvac 
Plato,  p.  555,  E.  and  Arist.  Rhet.  p.  78.  agree  that  it  is  an  undoubted  prin- 
ciple, tnat  no  one  should  be  wiser  than  the  laws.  And  Eurip.  Or.  481. 
says,  'EXX})vuc<$v  rot — t&v  vofnav  yt  fiir^  irpoTtpov  tlvat  ^kXsiv,  Hence  the 
noble  diet  of  Pindar :  vSfioQ  6  vdvTiMtv  fiaotXevc ;  and  of  Eurip.  Hec.  795. 
X<!»  Ktivatv  (scil.  Qiwv)  Kpar&v  vbjioQi  both  of  which,  passages  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  mind  of  Hooker,  in  his  celebrated  panegyric  of  law :  ''  Of  law 
there  can  no  less  be  said,"  &c.  Similar  sentiments  also  may  be  seen  in 
Eurip.  Bacch.846.  Philostr.  Vit.  Ap.  7,55.  and  Herod.  7, 104.  I  cannot 
omit  to  observe,  that  the  implicit  obedience  which  the  Lacedasmonians  paid 
to  the  laws,  seems  rightly  to  have  been  attributed  by  Polysen.  Strat.  1,16. 
to  the  circumstanpe,  Uiat  their  observance  being,  by  the  contrivance  of  Ly- 
curgus,  solemnly  enjoined  on  them,  as  of  perpetual  utility,  they  therefore 
acquired  the  force  of  oracles.  Nay,  Justin^  5, 5.  says,  that  Lycurgus  affirmed 
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rigid  restraint  to  disobey  them  —  and  not  to  be  over-wise 
in  useless  matters^;  to  be  in  words  eloquently  censuring  the 
measures  of  the  enemy,  but  in  deeds  attacking  them  less 
efiectively.  We  rather  suppose  that  the  designs  and  intentions 
of  our  neighbours  are  very  much  like  our  own  '^,  and  that  the 
events  which  may  fall  out"  are  not  to  be  unfolded  ^^  by 
words.  By  deeds  we  ever  make  our  preparations  against  our 
enemies,  as  against  persons  prudently  consulting.  For  we 
should  not  rest  any  hopes  on  them  or  their  blunders,  but  upon 
ourselves  and  our  own  sure  forecast.^^  Nor  ought  we  to 
think  that  there  is  any  wide  difference  between  man  and  man^*,' 


them  to  have  been  written  by  Apollo,  and  brought  to  them  by  his  direction. 
This  he  did,  Justin  adds,  *'  ut  consuescendi  tsedium  metus  religionis 
vincat." 

»  Overunse  —  maUers.]  This  also  is  meant  for  the  Athenians.  By  the 
dxf>tta  are  meant  the  rd  troi^iffuara  riav  \6yu»v,  that  artificial  eloquence 
which  the  Athenians  so  studiously  cultivated,  but  which  the  Lacedsmonians 
wholly  neglected.  The  words  following  serve  to  illustrate  the  inutility, 
nay,  pernicious  tendency,  of  this,  as  ros^ing  persons  more  intent  on  utter- 
ing sounding  words,  and  depreciating  the  enemy  in  set  harangues,  rather 
than  in  following  up  their  words  by  deeds  of  correspondent  boldness. 

'0  We  reUher — oum.]  Some  apposite  passages  may  be  seen  in  Dionys. 
Hal.  1, 349.  and  Onosand.  p.  55. 

' »  Events  that  may  fall  oxU,]  Literally,  *  turn  up.'  So  Eurip.  Hippol.  715. 
vphg  rd  vvv  wtirrujifora ;  where  Valckn.  truly  observes,  that  the  term  con- 
tains a  metaphor  taken  from  dice. 

i*  Unfolded,]  Or,  distinctly  expliuned  and  made  clear.  That  SuuptXv 
and  Buupfl(T^ca  often  signify /ti#^  et  ^tmcte  explicare,  b  tjpuly  observed  by 
Portus,  in  his  Lex.  Ion.  There  is  a  similar  metaphor  in  the  Hebr.  3DD. 
The  best  commentary  on  the  sense  is  a  parallel  maxim  at  1, 122.  ijKurra  ydp 
w6\tfiog  iirl  ptjToic  x^P^^* 

'3  We  should  not — forecast,]  This  passage  has  been  imitated  by  Isocr.  de 
Pace,  §  18.  p.  271.  XP^)  ^^  ^^^S  'C'**  ftucpa  Xoyi^ecrS^at  ^vva^tvovg,  ovk  iv  toXq 
T&v  ix^pa^  afiapTf)fia(Ti  rdg  iKwidag  ex***'  ''^C  aatrijpiaCf  dXX  iv  toXq  abrSiV 
TrpdyfUKTt  KairaiQ  ahr&v  diavoiaiQ,  t6  fUv  yap — tjpXv, 

'*  Difference  bettveen^  ^c]  This  is  transcribed  by  Menand.  Hist  Corp. 
Byz.  Paris.  1, 134.,  and  closely  imitated  by  Procop.  293,27.  ^van  fUv  ykp 
dv^putTToi  oitSkv  ri  fuya  hatftkpuv  aXX^Xwv  Bokowiv,  ti  (I  read  rf)  Si  irtlpa  tiq 
^v  yivofikvri ;  and  Dio  Cass.  363.  iKiivoe  di  Hva  rt  (I  conjecture  yi\  dvSpa 
tvoQ  iroki)  iiaipipnv  vouiKu)v.  Polyaen.,  too,  tells  us  3,  11, 1.  that  C/habnas 
used  to  thus  admonish  his  soldiers,  when  they  were  going  to  battle :  firiroi 
voftlZ(»*fiiv  a»c  rroXcfiioiQ  tTVfA^aXXdvreg'  ciXKd  dv^pufiroic  Sfia  Kai  Ivovcrt,  xai  rifQ 
avrijc  ^vannQ  rifitv  KfKoiyutvrjKoai,  Here,  however,  I  cannot  omit  to  observe 
that  there  is  something  extremely  flat  in  iroXtfiioti.  Casaub.  was  evidently 
not  satisfied  with  the  passage ;  yet  he  proposes  no  emendation.  I  venture, 
with  confidence,  to  emend,  dXvfiTriotc^  or  r*  6\vfnrioi£,  The  scribe,  as  usual, 
stumbled  at  an  uncommon  word,  and  mistook  it  for  a  common  one.  As  to 
the  use  of  6\vfi.,  that  none  can  question ;  it  is  sufficiently  defended  by  He- 
sych.  dXvfiirioti.  ovpav'ioiQ^  The  above  emendation  is  confirmed  and  illus- 
trated by  a  kindred  passage  of  Virg.^n.  10,375.  where  he,  perhaps,  had 
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but  that  he  who  has  been  trained  up  in  most  difficulties  is  the 
best^* 

LXXXV.  "  These  institutions,  then,  which  our  fore- 
fathers have  handed  down  to  us,  and  which  we  have  ever 
ourselves  with  advantage  acted  on,  let  us  not  cast  aside ;  nor 
precipitately,  in  a  small  portion  of  one  day,  hurry  to  a 
decision  which  cannot  but  involve  with  it  many  lives,  much 
treasure,  many  cities,  and  much  honour ;  but  coolly  let  us 
deliberate.  This  our  pamer  places  more  at  our  option  than 
others.  Send,  then,  an  embassy  to  the  Athenians  on  the 
affair  of  Potidsea ;  send,  too,  respecting  those  matters  in  which 
the  allies  represent  themselves  to  be  wronged ;  especially  as  the 
Athenians  say  they  are  ready  to  submit  the  matters  at  issue  to 
the  award  of  judicial  decision.  For  against  one  who  refers  a 
cause  to  judgment,  it  is  not  lawful  to  proceed  beforehand,  as 
against  a  proved  criminal.  At  the  same  time,  prepare  your- 
selves for  the  war.  By  so  doing  you  will  consult  the  best  for 
your  own  welfare,  and  will  strike  most  terror  into  your  ene- 
mies." 


this  saying  in  view :  '*  Numina  nulla  premunt :  mortali  urgcmur  ab  hoste 
MortaUi  ;  totidem  nobis  animasque  manusque/* 

15  He  who — best.]  Goeller  here  recedes  from  the  other  commentators 
by  explaining  dvayK.  of  things  mott  necestary,  as  opposed  to  the  &xP^1a 
before  mentioned.  But  that  word  is  too  distant  for  us  to  suppose  any  such 
reference ;  and  the  sense  arising  is  strained  and  frigid.  This  fancy  had  been 
better  left  with  the  old  Schol.,  from  whom  it  was  derived.  Nor  can  I 
approve  of  the  novelties  of  interpretation  on  this  word,  and  ircaSfverai  in- 
troduced by  Kistemm.,  Barthelemy,  Gail,  and  Levesque.  'AvccyK,  certainly 
does  not  signify  sortem  inevUoMlem  or  iHnvperieute  necessUb,  Still  less  does 
trad,  signify  **  prudenter  se  gerit."  The  passage  is  admirabljr  explained  by 
the  Scholiast.  Yet  there  seems,  also,  to  be  in  tra<^.  an  allusion  (by  way  of 
contrast  with  the  Athenian  education)  to  the  rigid  and  compulsory  system 
of  Lycurgus.  The  sense  may  be  thus  expressed :  "  He  is  the  best  and 
bravest  man  who  has  been  most  trcdned  in  tne  school  of  self-denial,  poverty, 
and  compulsory  obedience.'*  Out  of  numerous  passages  which  I  could 
adduce  in  proof  and  illustration  of  this  sense,  the  following  may  suffice : 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  47,  27.  TraptxovriQ  vfiiv  koI  (TiofuiTa  kcu  i/^x'^C  ^^'  """P^C 
rd  dtivd  Trnraidtvfuva;  Xen.  Mem.  1,5,5.  Eurip.  Iph.  Aul.  1118.  Iv  ydp 
dvdyKcuQ  oh  fca^vet,  <rvvTpo(f>og  wv;  Eurip.  Alexand.  frag.  15.  Utvia  ^k  ^uoTf;- 
vov  fikv,  dXK'  'dfiiog  rpe^et  Mox^ovvr'  dfiiivut  Hxva  xai  dpaffrripia ;  Onosand. 
C.  9.  p.  43.  yw/ivtiijerw  rd  arpaT6vtda  Kai-^rrvvTpoipa  wouiff^ia  rdig  dtttrng; 
^schyl.  Eum.  S71.  iyw,  hdax^^k  t*'  kokoiq,  liritTrafiai  k.  r.  X.,  and  Eum. 
519.  Kvfi^Bpti  ffuxppovttv  vnb  orkvH.  (imitated  by  Gray,  in  his  noble  Ode  to 
Adversity);  3  Mace.  2, 16.  iraiSivun/  fitrd  <rvfi<hpaQ,  which  defends  and  ex- 
plains the  fraiSevii  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews^  12,6. 
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Thus  spoke  Archidamus.  Then  Sthenelaidas,  at  nat  time 
one  of  the  ephori,  advancing  last,  addressed  the  Athenians  as 
follows :  ^- 

LXXXVI.^  "  For  my  part,  these  many  fine  words  of  the 
Athenians  are  beyond  my  comprehension  ^ :  for  though  they 
have  been  large  in  their  own  praise,  they  have  no  where  said 
aught  to  the  contrary  but  that  they  have  wronged  our  confede* 
rates  and  the  Peloponnesians.  Besides,  if  they  (/i<^  once  against 
the  Medes  conduct  themselves  well,  but  now  towards  us  ill, 
what  do  they  deserve  but  double  punishment^  as  having  ceased 
to  be  good,  and  now  become  bad?^  Now  we  are  the  very 
same  we  were  then ;  and  if  we  be  wise,  we  shall  not  suffer  our 
allies  to  be  injured,  nor  delay  to  avenge  them  —  for  the  injt^ 
ries  they  suffer  are  not  delayed.^  Others,  it  is  true,  have 
much  money,  many  ships,  and  many  horses ;  but  we  have  good 
and  faithful  allies,  whom  we  must  not  betray  to  the  Athenians, 
nor,  by  words  and  pleadings,  debate  the  case  of  those  whose 


1  Here  we  have  a  hiehly  chaFacteristic  address,  truly  Spartan,  laconic, 
blunt,  business-like,  and  straight  forward,  almost,  indeed,  afiectedly  so. 
With  which  may  be  compared  two  orations  in  Liv.  1. 1, 32.  and  4, 41.,  on 
which  it  is  remarked,  "  oratio  incompta  fuisse  dicitur,  csterum  militartter 

Savis — non  suis  vana  laudibus,  non  crimine  alieno  Iseta;"  and  *' prisco 
o  dicendi  et  horrido  modo."  On  this  very  account  the  oration  in  ques- 
tion  was  the  better  adapted  to  effect  the  purpose  intended,  just  as  a  blunt 
tool  answers  some  purposes  better  than  a  sharp  one ;  vet  lamentable  it  is 
that  such  should  nave  frustrated  all  the  effect  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  sensible  and  dispassionate  oration  of  Archidamus. 

The  commentators  observe  that  this  address  oi  Stheneiaidas  is  noticed 
by  Plut  t.  9.  p.  204.,  who  numbers  it  with  the  political  oratiojis,  and  ob- 
serves of  it,  that  it  breathes  5y«ov  kuI  fikyi^o^.  They  might,  however,  have 
better  referred  to  Pausan.  3, 7, 10.,  where  he  says  that  Sthenelaidas,  from 
his  great  political  influence  and  ephorship,  was  the  chief  cause  of  a  war 
which  shook  Greece  from  its  very  foundations. 

3  Comprehension.]  Tivuktkw  here  seems  to  have  a  double  sense,  "  I  neither 
understand  nor  approve." 

3  As  Itaving  ceased^  ^c,]  The  best  explication  is  Hobbes'  version,  though 
it  is  too  paraphrastioU :  **  because  they  are  not  good,  as  they  were,  and  l^- 
cause  they  are  evil,  as  they  were  not." 

♦  For  the  injuries  they  —  delayed,]  Or,  literally,  not  yet  to  come,  but  pre- 
sent and  actual.  A  play  upon  the  double  sense  of  fUKK,  This  elegance, 
(for  so  the  antients  accounted  it),  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  448, 75.  iriaQ  6k 
oh  hivbv  Uiivov  akv  /*»)  /icXX^trai  v//ac  i^txtiv,  i'fiaQ  Sk  fuXXeiv  dfivvaff^ai^ 
And  so  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  18.  voia  6k  <rvyyvwfiri  rtp  xP^vioii^f  Iv  oit  xpovii^ovtnv 
oifdk  fuXXovtri  Siivoii ;  and  637,  23.  i|  /liAXjjaif  rrjc  cf<y^aXf lag  dutpoi  iv  oij 
fjuXXovtTt  StivoiQ,    Compare  also  infir.  2. 
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wrongs  consist  not  in  words  ^ :  but  rather  avenge  them  with 
all  speed,  and  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  And  that  it  becomes 
us,  when  injured,  to  deliberate  —  let  no  man  tell  me  this; 
nay,  it  rather  behoves  those  about  to  commit  injury,  to  long 
deliberate.  Let  your  vote,  then,  Lacedaemonians,  be,  as  be- 
comes the  dignity  of  Sparta,  ^o^  tt?flr.  And  neither  suffer  the 
Athenians  to  become  yet  greater,  nor  betray  to  their  ruin^ 
your  allies ;  but  let  us,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  proceed  against 
the  authors  of  their  wrongs." 

LXXXVII.  Having  thus  spoken,  he  himself,  by  virtue  of 
his  office  as  ephor,  put  the  question  to  vote^  in  the  Lacede- 
demonian  assembly;  and  then  (for  they  decide  by  shout  %  and 


5  Whose  wrongs — words,]  q.  A  you  talk,  while  they  act.  So  iEschyl. 
Agam.  1222.  (Ti>  fiiv  Kanvxtif  toXq  ^  diroKrdvtiv  fikXti,  See  supra,  c.  69. 

^  Betray  to  their  rvin,"]  The  Kard,  in  KaTairpoSiddfiiv  has  au  intensive 
force.  This  is  a  rare  word,  of  which  I  shall  adduce  examples  in  my 
edition. 

»  Put  the  question  to  vote.]  E7rM//»j0f^«v  is  for  i//^0ov  vpo^dvai^insuffra" 
gia  mittere.  To  the  references  of  Haack  and  Goeller,  I  add  others,  i.  e.  Ben- 
well  on  Xenophon,  Dorv.  on  Char.  p.  21,  5.,  and  (instar  omnium)  Valckn. 
on  Herod.  8,61,3. 

On  the  ephori  see  Smith,  or  Potter's  Gr.  Antiq.,  as  also  Cragius  de  Rep. 
Laced. 

«  By  shout.]  This  was  the  rudest,  and  probably  the  most  antient,  mode 
of  votmg ;  but  it  has  been  partly  retained  even  up  to  modern  times,  and 
especially  in  tumultuary  assemblies.  It  was  lately  m  use  in  the  Polish  Diet ; 
and  once  (where  we  should  less  expect  it^  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  con- 
vened by  the  Long  Parliament  in  1642,  for  the  reformation  of  the  church, 
as  I  find  by  an  extract  from  Baillie's  Letters,  inserted  by  Mr.  Chalmers  in 
his  Life  of  Dp.  Reynolds,  p.  29.  note.  On  the  mode  in  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians gave  their  suffrage.  Palmer  refers  to  Plut.  Lycurg.  and  Crag,  de 
Rep.  Laced.  To  me,  it  should  seem,  that  the  mode  by  ballot,  or  ball,  was 
incleed  in  use,  but  was  not  adapted  for  very  large  assemblies,  where  the 
antient  mode  by  shout  was  retiuned.  I  cannot  think  that  the  one  adopted 
in  the  present  instance  was  new  and  devised  for  the  nonce,  by  a  sort  of 
stratagem ;  but  that  it  was  sometimes  used,  when  that  by  shout  was  doubt- 
ful, and  was  now  resorted  to  as  beins  better  suited  to  the  purpose  in  view, 
amon^  a  high-spirited,  warlike,  and  active  people.  Incleecl  that  it  was 
occasionally  then  used,  1  can  prove  from  Xen.  Hist.  2,  4,  9.  dei^a^  Sk  rd 
^uipioVf  Ig  rovro  UsKivae  ijtavipAv  ^ipetv  rt^v  i^^^ov.  That  it  was  continued 
to  a  long  time  aflerwards,  I  find  from  Dio  Cass.  475, 12.  who  almost  tran- 
scribes the  present  passage.  And  that  it  was  in  use  with  the  Ramans, 
appears  from  their  phrase,  (though  commonly  employed  figuratively)  in 
scntentiam  alicujus  discedere. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  with  Palmer,  the  mixture  of  democracy  with 
aristocracy  on  all  great  aflSurs,  among  the  Lacedaemonians ;  as  is  noticed  by 
Isocr.  in  Areopagitico. 
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not  by  ballot,)  he  alleged  that  he  could  not  distinguish 
which  shoiit  was  the  greater ;  and  with  the  intent  of  exciting 
them  the  more  to  war,  by  making  them  openly  signify  their 
opinion,  he  said,  *^  Let  him,  Lacedaemonians,  who  thinks  the 
treaty  is  broken,  and  that  the  Athenians  have  been  guilty  of 
injustice,  depart  yonder  (pointing  to  them  a  place);  but  let 
him  who  thinks  otherwise,  go  to  the  other  side."  Then  they 
arose,  and  divided  upon  the  question ;  and  far  greater  was  the 
number  of  those  who  voted  that  the  treaty  was  broken.  Then 
having  called  in  the  allies,  they  told  them  that,  for  their  own 
parts,  their  opinion  was,  that  the  Athenians  had  been  guilty 
of  injustice ;  but  that  they  wished  to  summon  the  whole  of 
the  allies,  and  put  the  question  to  vote,  in  order  that  they 
might  wage  the  war,  if  it  should  be  determined  on  by  common 
council.  And  having  despatched  this  business,  tb^y  returned 
home,  as  did  also  the  Athenian  ambassadoi's,  after  concluding 
the  af&ir  which  had  brought  them  thither.  This  resolution  o^ 
the  assembly,  that  the  treaty  was  broken^  was  in  the  fourteenth 
year  from  the  commencement  of  the  thirty  years*  truce  which 
succeeded  the  Euboic  war. 

LXXX  VIIL  Now  the  Lacedaemonians  had  thus  vote<l  that 
the  treaty  was  broken,  and  that  war  was  to  be  commenced^ 
not  so  much  as  having  been  influenced  by  the  representations 
of  the  allies,  as  because  they  feared  the  growth  of  Athenian 
greatness ;  seeing  that  the  most  considerable  part  of  Greece 
was  already  in  subjection  to  them.^ 

LXXXIX.  Now  the  Athenians  had  come  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs,  by  which  they  had  attained  to 


I  The  mott  considerable^^  them.]  This  however,  was  scarcely  the  case; 
so  that  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  that  this  is  rather  meant  to  be  recorded  as 
what  they  brought  themselves  to  think  and  assert,  than  what  was  literally 
true.  Indeed  Mitford  thinks  that  the  Athenian  dominion  within  Greece 
had  been  contracted,  by  the  conditions  of  the  thirty  years'  truce,  and  by 
the  losses  which  led  to  it  Perhaps  the  difficulty  may  be  best  removed 
by  supposing  that  amons  the  states  of  Greece  the  Lacedaemonians  nuM- 
berecl  all  the  Athenian  allies,  subjects,  and  colonists,  both  in  Greece^  Asi&^ 
and  elsewhere  ;  and  then,  indeed,  the  assertion  might  be  true 
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power,  in  the  following  manner.'  After  the  Medes  had 
retreated  from  Europe,  on  their  defeat  by  sea  and  land  by 
the  Grreeks,  and  such  of  them  as  had  escaped  by  sea  were 
defeated  at  Mycale  ^,  Leotychidas,  the  king  of  Lacedaemon, 
who  commanded  the  Greeks  there,  returned  home,  together 
with  the  Peloponnesian  allies;  but  the  Athenians  and  the 
confederates  from  Ionia  and  the  Hellespont,  which  had  now 
revolted  from  the  king,  staying  behind,  besieged  Sestos,  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Medes,  and  after  consuming  the 
winter,-  they  took  it,  by  the  abandonment  ^  of  the  Barbarians. 
Afler  this  they  sailed  away  from  the  Hellespont,  and  sepa- 
rated each  to  their  respective  cities.  Then  the  Athenian 
state^,  after  the  departure  of  the  Barbarians,  immediately 
fetched  back  their  wives  and  children,  and  their  remaining 
furniture  and  moveables,  from  the  places  where  they  had 
deposited^  them  for  safety,  and  made  preparations  for  re- 
building their  city  and  re-edifying  the  walls;  for  of  the  cir- 
cumference but  few  portions  remained  ^,  and  of  the  houses 


*  Come  to  —  manner.']  Dionys.  Hal.  censures  our  author  for  being  so 
long  in  pointing  out  the  true  cause  of  the  war,  after  having  given  only  the 
apparent  one,  supra,  ch.  24.  But  here  that  writer  seems  as  little  successful 
as  usual  in  discovering  the  faults  of  Thucydides  (most  of  which  he  imitates). 
Our  author  was  right  in  deferring  that  until  he  could  both  prove  and  illus- 
trate it.  This  historical  sketch  is,  perhaps,  unrivalled  tor  brevity,  yet 
distinctness  and  perspicuity. 

*  At  Mycale,]  This  is  so  often  the  sense  of  ccj  that  it  is  strange  Hobbes 
and  some  others  should  have  assigned  a  sense  contrary  to  the  truth  of  his« 
tor}%  and  indeed  in  itself  absurd. 

'  Abandonment  ]  Some  render  evacuation.  But  that  conve}^s  a  notion 
of  its  being  made  on  terms  entered  into  with  the  Athenians,  which  is  not 
probable.  And  as  Thucydides  elsewhere  uses  the  word  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  their  city  by  the  Athenians,  it  is  the  more  likely  that  he  intends 
that  sense  here.  Nor  must  the  Bchol.  be  too  severely  censured  for  ex- 
plaining it  dipavKT^kvTunff  since  he  doubtless  read  instead  of  iKXiwovrutv, 
iTtXtTT,,  which  is  found  in  six  MSS.,  but,  I  suspect,  ex  emendatione. 

*  State.]  Or  commonufealth ;  for  it  had  now  become  such  again,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  regular  rulers,  as  before.  This  signification  also  occufs 
in  5,  37.  and  a  little  further  on. 

*  Deposited,]  'ICTrfKTi^te^cu  (which  is  here  oddly  rendered  by  Hobbes 
put  out  to  keep)  signifies  to  place  any  thing  in  a  retired  situation  {virb),  out 
of  the  reach  of  harm  {U),  So  Justin  :  *'  Athenienses  conjuges  liberosque 
abditis  insulis  demandant."  In  this  sense  it  .occurs  in  Polysen.  p.  728. 
-Masv.  waiSaQ  Kai  yvvaUaQ  ig  Kp^riyv  vir,  and  Lycurg.  C.  Leoc.  p.  1 54.  rove 
ifiovc  Kai  ywaUa  ifw.  The  places  themselves  were  Salamis,  .£gina,  and 
Troezene.    See  Herod.  8,  41. 

*  Few  portions  remained.]  Indeed  next  to  none ;  as  we  find  by  Herod. , 
who  says  th[at  Mardonius^  before  he  abandoned  the  city,  burnt  c^  rrov  n 
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the  greater  part  had  been  destroyed ;  few  indeed  remaining 
but  those  in  which  the  Persians  of  rank  had  quartered.^ 

XC.  The  Lacedaemonians  hearing  what  was  about  to  be 
done,  sent  an  embassy,  partly  because  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  see  neither  theirs  nor  any  other  city  have  walls,  but 
yet  more  from  the  instigation  of  the  allies,  who  felt  alarm  at 
the  greatness  of  their  navy,  (whereas  they  formerly  had  had 
none  S)  and  the  daring^  and  adventurous  spirit  evinced  in  the 
Median  war.  Hence  they  would  have  wished  them  not  only 
to  desist  from  their  erection,  but  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
demolishing  the  walls  of  such  other  cities  out  of  Peloponnesus 
belonging  to  the  confederacy  as  were  yet  ^landing;  not 
disclosing  their  meaning,  and  the  jealousy  they  bore  the  Athe- 
nians, but  pretending  that  if  the  Barbarian  should  return,  he 
would  have  no  strong  hold  (as  he  formerly  had  Thebes)  to 
sally  forth  from,  and  make  his  seat  of  war.  Peloponnesus 
(they  represented,)  would  to  all  of  them  be  a  sufficient  retreat 
and  sally-port.  The  Athenians,  however,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Themistocles,  replied  ^  to  the  requisitions  of  the  Lacedae- 


bp^hv  fiv  Tutv  ntptp6\tav  ^  olKTifi&TktVf  Q  t&v  UpiaVf  irdvTa  KarapaKutv  koI 
trvyxiiiiTaQ, 

7  But  those —  quartered.^  So  that  it  appears  the  destruction  was  not  so 
complete  and  unsparingas  Herod,  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  *l&9Krivfi<rav^ 
•*  had  their  quarters."  The  editors,  perhaps,  should  have  written  iaKr}Via<fav, 
which  is  found  in  two  MSS.,  and  is  countenanced  by  seven  others.  It 
was  also  read  by  Hesych.  So  also  Xcn.  Anab.  5,  5, 7.  ffKjjvbvv  Iv  ralg  oUUnQy 
et  ssepissime;  rolyaen.  4,  6,  4.;  and  Polyb.  4,  72,  1.  rale  oIkIcuq  imtTictiviO' 

By  the  o\  Svvaroi  are  meant,  literally,  the  magnates^  or  ^reat  men,  not 
nobles,  as  Smith  renders ;  for  there  was  no  such  thing  as  nobility  among  the 
Persians. 

'  Whereas — none.]  Smith  renders,  **  greater  than  at  any  time  before;** 
which  would  be  very  true,  but  is  not  what  the  words  import,  which  contain 
a  much  stronger  sense,  and  that  which  is  supported  by  tne  truth  of  history. 
For  it  appears  from  1,14.  that  the  Athenian  navy  was  created  by  Themis- 
tocles, and  no  further  back  than  the  iEginean  war,  in  the  year  before  the 
expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece. 

«  Daring,  4"^.]  Thus  the  Athenians  are  at  1,  70.  called  roXfitirai,  enter* 
prisers. 

^  Replied  ^c]  According  to  Diodorus,  they  gave  a  flat  denial,  on  which 
the  Lacedaemonian  ambassfulors  went  to  the  builders,  and  ordered  them  to 
immediately  desist  from  the  work.  It  is,  however,  not  probable  that 
Thucyd.  would  suppress  such  a  circumstance.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  the 
work  was  abandoned  while  the  ambassadors  continued  at  Athens^  and  ft 
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monians  that  they  would  send  an  ambassador  to  them  con- 
cerning the  matters  spoken  of,  and  so  dismissed  them.  It 
was,  moreover,  his  advice  that  they  should  despatch  him  as 
speedily  as  possible  to  Lacedaemon,  but  the  other  colleagues 
in  the  embassy  not  to  send  immediately,  but  to  detain  them 
until  the  time  that  they  should  have  raised  such  a  height  of 
wall  as  to  serve  for  the  most  necessary  purposes  of  defence ; 
that  the  whole  population  of  the  city,  men,  women,  and 
children,  should  apply  themselves  to  the  raising  of  it,  sparing 
neither  private  nor  public  ediBces  that  might  supply  any  thing 
for  the  work,  but  pulling  them  all  down  without  exception."^ 
After  having  told  them  to  do  this,  and  given  them  to  under- 
stand that  he  would  himself  despatch  the  rest  of  the  business 
in  question  at  Lacedsemon,  he  took  his  departure.  And 
going  to  Lacedsemon,  he  did  not  attend  on  the  magistrates  ^ 


promise  was  nven  that  it  should  be  for  the  present  discontiuued.  This  is 
countenanced  by  Nepos,  and  is  proved  by  what  follows,  cariyyopovvra^v. 
Frontinus,  indeed,  seems  to  sav  that  the  Athenians  not  only  hearkened  to 
the  representations  of  the  ambassadors,  but  demolished  part  of  the  work 
they  had  done.  His  words  (1. 1, 1,  10.)  are :  *'  muros  ab  Atheniensibus  de- 
jectos  Olios  jussu  Lacedaemoniorum  dejecerant. "  But  this  is,  I  suspect,  not 
80  mucn  a  blunder  of  the  author  as  an  error  of  the  scribe;  and  I  confidently 
propose  detieranl  scil.  suscitare.  Of  this  construction  with  the  accusative 
many  examples  are  adduced  in  Facciol.  Lex. 

♦  Sparing  neither  —  exception,]  By  pubiic  we  are  not  to  understand  that 
temples  were  included ;  for  that  tne  religious  spirit^  (see  Acts  17.  2t2.)  of  the 
Greeks  would  forbid.  In  an  imitation  of  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  1,  167,  8.  we 
have  fifiTi  tiiov  firiTi  koivqv  icaraeKevdaftaTog  ^iilofuvov,  and  170,  126.  But 
itjfioe,  and  icoiv.  only  denoted  public  buildings  in  a  political^  not  religious, 
sense.  Though  rd  Upd.  and  rd  Uia  are  opposed  in  Herod.  6,  9  and  13. 
8,  109.,  yet  among  the  public  buildings  we  may  include  the  matuolea  and 
other  tombs.  So  iEschin.  p.  87,  31.  rd  ^tjfideia^  Ta<pdc  dviXovra,  And  we 
find  from  Diod.  that  such  were  freely  used.  Nepos  indeed  says :  "  Neque 
ulli  loco  parcerent,  sive  sacer  esset,  sive  profanus,  sive  privatus,  sive  publi- 
cus:  et  undique  quod  idoneum  ad  muniendum  putarent,  congererent. 
Quo  factum  est,  ut  Atheniensium  muri  ex  sacellis  sepulchrisque  constarent" 
But  as  he  evidently  follows  (as  often)  our  author,  I  suspect  that  he  has 
only  written  thus,  from  a  misconception  of  his  meaning.  If  it  were  true 
that  any  portions  were  derived  e  sacellis,  it  was  probably  from  some  ruinous 
heroa,  or  chapels  to  some  of  the  Demigods.  See  the  Schol.  on  Aristoph. 
Eq.  81 1.  on  this  whole  passage. 

^  Attend  on  the  magistrates.]  Hobbes  renders,  state,  I  suppose  because 
of  iirepxtrai  km  t6  icotv^v  just  after.  But  the  rd  Koivbv  was,  strictly  speak- 
ing, not  the  same  with  the  dpxai ;  the  former  being  the  magistracy,  as 
the  Ephori  and  some  others,  the  latter  the  common  assembly.  It  should 
seem  (and  the  force  of  the  two  terms  confirms  it)  that  it  was  necessary 
£rst  to  wait  on  the  magistrates,  to  ask  their  permission  to  address  the 
common  assembly.  ^Evkpx^'^cit  rb  Koivbv  therefore  includes  the  other,  though 
the  two  things  are  properly  distinct :  rb  Koivbv  often  occurs  in  Herod.,  and 
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but  protracted  the  time,  sending  excuses  ^  for  his  absence ; 
and  when  any  who  held  office  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
make  his  appearance  at  the  public  assembly,  he  said  that  he 
was  waiting  for  his  colleagues,  who  were  left  behind  on  some 
urgent  occasion,  but  that  he  expected  them  very  shortly,  and 
was  surprised  that  they  were  not  already  come. 

XCI.  Upon  hearing  this,  they  acquiesced  in  the  answer, 
through  the  friendship  ^  they  bore  him ;  but  when  others  * 
came,  and  flatly  contradicted  ^  his  representation,  saying  that 
the  walls  were  building,  and  were  already  advanced  to  some 
height^,  they  knew  not  how  to  discredit  the  account  On 
learning  this,  he  bids  them  not  be  led  away  by  vague  reports, 
but  rather  send  some  persons  of  respectability  *  of  their  own 
citizens  <^,  who,  upon  inspection,  might  give  a  faithful  account 


sometimes  in  Xenophon,  with  the  subaudition  of  PovXevrnpwv,  ^hich  b 
supplied  in  Polyb.  2,  50. 

^  Sending  excuses,"]  Among  these,  if  we  may  believe  Frontinus,  feigning 
sickness. 

•  Friendship,'^  And  no  wonder;  for  his  manners  seem  to  have  been 
most  engaging,  msomuch  that  (like  Napoleon  Buonaparte^  he  scarcely  ever 
failed  to  carry  any  point  that  depended  upon  personal  communication. 
Tbeopompus  ap.  Plut.  Themist.  19.,  indeed,  ascribes  their  acquiescence  to 
corruption. 

«  Others,]  i.  e.  who  had  been  9i  Athens,  or  derived  their  knowledge  from 
those  who  had.  The  original  has  the  article ;  but  it  can  have  no  place 
here,  except  by  the  rSiv  S>Xiav  be  meant  the  rest  of  the  Lacedsemonians, 
those  who  were  not  magistrates.    But  that  would  be  frigid. 

5  Contradicted,  S^c]  Such  is  the  full  sense  of  KartfyopoifVTiav,  which  is  a 
verbum  pra?gnans,  here,  and  often  elsewhere,  misunderstood  by  the  inteiw 
preters.  Hence  it  appears  Thcmistodes  had  asserted  that  the  building  was 
discontinued.  Indeed  had  he  not  done  so,  he  could  not  have  so  long  ps^ed 
them. 

*  Advanced  to  some  height,]  Many  good  MSS.  read  ^rlpoc.  But  that 
seems  to  be  ex  cmendatione,  and  to  have  proceeded  from  tne  scribes,  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  phrase  wipas  XaftQAvnvy  which  occurs  in  Ctea. 
Pcrs.  10.  and  Joseph,  p.  1071.  Indeed  that  reading  is  scarcelv  borne  out 
by  probability,  and  the  common  one  is  supported  not  only  by  Nepos  (cited 
byWasse),  but  by  an  imitation  in  Joseph,  p.  15,  37.  IXdfitavt  5k  ^aff<Toy 
ir^oc.     I  know  no  other  example  of  the  phrase. 

It  is  strange  that  the  commentators  should  not  have  noticed  that  this 
story  is  bridly,  but  admirably,  told  by  Demosth.  contr.  Lept.  T.  2.  154. 
edit.  Schsefer. 

*  Of  respectability,]     So  6,  53.  rrdw  xpfl^oitc  r&v  itoXit&v, 

•  Of  their  own  ciHzens^  Not,  as  Smitn  renders,  some  of  their  own  body, 
i.  e.  Ephori ;  for  that  would  involve  an  absurdity.  We  are  to  understand, 
«ome  of  their  own  citizens,  as  opposed,  it  seems,  to  some  who  were  not  so, 
from  whom  their  people  had  derived  their  accounts;  for  as  to  the  Spaitant 
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They  did  so,  and  Themistocles  contrived  to  send  secret 
instructions  concerning  them  to  the  Athenians,  directing  that 
they  should  be,  as  little  openly  as  possible,  detained,  and  not 
suffered  to  go  before  they  themselves  should  return,  (for  by 
this  time  his  colleagues^  Abronychus  son  of  Lysicles,  and 
Aristides  son  of  Lysimachus,  had  come  to  him,  with  informa- 
tion that  the  wall  was  now  in  a  competently  defensible  state,) 
being  afraid  lest  the  Lacedaemonians  when  they  came  to  know 
the  whole,  should  not  suffer  them  to  depart  The  Athenians, 
then,  as  they  had  been  directed,  detained  the  ambassadors ; 
and  Themistocles  proceeded  to  his  audience  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  then  plainly  announced  that  the  Athenian  city 
was  already  walled  sufficiently  for  the  defence  and  safety  of  its 
inhabitants ;  and  that  ^*  if  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allies 
should  wish  to  send  ambassadors  thither,  let  them  do  it  as 
unto  persons  who  would  henceforth  decide  for  themselves, 
both  respecting  their  private  interests  and  the  common  good: 
for  that  when  it  seemed  advisable  to  abandon  their  city  and 
embark  on  board  their  ships,  they  had  (they  said)  ventured 
on  that  perilous  measure  without  their  advice ;  and  that  as  to 
any  affairs  that  were  consulted  on  by  them  in  joint  counsel, 
they  showed  themselves  inferior  in  prudence  to  none;  that 
now  also  it  seemed  to  them  expedient  that  their  city  should  be 
walled,  and  this,  they  thought,  would  be  more  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  the  citizens  in  particular,  and  to  the  allies  in 
general ;  for  it  was  not  possible  '^  for  them,  except  with  equal 
preparations  for  defence,  to  offer  any  impartial  or  dispassionate 
counsel  to  the  common  assembly.  Either,  therefore,  all  the 
states  of  the  confederacy  should  be  unwalled,  or  else  they 
conceived  that  this  measure  ®  too  was  just  and  proper." 


themselves,  we  know  that  thev  rarely  went  from  home.  This  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  Plutarch,  Themist.  c.  19.  Kai  iroKiapxov  KartiyopovvroQ, 
hriTfthc  IK  'AAjivris  dirkHTraXkyrot,  &c,  i.  e.  by  the  M^netsd,  who  had  not,  it 
seems,  laid  aside  the  hostility  which  the  very  recent  war  with  Athens  had 
engendered. 

7  For  it  was  not  postible,  Ijrc,]  A  most  acute  and  pithy  remark,  with  the 
phraseology  of  which  the  commentators  might  have  compared  a  kindred 
one  at  1. 2,  44.  oh  yiLp  olov  r€  Itrov  n  ^  Sigcuov  /3ovX(V€0'^ai,  at  &v  urj  jcat,  &c 

*  This  measure,]  rfamely,  that  they  too  should  have  their  walls.  Hobbes 
yreUparaphrtues,  **  or  you  must  not  think  amiss  of  what  is  done  by  us." 
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XCIL  On  hearing  this,  the  Lacedaemonians  made,  indeed, 
no  show  of  resentment  against  the  Athenians;  for  they  had, 
they  pretended^,  sent  the  embassy  to  their  state,  not  with  a 
view  to  compulsory  hindrance,  but  to  give  their  opinion,  in 
the  way  of  admonition.  They  were,  besides,  at  that  time, 
very  friendly  disposed  towards  them,  for  their  zeal  and  alacrity 
against  the  Medes ;  but  missing  of  their  desired  object,  they 
harboured  a  secret  grudge.  And  thus  the  ambassadors  on 
both  sides  returned  home  without  making  any  formal  complaint. 

XCIII.  In  this  manner  it  was  that  the  Athenians  in  a 
short  time  walled  their  city ;  nay,  the  structure  even  yet  shows 
plain  vestiges  of  the  haste  with  which  it  was  executed  ^ :  for 
the  foundations  [or  courses  under  ground]  were  laid^  with 
stones  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  some  unwrought,  and  just  as 
they  were  brought  up  by  the  servers.  Many  pillars  %  too, 
from  sepulchral  monuments  \  and  other  wrought  stones  were 
worked  up  in  the  building ;  for  the  boundary  wall  of  the  city 
was  now  far  greater,  being  in  every  direction  carried  out: 
and  for  this  reason  it  was  that  they  urged  on  the  work,  em- 
ploying alike  whatever  came  to  hand.     It  was  Themistocles^ 


9  They  pretended^  ^^^€v.]  The  force  of  this  particle,  which  so  materially 
changes  the  air  of  the  words,  was  unperceivea  by  Hobbes  and  Smith,  to 
whom  probably  the  idiom  was  unknown ;  and  yet  is  noticed  by  the  Schol., 
who  seems  to  have  been  diligently  consulted  by  ihe  former. 

>  Nai/,  the  structure  —  executed,]  From  what  follows  it  appears  that  these 
vestiees  of  haste  were  visible  chiefly,  if  not  only,  in  the  part  under  ground^ 
which  in  such  a  wall  must  have  been  considerable. 

^  Laidy  viroKiwrau]  Vox  solennis  de  hac  re,  iust  as  in  our  bricklayer* 
(U>  KvifiipyaajAkviDv^  unwrought,  not  squared  and  polished.  The  Kw  has 
reference  to  the  adjustment  which  the  squaring  and  shaping  are  intended  to 
effect. 

3  Pill{trs.]  Including,  we  may  suppose,  the  pedestalt.  By  the  other 
wrought  stones  we  may  understand  the  bases  o^  statues.  The  kyKariKkyriaav 
28  a  vox  solennis  de  hac  re.  And  the  Scholiast  aptly  cites  Horn.  Od.  l-S^ 
35S.  aifmffidg  ri  Xlya;v  (hence  Karakiyiiv  and  cyic.).  It  is,  perhaps,  little 
known  that  our  lay  (Saxon  ley)  is  from  this  very  verb  \iyui ;  and  our  brick* 
layer  exactly  answers  to  the  Greek  \t^6\oyoQ, 

*  Sepulchral  monuments.]  That  these  were  put  to  such  a  use  in  critical 
times,  I  find  from  Lycurg.  Contr.  Leocr.  p.  153.  where  it  is  said  even  the 
coffins  were  made  free  with.  Also  from  Miles.  Hesych.  ap.  Corp.  Byz. 
Paris,  1.  p.  27.  hence  to  be  emended :  roXg  Ik  t&v  r^utv  Xf^oic  dvdX&povrte 
Toxic  irvpyovg,  Kai  dvwp&vavriQ  (read  ivwfi.)  roQ  ivaK^tiq  (read  kiriikUvi)  roS 
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tDOj  wIk)  persuaded  them  to  build  the  remaining  walls  of  the . 
Piraeus  ^  (for  they  had  been  begun  by  him  during  the  year  of® 
the  archonship  which  he  had  filled  at  Athens,)  thinking  the 
place  highly  favourable,  as  having  three  natural  ports  ^,  and 
that,  as  they  had  become  a  nautical  people,  it  would  much 
contribute  to  their  attaining  naval  power.  Indeed  he  first  ven- 
tured to  tell  them  they  should  apply  to  the  sea,  and  then  im- 
mediately assisted  ®  them  in  acquiring  the  empire  of  it.  By  his 
Counsel  it  was  that  tliey  built  the  wall  of  that  thickness  about 
Piraeus,  which  is  even  yet  discernible ;  for  two  wains  brought 
ttiones,  passing  by  each  other  upon  it,  and  going  contrary  ways.^ 


*  Piraus,]  Thii  had,  before,  been  a  mere  sort  of  fishing  town.  Their 
fi>rmer  port  was  Pbalerus,  which,  (as  appears  from  Nepos,)  was  neither  a 
large  nor  a  good  one.    See  Pausan,  1, 1,  2.  and  Meurs.  de  Pirseo.  c.  3.  and  9. 

fl  Year  ofy  8fc  ]     This  was  Olymp.  71,4. 

7  Natural  ports.]  i.  e.  not  made  by  human  labour.  So  Polyb.  27,  7,  4. 
opposes  irkrpac  airo^itovQ  to  x^^P<>'^oititov,  And  so  Xen.  Pol.  4, 2.  aifTo^viic 
Xi^oi.  Theocr.  Id.  9,  23.  Kopvvav  ahrwpva,  Artemid.  On.  1,  64.  Xovev^at 
Sip/ioTc  fi^affi,  Xiyut  ^j)  aifro^iffu  Now  the  three  ports  were  the  Cantharus, 
the  Aphrodisium,  and  the  Zea,  which  together  formed  what  Nepos  calls  the 
triplex  Piraei  portus.    See  Aristid.  t.  3.  309. 

8  Assisted,  <$■<?.]  Or  ^  contributed  much  to  procure  it  for  them."  So 
Plato  de  Leg.  ol  Tbv  piop  rifuv  avyKanmcivatrt  rsxvaii  This  rare  word  also 
occurs  in  Xen.  ITo.  4,  48.  Aojc.  8,  3. 

9  For  two  wains  —  ways,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  best  way  of  rendering 
this  awkward  passage,  which  has  given  no  little  trouble  to  both  antients 
and  modems.  The  former  were  divided  in  opinion.  Some  supposed  (as 
Kistemm.  and  other  modems)  the  meanine  to  be,  that  two  carts  abreast 
and  joined  together  broueht  the  stones.  But  the  words  will  by  no  means 
admit  that  sense ;  and  the  conjecture  of  Reiske  is  very  improbable,  and 
totally  unsupported.  Indeed  it  would  never  have  been  thought  of,  but 
that  they  fancied  one  cart  was  insufficient  to  convey  a  single  stone  of  such 
great  size  and  weight.  But  HftaKa  denotes  not  only  a  cart,  but  a  waggon. 
Thus  the  iiuaKai  or  baggage  waggons  mentioned  at  1. 5, 55.,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Greek  historians,  must  have  been  such.  So  they  are  in  Herod,  l,  188. 
called  &fia^ai  TirpdxvKXoi,  as  also  in  Homer  Od.  1,  241.  Those  now  in 
question  were  such  as  we  call  wains,  of  a  peculiar  construction  for  convey- 
ing massy  trees  and  timber,  and  which,  drawn  by  a  proper  number  of  horses, 
would  drag  any  stone  used  in  the  constmction  of  the  walls  of  the  Piraeus. 
And,  indeed,  that  each  wain  brought  but  one,  tliere  is  little  reason  to  doubt. 
So  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  1,  200.  rd  rfixrj  —  Xi^oic  afiaXuuotc  elpyafffuvotQ  irpbc 
xdvova  KaraffKtvdKsiv.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  dvo  8fia^  ivavruu  dXXr/Xai^ 
must  be  (as  some  antients  and  most  moderns  have  supposed)  two  wains 
goin^  in  separate  tracks,  and  consequently  passing  eacn  other.  The  ob- 
scurity has  been  occasioned  by  a  want  of  some  verb  of  motion  with  the 
adjective  ivdvrtai ;  and  therefore  it  is  best  to  be  cleared  up  by  reference  to 
examples  in  which  such  is  supplied,  as  Pausan.  1,  44,  10.  Uov  dfpvxfapn  Cjq 
Kal  dpfiara  IvdvTUi  iXavviff^ai.  Procop.  p.  188,  17.  ivpo^  Sk  iari  r^c  6Sov 
ravrric,  '^<fov  Ufia^a^  dvo  dXXriXaic  Ivavrlais  Itvai,  Also,  of  a  wall  (in  imi- 
tation of  this  passage)  de  ^dlf.  41.  lipifvtrcu  Sk  rocovrov  Is  ^f^ov  dfid^ac  oif 
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Within  there  was  neither  rubble  nor  clay  '^,  but  the  stones 
were  large  and   hewn   square  ^^   fitted   together   in   build- 


imuox(ap€iv  dvo  iLtrtvavTiag  dXX^Xatc  XovaoQ,  Such  walls  Proc,  de  iEdif.  25., 
calls  afiaXriKaTovQ,  In  fact,  it  was  not  unusual  with  the  antients  to  express  the 
thickness  of  a  wall  hy  the  number  ofcarriaget  which  could  pass  abreast  along 
it,  each  being  understood  to  require  eight  feet.  Thus  Strabo,  t.  6.  p.  249. 
of  the  wall  of  Babylon  :  riixov^  u}q  Tf^pinvt^  ivavrut^pofuiv  aXXriXoi^,  And 
so  Herod,  and  Antip.  Epigr.  52.  ap.  Brunck.  Anal,  rc/xoc  ividpofiov  Uputurt, 
and  Dionys.  Perieg.  1006.  u>q  Kai  Tk^piirTra  lir'  ahrd  ivavrio^pofuiv.  Diod. 
Sic.  1.  2,  7.  iiffTt  TO  fikv  TrXaroc  ilvai  rwv  rtixStv  i^  iipfiaaiv  Ifrirdrnfiov, 

Thus  far  all  is  certain  and  plain ;  but  there  yet  remains  one  difficulty 
connected  with  the  subject,  which  seems  to  have  been  felt  by  all  the  inter- 
preters, though  they  preserve  an  altum  silentium.  If  any  architect  will 
show  how  the  wall  could  have  been  thus  built,  mihi  sane  erit  magnus  Apollo. 
In  the  meantime  I  shall  venture  to  pronounce  it  impottidle,  and  therefore 
suppose  that  such  cannot  be  the  author's  meaning.  Now,  upon  close 
examination,  it  will  appear  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  suppose  the  whole 
wall  to  have  been  tnus  built,  but  only,  I  think,  the  upper  casing,  or 
coping,  composed  of  immensely  large  stones,  and  cramped  together  with 
iron  and  lead.  It  is  evident  that  to  convey  such  stones  in  the  usual  man- 
ner would  have  been  arduous;  whereas  to  raise  them  on  some  part  of  the 
wall  by  an  inclined  plane,  and  then  convey  them  along  would  be  a  very  great 
easement.  In  fact,  the  whole  wall  appears  to  have  been  thus  cased;  and, 
indeed,  nothing  was  more  usual  in  antient  times;  which  I  think  will  enable 
us  to  yield  entire  credence  to  the  account  which  Herodotus  gives  us  of  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  Babylon ;  as  I  shall  show  at  large  in  a  Memoir  on 
Babylon  which  1  trust,  ere  long,  to  lay  before  the  public. 

10  Neither  rubble  nor  daj^,]  It  is  strange  that  Smith  should  render 
**  neither  mortar  nor  mud."  Those  substances  would  possess  but  little 
solidity :  and  such  is  not  the  sense.  X6Xi^  signifies  those  lesser  stones  which 
are  always  made  both  in  quarrying  stone,  and  squaring  it  for  use,  and  which 
were  used  by  the  antients  to  fill  up  the  interior  of  very  thick  walls;  in 
which  case  tne  x<iXt^  was  compounded  with  plenty  of  clay.  So  Pliny  \,56, 
22.  "  Appellabatur  IfjnrXeKrbv  tantummodo  frontibus  politis,  reliqui  fortuito 
collocant  —  medios  parietes  farcire  ^fli?/if  c€Bmentis,**  And  Vitruv.  1.2, 
c.  8.  "  Altera  est  quara  ifirrXdcriiv  appellant :  quorum  frontes  poliuntur, 
reliqua  ita  uti  sunt  nata  cum  materia  collocata  alternis  alligant  coagmen- 
tatis."  Also  Hesych.  x^^V^^i  (read  x^Xik^q)  oi  tic  rdg  oUo^o^dc  ixiKooi  Xi^ou 
Hence  may  be  emended  a  passage  of  Procop.  188,  20.  imitated  from  the 
present:  ovrt  x«Xic5v  ivrbc,  ovn  ri  dXXo  ifi€(€Xtifuvoc,  read  x^^o,  The 
mistake  made  by  the  translators,  here  and  elsewhere,  arose  from  this,  that 
the  word  sometimes  denotes  aemenlum,  i.  c.  not  only  mortar,  but  small 
stones  by  which  interstices  of  stone-work  are  filled  up. 

The  irijXdc  here  mentioned  is  c/oy,  mortar,  as  at,  4,  4.,  or  simply  clay,  as 
at  2,  76.  So  in  a  kindred  passage  of  Aristoph.  Av.  839.  Kal  roitri  Tuxi^ovtn 
irapaSuucovH,  XdXucag  vapwpopti,  irffXbv  diroSi^Q  Bpyaoov, 

»•  Hewn  square,]  Literally,  «  square  in  the  cutting,"  Iv  rofiy  lyywviou 
Wyttenb.,  indeed,  preferred  from  the  Ed.  Lugd.  Ivrofiy,  as  I  myself 
formerly  did.  And  this  has  been  edited  by  Goeller.  I  have  to  add  that  it 
so  appeared  in  the  Florence  edition  ;  and  what  is  more,  such,  I  find,  was 
react  by  Procop.,  who  almost  transcribes  the  passage  at  p.  180,  19.  and  de 
^dif.  p.  4,  15.  where  for  tKrofjirjv  undoubteol;^  ought  to  be  read  UrofAy, 
The  same  error  occurs  in  some  MSS.  of  Diod.  Sic.  1. 1.  92.  I  cannot, 
however,  approve  of  what  Goeller  has  done,  because  the  MS.  authority  is 
so  trifling;  and  especially  since  I  do  not  find  that  kprifiveiv  and  ^vro/ii) 
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ing ;  and  those  on  the  outside  bound  together  with  iron  and 
lead.  The  height,  however,  was  only  iSnished  to  about  the 
half  of  what  was  designed ;  for  his  intention  was  to  effectually 
repel  all  hostile  attacks  ^^  both  by  the  thickness  and  the 
loftiness  of  the  walls ;  and  he  thought  that  thus  a  few,  and 
those  the  least  effective  persons,  would  be  sufficient  to  man  it, 
and  that  the  rest  might  embark  on  board  the  fleet :  for  he 
chiefly  devoted  his  attention  to  the  shipping,  perceiving,  it 
seems,  that  there  was  a  readier  acoess  for  the  king's  forces 
against  them  by  sea  than  by  land.  For  he  judged  that  the 
Piraeus  would  be  more  serviceable  than  the  upper  city,  and 
often  counselled  the  Athenians  that  if  ever  they  should  be 
foiled  by  land,  they  should  descend  down  thereto,  and  with 
their  navy  make  head  against  all  opponents.  Thus,  then,  the 
Athenians,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Medes,  surrounded  their 
city  with  walls,  and  set  themselves  about  the  restoration  of 
the  other  ruined  edifices.*^ 


were  ever  used  of  hewing  stone,  to  which,  indeed,  they  are  not  suitable ; 
whereas  rljwvw  and  rofir)  are  frequent;  and  so  Xi^6ro/*oc,  «  itone-cutter. 

'Eyywv.  is  for  TtTpay,,  rectangular.  This  signification,  indeed,  is  rare  J 
but  it  occurs  in  Joseph,  p.  108, 21.,  also  in  an  imitation  of  the  present  pas- 
sage at  p.  702, 5.  The  term  KwwKodofitifjiBvoi  (which  is  here  misunderstood 
by  the  interpreters)  signifies  built  up  chte,  i.  e.  without  any  interstices 
between  the  blocks  to  be  filled  up  with  minute  stones.  So  Pausan. 
1.  2,  25,  7.  TTCTrotfjrai  Sk  dpyutv  Xi^utVy  Xi^ia  dk  lvrjpfji6(rrai  irSiXat  (uf  fidKurra 
aifTwv  iKatrrov  apfioviav  roig  fiey6Xoi£  Xi^oiQ  civai.  See  Hom.  Od.  f.  248.  and 
261.  Herod.  2, 96.  tAq  apiioviaq  kvitrSucTuxrav  ry  (Bv^Xtft, 

»2  Hostile  attacks.]  I  have  here  followed  the  old  reading  in  preference 
to  the  new  one  k7ri£ov\dg,  introduced  by  Htiack,  Bekker,  Dindorf,  and 
Goeiler,  since  it  appears  to  have  more  of  the  impress  of  truth.  The  sense 
assigned  by  Haack  to  the  new  reading  is,  "  that  they  should  be  deterred 
fi>om  even  thinking  of  assaulting  the  walls.'*  But  in  this  there  is  something 
frigid,  nor  is  the  cast  of  thought  Thucydidean.  Kai,  too,  would  have  to  be 
inserted,  and  k7ri€ov\tj  interpreted,  not  of  counsel,  but  plotting.  Besides, 
even  tunce  the  height  in  question  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  exclude  all 
thoughts  of  attack,  since  much  loftier  walls  have  been  both  attacked  and 
won.  It  is,  indeed,  necessary  to  know  what  was  the  height  of  the  walls  of 
Athens;  though  here  both  the  commentators  and  anticjuaries  fail  us.  I  am 
enabled,  however,  to  ascertain  that  point  from  Appian  m  Mithridatico,  who 
says  that  they  were  forty  cubits  in  height. 

As  to  appealing  to  the  number  of  MSS.  in  favour  of  the  above  reading, 
that  is  to  little  purpose ;  since  in  words  so  perpetually  confounded  as 
l7r£o\rj  and  iwi^ovXi),  MS.  authority  is  but  weak;  and  kin€o\rj  in  the  sense 
attack,  or  enterprise,  is  frequent  in  the  best  antient  writers,  as  5, 45. 

'3  Set  themselves — edifices]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  koI raXka 
KartaKtvdcavTo,  where  the  extensiveness  of  signification  in  icarcffic  has 
occasioned  the  translators  no  little  difficulty.    Among  the  various  significa- 
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XCIV.  Meanwhile '  Pausanias,  son  of  Cleombrotus,  was 
sent  out  from  Lacedsemon  with  twenty  ^  Peloponnesian  ships, 
accompanied  by  thirty  Athenian  ones^,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  other  allies.  These  carried  their  arms  against 
Cyprus,  most  of  which  they  subdued;  and  afterwards  against 
Byzantium,  (then  in  the  possession  of  the  Medes,)  and  re- 
duced it  by  siege. 

XCV.  But  having  now  become  insolent  and  tyrannical  in 
the  exercise  of  his  command,  the  other  Greeks,  and  especially 
the  lonians,  and  such  as  had  been  lately  delivered  from  the 
yoke  of  the  king  of  Persia,  were  incensed,  and  going  to  the 
Athenians,  requested  them,  agreeably  to  the  consanguinity^ 
which  subsisted  between  them,  to  become  their  leaders,  and 
not  to  permit  Pausanias  to  employ,  if  he  should  attempt  it, 
any  violence  with  them.  The  Athenians  gave  a  ready  at- 
tention to  these  requests,  and  undertook  to  not  overlook  their 
injuries,  but  to  establish  matters  on  the  best  footing  they 


tions  of  which  the  term  is  susceptible,  that  must  here,  of  course,  be  adopted 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  context;  and  such  I  have  selected.  Kara- 
metvr)  not  only  signi&es  furniture  and  preparation,  but  an  edifice,  either  for 
use  (as  a  house,  or  a  temple;  so  1, 10.),  or  for  defence,  as  6,7.  The 
Scholiast  has  here  rightly  explained  it  of  the  private  buUdings  and  the 
temples. 

1  Meanwhile,  4>c.]  Our  author,  after  having  mentioned,  by  digression, 
the  mode  by  which  Athens  was  walled,  now  returns  to  the  narration  of 
those  events  which  succeeded  the  battle  of  Mycale. 

^  Twentif,]  Gottleb.  cites  Diodor.  as  saving  that  there  vrereJS/ly  ships ; 
and  he  attempts,  though  very  unsuccessfully,  to  account  for  the  diversity. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  diversity  at  all.  Certainly  there  will  be  none,  if  for 
ik  we  reaa  Si^,  scilicet ;  and  as  Diod.  plainly  follows  Thucyd.  this  emenda- 
tion seems  necessary. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  with  Dodwell  and  Wessel.,  that  though  our 
author  throws  together  the  fortification  of  Athens,  the  finishing  of  the 
Pirscus,  the  expedition  of  Pausan ,  and  other  events  succeeded  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  being  deprived  of  the  government  of  the  allies,  yet  those 
events  occupied  a  space  of  nearly  ten  years,  as  we  find  from  Isocr.  in 
Paneg. 

9  Accompanied  —  ones.]  Here  I  formerly  read  'ABrjvat,  which  is  not  dis- 
approved by  Steph.,  and  is  confirmed  by  Frontinut,  who  has,  **  munitas  esse 
Atnenas."  But  the  common  reading  'A^t|vaIoi  is  defended  by  iElian  V.  H. 
3,  47.,  Themist.  Kkivnav  rrju  'A^tivaiwv  Ttixi(nv,,  and  our  author  a  little 
before,  'ABrivaloi  r>)v  iroXiv  irti^. 

*  ConsanjguinityA  For  the  Athenians  were  originally  lonians.  Duker 
refers  to  S^nh.  Diss.  9.  de  Usu  et  Prest.  Numism. 
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could.^  In  the  meantime  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  for  Pausa- 
nias  home,  in  order  to  examine  into  the  charges  which  were 
alleged  against  him.^  For  much  of  injurious  treatment  was 
charged  upon  him  by  the  Greeks  who  went  there :  and  indeed 
his  mode  of  government  seemed  rather  like  a  tyranny  than  a 
lawful  command."^  And  it  so  happened,  that  at  the  very 
same  time  when  he  was  recalled^  the  allies,  (with  the  exception 
of  the  troops  from  Peloponnesus,)  through  enmity  to  him, 
went  over  ^  to  the  Athenians.  On  his  arrival  at  Lacedsemon, 
he  was  found  guilty,  indeed,  of  the  private  injuries  laid  to  his 
charge  against  individuals,  but  with  respect  to  the  most 
serious  and  the  public  charges,  he  was  acquitted  of  crime ; 
for  he  had  been  especially  accused  of  Medizing,  and  it  was 
thought  to  be  a  matter  of  manifest  certainty.^  Him,  there- 
fore, they  no  longer  sent  out  as  commander  in  chief,  but 
Dorcis  and  others  *^  with  him,  accompanied  by  some  incon- 


5  EtUtblish  —  could,]    A  modest  way  of  accepting  the  command  offered. 

«  Alleged  against  him.]  This  syntax  of  Kartiy.  (which  occurs  a  little  fur- 
ther on)  is  fdso  found  in  Soph.  GSd.  t.  529.  and  Eurip.  H.F.  418.  The 
term  properly  signifies  "  to  bear  testimony  respecting  any  one/'  whether 
for  good  or  etil ;  though  it  is  rarely  used  in  the  former  sense.  The  only 
examples  known  to  me  are  iEschyl.  Ag.  262.  where  Dr.  Blomfield  cites  an 
example  from  Xenophon. 

'  His  mode '^command,]  Some  antients  and  modems  here  read  ij  ^rrpa" 
rtiyla,  which  is  edited  by  Haack.  And  I  have  to  observe  that  it  is  confirmed 
by  an  imitation  in  Choricii  Fun.  Orat.  ap.  Fabric.  Bibl.  Grasc.  8, 876.  (of 
Pausanias)  rvpawidoQ  fiifiritrit  ijv  ^  (rrpaTtjyia.  Yet  1  cannot  but  prefer  the 
^  (rr.,  as  being  more  significant  and  vigorous,  and  consequently  more  Thu* 
cydidean.  As  to  what  Haack  urges,  that  the  subject  is  wanting,  such  is 
often  left  to  be  supplied  dwd  rov  iroivoi). 

*  WctU  over.]  Literally,  "  changed  sides,  ranged  themselves  on  the 
other  side.'*  The  word  is  properlv  used  of  changing  one's  regiment  or 
corps  (as  in  Xenophon);  improprie  and  figurative^,  of  going  over  to  the 
other  side. 

9  Thought — certainty.]  The  Schol.  says  that  this  is  to  be  understood  of 
the  Lacedamonians  ;  for  otherwise  they  would  have  found  him  guilty,  as 
they  afterwards  did,  on  evidence.  But  surely  we  must  not  confound  the 
Lacedaemonians  of  the  armu  with  those  at  home.  All  that  our  author 
means  is,  that  there  seemed  to  be  good  reason  for  supposing  him  guilty : 
but  the  Spartan  laws  required  something  more  tangible  than  mere  opinion 
or  even  strong  suspicion ;  and  there  was  here  no  evidence  as  to  the  princi- 
pal charges ;  though  by  way  of  punishment  for  minor  ofiences,  and  out  of 
suspicion  of  public  treason,  they  deprived  him  of  his  ^vernment. 

>o  Dorcis  and  others.]  It  seems  that  the  Lacedaemonians  here  (as  in  some 
other  instances)  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  substituting  for  the  command 
of  one  single  person,  a  board.  And  this  tends  to  prove  how  ill-sffected  they 
were  to  monarchy,  or  vesting  command  in  any  individual.    Here,  however. 
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siderable  force.  To  these,  however,  the  allies  were  not  in- 
clined to  yield  the  supreme  command ;  on  perceiving  which 
they  withdrew,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  no  longer  sent  out 
any  others,  apprehensive  lest  those  who  were  sent  out  should 
prove  false '  ^  to  them,  as  they  had  found  in  the  case  of  Pausa- 
nias,  and  also  through  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  Median  war ; 
considering,  too,  the  Athenians  as  able  to  take  the  command, 
and  at  that  time  believing  them  to  be  well  affected  to  them. 

XCVL  The  Athenians,  then,  having  in  this  way,  by  the 
hatred  borne  to  Pausanias  \  attained  to  the  command,  by  the 
voluntary  concession  of  the  allies,  proceeded  to  decree  which 
of  the  states  should  contribute  money  towards  the  war  agaiilst 
the  Barbarians,  and  which  ships.  The  pretext  ^  for  this 
taxing  was  to  avenge  the  injuries  they  had  suffered,  on  the 
territory  of  the  Barbarian.  And  then  first  was  established 
among  the  Athenians  the  office  of  hellenotamide^  i.  e.  receivers- 


as  in  most  other  instances,  the  consequence  was,  that  power,  when  divided, 
became  contemptible,  and  could  not  command  sufficient  respect. 

>  I  False.]  It  IS  strange  that  the  translators,  as  Portus,  Hobbes,  and  Smith, 
should  be  so  little  aware  of  the  import  of  Greek  idioms  as  to  assign  to 
XiipovQ  a  comparative  sense.  That  the  word  once  had  it,  I  doubt  not ;  but 
a  hundred  examples  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  it  lost  it,  and  retained 
little  more  than  the  positive  sense.  Perhaps  this  idiom  was  originally  in- 
troduced with  a  reference  to  some  clause  at  first  expretted,  and  afterwards 
left  to  be  underttood.  It  may,  I  think,  be  reckoned  among  the  Attic  euphe* 
ndsnu  or  softenings;  and  probably  had  at  first  the  import  "  worse  than  he 
should  be,"  which  came  at  length,  like  our  "  no  better  than  he  should  be,'* 
to  denote  what  is  positively  bad.  In  this  sense  the  word  occurs  at  4,  114. 
6, 89  and  92.  and  elsewhere. 

»  Having  —  Pausanias.]  Herodot.  8, 2.  gives  a  somewhat  different  colour 
to  the  affair,  thus :  wg  yap  St)  b)9dfitvoi  t6v  Ukp<na  irepl  Trjg  hdvov  i^Sti  rbv 
dyiava  lirouvvro,  rrpSipacriv  rrjv  IlavffavUto  ^€piv  rrpo'iffxofisvot,  cnreiXovro  rrjv 
iffytfiovlr}v  roi>c  AoKedaifioviovg,  where  I  would  read,  from  the  Cod.  Arch. 
irpl^aaiv  U  riiv,  &c. ;  or  I  conjecture  wp6(^a(nv  rt  rrfv.  On  this  passage  of 
Herod.  Valckn.  remarks,  on  the  authority  of  both  Nepos  and  Diodor.,  that 
not  only  did  the  tyranny  and  other  vices  of  Pausanias  make  the  allies  detest 
the  Lacedcemonians,  but  the  opposite  virtues  of  Aristides  inclined  them,  all 
with  one  consent,  to  transfer  the  command  to  the  Athenians.  Wessei. 
and  Valckn.  refer  to  an  admirable  Dissertation  of  Casaubon  Trepl  r^c  VY^-' 
uovirjg,  in  his  Annotations  on  Polyb.  1. 1 .  p.  96.  I  would  add  that  from 
Aen.  Hist.  6,  5,  54.  (a  passage  not  noticed  by  the  commentators),  it  appears 
that  the  command  was  given  up  to  the  Athenians  with  the  full  consent  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  themselves.  And  indeed  this  seems  implied  in  their  no 
longer  sending  out  a  commander  in  chief. 

^  Pretext]  By  this  it  is  hinted  that  the  real  cause  was  the  ambition  and 
rapacity  of  the  governors. 
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general  and  treasurers®  of  Greece.  These  received  the 
tribute^ ;  for  that  was  the  name  given  to  the  money  contributed. 
Now  tlie  first  tribute  levied  was  460  talents,  and  their  treasury 
was  Delos,  and  their  resorts  ^  were  to  the  temple. 

XCVII.    Governing,  therefore,  as  they  at  first  did,  the 
allies  as  independent  states,  and  consalting  of  afiairs  in  com- 


3  Recehert -general  and  treasurers,]  The  appellation  'EXXijvora/*«at 
(with  which  we  may  compare  the  'EXXi^i/o^tjcat  mentioned  in  Liban.  Orat. 
p.  707.  D.  where  see  Morell)  seems  to  have  answered  to  both  receivers  and 
treasurers.  So,  at  least,  it  is  explained  by  the  Schol.  and  Suid.,  as  also  the 
Etym.  Mag.  and  Zonar.  Lex.,  wnere  I  am  surprised  the  editors  should  not 
have  seen  that  for  Iv  ddriXnf  ought  to  be  read  iv  Ar/X^.  See  also  Harpocrat. 
and  Hesvch.  I  have  rendered  receivers-general ;  for  it  appears  from  Pollux 
8, 114.  that  there  were  heal  receivers,  who  also  exercised  some  political 
authority.  I  would  therefore  read  for  koi  l-n-i  vritrwv,  Kai  ol  c.  The  article 
is  necessary,  and  is  found  in  the  Cod.  Falkenburg. 

4  Tribute,]  Consisting  of  460  talents.  As,  however,  the  name  fdpo^ 
afterwards  became  odious,  it  was  exchanged  for  trvvraKiC'  See  Harp,  m  v., 
and  Spanh.  on  Julian,  p.  166.  To  the  nice  and  delicate  commission  of  ad- 
justing the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid«by  each  state,  Aristides,  sumamed 
the  Just,  was  called  by  the  general  voice  of  Greece ;  of  whom  it  is  said  by 
Plutarch,  that  "  he  was  poor  when  he  set  about  it,  and  poorer  when  he 
finished  it."  By  this  it  appears,  that  he  refused  compensation  for  his  ex- 
penses. I  find,  also,  from  Andocid.  Orat.  4.  fin.  (which  it  is  strange  all  the 
commentators  should  have  neglected),  that  he  was  not  the  only  commis- 
sioner for  this  business,  but  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  board  of  ten.  It 
appears,  also,  from  the  same  passage,  that  the  amount  of  the  whole  was 
afterwards  nearly  doubled  by  Alcibiades.  Indeed,  Pericles  had  advanced  it 
to  600.    See  2,  13. 

5  Resorts.]  On  the  sense  of  Kvvo^oi  there  has  been  no  little  debate. 
Some  take  it  to  mean  common  councils  of  the  allies,  such  as  are  just  after- 
wards mentioned ;  but  those  do  not  appear  to  have  been  held  there. 
Besides,  the  article,  which  is  found  in  almost  all  the  MSS.,  will  scarcely 
permit  that  sense.  I  formerly  thought  it  might  signify  congressus,  actus, 
sacrificiorum  et  conviviorum  gratia.  Examples  of  which  signification  are 
frequent  (see  Steph.  Thes.) ;  and  that  such  were  then  held,  is  proved  from 
1. 3,  104  ,  and  also  Pausan.  1.  8.  3.7.  r/  A^Xoc  rb  Koivbv  'EXXr/vcov  IfiTrdpiov 
(place  of  resort).  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  this  has  to  do  with 
tne  present  case ;  and  the  article  is  equally  unsuitable.  Very  specious  is 
the  sense  adopted  by  Bauer,  pecuniarum  coUaHones,  Yet,  he  adduces  no 
example  of  such  a  signification ;  and,  though  I  can  furnish  him  with  one 
from  Herod.  1,  64.  ;^pf7/i<lraiv  (rwodoKTi,  yet,  whether  the  word  can  by 
itself  denote  that,  is  doubtful.  It  therefore  seems  more  prudent  to  in- 
terpret the  ffvvodoi,  the  resorts  of  persons  on  this  business,  whether  that  of 
the  Hcllenotamise,  or  of  the  local  receivers  to  pay  in  money ;  and,  also, 
perhaps  that  of  the  delegates  from  the  allies  composing  the  common 
council.  For  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  prove,  from  any  other  pas- 
sage, that  common  councils  were  held  here,  yet  there  is  no  evidence  to  the 
eontrary  ;  and  the  immediate  mention  of  common  councils  makes  it  j9ro- 
bable  that  they  were. 
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mon  councils,  they  came  unto  such  great  dominion  [as  is 
further  narrated]  by  war  and  the  direction  of  affairs,  between 
the  Median  war  and  the  present  one ;  which  hostilities  were 
either  against  the  Barbarians,  or  their  own  revolted  allies,  or 
such  of  the  Peloponnesians  as  happened  to  take  part  in  each 
matter.  These  affairs  I  have  for  this  reason  narrated  (making 
them  a  digression  from  the  subject '),  because  by  all  my  prede- 
cessors the  thing  has  been  left  imperfect  ^ ;  they  having  written 
rather  the  history  of  Greece  before  the  Median  war,  or  the 
history  of  that  war  itself.  For  as  to  Hellanicus,  who  has 
touched  on  some  of  the  affairs  of  that  period,  he  has  only 
made  mention  of  them  in  a  brief  and,  as  regards  the  chrono- 
logy, not  very  accurate  manner.  They  will,  moreover,  show 
how  and  in  what  manner  the  Athenian  dominion  was  esta- 
blished. 

XCVIII.  First,  then,  they,  under  the  command  of  Miltia- 
des,  besieged  and  took  Eion  on  the  Strymon ',  then  occupied 
by  the  Medes,  and  made  slaves  of  the  garrison.  They  next 
proceeded  to  carry  away  captives  the  inhabitants  of  Scyrus  \ 


»  Digression  — suhfeci.']  Such  is  the  sense  of  ixtoXriv,  The  phrase  has 
frequently  been  borrowed  by  Dio  Cass.,  Procop.  295.,  and  Arrian.  Hence 
may  be  emended  Appian,  l,  682.,  where  for  mriov  rfig  itTJ^oXrjg  read  a,  r, 
iK^oXiii  \6yoVf  for  \6yov  must  be  restored  from  the  third  edition,  which  was 
wrongly  cancelled  by  Schweigb.  Our  author  seems  to  have  had  in  mind 
Herod.,  who,  at  7,  171.,  and  elsewhere,  uses  vapevdriKTi  tov  \6yov.;  and 
from  him  Plutarch.  One  of  our  Scholiasts  oddly  explains  U€o\rjv  by 
vapd^aaiv  ^  furdiamv.  But  here  there  seems  a  corruption.  I  conjecture 
irap€K€a<nv  ^  fAtrkK^amv,  which  is  confirmed  by  Dionys.  Hal.  t.  1.  143,  15. 
lypa^a  Bk  ravra  xai  ttiv  irap6K€a(Ttv  liroiijiTdfiiv  rov  dvayKaiov  x^po'*  Though 
I  cannot  deny  that  icapd^affiQ  is  countenanced  by  L<ongin.  deSubl.  §  15. 
p.  66.    But  perhaps  that  very  passage  is  corrupt. 

«  Left  imperfect,']  There  was  no  reason  for  Ste|)h.  to  have  read  iXKitrkc 
The  common  reading  Uyavi^  is  confirmed  by  an  imitation  of  Arrian,  E.  A. 
1,  12,  3.  r6  xiapiov  tovto  iKkiniQ  ^v. 

•  Eion  on  the  Strymon.]  So  called  also  by  Herodot,  and  other  writers, 
because  there  was  another  in  Pieria.  That  there  was  a  third,  too,  would 
appear  from  Xen.  Hist.  1,5,  15.  aipovm  AiXtpiviov  Kal  'Hi ova.  But  that 
place  is  no  where  mentioned  elsewhere ;  and  from  a  comparison  of  Diodor., 
Weisk.  would  read  Ttjiovc  The  true  reading,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  Tfnov  or 
Ti<uv,  the  a  having  arisen  from  the  ot  following. 

Some  circumstances  of  the  siege  and  capture  might  have  been  gathered 
by  the  historians  from  Polyaen.  Strataeg.  1.  7,  29. 

«  Scyrus.]  So  called  from  its  rockiness  and  stoniness ;  with  which  might 
be  compared  other  names  in  various  languages.  Its  history  may  be  seen  in 
the  note  of  Wass. 
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an  island  in  the  ^gean  sea  inhabited  by  the  Dolopes,  and 
colonised  it  themselves.  A  war  was  then  entered  into  against 
the  Carystians,  separately  from  the  other  Eubceans,  who  at 
length  agreed  to  yield  on  conditions.  After  this  they  went  to 
war  with  the  Naxians,  who  had  revolted,  and  besieged  and' 
forced  them  to  submit.^  This  was  the  first  state  that  was 
deprived  of  freedom  contrary  to  the  established  law,  and  then 
others,  accordingly  as  opportunity  offered  for  each. 

XCIX.  Now  the  causes  of  the  revolts  were,  among  others, 
principally  failures  in  the  payment  of  tribute  S  or  the  fur- 
nishing of  ships,  or  some  omission  ^  of  military  service  :  for 
the  Athenians  exacted  rigorously^,  and  were  burthensome 
to  the  allies ;  imposing  heavy  loads  upon  men  neither  accus- 
tomed nor  disposed  to  be  harassed  with  labour.^     In  some 


s  Forced  them  to  tvbmit.'\  i.  e.  subdued,  reduced  them  to  submit ;  as  3, 55^ 
and  elsewhere,  in  this  and  others  of  the  best  writers.  The  complete  form 
of  the  phrase  occurs  supra,  c.  29.  'ETrt^a^vov  —  'jrapatrrritratT^ai  ofwKoyia, 
Now,  this  surrender  might  be  either  conditional,  or  unconditional.  Here, 
however,  the  place  was  probably  taken  by  storm;  at  least  it  seems  so 
from  Aristoph.  Vesp.  355.  V«c  aavrbv  Kard  rov  reixovg,  Jirc  ^i)  y'  ly  "Sd^oc 
fdXoi. 

I  Fmlures  —  tribute^  Goeller  renders  this:  ''der  ruckstand  in  den 
abzutragenden  abgaben  und  zu  liefernden  schifien,"  "  arrears  in  taxes  and 
furnishing  ships.**  But  iKhiai  rather  seems  to  signify  reliquathf  omission  in 
payment,  non-payment  of  the  tribute.  Six  M^.,  indeed,  and  Valla  read 
ivStitUf  which  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  an  imitation  in  Liban.  Orat.  p.  493. 
B.  TT^ffovc  aTToXaiXcjcaori,  roif  fikv  Ivdttav  tpdpwVy  toTq  ^  ikXh^iv  trrpaTUiQ^  rolg 
^  aXXoii  dWa  kyKoKovvrec.     But  there  also  it  is  plain  that  we  should  read 

«  Omission  of,  4-c.]  Not  desertion,  as  some  explain,  that  would  require 
Xetn-c  ro^tov,  whereas  \H7ro<TTpdriiov  (or  Xiivotrrpariia,  which  occurs  in 
Herod,  and  Dionvs.  Hal.)  signifies  dtrrparBia.  Awirovrpdrtiov  is,  indeed,  so 
rare,  that  I  should  almost  suspect  it  to  be  here  a  false  reading,  but  that  I 
find  it  is  defended  by  Philo  de  Vit.  Mos.  1. 1.  /li)  Xinordliov,  /i?)  XivotTTpdriov, 
and  Pollux,  1.  8.  §  42.  ^mci)  —  XeiTrocrrpan'ot;,  Xtijrora^iov,  dffrpaTtiaQ,  Xtivo- 
vavTiov. 

s  Exacted  rigorouslv.]  Even  stronger  language  is  used  by  Xenoph.  Vect. 
5,  6.  Irrsl  ufiStg  dyav  cSKatra  irpoararivtiv  t)  TrtJXtf.  Thus,  djcpiJQtag  denotes 
what  is  done  summo  jure,  and  therefore  too  exactly.  So  the  ada^e,  summa 
jus,  summa  injuria.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  common  mterest  of 
the  allies  required  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet. 

«  Imposing  —  labour.']  Hobbes  renders,  "  imposing  a  necessity  of  toil,** 
Sec.  out  I  doubt  whether  the  words  will  admit  of  such  a  sense ;  and  cer- 
tainly rdkatirufpHv  cannot  have  the  sense  "  bear  oppression,"  assigned  by 
Smith.  Upotrdyeiv  avdyxriv  signifies,  to  compel  by  necessity.  The  obscurity 
has  arisen  from  brevity;  and  the  full  sense  seems  to  be:  'Uhev  enforced 
all  the  above  pecuniary  payments,  and  personal  services^  thus  laying  bur- 
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Other  respects^  too,  the  Athenians  no  longer  governed  so 
mildly  and  agreeably  ^  nor  did  they  carry  on  common  expe- 
ditions on  a  footing  of  equality,  since  ^  it  was  easy  for  them  to 
subdue  such  as  revolted.  This  state  of  things  had,  however, 
been  occasioned  by  t\ke  confederates  themselves;  for  through 
that  very  indisposition  to  engage  in  military  service,  tiie 
greater  part  of  them,  that  they  might  not  be  absent  from 
home,  agreed^  to  contribute  a  certain  sum,  according  to  a 
rated  proportion  .of  expense,  in  lieu  of  ships®;  and  thus  the 


dens/'  Sec,  The  roXotir.  has  reference  to  the  tod  of  personal  service,  or 
that  bestowed  on  ship  building,  or  that  labour  necessary  to  acquire  the 
money  for  the  tribute.  In  the  iuo^,  there  seems  to  be  a  reference  not  so 
much  to  the  Gredu  in  general  (of  whom  the  Scholiast  understands  it),  as 
to  the  allies  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands,  whom,  firom  the  effects  of  a 
most  enfeebling  climate,  we  may  ima^e  to  have  been  indisposed  to  labour. 
Indeed,  such  have  ever  been  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts.  It  appears, 
however,  from  Sid,  rj)v  dir6Kvfimv  r&v  crpanuiv  just  after,  that  thb  cniefly 
refers  to  military  service, 

6  Governed  —  agreeably.]  Some,  as  Gottleb.  and  Haack,join  iv  ik^ovf 
with  ^av,  and  take  it  to  mean,  that "  thev  no  longer  governed  so  acceptably, 
were  not  so  popular."  But  the  sense  I  have  adopt^  (which  is  the  one  ge- 
nerally assigned)  is  more  sfjreeMe  to  the  context,  both  of  what  goes 
before  and  afler,  and  is  required  by  the  construction.  I  know  no  examfde 
of  iv  rjSovy  clvoi,  in  the  sense  gratut  et  acceptiu  eue,  *Ev  ifi6ovy  is  for  ch^ 
li^ovy,  an  adverbial  phrase  for  the  abverb  ivffi6wBQ, 

*  ^Hce,]  For  n,  which  is  here  unsuita^e,  some  MSS.  read  ^,  The 
true  reading  seems  to  be  jAp^  which  often  passes  into  yc,  and  that  into  re 

7  Agreed^  ir^avro,]  It  is  plain  that  Hobbes,  by  rendering  *'was 
order^,*'  knew  not  the  import  of  this  phrase.  Equally  at  a  loss  was 
Smith,  though  he  dissembles  his  ignorance.  From  what  goes  before,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  reference  to  something  done  by  the  allies  themieives* 
Td^ae^at^  in  this  peculiar  idiom,  signifies  to  rate  oneself,  to  bind  oneself 
to  agree  to  pa^.  (So  Herod.  4,  165.  and  3,  17.  i>6pov  raK*  Plato  Epist.  7.) 
some  verb  of  pining,  as  ^pu>  or  diroSovvat^  being  understood,  wnich  is 
supplied  at  1,  101  and  117.  It  occurs,  also,  in  Dio  Cass.,  Polyb.,  Appiao, 
and  others. 

8  lu  lieu  of  slups.]  The  Athenians,  it  seems,  were  to  apply  the  money 
to  building  and  mannine  ships;  for  it  b  plain  from  the  context,  that  the 
ships  furnished  by  the  allies  must  have  been  manned  by  tbem. 

The  expedient  of  allowing  the  allies  to  compound  for  their  quotas  of 
ships  and  men,  is  ascribed  by  Plutarch  to  Cimon. 

Eagerly  as  the  proposal  was  caught  up  by  the  allies,  it^nvolved  eons^ 
quences  of  which  thc^  were  b^  no  means  aware ;  not  only  giving  the  Athe- 
nians a  decided  naval  superiority  at  their  expense,  but  (as  Mitfora  observes) 
**  givine  that  ambitious  republic  claims  upon  them,  uncertain  in  their  nature 
and  which  as  they  might  be  made^  could  now  also  be  enforced^  at  its 
pleasure." 

At  rh  ucvovfAtvov  dvdXn^fui  subaud  xard.  The  expression  signifies  literally, 
what  it  comes  to;  as  in  Luke  15, 12.  B6c  /*oi  rb  iircf<iXXov  aipoQ  t%  vMoc. 
The  sense  is  rare^  and  neglected  by  lexicographers ;  but  I  have  noted  two 
other  examples,  in  Joseph.  128,34.  and  Dio  Cass.  592, 45* 
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Athenians  detained  an  increase  of  naval  strength  at  their  cost, 
while  they  themselves,  whenever  they  should  revolt,  would 
enter  into  war  destitute  alike  of  resources  and  military  expe- 
rience.* 

C,  After  these  events  S  took  place  the  land  and  sea-fight^ 
of  the  Athenians  and  allies  against  the  Medes,  at  the  river 
Eurymedon,  in  Pamphylia ;  and  in  both  of  these,  on  the  same 
day,  did  the  Athenians  (^eommaikded  by  Gimdn,  son  of  Miltia- 
des,)  come  off-^fefxA^,  capturing  or  destroying  of  the  Phoe- 
nician ships  to  the  amount  of  200.  After  this,  it  happened 
that  the  Thracians  revolted  from  them,  having  had  some  dif- 
ferences with  them  concerning  the  marts  ^  on  the  opposite 


9  Destitute — experience.^  I  have  here  followed  the  reading  t>f  many 
MSS.  and  the  recent  editions,  dwtipoi^  which  (though  the  old  reading 
diropoi  may  very  well  be  defended)  I  am  the  more  induced  to  adopt,  since 
k  is  confirmed  by  ai^  imitation  in  Plutarch.  Cimon,  §11.  Liban.,  indeed, 
(Orat.  p.  56,  D.)  has,  by  imitation  of  the  present  passage,  IptifMt  fikv  larpStv 
tH  voeovvreQf  &iropoi  r^c  revvtjc.  But  there  I  would  conjecture  avttpoi  (for 
iLirtiparoi),  on  which  see  Lex.  Xen.  At  airtipoi  must  be  supplied,  from  the 
context,  woXifuav.  The  complete  phrase  occurs  at  I  2, 1 1.  and  Agatharcb. 
ap.  Athen.  p.  528. 

•  After  these  events.]    The  period  is  fixed  by  Euseb.  to  Olymp.  79, 4. 

*  Land  and  sea-fi^,]  At  Eurvmedon.  On  this  glorious  victory  see 
.^iSchin.  p.  80,  S.  et  seq.,  as  also  Aristid.  t.  3, 259.  D.  who  evidently  bad 
this  passage  before  him.  He  also  cites  part  of  a  certain  poem  in  celebration 
of  this  victory,  in  whi(^  it*  is  repoarkable  that,  for  the  two  hundred  of  our 
author,  we  have  orie  httndred.  The  reading  SuiKotriat  is^  however,  confirmed 
by  Dionys.  HaL  and  Plutarch.  And  the  metre  will  not  permit  the  llKarov 
to  be  altered.  The  discrepancy  will,  however,  disappear,  if  we  suppose  that 
the  poet  speaks  of  those  tnat  were  taken,  (and  this  is  all  the  sense  that 
clXov  will  bear\  whereas  Thucyd.  numbers  those  that  were  taken,  and  those 
destroyed.  Plutarch,  indeed,  says,  that  two  hundred  were  taken  ;  but  as 
he  follows  Thucyd.,  this  must  have  been  from  not  well  attending  to  the 
force  of  his  words.  Thus  the  poet  may  be  supposed  to  give  us  one  circum- 
stance which  we  should  otherwise  not  have  known. 

9  The  marts.]  Or,  trading  places.  The  subject  of  these  Ifi-n-Spui  is 
involved  in  some  obscurity,  which,  however,  the  commentators  make  no 
attempt  to  remove.  The  word  ifiirSptov  properly  signifies  a  place  of  trade, 
a  commercial  depot;  and  was  originally  applied  both  to  maritime  and 
inland  places.  Thus  at  1, 15.  it  is  used  of  Corinth.  It  was,  however, 
chiefly  applied  to  the  former,  as  7, 50.  4, 102.  and  elsewhere;  also  Xen. 
An.  1, 4, 6.  Hist.  5, 2, 12.  DionjTs.  Hal.  Ant.  433, 4.  and  Polyb.  often.  From 
all  which  it  appears  to  have  been  a  name  given  to  maritime  and  commercial 
states,  as  well  as  to  commercial  settlements. 

It  seems  that  the  Thasians,  like  some  other  petty  insular  states  (as  Cor- 
cyra,  Lesbos,  Chios,  &c.)  had  possessions  on  the  opposite  continent.  These 
were  probably  at  first  nothing  more  than  commercial  establishments  like 
what  our  East  India  Company  factories  once  were,  and  our  African  Corn- 
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coast  of  Thrace,  and  a  mine  *  there  in  their  possession.  And 
proceeding  thither  with  a  fleet,  the  Athenians  defeated  them 
in  a  sea-fight^  and  eflected  a  landing  on  their  territory. 
Then  about  the  same  time  they  sent  10,000  settlers,  of  them- 
selves and  the  allies,  to  the  Strymon,  in  order  to  colonise 
what  was  then  called  the  Nine- ways*,  but  now  Amphipolis. 
And  they,  indeed,  got  possession  of  the  place,  (then  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Edoni),  but  proceeding  into  the  interior  ^ 
of  Thrace,  they  were  cut  off  at  Drabescus,  in  Edonia,  by  the 


pany's  factories  now  are.  The  purpose  of  their  establishment  was  to  pro- 
mote the  communication  of  a  commercial  people,  like  the  Thasians,  with 
Thrace.  Afterwards,  however,  they  became  territorial  possessions  governed 
by  officers  sent  from  Thasos.  The  possession  of  these,  however,  interfered 
with  the  plans  of  aggrandisement  entertained  by  the  Athenians,  who 
intended  to  occupy  the  whole  sea-coast  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  with  de- 
pendent colonies  of  their  own,  and  who  had  so  far  advanced  as  to  become 
near  neighbours  to  the  Thasians. 

The  namet  of  these  emporia  it  is  impossible  to  exactly  determine. 
f^eapoUs  was,  doubtless,  one,  since  it  is  mentioned  by  Dio  Cass.  1. 48.  as 
being  irpbc  ry  ddXdotrg  Kar  ivnirkpat  Od<rov,  Also  Phagrcs  and  Scaptetyle, 
See  Steph.  Byz.  Perhaps  this  continental  territory  was  bordered  by  the 
Nestus  on  the  east,  and  bv  the  chain  of  Mount  Pangseus  on  the  west. 

As  to  the  natural  wealth  of  Thasos  (which  was  a  colony  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians and  Parians),  that  was  considerable ;  this  island  being  (as  it  is  said  by 
Cellarius)  famous  for  its  com  and  wine,  its  stone  quarries,  and  its  mines. 
And  that  the  Thasians  were  not  only  commercial,  but  powerful  at  sea,  is 
evident  from  their  withstanding  the  Athenians  in  at  least  one  battle ;  and 
especially  from  what  Plutarch  Cimon,  f  14.  says,  that  the  Athenians  took 
thirty-three  ships.  And  afler  all,  several  remained ;  for  among  the  condi- 
tions of  peace  recorded  infra,  it  was  reqmred  that  they  should  give  up  their 
ships. 

"*  A  mme.'^  Of  mines  here  I  find  no  mention  in  any  other  aniient  author. 
Eustathius,  indeed,  says  that  there  were  gold  mines ;  and  this  is  probable 
from  one  of  the  names  which  Thasus  antiently  bore,  Chryse  ;  as  the  penin- 
sula of  Malacca  was  called  the  Aurea  Chersonesus. 

A  Nine^ways,]  The  origin  of  this  name  is  involved  in  no  little  obscurity. 
For  the  account  given  by  Hyginus  and  Coluthus  is  purely  mythological. 
It  is  probable  that  the  place  was  so  called,  from  there  being  mne  roads 
leading  to  it;  and  from  its  having  onlr  two  bridges  (see  1. 4, 103.)  over  the 
Strymon,  it  would  be  a  great  thoroughfare. 

•  Proceeding  into  the  interior,  <JT.]  This  may,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been 
unaccountably  imprudent ;  but  Mitford  has  well  conjectured  the  reason 
for  such  a  step.  They  had  been,  it  seems,  long  infested  with  continual, 
though  irregular,  hostilities.  To  put  an  end  to  so  harassing  a  war,  the 
whole  force  of  the  colony  marchea  forth,  to  seek  out  their  foes,  and  bring 
them  to  an  encounter;  and  being  drawn  far  into  the  country  by  the  art  of 
their  retreating  enemy,  they  were  at  length  attacked  at  disadvantage,  in  a 
wild  and  difficult  country,  and  therefore  easily  cut  off. 
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united  forces  ^  of  the  Thracians,  to  whom  this  colony  of  Nine- 
ways  was  an  object  of  enmity. 

CI.  The  Thracians  being  conquered  in  battle  \  and  be- 
sieged, called  upon  the  Lacedaemonians,  urging  them  to  afford 
them  assistfuice,  by  making  an  irruption  into  Attica ;  which 
they  (unknown  to  the  Athenians)  promised  to  do,  and  were 
about  to  perform,  when  they  were  prevented  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  earthquake^,  on  which  both  their  Helots,  and  of 


7  United  forces,  Kvfi'n-dvTiaV''\  At  this  word  the  commentators  have 
much  stumbled ;  conjecturing  either  Kvfiiravret,  or  Kvuravnov,  or  Ivfi^dvrtov, 
The  first  has  no  mark  of  truth ;  and  the  third  is  not  supported  by  the  usus 
loquendi.  The  second,  however,  b  very  agreeable  to  the  usage  of  our 
author,  (thus  6^  21.  and  73.  7,15.  6,33.,  &c.^  Perhaps  Thucyd.  wrote 
^wtrrdvTbtv,  the  v  being  retained  in  the  old  Attic  j  and  the  ^  and  v  are 
perpetually  confounded.  When,  too,  we  consider  that  this  reading  is  more 
gignificant  and  agreeable  to  what  went  before,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but 
that  it  is  the  true  one. 

1  Battle.]    Instead  of  luzxaXs,  I  would  here,  on  the  authority  of  many 

Sod  MSS.,  read  naxy,  which  is  more  agreeable  to  what  went  before ;  for 
is  passage  is  resumptive,  and  we  only  read  before  of  one  battle.    Aud 
this  IS  supported  by  rlut.  Cimon,  §  14. 

«  The  earthquake.]  So  called  by  our  author  Kar  i^oxr^v,  from  being  the 
greatest  and  the  most  known  to  all  his  readers.  See  Middleton  on  Gr.  Art. 
p.  47.  Hence  it  invariably  has  the  article ;  though  Hobbes  and  Smith 
inadvertently  neglect  it.  But  what  shall  we  think  of  G.  Wakefield,  who, 
in  his  Silva  Critica,  p.  4.  p.  31.  does  not  scruple  to  accuse  all  the  commen- 
tators of  gross  ignorance,  and  directs  rov  tnurfiov  to  be  understood  of  a 
cwU  commotion  f  This  he  seeks  to  prove  from  a  parallel  passage  at  3, 34. 
furd  rbv  <ni(Tfibif  rutv  Ic  I^.  'EtXwrwv  dTroffTdvTiov,  But  that  is  totally  mis- 
taking the  construction  there,  which  is  like  that  of  Malacus  ap.  Athen. 
267.  A.  iovXoi  dvocrravrec  tic  t6  Iv  vri<ttfi  'dpoQ,,  and  Pausan.  72.  ol  £.  ig 
*l^Mfitiv  dvkiXTriffav,  And  so  our  author,  infra,  ol  EtXwrec  ^c  'I^utfiriv  dirkfTm 
rtjffav^  In  those  passages  the  earthquake  and  the  insurrection  are  plainly 
dittitiguithed :  as  also  at  2,27.  ifird  rbv  <ni<rftbv  Kai  t&v  EtXwrwv  irravdv' 
ramv ;  also  at  4,  56,  Mr.  Wakefield,  indeed,  endeavours  to  destroy  all 
belief  that  such  an  earthquake  ever  took  place;  but  in  vain.  Its  existence 
is  attested  by,  or  alluded  to,  in  numerous  passages  of  various  authors. 
Besides  those  above  adduced  from  Thucyd.,  may  be  noticed  Plutarch  Amat. 
Narrat.,  who  there  calls  it  rbv  fiiyav  tmafibv  (as  does  our  author  at  1, 128. 
and  Diod.  Sic.  t.  6, 426.)  The  earthquake  is  plainly  distinguished  from  the 
insurrection  by  Pausan.  p.  357, 17.  Sylb.  we  roXg  Ic  I^w/iijv  dTrooracriv  bfiov 
rov  diUTiufi  ry  kv  AoKiSaifiovi ;  also  p.  72.  init.  AaKiSaiftoviotg  Tt)v  irdXtv  rov 
Otov  ffciffavrof,  ol  "Etkumg  ig  iBot firiv  diriffrriffav ;  Aristoph.  Lys.  1 142.  »j  dk 
Mioeyvfi  rdre  iffAiv  (i.  e.  Laced.)  ^7r«ic«ro  x'  ^  ®foc  (nitov;  Plutarch  Lycurg. 
C.  28.  fidXiffra  fitrd  rbv  fuyav  aturubv,  if  trvviTri^tff^ai  roig  EiXurag  fierd 
Mtofffivibtw  Urropovoi,  See  also  his  Cimon,  c.  16. ;  also  by  Pausan.  I.  4,  24, 2. 
Aristid.  t,  I,  273.  B.  and  3, 257.  D.  By  Pausan.  4, 24, 2.  the  origin  of  the 
rebellion  is  rightly  ascribed  to  the  horrible  earthquake.  "  The  wretched 
multitude  (to  use  the  words  of  Mitford)  excluded  from  all  participation  in 
the  prosperity  of  their  country,  began  to  found  hope  on  its  distress." 
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the  Periaeci,  the  Thurians,  and  iEtheans^,  revolted.  The 
Helots  %  many  of  them,  were  the  descendants  of  the  antient 
Messenians,  once  subjugated,  whence  they  came  all  to  be 
called  Messenians.^     Thus,  then,  the  Lacedaemonians  were 


That  dreadful  convulsion,  as  we  learn  from  Polysen.  1, 41, 9.  and  ^lian 
V.  H.  6, 7.  only  left  five  houses  at  Lacedsemon  that  were  not  thrown  down. 
Other  circumstances  are  added  by  Diod.  and  Plutarch,  as  that  it  occurred 
suddenly,  at  mid-day,  and  the  youths  of  the  principal  families,  assembled  in 
the  gymnasium  at  the  appointed  hour  for  exercise,  and  were  many  of  them 
crushed  by  its  fall ;  the  earth  opened ;  vast  fragments  rolled  down  from 
Taygetus ;  and  20,000  lives  were  lost, 

s  ^tkeam.]  The  situation  of  this  state  (which  is  only  mentioned  here 
and  in  a  passage  of  Philochorus,  referred  to  by  Steph.  Byz.)  cannot  be  ex- 
actly fixed.  We  may  suppose  that  it  lay  on  some  side  around  Mount 
Ithome,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  probably  somewhere  near  the 
place  fixed  on  by  Boccage. 

«  The  Helois.]  Much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  these  Helots, 
but  little  of  certainty  has  been  attained.  I  shall  consider  at  laree  the  dif- 
ferent-orders of  ttacedaemonian  society,  on  the  fourth  book  of  tnis  history. 
For  the  present  it  may  suffice  to  say,  that  they  were  so  called  from  beinff 
the  descendants  of  the  antient  Helots  jprop^  (i.  e.  inhabitants  of  a  city  and 
district  called  Helos),  or,  else,  others  who  were  afterwards  placed  on  the 
same  footing.  For,  as  the  first  Helots  were  so  utterly  subdued  by  the  La- 
cedemonians, as  to  be  obliged  to  submit  unconditionally,  and  were,  there- 
fore, reduced  to  the  conoition  of  slaves  (since,  in  war,  a  conquered  and 
spared  enemy  was  supposed  to  become  the  property  of  him  who  spared  his 
life:  whence  the  onsin  of  the  name  servus);  so  also  afterwaros  others 
who  were  conquered,  experienced  the  same  treatment,  especially  the 
Messenians,  who,  as  Thucyd.  proceeds  to  tell  us,  formed  a  very  consider- 
able part  of  the  Helots,  insomuch  that  they  were  sometimes  all  called  by 
that  name.  Such  captives  in  war  as  were  unransomed,  became  Helots, 
and  were  employed  either  in  the  service  of  the  public,  in  the  execution  of 
public  works,  or  in  that  of  private  persons,  as  agricultural  labourers.  So 
that  their  condition  was  in  general  much  the  same  as  that  of  our  convicts 
transported  to  New  Holland. 

The  name  Helos  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  derived,  with  some,  from  HeUus, 
youn^t  son  of  Perseus ;  but  from  its  being  situated  near  a  lake,  and  from 
the  district  consisting  chiefly  of  marshy  ground.  Thus,  the  nomen  ^enUle 
*'£Xc(oc  (which  St.  Byz.  says  was  sometimes  used  of  the  inhabitants)  is  the 
same  with  that  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  part  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt, 
called  the  rd  SX17.    So  a  district  of  Norfolk  is  called  Marshland, 

&  Whence  —  Messenians,]  Much  to  this  purpose  (though  neglected  by 
the  commentators)  is  a  passage  in  Pausan.  1.  3,  SO,  6.  AwpuTc  U  irapter' 
iloavTO  (scil.  *'J£Khovq)  iroXtopKlOf  koI  "Trptaroi  yi  iyivovro  oiroi  Acucf^  SovXoi 
Tov  Koivovy  Koi  £iXci>rcc  icX^tyirav  vputTot,  xA^antp  yt  icai  Ijeav,  rb  6k  oUs* 
nxbv  rb  lirucrii^kv  {teripov  Ataptaet^  Mteoiivlovt  bvrac^  bvo/uur^^ai  Koi 
roifrovc  i^evUctimv  "EtXtitroQ,  The  war  in  which  the  Messenians  were  sub- 
dued, was  iheJSrst  Messenian  war,  on  which  see  Justin,  9,  4.,  and  Strabo, 
1.  6  and  8.  The  Messenian  war  which  succeeded  the  great  earthquake  was 
the  third.  The  unhappy  descendanU  of  the  Messenians,  remembering  the 
deeds  of  their  ancestors,  seized  Ithome,  which  they  made  their  principal 
post ;  and  so  outnumbered  the  Lacedaemonians,  that,  though  deficiently 
armed,  yet  being  not  without  discipline,  acquired  in  attendance  upon  their 
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brought  into  a  war  against  those  in  Ithome.  As  to  the 
Thasians,  they,  in  the  third  year  of  the  siege,  surrendered, 
on  terms,  to  the  Athenians.  The  conditions  were,  that  they 
should  destroy  their  walls  and  deliver  up  their  ships;  and  as 
to  money,  agree  to  pay  down  immediately  such  a  sum  as  they 
ought  before  to  have  paid^,  and  promise  future  payment, 
giving  up  all  pretensions  to  the  continent  and  the  mine  J 

CII.  Now  the  Lacedaemonians,  when  the  war  against  those 
in  Ithome  was  drawn  out  to  a  considerable  length,  called  to 
their  aid  both  the  other  allies  and  the  Athenians,  who  came 
in  no  small  force  ^  commanded  by  Cimon.  To  them  they 
especially  had  recourse,  as  having  the  reputation  of  great 
ability  in  the  art  of  approaching  and  attacking  fortified  places^; 
and  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  siege  they  themselves 
appeared  to  stand  in  great  need  ^  of  this  sort  of  skill ;  for,*as  far 


masters  in  war,  they  were  capable  of  being  formidable  even  in  the  field. 
See  Mitford,  2, 371  and  372. 

«  Pay  down — pmd,]  They  were,  it  seems,  to  pay  the  arrears  of  the 
tribute ;  for  such  is,  i  conceive,  the  proper  sense  of  ^oa  idei,  which  the 
Scholiast  explains  of  the  expences  of  the  war.  Whether  those  formed 
part  of  the  money  paid,  is  doubtful;  and  as  the  sum  was  paid  down  avruca 
(immediately),  it  is  not  probable. 

7  Giving  up  —  mineJ]  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Athenians  imme- 
diately appropriated  so  valuable  a  territory,  which  was  now  added  to,  and 
joined  that  on  the  Strymon ;  and  the  10,000  colonists,  whom  Mitford  re- 
lates as  having  been  sent  thither,  were  meant  to  strengthen  both  settle- 
ments. 

1  No  small  force.]  None  of  the  modem  hisforians  of  Greece  specify  the 
amounl  of  the  force,  though  they  might  have  learnt  it  fh>m  Aristid.  t.  5, 82 
and  258.;  namely,  4000  men  at  arms.  A  sort  of  force  which  was  evi- 
dently the  best  adapted  for  storming  walls. 

3  Approaching  —  places,]  i.  e.  bellum  obsidionale.  This  is  included  in 
the  term  rcixo/*«xcTv,  which  is  used  in  narrating  this  very  circumstance  by 
Herod.  9,  69.  rdtA  Aok^  oitK  ttnarafuvufv  Ttixofiaxiiv.  And  so  Pausan. 
9,  9,  1.  oifK  iirtfrrafuviitv  r&v  Aoicc^**  fiax^ff^M  frp6Q  rtixoQ,  This  sort  of 
military  skill,  Plutarch  tells  us,  the  Lacedaemonians  neither  possessed,  nor 
cared  about.  Compare  his  Lysand.  and  Sylla ;  whence,  also,  is  illustrated 
Herod.  5,  6,  5.  in. 

3  Stand  in  great  need,  ^c]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  this  obscure 
passage,  toIq  ck  —  x"^*?"^*^  which  has  foiled  almost  all  the  interpreters.  The 
methods  proposed  by  Reisk,  Gottleb.,  Bauer,  and  Haack,  are  alike  open  to 
objections.  No  true  critic  can  doubt  but  that  toXq  dk  is  the  true  reading ; 
and  it  is  equally  as  certain  that  rolt  dk  is  opposed  to  airro{)g  just  before,  and 
therefore  must  denote  the  Lacedcsmomans.  Reiske  has  done  well  in  sup< 
posmg  at  Mta  an  ellipsis  offrpdyfiara ;  but  he  is  wrone  in  adding  rwv  A^; 
for  the  sense  plainly  repuires  Awct^,      The  chief  difficulty  is  centered 
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as  depended  upon  Jbrce^  they  might  have  carried  the  place.  At 
this  siege  the  difference  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
Athenians  first  became  manifest^;  for  when  the  place  was 
not  carried  by  assault,  the  Lacedaemonians,  apprehensive  of 
the  daring  and  innovating^  spirit  of  the  Athenians  (whom, 
too,  they  accounted  as  strangers^),  and  fearing  lest,  if  they 
remained,  they  might  be  induced,  by  those  in  Ithome,  to  make 
some  change,  dismissed  them,  and  them  alone  of  the  allies; 
without,  however,  hinting  their  suspicion,  but  saying  that 
they  had  no  longer  any  need  of  them.  The  Athenians,  in- 
deed, knew  that  they  were  dismissed  for  no  good  reason,  but 
from  some  groundless  suspicion;  and  thinking  themselves 
aggrieved,  and  conceiving  that  they  merited  better  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  renounced  the  al- 


io /3t^  ydp  &v  iXKov  rh  x^piov^  which  words  are  not,  I  conceive,  to  be  re- 
ferred, with  Reiske  and  Haack,  to  the  Athenians,  but  to  the  Lacedcemo- 
nians  ;  and  all  will  be  plain,  if  we  consider  that  the  pia  is  tacitlv  opposed 
to  the  TkxvTi  implied  in  the  Svvofug  TroXiopKfiTuej^,  ascribed  to  the  Athenians. 
This,  too,  the  Scholiast  seems  to  have  perceived,  by  explaining  roirrov,  as 
he  does  by  r^c  « x»^c.  The  (Ma,  at  which  must  be  understood  iwi,  is  for 
Piag  HvtKtt,  "as  far  as  depended  upon  force.**  So  Goeller,  who  has  suc- 
cessfully seized  the  sense  of  the  passage :  ''per  vim  si  stetisset."  Now,  in 
courage,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  never  deficient ;  it  was  skill  only  which 
they  needed. 

*  Became  mamfett.]  It  seems  that  when  some  attempts  had  been  made 
to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  but  without  success,  when  tne  Lacedaemonians 
seized  this  excuse  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and  convert  the  siege  into  a 
blockade,  that  thev  might  have  a  pretext  for  dismissing  the  Athenians. 
From  the  air  of  the  passage,  it  is  plain  that  they  were  dismissed  imme- 
diately after  the  failure  in  the  attempt  to  storm ;  and  Mitford  has  no  war- 
rant for  relating,  that  "  it  was  in  the  tedions  leisure  of  blockade  that  those 
heart-burnings  arose,  which  led  to  national  aversion  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Athenians.'*  It  was  before  that  the  Athenians,  depending  too 
much  on  their  being  called  in  to  assist,  had  too  little  dissembled  that  fan- 
cied superiority,  warranted,  indeed,  by  the  prosperity  of  their  country, 
which  showed  itself  in  vaunting  language.  In  fact  the  whole  temper  and 
demeanour  of  the  two  nations  were  so  contrary  to  each  other,  that  occa- 
sion for  mutual  disgust  and  ofience  could  not  but  arise,  and  produce  first 
coolness  and  distrust,  and  then  utter  alienation. 

«  Innovating,]  i.  e.  prone  to  form  new  plans,  by  a  change  of  measures. 
See  note  supra,  c.  70.  The  one  here  adverted  to  is  that  of  taking  part 
with  the  Helots,  and  assisting  them  to  recover  their  liberty,  and  perhaps 
restore  the  lost  independence  of  Messenia. 

fi  Strangers.]  They  being  of  the  Dorian  race,  the  Athenians  of  the  Ionic. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  ties  of  race  were,  in  that  unsettled  state  of 
society  in  Greece,  stronger  than  those  of  alliance. 
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liance^  which  they  had  formed  with  them  against  the  Medes, 
and  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  their  enemies,  the  Argives ; 
and  moreorer,  the  same  alliance,  cemented  by  oaths,  was 
altered  into  by  both  parties  with  the  Thessalians. 

cm.  Those  in  Ithome  having  protracted  the  siege  until 
the  tenth  year  ^  and  being  no  longer  able  to  hold  out,  came 
to  terms  with  the  Lacedaemonians;  the  conditions  of  surrender 
being,  that  they  should  depart  from  Peloponnesus  under  safe 
conduct,  and  never  set  foot  there  again;  or  that  whosoever 
might  be  found  there,  should  be  the  slave  of  him  who  appre- 
hended him.  There  had,  moreover,  been^  aforetime  a  Pythian 
oracle  given  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  "  The  suppliant  of  Itho- 
metan  Jove^  to  let  go  free."  *  They  therefore  departed,  them- 
selves, their  children,  and  their  wives ;  and  the  Athenians,  out 
of  the  enmity  they  now  bore  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  received 
them,  and  settled  them  at  Naupactus,  which  they  happened 
lately  to  have  taken  ^  from  the  Ozolian  Locriaiis,  its  possessors. 


7  Renounced  the  alUance,  ^c]  This,  says  Mitford,  was  the  triumph  of 
tke  party  in  opposition. 

I  Tenth  year.]  This  arose  not  only  from  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
assailants,  and  the  slow  process  of  blockade,  but  from  the  extreme  strength 
of  the  place ;  for  it  appears  from  Plutarch  Arat.  50.,  that  the  situation  was 
almost  impregnable. 

*  There  had  moreover  been,  ^c]  The  icac  seems  to  hint  at  the  other  rea- 
•on  for  allowing  them  terms;  namely,  that  of  iUOe  policy,  which  had,  no 
doubt,  the  greater  e£fect,  though  in  no  part  of  Greece  was  the  Pythian 
oracle  held  in  higher  estimation  than  at  Lacedsemon.  A  circumstance 
which  had  chiefly  arisen  from  the  natural  partiality  of  the  kings  of  Lacedae* 
mon  for  an  oracle,  to  which  the  success  of  the  Heraclidse  in  recovering  their 
antient  inheritance  was  mainly  attributable. 

The  **  aforetime'*  seems  to  refer  to  the  two  former  Messenian  wars. 

3  The  fthometan  Jove,]  This  refers  to  some  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
Ithome;  for  the  Grecian  temples  were  usually  situated  on  some  conspicu- 
ous and  lofly  site,  either  a  hill,  or  a  promontory.  I  would  observe  that  the 
reading  of  the  Scholiast,  'I^omara,  is  confirmed  by  Pausan.  p,  1  lo,  1 .  1 25, 1 9. 
1, 89, 51.  and  many  other  places,  especially  1.  4,  24, 3.  which  gives  us  some 
worcU  following,  of  the  oracle:  ^  /ii^  ilvcu  a^un  Sueriv  afiapTovtrtv  i^  r6  Atbe 
rov  't^iidra  rbv  hckrftv. 

4  Let  go  free,]  The  term  d^vai  is  equivocal,  and  might  denote  not  only 
deportation,  or  su£fering  to  evacuate  Peloponnesus,  but  manumission.  Great 
sagacity,  as  well  as  benevolence,  was  occasionally  shown  in  these  oracular 
responses. 

&  Tahen,]    The  Athenians  here,  as  oflen,  certainly  showed,  if  not  good 

}>rinciple,  yet  excellent  judgment  in  occupying  a  most  favourable  situation 
or  the  purposes  of  war  and  commerce,  Naupactus  (now  Lepanto)  com- 
manding the  gulf  of  Corinth.    The  Messenians  there  setUea  proved  (as 
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The  Megarians,  too,  forsaking  the  Lacedaemonians,  came  over 
to  the  Athenian  confederacy;  for  the  Corinthians  pursued 
them  with  hostilities^,  on  account  of  some  dispute  respecting 
the  limits  of  their  respective  territories  '^.  Then  the  Athenians 
occupied  Megara®  and  Pegae,  and  built  for  the  Megarians  the 
long  wail  from  the  city  to  Nissea,  and  themselves  garrisoned 
them.  Whence,  in  no  slight  degree,  first  arose  the  violent 
hatred  which  they  bore  to  the  Athenians. 

CIV.   But  now  Inarus  ^  son  of  Psammeticus,  king  of  that 
part  of  Libya  ^  which  borders  upon  Egypt,  makhig  his  sally  ^ 


they  were  meant  to  be)  a  sore  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and 
their  allies. 

6  Pursued,  ^c]  Literally,  hard  pressed  them  with  war.  Such  is  the 
force  of  the  phrase  no\ifA(f  Kariixov. 

7  Dispute — territories.]  An  antient  one,  says  Mitford.  We  may  suspect 
that  the  Corinthians  demanded  that  the  boundary  should  be  the  chain  of 
Mount  Gerania,  and  to  be  occupied  by  them,  and  perhaps  also  claimed  the 
port  of  Pegs. 

The  change  of  policy  among  the  M^;arian8  was,  doubtless,  brought  about 
by  the  democratical  party. 

8  Me^araJj  So  called,  1  think  with  St.  Byz.  and  Berkley,  from  the  nature 
of  the  situation,  which  is  rocky  and  cavernous.  And  so  Hesych.  explains 
it  by  Kardyiut  oUrmaray  Karctyiiovs  obcifirttc,  Kai  fiapa^pa  oUia.  Berkley 
derives  the  name  nrom  the  Arabic  nnnMrt).  Steph.  Byz.  reckons  up  six 
towns  of  thb  name.  But  neither  he  nor  his  learned  annotators  notice 
the  greatest  of  all ;  namely,  the  chief  of  the  quarters  of  Carthage,  and 
which  the  best  modern  descriptions  show  to  have  been  very  cavernous. 
As  to  the  cities  of  late  date,  they  obtained  their  appellation  from  tlie  earlier 
ones,  without  any  reference  to  their  situation.  Thu  Megara  was,  doubtless^ 
a  settlement  of  the  Cadmo-Phcenician  colony. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  situation  of  Megara,  with  a  strong  mountain 
frontier  upon  the  territory  of  Corinth,  made  it  of  great  conse<]uence  to  the 
Athenians,  to  whom,  also,  its  two  ports  were  of  considerable  importance. 

>  But  now,  4"^.]  The  dk  has  a  transitive  force,  on  which  see  Hoogev.  de 
Part  Gr. 

*  Inanu  —  Libya,]  He  is  repeatedly  called  a  Libyan  by  Herodotus, 
who  says  he  was  tne  son  of  Psammeticus,  and  a  king.  I  am  inclined  to 
conjecture  that  he  was  of  the  antient  royal  family  of  Egypt,  and  was 
descended  from  the  Psammeticus  who  died  B.  C.  61 7.  It  b  not  improbable 
that  on  Apries  being  put  to  death  by  his  chief  minister  Amasis,  his  son,  or 
some  near  relation,  established  himself  amone  the  Libyans  bordering  on 
Egypt,  from  whom  descended  this  Psammeticus,  who  would  thus  be  a 
Libyan.  This  Psammeticus  is  also  called  a  king,  by  Herod.  5,  H.  It  should 
seem  that  his  kingdom  extended  from  the  borc&s  of  Egypt  to  the  parts  of 
Cyrene ;  probably  it  was  what  afterwards  came  to  be  called  lAbifa  marma" 
rica.  There  b  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  comprehended  the  IMn^a 
propter,  which  lay  south  of  the  two  other  parts,  the  Cyrenaica  and  Mar- 
roarica. 

9  Making  his  soily,  ^-c]  i.  e.  making  it  his  strong  hold  and  sally  point. 
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from  Marea,  drew  over  the  greater  part  of  E^ypt  to  revolt 
from  king  Artaxerxes,  and,  becoming  himself  their  governor, 
called  in  ^  the  Athenians  to  his  assistance,  who  happened  to 
be  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  Cyprus  \  with  two  hundred 
ships*  of  their  own  and  the  allies.  They,  leaving  Cyprus  % 
sailed  up  the  Nile  from  the  sea,  and  making  themselves  masters 
of  the  river®,  and  two  of  the  divisions^  of  Memphis,  then  car- 


It  is  strange  that  Smith  should  mistake  an  idiom  so  common  in  our  author, 
and  indeed  the  best  writers. 

Marea  was  situated  on  what  was  called  the  tongue  or  spit  of  land  run- 
ning out,  and  separating  the  Lake  Mareods  from  the  sea. 

4  Called  in.]  *E'jrayt<r^ai^  m  the  middle  voice,  signifies  to  call  in  others 
{arceuere)  for  one's  bencsBt,  i.  e.  for  the  purposes  of  assutance,  alii- 
ance,  &c. 

» Expedition  against  Cyprus,]  We  find  by  Ctesias,  c  52.  that  this  expedi* 
tion  was  commanded  by  Uharitimis. 

6  Two  hundred  ships,]  Diodorus  makes  it  300,  But  the  number  b  plainly 
erroneous,  as  he  afterwards  himself  writes  200.  Besides,  iuuco<rlaie  is  con- 
firmed by  Isocr.  de  Pace,  from  whom  the  very  same  error  may  be  corrected 
in  Diod.  1. 13, 25.  Ctesias,  indeed,  c.  32,  says,  that  forty  Athenian  ships  pro- 
ceeded to  Egypt  auxilii  causa.  Which  Wesseling  justly  supposes  to  be  an 
error  of  the  scribes,  but  proposes  no  correction.  I  would  for  ^  read  y, 
i.  cjifty.  The  extract  from  Ctesias  appears  to  refer  only  to  the  second 
fleet  sent  out  bif  way  of  reinforcement  to  the  former,  and  consisting  of  fifty 
sail,  as  we  find  infra,  ch.  1 10.  The  very  same  mistake  (i.  e.  rptoKwr.  for  ^muc.) 
occurs  in  Aristid.  t.  2,  20.  A.  on  this  very  subject.  And  that  it  is  a  mistake 
of  the  transcribers,  is  clear  from  t.  2, 54.  C.  where  ^uucwriai:  is  found.  True 
it  is,  that  at  t.  2, 69.  A.  he  says,  wXtuoravric  it'c  Aiywirrov  nkyrtiKovra  Kai 
BiaKooiaq  rpiripiie  Svoiv  <rr6Xotv  diro€6XofAtv.  But  that  evidently  includes  the 
^y  sent  by  way  of  reinforcement. 

The  expeditions  to  Cyprus  and  Egypt  must  have  been  very  expensive  to 
the  Athenians.  But  they  were  enabled  to  support  them  by  tlie  considerable 
increase  of  contributions  from  the  allies,  anci  the  removal  of  the  treasury 
from  Delos  to  Athens;  both  which  events  are,  with  reason,  supposed  to 
have  occurred  about  this  time,  and  were  probably  the  first  acts  of 
Pericles. 

7  Leaving  Cyprus,]  They  are  censured  for  this  hasty  step  by  Raleigh, 
but  well  d^ended  by  Mitford  1,385. 

•  Rivers.]  By  this,  I  conceive,  meant  not  only  the  river  itself,  but  the 
parts  adjacent,  especiall;^  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  Athenians,  doubtless, 
passed  up  bv  the  Canopic  branch* 

»  Two  of  the  divisions.]  Not  "  two-thirds,"  as  Smith  renders  it.  Mem>- 
phb,  it  appears,  consisted  of  three  divisiotu  or  quarters^  two  on  the  west 
side,  and  one  on  the  east.  That  on  the  east,  which  is  called  Troja  by 
Danville,  was  probably  the  AtvKbv  retxoc,  the  White  Fortress  (not  wall^  as 
Hobbes  and  Smith  render).  We  may  imagine  it  to  have  been  the  court 
quarter,  and  to  have  been  so  called,  from  consisting,  chiefly,  of  the  huge  for- 
tified palace  of  the  king,  which,  doubtless,  (accordme  to  an  oriental  custom 
which  has  continued  from  the  times  of  antient  Babylon  down  to  our  own) 
comprised  the  residences  of  the  officers  of  state,  and  of  all  who  were 
attached  to  the  court,  including  a  strons  military  force.  These  royal  quar* 
tcrs  were  sometimes  several  miles  round. 

That 
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ried  their  arras  against  the  third,  called  the  White  Fortress,  in 
which  some  Medes  and  Persians  had  taken  refuge,  together 
with  such  of  the  natives  as  had  not  participated  in  the  revolt. 

CV.  The  Atlienians  then  proceeded  with  a  fleet,  and  in 
making  a  descent  at  Haliae^  had  an  engagement  with  the 
Corinthians  and  Epidamnians,  in  which  the  Corinthians  came 
off  victors  ^;  and  afterwards  the  Athenians  had  a  sea-fight  off 
Cecrjrphaleia^  with  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  in  which  they 
themselves   gained   the  victory.      After  this,  a  war   having 


That  such  b  the  true  interpretation  of  the  term  AevKbv  rcixoc,  is  plain 
from  Herod,  5,  91,  14,  lltpakatv  rdi<n  Iv  nf  AevKip  rc/x**  ^V  ^v  Me/i^t 
jcaroiicijfUroun. 

The  court  quarter,  doubtless,  derived  this  name  from  the  colour  of  the 
stone  of  which  it  was  built;  and  was  so  called,  as  the  Schol.  rightly 
observes,  by  way  of  distinction  from  the  other  two  fortified  quarters,  which 
were  walled  round  with  brick  only.  Hence  may  be  illustrated  an  oracle  in 
Herod.  3,57, 13.  'AXX*  l^rav  Iv  2i0v^  irpvravifia  AiVKd  yevjirm,  AtvKO^v^ 
T  &yop!^t  i.  e.  with  the  white  Parian  stone,  of  which  Herodotus  proceeds  to 
say  the  Prytaneum  and  Adora  were  built.  And  in  a  description  of  Persia 
(Modem  Traveller,  v.  1.  p.  164.)  is  mentioned  the  strong  hill-fort  of  Kullah 
Sufieed,  t/ie  white  forL 

'  Halia.]  Not  Halias,  as  Hobbes.  This  was  a  se&port  of  Hermione. 
The  city  and  its  territory,  called  Halias,  (which  occupied  the  chief  sea-coast 
of  Hermione)  derived  the  name  from  being  inhabited  by  fuhermeft^  inso- 
much that  St.  Byz.  calls  the  city  *A\u7e.  And  so  Diod.  1. 11.,  and  Xeno- 
phon.  The  situaUon  of  the  city  cannot  exactly  be  ascertained,  since  no 
passage  of  any  antient  writer  has  enabled  us  to  arrive  at  any  certainty.  I 
nave,  however,  reason  to  think  that  it  is  best  laid  down  by  Boccage.  The 
most  exact  antient  account  of  its  situation  is  to  be  found  in  Scylax,  p.  80. 
who  says  it  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Argolic  gulf.  There,  however,  1  conjec- 
ture for  'AXto,  *AXwtc.  I  here  formerly  conjectured  'AXaiac;  and  so,  perhaps, 
read  Diodorus.  Certainly,  to  call  it  Haitce,  (though  such  is  the  common 
mode  of  appellation)  is  incorrect ;  for  that,  as  we  learn  from  Hesych.,  was 
the  name  of  the  district. 

^  Victort,'\  Palmer  and  Duker  (after  Hudson^  remark,  that  Diod.  adjudges 
the  victory  to  the  Ai/ienians,  But  in  fact  tnere  is  no  discrepancy ;  for 
Diod.  plainly  has  reference  to  another  battle  which  took  place  some  time 
(perhaps  a  year)  afterwards,  when  the  Athenians  were  commanded  by  Mu- 
ronides ;  where,  though  the  battle  was  somewhat  undecided,  yet  he  assigns 
them  the  victory,  because  they  first  set  up  a  trophy ;  as  also  do  Lysias  and 
Aristides.  Diodorus,  however,  in  mentioning  the  Peloponnesians  as  pre- 
sent with  the  Corinthians,  seems  to  have  mixed  up  a  circumstance  wnich 
belonged  only  to  the  fomter  battle;  and  this,  too,  he  has  carelessly  omitted 
to  mention. 

3  Cecryphaleia,]  The  name  of  a  certain  promontory,  according  to  St. 
Byz.,  or,  as  our  Schol.,  Pliny,  and  others  say,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Epideaurus.  Probably  it  was  &  peninsula  ;  and  this  seems  confirmed  by  the 
origin  of  the  name,  which  (as  Wasse  very  properly  observes)  is  cognate  with 
KtKpwff6i\iov,  a  woman's  reticule.   It  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  many  names 
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arisen  between  the  Athenians  and  ^ginetas^,  a  great  sea-fight 
took  place  ofi^  ^gina  between  the  two  parties,  in  which  they 
were  assisted  by  their  respective  allies.  The  Athenians  were 
the  victors ;  and  capturing  seventy  of  their  ships,  they  made  a 
descent  on  the  island,  and  besieged  the  city,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Leocrates,  son  of  Stroebus.  Then  the  Peloponnesians, 
with  a  view  to  assist  the  ^ginetae,  conveyed  over  three 
hundred^  heavy-armed,  who  had  before  been  auxiliaries^  of 
the  Corinthians  and  Epidamnians*  The  Corinthians,  too,  and 
their  allies,  occupied  the  heights  of  Geranea^,  and  descended 
into  the  Megarian  territory,  thinking®  it  impossible  for  the 
Athenians  to  give  assistance  to  the  Megarians,  as  a  consider- 
able part  of  their  forces  was  absent,  both  at  ^gina  and  in 
Egypt :  or,  if  they  would  come  to  their  aid,  they  must  raise 
the  siege  of  ^gina.     The  Athenians,  however,  did  not  re- 


of  places  derived  from  some  resemblance,  real  or  fancied,  to  objects  in 
nature  or  art ;  and,  as  it  is  easier  to  imagine  a  similarity  of  this  sort  in  a 
pemnttda  than  in  an  itland^  so  it  was,  doubtless,  the  former. 

St.  Byz.  says,  that  near  it  iviKticav  A/ytv^rat  'A^iyvatovc.  But  as  this  is 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  the  historians  narrate,  and  as  Steph.  is  a 
writer  of  too  much  credit  to  be  suspected  of  negligence  or  falsity,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  scribe  ought  to  haye  written  AlyivriTaQ' A^ttvaloi, 

*  JEgmet€e.]  This  war  with  the  .^ginetae  seems  necessarily  to  have 
arisen  out  of  the  other ;  for  the  .^inetse  were  attached  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesians,  both  by  consanguinity  and  interest,  and  had  long  been  on  ill  terms 
with  the  Athenians. 

» Three  hundred  heavy-armed,']  It  may  seem  strange  that  no  greater  a  rein- 
forcement was  sent.  But,  perhaps,  that  was  as  large  a  force  as  they  could 
hope  to  supply  with  provisions,  while  the  Athenians  commanded  the  sea,  who 
otherwise  could  starve  them,  as  they  afterwards  did  the  Lacedemonians  at 
Sphacteria.  Besides,  they  had  hitherto  taken  no  great  part  in  the  war,  nor 
acted  as  principals,  but  only  as  auxiliaries.  And,  moreover,  the  invasion 
of  Megara  was  meant  to  be  a  diversion  of  the  enemy  from  iEgina. 

«  AtunUariet.]  These  iwiKovpoi  were,  probably,  hired  Arcadunu  ;  for  the 
Arcadians  were  the  Sunu  of  Greece.  The  above  sense  of  kiri  is  fre- 
quent. 

7  Geranea.']  Hence  it  appears,  that  these  heights  were  in  the  Megarean 
territory.  Geranea  consisted  of  a  mountain  range,  which  stretched  across 
the  isthmus,  and  obtained  its  appellation  (like  many  other  mountains)  from 
its  form,  it  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  crane  s  neck.  By  Smith  it  is 
improperly  called  vl  vroniontorv.  Dr.  Clarke,  from  actual  inspection,  says, 
it  IS  **  the  top  of  a  chain  of  hills  stretching  across  the  isthmus.'*  But,  from 
its  very  nature,  the  name  must  have  applied  to  the  whole  chain.  What  he 
calls  the  top,  is  what  is  here  meant  by  the  rA  dxpcu 

»  T^minng  it  impossible,  4'^-]  This  whole  passage  is  had  in  view  by 
Aristid.  1,  271.  B.  2,  20.  A  and  B.,  whence  it  appears  that  for  oi  Kivri<rovTis 
we  should  read  j)  ccv. 
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move  the  armament  from  ^gina,  but  those  left^  in  the  city, 
namely,  the  oldest  and  the  youngest,  proceeded  to  Megara, 
under  the  command  of  Myronides ;  and  after  an  indecisive 
engagement  against  the  Corinthians,  the  combatants  were 
separated  from  one  another,  and  each  thought  they  had  the 
better  in  the  action.  The  Athenians  (for  they,  however,  had 
rather  the  advantage),  on  the  departure  of  the  Corinthians, 
set  up  a  trophy.^^  But  the  Corinthians  being  received  with 
reproaches  by  the  older  men  in  the  city,  after  having  made 
previous  preparations  for  twelve  days,  again  went  forth,  and 
themselves  also,  in  quality  of  victors,  set  up  a  trophy  in  oppo- 
sition. Upon  this  the  Athenians,  sallying  forth  ^^  from 
Megara,  slew  those  that  erected  the  trophy,  and  engaged  with 
and  routed  the  rest. 

CVI.  The  vanquished  party  retreated,  and  some  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  them,  being  hard  pressed  in  the  pursuit, 
and  missing  their  way,  hurried  into  a  field  ^  belonging  to  a 


9  Those  left — youmetL"]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  these  words, 
which  have  been  mist^en  from  the  corulntction  not  being  properly  under- 
stood. Now,  this  cannot  be  o'l  re  trpea^vraroi  k,  o.  v»  rdv  viroXoirrutv^ 
because  Myronides  would  not  select  the  very  old,  and  the  very  young,  out 
of  those  that  remained.  The  genitive,  rdv  vTroXocTroiv,  is  put  for  the  nomi- 
native, ot  being  understood,  ^e  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  §  297,  3,  And  the  words 
oi  ri  iroEa€vTaToi^  &c.  are  thus  in  apposition,  and  exegetical,  either  sisni- 
fying  that  those  \eh  were  only  the  very  old  and  the  very  young :  or  that, 
together  with  the  vien  of  miiitari/  age  remaining,  the  olcf  men  and  boys 
marched  forth.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  chiefly  composed  of  the 
latter;  hence,  the  taunts  of  the  elder  Corinthians. 

»o  Set  up  a  tropht^  ]  They  were  certainly  justified  in  so  doing.  At  least, 
in  modern  times,  when,  after  a  drawn  battle,  one  party  retires,  and  leaves 
the  other  in  possession  of  the  field,  it  is  thought  to  be  yielding  up  all 
claim  to  the  victory.  Yet  there  are  exceptions;  for  when  a  battle  has 
been  fought  by  one  army  to  impede  another  in  the  accomplishment  of  any 
important  object,  and  then  the  other  leaves,  indeed,  the  field  of  battle,  but 
goes  forward  and  executes  Us  desi^  unimpeded,  that  is  not  thought  to 
resign  the  victory.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  was  seen  in  the  battle  of 
Borodino. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Diodorus  assigns  the  victory  to  the  Athenians, 
and  says  that  they  slew  many  of  the  Corinthians. 

1 1  Sallying  forth,]  Here  I  would,  with  the  most  numerous  and  valuable 
MSS.,  read  U€oij^rjffavrecy  a  term  used  by  all  the  best  writers.  That  of 
Ik^oTjtravTic,  followed  by  Hobbes  and  Smith,  is  far  less  suitable.  Nor  do  I 
know  any  one  example  of  Uiocua  in  the  sense  salli/  forth.  I  would  observe, 
that  this  whole  passage  is  had  in  view  by  Aristid.  1. 1 .  269  and  270. 

»  Field.]  Or  dose  ;  for  such  is  the  primary  sense  of  x*^iov.  It  some- 
times,  however,  denoted  a  /otth,  or  large  portum  of  ground,  inclosed  and 
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private  person,  which  chanced  to  be  encompassed  with  a 
great  ditch,  so  that  there  was  no  outlet.  The  Athenians  ob- 
serving this,  hemmed  them  in  in  front^  with  the  heavy-armed, 
and  stationing  the  light-armed  around,  stoned^  all  those  that 
had  entered.  A  heavy  calamity  was  this  to  the  Corinthians  ! 
The  bulk  of  the  army,  however,  effected  their  retreat  home. 

CVII.  About  this  time  the  Athenians  began  to  build  their 
long  walls  to  the  sea,  both  that  to  Phalerus  and  that  to 
Piraeus.  And  now  the  Phocians,  going  to  war  with  the 
Dorians,  the  mother-country  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  consisting 
of  the  three  towns,    Baeum  S   Cytinium,  and   Erineus,  and 


separated  from  the  rest.  And  so  in  the  New  Testament.  See  Schleusn. 
Lex.  and  Wahl's  Clavis.  The  latter  seems  the  sense  here  ;  for  the  x^P">^ 
appears  to  have  had  a  name  (which  we  can  hardly  suppose  a  simple  field 
would),  since,  when  Diod.  says  the  battle  was  fought  iv  ry  Xt-^oiuvy 
KtfuaXi^  I  think  (with  Wessel.)  that  he  means  this/arm  .*  and  that,  with  his 
usual  negligence,  he  makes  it  the  field  of  battle.  That  names  were  orisi- 
nallv  given  to  /arms,  we  mav  infer  from  Psalm  49, 11.  "And  they  call  the 
lands  after  their  own  names.*'  And  so  infra,  108.,  we  have  CEnophytay  i.  e. 
plots  of  vineyard  ground.  The  close  could  not,  however,  have  been 
large ;  for  otherwise  the  complete  stoning  could  not  have  taken  place. 

^  Front.l  i.  e.  in  the  entrance  of  the  field. 

3  Stoned.]  For  the  light-armed  were  chiefly  composed  of  slingers.  This 
unsparing  crueltv  chiefly  tended  to  generate  and  perpetuate  that  violent 
animosity  towards  them,  of  which  the  Athenians  afterwards  tasted  the  bitter 
fruits. 

1  BiPum,  Cytinitem,  and  Erineus^]  These  must  be  understood  as  being 
in  apposition  with,  and  exegetical  of,  the  preceding  Autpias  (for  Autpida), 
the  name  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  name  of  the  country,  on  which  see 
Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  §  429,  9,  On  the  thing  itself  see  Herod.  8,  51.  The  towns 
were,  doubtless,  small,  and  are  seldom  mentioned  by  writers.  The  pro- 
vince itself  was  a  petty  wedge-like  nook  of  rugged  territory,  chiefly  en- 
closed within  the  ranges  of  (£ta  and  Pindus,  or  Parnassus.  Between  the 
account  of  Thucyd.,  and  that  of  some  other  authors,  there  appears  to  be 
a  discrepancy.  The  former  reckons  only  three  towns;  probably  because 
they  were  all  that  were  originally  settled  by  the  Dorians.  Though  Pindus 
was  added,  and  afterwards  some  others,  which  before  had  been  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Dryopes.  Thus,  the  Schol.  on  Pind.  Pyth.  1,  121.,  speaks 
of  six. 

Here  I  cannot  but  notice  the  erroneous  manner  in  which  these  names 
are  often  spelt.  Ermeumy  I  find  put  down  by  Mr.  Mitford,  and  in  some 
maps,  as  Ur.  Butler's.  Now  it  is  certain,  from  Steph.  Byz.,  and  Tzetzes 
on  Lycoph.,  that  the  nominative  is  *Epivt6Q,  The  latter  rightly  derives  the 
name  from  a  sort  of  fig  grown  there,  and  there  only,  as  says  the  Etym. 
Mag.  Thus,  Olynthus  had  a  similar  derivation,  on  wnich  see'supra.  The 
orthography  of  our  author  here  is  confirmed  by  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Tzetzes, 
Conon  Narrat.,  Scylax,  p.  24.  Scymnus  Chius,  v.  591.  Pliny,  1.  4,  7.  and 
^schines,  p.  45. 

To 
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having  taken  one^  of  them,  the  Lacedaemonians  went  to  their 
assistance^  with  1500*  of  their  own  heavy-armed,  and  10,000 
of  the  allies,  commanded  by  Nicomedes,  son  of  Cleombrotus, 
regent  of  king  Plistoanax^  son  of  Pausanias,  who  was  yet  in 
his  minority ;  and  having  compelled  the  Phocians  to  restore 
the  city  on  terms  ^,  they  were  returning  back  again.  And 
now,  as  to  going  by  sea,  if  they  should  attempt  to  pass  by  the 
Crisaean  ^  gulf,  the  Athenians  had  sailed  round  thither  with  a 
fleet,  and  were  ready  to  hinder  them ;  and  to  go  by  Geranea 
did  not  seem  to  be  safe  for  them,  as  the  Athenians  were  in 
possession  of  Megara  and  Pegse.  Besides  that,  Geranea  was 
diflicult  to  pass,  and  was  constantly  guarded  by  the  Athenians, 


To  exactly  fix  the  situation  of  these  towns  is  no  easy  matter.  Steph. 
Byz.  says,  that  Erineus  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus.  One  might 
suspect  that  he  wrote  Pindutf  but  that  Parnassus  was  a  long  chain  of 
mountains  which  probably  joined  the  chain  of  (Eta.  And  our  &hoI.  says, 
that  they  were  all  -irtpi  rbv  Udpvatraov.  That  they  were  all  very  small 
towns,  I  find  from  Aristid.  2,  147.  A. 

*  Having  taken  one,]  Diod.  says,  that  the  Phocians  had  seized  all  the 
three  towns. 

3  Went  to  their  assistance.']  With  that  religious  regard  to  their  mother 
country,  which  distinguished  the  Lacedaemonians. 

■•  1 500 — 10,000.]  Making  as  Mitford  thinks,  together  with  the  light- 
armed,  25,000  men.    But  this  seems  on  overrated  estimate. 

*  King  Piistoamix,]  BaaiXnaQ  is  usually  joined  yrith  Uavaavlov,  and 
Thucyd.  has  been  censured  by  Meurs  for  calling  him  so,  since  he  was  only 
Begent,  Duker,  however,  urges  that  he  is  so  called  by  Plutarch  and 
others.  Yet  he  grants  that  it  may  be  joined  with  ttXcmtt.  Certainly  it 
may,  and  I  think  ought.  So  it  was  taken  by  Diodor.  and  the  Schol.  August. ; 
and  this  mode  of  interpretation  b  adopted  by  Gottleb.  and  Gail. 

6  On  terms.]  Namely,  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  evacuate  the  place, 
and  depart  without  molestation ;  including,  perhaps,  some  engagement  on 
the  part  of  the  Phocians,  that  they  should  not,  in  future,  molest  the  Dorians. 
So  Diodor.  says :  Toi)£  ri  Atapuig  xai  ^oirctc  ditiXXaUv,  where  see  Wass.  The 
naval  force  here  employed  ampunted,  as  we  learn  from  Diodorus,  to  50  ships. 

7  Crisiean.]  I  have  adopted  the  reading  Kpuraiov,  which  is  supported  by 
six  of  the  best  MSS.  And  so  Bekker  and  Goeller  edite,  though  tney  make 
no  remark.  My  reasons  are  these.  The  same  is  written  by  Herod.  8,  52., 
and  is  restored  to  iEschyl.  P.  V.  505.  by  Dr.  Blomfield,  who  remarks,  that 
Kpitra  is  found  in  Piud.  Isthm.  2,  26.  Anton.  Liberal,  c.  8.  Etym.  Mas. 
p.  515,  18.  and  in  Homer,  there  cited  by  him,  as  also  the  Schol.  on  Lvcoph. 
1070.  Eustath.  p.  279.  and  Hesych.  And  I  would  add,  that  so  Aristid. 
read  here,  as  appears  from  1,  272.,  and  Diod.  Sic.  t.  5.  p.9S.  The  same 
occurs  in  Honj.  11.  (3,  52a  Kpi<rav  ^al^kriv,  Pind.  Pyth.  5,  49.  and  6,  18. 
KpKraXog.  Isocr.  p.  524.  Kptoaiov  irUwv.  Steph.  Byz.  Kpha,  and  Kpicraiov 
irkSiov.  Suidas,  Kpurcuog  KSXirog,  xpttraia  dk  ^6\a9<ra ;  in  which  last  passage, 
however,  I  would  read  Kpijtraia,  i.  e.  Cretensis,  as  also  in  Zonar.  p.  1256. 
The  same  error  ought  to  be  corrected  in  Pausan.  10, 13, 5.  and  Max.  Tyr.  t.  2> 
251.  Reiske. 
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who  also  were  ready  to  exclude  them  from  that  course.  TTiey 
thereforedetermined  to  wait  there,  and,  watching®  their  opportu- 
nity in  Boeotia,  consider  by  what  way  they  might  most  securely 
effect  their  passage.  Another  reason  ^,  too,  influenced  their  stay 
there;  namely,  that  some  citizens*^  of  Athens  were  privately 
soliciting  them  thither,  hoping  to  abplish  democracy,  and  put 
a  stop  to  the  erection  of  the  long  walls,  which  were  then 
building.  The  Athenians,  however,  sallied  forth  against  them 
en  masse;  and  of  the  Argives  1000,  and  of  the  other  allies 
each^^  according  to  their  quota,  the  whole  force  amounting  to 
14,000  ^^  men.  They  had  undertaken  this  expedition  against 
them,  as  supposing  that  they  would  be  at  a  loss  which  way  to 
effect  their  passage,  and  partly  through  a  suspicion  ^^  of  the 


9  Waif  and  watch,']  Both  significations  are  included  in  irtptfuivaffij  at 
which  roust  be  understood  rbv  Kcupbv,  which  is  tuppUed  in  Dionys.  Hal. 
Ant  50, 9,  14.  Diodor.  says  they  wintered  in  Boeotia. 

9  Another  reason.]  Such  is  the  full  sense  expressed  in  the  idiomatical 
formula  rb  ii  rt  caj,  which  is  rightly  explained  by  Bauer  partim  etiam.  An 
ignorance  of  this  caused  the  librarn  to  alter  the  reading  to  res'  en,  which 
has  been  rashly  caught  up  by  Benedict. 

It  appears  from  Diod.  Sic  that  the  Lacedaemonians  employed  themselvesy 
during  their  stay  in  Bceotia,  in  enlarging  the  walls  of  Thebes,  and  in  sub- 
jecting the  other  cities,  in  order,  it  £ould  seem,  to  form  a  balance  against 
the  Athenians. 

»o  Citizens  of  Athens,]  These  persons  were  of  the  Aristocratical  party, 
who,  as  M itford  observes  (v.  2.  590.), "  so  far  from  considering  Lacedaemon 
as  a  hostile  state,  looked  towards  it  for  relief  from  the  oppression  which 
they  suffered  under  the  present  administration  of  their  country,  and  for  the 
restoration  of  that  constitution  under  which  Athens  had  become  great,  and 
without  which  they  thought  it  could  not  long  flourish.'* 

» »  Each  according — auota,]  Such  seems  to  be  here  the  sense  of  ii>c  tKotrrov, 
which  is  omitted  by  Valla,  and  by  Hobbes  incorrectly  rendered,  **  as  they 
could  be  gotten  together."  It  literally  signifies  "  each  in  their  order,"  as 
1,  67.  and  elsewhere.  This,  however,  does  not  imply  that  aU  the  ajlies 
were  present,  since  there  would  scarcelv  be  time  to  call  them  together. 

12  14,000.]  Mitford  says  that,  with  the  cavalry  and  the  atten£ng  slaves, 
the  number  could  scarcely  be  less  than  50,000. 

»3  Through  a  suspicion.]  I  have  here  adopted  viro\//ta,  from  the  con- 
jecture of  Benedict  and  Poppo,  which  is  supported  by  the  reading  of  two  of 
the  best  MSS.  And  to  the  same  opinion  1  myself  came  long  ago ;  for  the 
^v  is  of  no  authority,  and  was  only  introduced  from  a  misconception  of 
the  construction,  (of  which  Goeller  adduces  several  examples),  or  from  the 
following  ^X^.   Now,  that  being  removed,  vwo^/ia  must  be  the  true  reading. 

With  respect  to  the  xal  n  icaj,  here,  with  far  less  judgment,  Benedict 
(after  Gottleb.)  would  read  Kalroi  koi  This  elegant  formula  signifies  partim 
etiam;  and  though  it  seems  to  be  little  known  to  editors  and  critics,  the 
following  are  only  a  few  of  the  examples  which  I  have  noticed.  Pausan,  3, 
6, 5.  5,  22,  9.  7,  9,  3.  Plutarch  Sertor,  c.  15.  Cic.  15.  Appian.  T.  1.  46, 18. 
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intended  abolition  of  democracy.  The  Athenians  were  also 
joined  by  some  Thessalian  horse,  who  came  in  pursuance  of  a 
treaty  of  alliance :  these,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  action, 
went  over  to  the  Lacedaemonians. 

CVIII.  A  battle  *  taking  place  in  Tanagra  of  Boeotia,  the 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  came  off  victors,  though  there 
was  a  great  slaughter  on  both  sides.  Then  the  Lacedae- 
monians, proceeding  into  the  territory  of  Megara,  and  cutting 
down  the  trees  %  returned  home  by  the  way  of  Geranea  and 
the  isthmus.  On  the  sixty-second  day  after  this  battle,  the 
Athenians  went  on  an  expedition  against  the  Boeotians,  under 
the  command  of  Myronides^,  and  conquering  them  in  a  battle 
at   (£nophyta%  made   themselves   masters   of  Boeotia  and 


Arrian  Ex.  Al.  1,  29,  2.  1,  23,  5.  2,  6, 9.  and  10, 1 1.  Joseph  779,  36.  Soph. 
Phil.  274  and  508. 

The  tusmchn,  here  mentioned,  was  especially  excited  by  the  long  stay 
made  by  r^icomedes,  in  Boeotia,  which  they  thought  boded  no  good  to 
them ;  and,  suspecting  intmue,  they  sallied  forth  against  Nicomedes  and 
his  troops,  without  waiting  tor  them  to  make  an  attempt  to  pass. 

I  A  oaitle.]  It  appears  by  Diod.  that  the  engagement  lastea  two  days,  and 
that  the  victory  was  undecided.  Wessel.  remarks  that  both  parties  claimed 
it  (and  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  quality  of  victors,  sent  tenths  to  Delphi)^ 
but  that  (as  Aristid.  observes,  Panath.  p.  272.)  the  Athenians  had  the  better 
claim  to  it.  Yet,  probably,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  left  masters  of  the 
field;  and  even  Anstid.,  the  panegyrist  of  Athens  (l,  172.),  admits  that  the 
Athenians  were  worsted.  At  all  events  the  Lacedaemonians  accomplished 
their  purpose  in  spite  of  the  Athenians;  and  the  battle  had  all  the  effects  of 
a  victory.  Diodor.,  indeed,  asserts  that  the  battle  was  succeeded  by  a  tjuce 
of  four  months,  but  says  nothing  about  the  return  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Yet  the  Lacedaemonians  could  have  no  other  object  in  view.  Though  at 
the  same  time  there  was  probably  a  truce;  for,  otherwise,  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  how  they  could  make  their  way  over  Geranea.  The  Athenian 
democrats  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  them ;  indeed  nothing  but  their 
fear  of  an  attack  from  the  Lacedaemonians  could  justify  the  impolicy  of 
endeavouring  to  stop  an  army  in  its  progress  home. 

*  CutHnftdoum  the  trees  J]  i.  e.  vines,  olives,  and  other  fruit  trees.  Not  the 
woods,  as  Hobbes  and  Smith  ill  render.  For,  as  Mitford  remarks,  **  it  could 
little  answer  thdr  purpose  to  delay  their  march  by  such  laborious  work  as 
cutting  down  woods."  This,  it  may  be  observed,  was  a  sort  of  Gothic  or 
Tartarian  mode  then  commonly  practised  in  war,  and,  indeed,  continued  to 
the  present  day  in  Greece,  and  throughout  the  eastern  countries. 

3  Mvronides,]     See  Suid.  in  v.  and  Arist.  Lys.  SCO — 9. 

*  (Enophyta.]  This  was  not  so  much  a  town  as  a  plot  of  ground 
forming  one  farm  or  hamlet.  See  supra  c.  106,  I.  Indeed  the  whole  of 
the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Tanagra  was,  as  appears  from  Dicearchus, 
iXoifS^tn-oc,  Koi  oivta  rif  yevofuvift  Kard  Boujriav  rrpuTtvovffa,  Polyaen. 
Strat.  1, 35, 1  &  2.  has  some  matter  on  the  subject  of  this  battle,  and  espe- 
cially makes  mention  of  a  stratagem  then  adopted  by  Myronides. 

VOL.  1.  O  It 
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Phocis,  dismantled^  the  wall  of  the  Tanagreans,  and  took, 
as  hostages,  an  hundred  of  ^  the  wealthiest  persons  from  the 
Locri  Opuntii,  and  finally  put  a  conclusion  to  their  own  long 
walls.^  After  this,  the  ^ginetae  capitulated  with  the  Athe- 
nians, conditioning  to  dismantle  their  walls,  deliver  up  their 
ships,  and  pay  tribute  for  the  future.  Then  the  Athenians, 
mider  the  command  of  Tolmides,  son  of  Tolmaeus,  cruised 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  victory  here  gained  was  so  much  the  more 
honourable  to  the  Athenians,  since  their  troops  could  not  have  been  of  the 
best  description,  considering  the  severe  loss  they  had  lately  sustained  at 
Tanagra,  and  the  strong  force  employed  in  £gypt.  Nay  Aristides,  t.  2, 1 50. 
says,  MvputviitjCf  rois  "Kpio^vraTovg  r&v  troKirCav  Itayayutv,  &€.  It  was, 
indeed,  thought  to  be  more  glorious  than  those  of  Marathon  and  Platsa, 
and  such  as  fell  were  found  honoured  with  sepulture  in  the  CEnophyta. 
Mitf.  observes,  that  no  detail  of  the  battle  remained  in  the  time  of  Diodorus. 
That,  however,  is  more  than  he  was  warranted  in  asserting ;  since,  from 
some  fragments  of  Theopompus  adduced  by  Marx,  on  Ephor.  p.  224.  we 
may  suppose  that  that  historian  entered  not  a  little  into  detail.  Several 
circumstances,  too,  mav  be  gathered  from  Diod.,  Aristid.,  Polyeenus  just 
cited,  Frontin.  2,  4,  and  4,  7.  Plato  Menex.  c.  13.  and  Alcibiad.  c.  8.  and 
Plutarch  Apophth. 

5  Dismantled,]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  true  sense  of  wipiTXov,  a  term 
which  often  occurs  in  Thucyd.,  and  sometimes  in  Xenophon  and  Polybius. 
It  is  explained  by  the  Schol.  ica^ciXov.  But  that  term  signifies  io  pidldoum^ 
whereas  this  only  denotes  to  beat  down  the  battlements,  and  make  the 
walls  unfit  for  defence;  a  distinction  which  not  being  attended  to,  has 
occasioned  much  needless  obscurity  in  various  passages  of  the  Greek  writers. 

Tanagra  being  a  border  district  of  Boeotia  towards  Attica,  seems  always 
to  have  nourished  a  peculiarly  bitter  spirit  towards  the  Athenians.  Hence 
the  first  effects  of  its  wrath  usually  fell  upon  iheni.  See  3,  91. 

It  appears  from  Diod.  that  there  were  other  actions  also  performed  by 
Myronides  in  this  successful  campaign,  as  that  he  advanced  into  Thessaly  as 
far  as  Pharsalus,  to  chastise  the  mhabitants  for  their  late  perfidy ;  but  with 
little  effect,  except  that  of  plunder  and  ravage,  for  he  failed  in  an  attempt 
upon  Pharsalus. 

«  An  hundred  of,  ^c]  By  taking  these  hostages,  we  may  presume  that 
the  Locrians  were  more  decidedly  in  the  Lacedeemonian  interest  than  the 
Phocians.  On  this  subject  may  be  consulted  Pind.  Olymp.  9.  and  Bocckb. 
ExpLPind.  p.  188. 

t  Their  own  long  wallt.]  The  one  four,  and  the  other  five  miles  in 
length.  And  thus  Athens  and  Piraeus  came  to  be  considered  as  two  parts 
of  one  city,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  upper  and  the  lower  town. 
How  it  happened  that  maritime  situations  for  creat  cities  were  antientlv 
avoided,  and  how  in  after  times  the  defect  of  such  situations  was  remedied, 
by  forming  a  port,  has  been  before  shown.  When,  however,  the  distance 
was  great,  the  communication  between  them  might,  in  time  of  war,  be 
interrupted  by  any  enemy  superior  in  the  field ;  and  this  to  a  city  like 
Athens,  which  aimed  at  empire,  and  had  many  enemies,  and  often  much  of 
its  domestic  forces  on  distant  service,  was  peculiarly  inconvenient.  To 
obviate  this,  as  also  in  the  spirit  of  Themistocles,  which  long  animated  the 
Athenian  councils,  and  agreeably  to  the  plan  for  insuring  safetv,  as  well  as 
mming  at  dominion,  Ctynon,  it  is  believed,  planned,  and  Pericles  executed, 
the  noble  work  in  question. 
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round  Peloponnesus,  and  burnt  the  naval  arsenal®  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  took  Chalcis  ^  a  city  of  the  Corinthians,  and 


^  Naval  arsefial,]  Or  dock,  in  which  ships  w#e  laid  up  and  preserved 
for  future  use.    This  was  Gythium. 

9  Chaicis']  This  was  not  in  the  territory  of  Corinth,  but  a  Corinthian 
colony  in  iEtolia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus,  and,  like  most  other  Corin- 
thian settlements  on  the  coasts  of  i£toIia,  Acarnania,  Epirus,  &c.  chosen 
with  great  judgment.  The  Athenians,  it  may  be  observed,  had  now  strength 
to  attempt  offensive  operations,  secure  in  their  long  walls,  and  encouraged 
by  their  late  victories. 

As  to  the  cruise  round  Peloponnesus,  Thucyd.  only  gives  the  general 
heads;  and  Mitford  does  no  more;  though  not  a  few  important  circum- 
stances may  be  obtained  from  Diodor.  and  Polyaen.  Stratag.  3, 3.  From 
the  former  we  learn  that,  though  no  one  hacl  ever  before  ventured  to 
ravage  Laconia,  Tolmaeus  undertook  to  do  it  with  only  1000  heavy-armed 
on  board  the  fleet,  accompanied,  we  may  suppose,  with  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  light>armed.  These  being  granted  him,  he,  by  a  clever  stratagem, 
contrived  to  procure  the  co-operation  of  5000  others  of  the  choicest  men. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  50  sail.  First,  he  touched  at  Methone  in  Laconia 
and  took  the  place ;  but  the  Lacedemonians  coming  up,  he  was  obUged  to 
decamp.  He  then  not  onl^  burnt  the  arsenal  at  Gythium,  but  took  the 
city,  and  ravaged  the  terntory  (on  which  see  Pausan.  1, 27.  and  Aristid. 
Panath.  p.  271.).  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Zacynthus  and  Cephallenia 
(for  1  would  read  Itrkkvot  \Bia\  riiQ  Kttpakriviag  dg  ZdKwSrov);  and  subduing 
them  both,  he  crossed  over  to  Naupactus,  and  taking  it  by  a  coup  de  main, 
settled  there  the  Messenians.  It  should,  indeed,  appear  from  Thucyd.,  that 
this  last  circumstance  took  place  a  short  time  before  (see  supra,  c.  103.),  but 
the  words  are  not  certain,  and  it  is  probably  as  Diodorus  relates,  since  there 
is  thus  assigned  a  reason  why  the  Athenians  took  Naupactus  from  the  Ix>cri- 
ans ;  they  having,  it  may  be  supposed,  participated  with  the  Phocians  in  the 
late  hostilities  against  Athens. 

The  above  passage  of  Diodorus  seems  to  have  been  had  in  view  by  Po- 
lysnus,  1. 3,  3. ;  and  from  thence  the  corruptions  of  that  passage  may  be 
emended ;  though  such  has  been  done  by  Masvick,  except  that  K)r  Ua^ov 
he  would  read  Hkovtcu  But  the  true  reading  is  Uovtrtov,  and  di]  must  be 
altered  to  dvai.    On  the  number  of  ships  emploved  both  authors  coincide. 

There  is  also  a  passage  of  Pausan.  l ,  27, 6.  which  is  of  importance  to- 
wards supplying  information  with  respect  to  this  expedition ,  and  as  it  is 
(though  the  editors  notice  it  not)  miserably  corrupt,  1  will  cite  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  emendation.  To\fiicT}Q  8c  'A^**  vavaiv  rfyovfiivog  dXKovc  re 
iKOKUMTf  Kol  TltkoirovvTitr'nav  Hjv  ^wp'**'*  *^***  viftovrai  rj)v  vapaKiav  koI  Aaj»- 
daifiovibtv  Inl  Tv^Ufi  rd  viytpta  ivktrprffrt,  Kal  riav  HipioiKutv  'Evtoiav  iTKe 
Koi  ryv  Kv^tipltav  vfi<rov.  For  vavaiv  1  read  vavoi  v,  i.  e.  irtvriiKovra^ 
Then  the  following  words  are  (as  the  editors  have  seen)  corrupt ;  but 
not  to  be  emended  by  reading  rd  t&v  trepioiKutv,  which  would  make  bad 
worse.  It  is  strange  that  no  one  has  perceived  that  the  error  centres  in 
Eif€oiav,  which  can  have  no  place  here ;  for  that  island  formed  part  of  the 
Athenian  dominions.  For  Ev^oiav  I  would  read  fikv  Boidg,  Boiee  (not  Boia, 
as  in  D'Anville  and  Dr.  Butler)  is  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  just 
opposite  to,  and  only  a  few  miles  from,  Cythera,  a  little  aflerwards  men- 
tioned. See  Pausan.  1. 1,  426, 431, 432,  and  433.  What  is  meant  by  the 
rwv  TTtpwlKiav,  and  especially  as  regards  the  Cytherians,  is  plain  from  Thu- 
cyd. 4, 54.  where  see  note. 
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defeated  the  Sicyonians  in  a  battle  consequent  upon  a  descent 
on  their  territory. 

CIX.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  still  re- 
mained '  in  Egypt ;  and  various  were  the  circumstances  and 
incidents  ^  of  the  war  in  which  they  were  engaged.  For,  first, 
they  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  Egypt;  and  Arta- 
xerxes  sends  Megabazus,  a  Persian  ^,  to  Lacedsemon,  with  a 
sum  of  money,  in  order  to  induce  the  Peloponnesians  to 
invade  Attica,  and  thus  divert  the  Athenians  from  Egypt. 
But  when  the  business  which  brought  him  thither  met  with  no 
success  %  and  his  funds  were  expended  to  no  purpose,  Mega- 
bazus  returned  back  to  Asia,  carrying  with  him  the  rest  of  the 


From  that  diligent  and  faithful  collector  of  antiauarian  and  historical 
facts,  therefore,  we  gain  a  piece  of  information  of  which  we  should  other- 
wise have  been  ignorant.  More  he  also  adds,  which  Ulustrates  the  too 
brief  language  of  our  author,  but  for  which  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  itself. 

1  SHU  remmnedf  tri  ifrkfjuvov,]  Bekker,  however,  and  Goeller  edit 
Iwtfuvov.  But  the  m  is  too  important  to  the  sense  to  be  dispensed  with. 
I  would  read,  from  some  MSS.,  In  ifuvov.  The  ex  arose  from  the  in  pre- 
ceding. The  Greeks  used  the  phrases  fikvtiv  iv  nvi,  iirifAkvdv  nvt  or  ivi 
rivi,  but  not,  if  I  remember,  tTrifjitvtiv  iv  nvt, 

^  Incidents,]  For  a  full  account  of  these  minute  particulars  see  Diod. 
Sic.  1. 11, 77.,  between  whom  and  Thucyd.  there  is  no  real  discrepancjr,  but 
merely  such  a  semblance  of  it  as  arises  from  a  general,  compared  with  a 
particular,  statement. 

3  A  Persian,  dvdpa  Il6p<rfiv,]  Smith  and  Gottleb.  translate  this,  *^  a 
Persian  noble."  But  there  was  properly  no  such  thing  as  nobility  in  the 
empire  of  Persia.  Nay,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  phrase  denotes  any 
dignity  or  distinction;  though  there  are  passages  of  Herodot.  (as  4, 143  and 
144.)  which  countenance  this.  As  to  the  passages  here  adduced  by 
Gottleb.  2,  29.  dviip  *A€dtjpirTic,  and  dvdptc  *A^tjvalot,  those  are  quite  of 
another  kind.  Considering,  however,  the  circumstances  of  the  empire  so 
recently  conquered  and  held  by  the  warlike  Persians,  it  is  possible  that  the 
nomen  gentile  Dlptnjc  ^vrjp  carried  with  it  a  sort  of  dignity,  of  which  those 
who  bore  it  were  proud,  just  as  the  Norman  barons,  who  accompanied 
Duke  William  in  his  conquest  of  England,  and  settled  there,  always  boasted 
of  their  Norman  descent,  and  were  proud  to  add  the  name  Norman  to  their 
Christian  name. 

^  Met  with  no  success,]  At  ov  Trpox^pn  1  would  subaud,  not  rd  Kard 
cKSrrovy  but  irpdyfia,  or  ipyov,  which  is  supplied  in  Puusan.  2,  1,  5.  And 
a  little  further  on,  for  oif  vpoix'^pn^o.v  dpxnv  I  would  read  o.  irpotx*^pti<nv 
a.,  from  MSS.  The  reading  of  the  Cod.  Vind.  o.  w,  ipyov  is  from  the 
margin. 

The  method  of  bribery  here  (so  honourably  for  the  Lacedaemonians) 
vainly  employed,  is  such,  as  the  most  despotic  empires  by  resorting  to, 
have  ever  betrayed  their  weakness* 
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money;  and  the  king  sends  Megabyzus^  son  of  Zopyrus,  a 
Persian,  with  a  considerable  force  ^;  who,  proceeding  thither 
by  land,  defeated  the  Egyptians  and  their  allies  in  battle,  and 
drove  the  Greeks  out  of  Memphis,  and  at  last  shut  them  up 
in  the  island  of  Prosopis^,  where  they  besieged  them  for  a 
year  and  six  months,  until,  by  draining  the  channel,  and  draw- 
ing the  water  off  another  way,  he  caused  the  ships  to  be 
aground,  and  most  of  the  island  to  become  continent;  and 
then,  crossing  oyer  with  his  land-forces,  he  carried  the  island 
by  assault. 


5  MegabyzuiJ]  So  I  read,  with  the  best  MSS.,  and  the  editions  of 
Bekker  andGoeller.  And  I  would  add,  that  a  similar  emendation  is  made 
by  Porson  onAthen.  p.  248.  A.  This  orthography  occurs,  and  of  this  vsry 
penariy  at  Herod.  5,  160.  4,  43.  So  also  Appian,  t.  2.  725,  87.  ritv  iv 
*E^a<fi  Ttie  'ApHfjuSog  Upka  5v  McydCv^ov  riyovvrau  On  this  appellation, 
and  its  force,  much  has  been  said  by  Kuhn.  Perizon.,  and  Gronov.  on 
^lian,  V.  H.  L.  2,  2.,  and  Hemsterhus.  on  Lucian,  1,  134.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  true  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  this,  that  'ULiy&tvT^oq  was  ori- 
ginally a  name  of  office  and  dignity ;  and,  as  it  seems,  ecclesiastical.  To 
this  purpose  the  above  critics  adduce  Strabo,  p.  909.  *ltpkaLQ  -~  c^q  Uiikcvv 
VityatvT^ovQ.,  and  Hesych.,  to  which  I  add  the  passage  of  Appian,  above 
cited,  and  a  very  cunous  one  of  Theophyl.  Simoc.  p.  19.  D.,  which  hat 
escaped  all  the  commentators,  and  which  proves  that  the  Persians  were 
accustomed  to  bear  appellations  of  dignity  derived  from  office :  ^SKov  Sk 
nkpffatc  Ik  rwv  i^UMffidrutv  irpocayopivta^i  Sunrtp  dxo^tovvrwv  riiQ  Ik  riiQ 
yiwiitniaQ  ovouaffiaq  itrt^ptff^ai.  Such,  too,  is  tne  case  at  the  present  day, 
throughout  tne  whole  of  the  east.  Gronov.,  moreover,  shows  that  that 
was  the  name  g^ven  to  the  prefects  of  the  magi  and  of  the  priests.  Yet,  it 
would  seem  from  Hesych.,  who  says,  that  the  name  Meyatv^oi  denoted  koI 
ol  rijQ  'AprkiuZoQ  Upiig,  Kal  oi  (TTpartjyoi  tov  llkpfftav  (3affikii$>Q,  that  it  com- 
prehended mUUary  as  well  as  cwU  rank.  But,  passibli/,  that  which  had  ori- 
ginally been  a  name  of  office  and  dignity,  bec^e  at  length  a  mere  proper 
name. 

^  With  a  considerable  force.]  This,  as  we  find  from  Diodor.,  had  been 
collected  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  457.  The  autumn  and  winter 
had  been  employed  in  discipUmng  them ;  and,  in  the  following  spring,  they 
were  led  to  their  destination.  Diod.  says,  these  were  accompanied  by  a 
fleet  of  300  ships. 

7  Protopit  ]  Of  this  place  little  is  said  by  the  geographers.  It  is  con- 
founded with  the  nome  of  Prosopis,  afterwards  called  Nicion,  from  its 
capital.  But  so  extensive  a  tract,  though  insular,  could  not  be  defensible  by 
any  army  however  great.  It  was,  we  find,  an  island,  and  probably  that 
from  which  the  nome  derived  its  name.  Doubtless,  it  was  an  island  not  so 
much  in  the  Nile  as  formed  by  two  branches  of  it,  or  one  formed  by  the 
Nile  and  a  very  wide  and  deep  canal,  whidi  would  well  answer  to  the  term 
of  our  author,  it^ipyxa.  In  one  of  these  branchet  the  Athenian  triremes 
lay ;  and  that  the  Persians  contrived  to  dry,  by  drawing  off  the  water,  and 
making  it  run  in  the  other  branch. 

In  what  part  of  the  nome  this  island  was  situated  it  is  impossible  to 
say.    Probably,  somewhere  on  Uie  branch  called  the  Agathos  deemon. 
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CX*  Thus  were  the  afiairs  of  the  Greeks  brought  to  ruin 
after  a  war  of  six  years,  and  a  few  only  out  of  many,  passing 
through  Libya  to  Cyrene,  were  saved*,  while  the  rest  and  the 
greater  part  perished.  Thus  Egypt  passed  again  under  the 
dominion  of  the  king  of  the  Persians,  except  the  tract  oi  ^  marsh- 


1  A  few  —  $aved.'\  This  appears  to  be  little  reconcileable  with  the 
statement  of  Diod.,  who  (in  a  passage  of  rhetorical  hyperbole),  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  their  passing  throueh  Libya  to  Cyrene,  adds  others ;  namely, 
that,  after  burning  their  stranded  vessels,  they,  resolving  to  act  worthy  of 
their  reputation,  and  with  a  valour  exceeding  that  of  the  Greeks  at  Ther- 
mopylae, held  themselves  in  readiness  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last  extremity ; 
and  that  then  the  Persians,  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood,  allowed  them  to 
evacuate  the  place,  and  leave  E^pt ;  which  they  did  by  the  way  of  Cyrene. 
But  this  is  scarcely  consistent  wiin  the  expression  of  our  author,  elXc  ty/v 
vijfrov;  and  had  they  obtained  the  terms  mentioned  by  Diodor.,  why  should 
they  not  have  evacuated  Egypt  by  the  way  of  theCanopic  branch  of  the  Nile  ? 
Their  having  gone  bv  Cyrene,  which  Diod.  himself  admits,  seems  to  strengthen 
the  statement  of  Thucyd.,  and  induce  us  to  suppose  that,  on  the  capture 
of  the  island  on  the  east  side,  some  of  the  most  resolute  abandoned  it  on 
the  west  side,  and  passing  the  Nile,  took  their  course  to  Cyrene,  crossing 
the  desert,  either  by  the  wav  of  the  oases  of  Ammon,  Angela,  and  other 
oases,  untU  thejr  reached  Libya  proper,  and  the  settlements  of  the  Greeks, 
which  they  might  do  in  about  twenty-eight  days.  See  Calliaud's  and 
Drovetti's  journey  to  Siwah,  or  some  account  of  them  in  the  Modem  Tra- 
veller, Egypt,  vol.  2.  p.  196  and  215.  Perhaps,  however,  they  would  take 
their  course,  first,  to  Parsetonium,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
from  thence,  chiefly  hv  the  sea-coast,  to  Cyrene.  After  Parsetonium,  they 
would  not  be  long  before  they  reached  the  Greek  settlements. 

This  journey  may,  in  some  respects,  be  compared  with  the  famous 
Anabasis  of  the  Greeks,  recorded  by  Xenophon ;  and  which,  indeed,  might 
have  been  partly  suggested  by  it. 

s  Marsh-land.]  ^metimes  called  the  (SovKSXia,  See  Scalig.  on  Euseb. 
p.  101.  We,  elsewhere,  read  of  the  "marshes  of  the  Nile,**  and  "the 
marshes  of  Egvpt.'*  Hesych.,  in  Sopiv,  places  them  between  the  Tanic  and 
Pelusiac  mouths  of  the  Nile.  See  Strabo.  That  name  was  also  given  to 
the  part  of  lower  Egypt  included  between  the  Bolbotian  and  Sebennytic 
mouths.  (Gottleb.)  It  is  probable,  that  the  tract  extended  from  the 
Canopic  to  the  Tanitic  mouth.  How  far  it  may  have  extended  upland,  is 
very  uncertain ;  but  that  it  stretched  to  a  considerable  distance,  we  find 
from  what  follows.  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppobe  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely all  marsh,  but  consisted  principally  of  low  grounds  occupied  with 
pasturage,  and  capable  of  bein^  inunoated  ^t  pleasure ;  in  fact  much  re- 
sembling the  lowest  parts  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  our  own  marsh' 
land  in  Norfolk,  and  Holland  in  Lincolnshire,  to  which  travellers  now  find 
a  great  similarity.    It  was  called  by  the  Egyptians  Bashmur, 

The  inhabitants  were  not  only  occupied  in  grazing  vast  herds  of  cattle, 
but,  in  such  parts  as  chiefly  consisted  of  water,  lived  mostly  in  boats,  and 
supported  themselves  by  fishing ;  nay,  it  appears  that  they  were  skilful 
mariners,  and  this  tract  of  country  very  populous,  for  iEschyl.  Pers.  39. 
speaks  of  them  thus:  *£Xfio^rat,vafuviperaiA«voJ,7rXij|;&oc  r  dvapi^fiou 
where  Dr.  Blomfield  refers  to  Heliod.  1,  2.  which  I  had  mysell  noted. 
In  that   passage   the   manners   of  these  marshlanders  are  graphically 
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land,  over  which  Amyrtaeus®  held  dominion.  This,  from 
the  extensiveness  of  the  marshes,  and  the  courage  of  the 
inhabitants  (who  are  esteemed  the  most  warlike  of  the  Egypt- 
ians), they  could  not  subdue.  But  Inaros,  the  king  of  the 
Libyans,  who  had  been  the  author  of  all  this  disturbance  in 
Egypt,  being  taken  by  treachery,  was  crucified.*  And  now 
fifty  triremes  from  Athens  and  the  other  allies,  coming  to 
relieve  part  of  the  fleet,  put  in  at  the  mouth  *  Mendesium, 
knowing  nothing  of  what  happened.  These  the  army  attack- 
ing fi*om  the  landward,  and  the  Phoenician  fleet  from  the  sea- 
ward, destroyed  most  of  the  ships,  the  remainder  effecting 
their  escape  back.  Such  was  the  termination  which  befel 
the  great  expedition  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  to 
Egypt. 

CXI.    And  now  Orestes,  son  of  Echecratides,  king  of 
Thessaly',    being  exiled  from  thence,  persuaded  the   Athe- 


described;  and  in  manj  respects  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
fishermen  now  living  in  that  country,  about  the  Lake  Burullas,  or  Bour- 
lous,  which,  probablv,  in  antient  times,  was  only  the  fenniest  part  of  the 
tract  in  question.  See  Abresch  on  iEschyl.  ubi  supra.  It  appears  from 
Stepb.  Byz.  that  it  had  a  city  called  "EXoc. 

3  Ami/rt€Bus.]  On  this  person  see  Herod.  S,  140.  and  5, 15.  That  he 
was  an  Egyptian  of  Sais  we  find  from  Euseb.  ubi  supra,  who,  however, 
has  erred  in  fixing  the  chronology.  See  Wessel.  on  Herod,  ubi  supra,  and 
Diod. 

4  CrMcj/Jerf.l  A  punishment  much  in  use  in  Persia,  and  which  had  taken 
its  origin  in  the  east,  (ever  the  region  where  atrocity  of  punishment  has 
been,  though  to  little  purpose,  resorted  to  for  the  suppression  of  crime). 
It  had,  as  we  find  from  the  antient  histories  of  China,  been  employed  in 
that  country  many  centuries  before  this  period.  That  it  was  an  Egyptian 
punishment,  we  find  by  Justin,  1. 30, 2.  Hudson  refers  to  Lips,  de  Uruce, 
and  Casaub.  on  Baron.  Exerc.  16.  §  77.  Herod,  and  Ctesias  say  he  was 
crucified  kiri  rpuji  aravpoict  which  might  more  properly  be  termed  impale- 
ment (also  an  oriental  punishment,  still  in  use  m  the  East),  and  of  which 
Casaub.  refers  to  another  example  in  Plutarch  Artax.,  where  the  unhappy 
wretch  is  said  to  have  been  skinned  alive  previous  to  impalement. 

*  Mouth.]  Literally,  Aom/  probably  because  it  refers  not  so  much  to 
the  mouth  itself,  as  to  the  spit  of  land  which  juts  out  into  the  sea  from 
Thmois,  and  meeting  another  which  runs  from  Pelusiutn,  forms  the  mouth 
or  horn  in  question.  That  it  may  have  this  signification  (though  unnoticed 
in  St.  Thes.,  is  clear  fi-om  Lycophr.  1069.  where  the  term  is  used  for  dKpo» 
riiptov ;  and  also  from  its  being  given  as  a  name  to  some  Promontorial  spots. 
Such  is  the  very  use  of  the  word  in  our  names.  Corn-wall,  CSr^i-cester,  and 
^Tom-castle. 

»  O/Thessafy.]  i.e.,  as  I  imagine,  a  part  ofThessaly;  for  though  mo- 
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nians^  to  restore  him  to  his  country ;  who  taking  with  them  the 
Boeotians  and  Phocians,  their  allies,  advanced  as  far  into  the 
interior  as  Pharsalus,  and  became  masters  of  the  country,  so 
far^,  however,  only  as  extended  to  a  short  dbtance  from  their 
encampment  (for  the  Thessalian  cavalry  hindered  them  from 
proceeding  far  from  it),  but  they  neither  took  the  alfy  nor  suc- 
ceeded in  any  other  object  of  the  expedition,  but  returned 
back  again  with  Orestes,  without  accomplishing  any  thing. 
Not  long  after  this,  1000  Athenians,  embarking  on  board  the 
ships  at  Pegae*  (which  was  then  in  their  possession),  coasted 
along  to  Sycion,  under  the  command  of  Pericles,  son  of  Xan- 
thippus,  and  disembarking,  defeated  in  battle  such  of  the 
Sicyonians  as  engaged  with  them ;  and  then,  taking  on  board 


narchy  was  the  universal  form  of  ffoyemment  in  that  province,  yet  it  was 
communicated  to  many,  who  were,  Tor  the  most  part,  little  more  than  petty 
fmHtary  chiefs,  like  the  barons  of  the  middle  ^es;  though  they  all  acknow- 
ledged a  sort  of  allegiance  to  the  principal  chieftains ;  namely,  of  Pharsalus 
(who  is  here  meant)  and  of  Larissa.  See  2,  22.  and  4, 78. 

s  At/ieniaiuA  To  these  he  had  recourse,  as  possessing  much  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  Thessaly,  between  which  and  Atnens  there  had  subsisted  a 
very  aadent  bond  of  amity. 

As  to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  exile,  we  are  left  wholly  in  the 
dark.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  think  that  it  arose  from  the  conflict  of 
the  two  parties,  which  we  find  from  4, 78.,  subsisted  in  Thessaly,  the  Athe- 
nian, or  democratical ;  and  the  Lacedaemonian,  or  aristocratical :  the  former 
of  which  we  may  suppose  Orestes  had  supported. 

s  So  far  —  encampment,]  This  might  well  be,  from  the  want  of  cavalry, 
and  the  inade(|uacy  of  the  forces  which  they  brought  with  them,  which 
would  be  lost  m  so  wide  a  province  as  Thessaly.  They  had,  doubtless, 
expected  much  co-operation  from  the  democratical  party;  in  which,  it 
seems,  they  were  deceived,  and  the  chief  object  the^  had  in  view,  the  put- 
ting the  democratical  party  in  possession  of  the  administradon,  was  wholly 
unattained.  Indeed  that  ve^  party  seems  to  have  wisely  waved  its 
temporary  interest,  to  unite  in  resisting  all  interference  from  a  foreign 
power. 

The  historians  who  have  treated  of  this  expedition,  might  have  gathered 
something,  in  addition  to  the  brief  statement  of  our  author,  from  Aristid. 
t.  2,  48.  B. 

*  The  sh^t  at  PegtpJ]  Where,  it  seems,  they  always  kept  a  squadron,  as 
being  a  station  very  important  to  their  commercial  interests  and  political 
influence  in  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus. 

The  1000  must  be  understood  of  the  heavy-armed  only.  The  allies, 
consisting  of  light-armed,  archers,  &c.  would  raise  the  number,  probably,  to 
several  thousands,  and  the  sailors  were  always  held  in  readiness  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  land  forces.  It  appears  from  Diod.  that  the  fleet  amounted 
to  fifty  triremes. 
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some  Achseans^  and  crossing  over^,  they  warred  against  and 
laid  siege  to  CEniadse,  in  Acamania;  they,  however,  failed 
to  take  it,  and  then  returned  home. 

CXII.  Afterwards,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  there 
was  a  truce  for  five  years  concluded  between  the  Pelopon- 

5  Some  Adupofu.]  Namdv,  of  those  who  fkvoured  the  Athenians,  or 
who  had  now  come  over  to  them,  i.  e.  the  democratical  party. 

•  Crotsing  over.]  NameJv,  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus ;  probably  to  Nau- 
pactiis;  for  the  comma  ought  not  to  be  placed  (as  in  some  editions)  after 
*Ajcapvaviac9  but  (with  the  Schol.)  after  irkpav.  And  so  Gottleb.,  Bekker, 
and  Goeller.  The  same  ellipsis  occurs  in  Matt.  8, 18  and  28.  14,22.  It 
has  been  rightly  taken  by  Piut.Peric.  c.  19.  liri  rriv  dmirepav  'Hrrttpov  (I 
would  read  tiTrtipov)  UoniffBtj  np  trroXiit,  koI  irapaTrKiixfaQ  rbv  'A^cXyov,  'Ajcap- 
v&viav  KaHSpafie,  But  in  the  last  words  Plutarch  errs  egregiously.  None 
of  the  Acarnanians  were  enemies  of  the  Athenians,  except  the  CEniadse. 
So  1.  2, 102.  Oivlada^  dti  nort  ttoXcuiovc  ovraQy  fi6vovQ  *Axapvdviov,  See 
also  5, 7.  But  what  shall  we  say  to  Diod.,  who  writes,  tic  rrjv  'AK<xpvaviav 
Sia€dc  frXrjtriov  OlvuidCiv,  dwdffog  rdc  iroXfic  irpotfriydytTO  ?  Now  here  Diod. 
would  teem  to  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  of  punctuation  above 
remarked,  as  also  Aristid.  t.  2, 48.  Yet,  then,  that  historian  will  be  assert- 
ing what  is  point  blank  contrary  not  only  to  Thucydides,  but  to  plain  fact ; 
for  the  city  of  CEniadse  was  taken  neither  then  nor  afterwards,  i  therefore 
rather  suspect  that  the  text  is  corrupt,  and  for  itXfialov  I  would  read  irXiiv 
Twv,  and  place  the  comma  not  after  0/v.,  but  ^latdg.  Thus  Diod.  will  be 
reconciled  with  Thucyd. ;  and  irpoffrjydreTo  may  very  well  be  explained  (as 
is  justified  by  many  examples),  brought  over  to  the  Athenian  interest.  For 
though  the  Acarnanians  might  before,  except  the  CEniadse,  have  been  well 
affected  to  the  Athenians,  yet  they  had  not  till  then  heartily  espoused  their 
cause. 

I  cannot  but  notice  the  error  of  Hobbes  and  Smith,  who  write  CEnias, 
It  is  clear  from  the  testimonies  of  Thucyd.,  Xenophon,  Diodor.,  Dionys., 
Strabo,  Plutarch,  Pausan.,  Aristid.,  St.  Byz.,  and  ottiers,  that  the  name  of 
the  city  was  CEniadse,  and  that  the  nomen  gentile  was  OlvtdSijg,  or  rather,  as 
appears  from  the  coins,  Oividdac.  CEnias  was,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Byz., 
the  name  of  the  district,  and  that  I  would  not  derive  from  CEneus,  the 
father-in-lawof  Hercules,  but  from  oTvoc,  and 'suppose  it  to  refer  to  the 
wine  made  there,  like  the  (Encphpta,  mentioned  supra.  Thus  OivtdSai 
was  derived  from  OtVmc,  and  originally  denoted  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  but  was  afterwards  confined  to  those  of  the  citv,  who  then,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  took  a  name  which  properly  only  dfenoted  the  inha^ 
bitants. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Thucyd.  here  adds  r^c  'AKopvavlae,  because  there 
was  (as  we  learn  from  St  Byz.)  another  CEniadse  in  CEtsea.  On  its  situation 
see  the  authors  cited  by  Palmer  Antiq.  p.  398.  sec^.,  from  whmn  it  appears 
to  have  been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  amidst  lakes  and  marshes ; 
though  whether  on  the  right  or  left  bank,  is  not  certain ;  and  geographers 
place  it,  some  on  the  one  and  some  on  the  other.  There  is  more  reason  to 
suppose  theformer^  sinie  Polyb.  says,  it  was  at  the  farthest  verge  of  Acar- 
nania,  and  the  Achelous  separated  it  from  iEtolia.  If,  however,  our  Scho- 
liast be  right  in  saying  that  it  occupies  the  place  of  the  modem  JDragamiite, 
that  point,  by  the  aid  of  the  earUer  maps  of  modem  Greece,  might  be  de- 
termined. 
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nesians  and  the  Athenians;  and  now  the  Athenians  kept 
themselves  free  from  any  Grecian  war,  but  engaged  in  an  expe- 
dition against  Cyprus  ^,  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  under 
the  command  of  Cimon ;  and  of  these  sixty  sailed  to  Egypt 
(being  sent  for  thither  by  Amyrtaeus,  the  ruler  of  the  marsh- 
land), and  the  rest  besieged  Citium^;  but  Cimon  dying,  and 
a  famine  having  arisen'^,  they  retired  from  Citium,  and  sailing 
beyond  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  they  engaged,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  with  the  Phoenicians  and  Cilicians ;  and,  having  con- 
quered in  both  battles,  they  retired  homeward,  and  the  ships 
which  had  gone  to  Egypt  having  then  returned,  accompanied 
them.  After  this  tlie  Lacedaemonians  engaged  in  what  was 
called  the  sacred  war^ ;  and  having  gained  possession  of  the 


*  Cyprus,  <j-c.]  The  policy  of  the  expedition  has  been  severely  censured 
by  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  in  his  history,  but  partly  defended  by  Mitford.  Both, 
however,  have  overlooked  a  most  important  passage  to  this  purpose,  in 
Plutarch  Cim.  c.  1 8.  init.,  and  which  assigns  the  true  cause  which  impelled 
Cimon  to  undertake  the  expedition. 

s  CUium.]  A  city  of  no  mean  degree,  originally  colonised  by  Belus,  king 
of  Tyre,  as  we  learn  from  St.  Byz.  in  Adwij^oc;  though  Joseph.  Ant.  1, 7., 
from  a  specious  resemblance,  refers  the  origin  to  Chittim,  one  of  the  sons 
of  Noah ;  and  as  that  was  undoubtedly  the  name  given  to  the  island  by 
the  Phoenicians,  so  this  may  have  been  that  assigned  to  Citium,  as  being 
the  chief  city.  And  the  name  sometimes  occurs  with  the  double  r.  This 
city  appears  from  Suid.  to  have  been  small ;  though,  by  its  successful  resbt- 
ance  to  the  attacks  of  so  powerful  an  armament  commanded  by  so  able  a 
general,  it  must  have  been  of  considerable  strength,  and  was  famous  as 
being  the  birth-place  of  Zeno,  Apollodorus,  and  Apollonius,  and  other 
celebrated  persons.  Died.  1. 12,3.  says  that  the  Athenians  took  Citium,  and 
also  MaXbvy  or,  as  Wess.  rightly  reads,  Mapiov  (another  name  for  Arsinoe),  a 
town  situated  between  Citium  and  Salamis.  One  might  suspect  that  he 
read  i^two\i6pKri<Te,  but  that  both  MSS.  and  the  context  defend  the  common 
reading.  Perhaps  the  iKtiroXiopKrjat  was  only  true  of  the  other  town.  A 
more  remarkable  discrepancy  it  is,  that  Diod.  narrates  the  victories  over  the 
Phoenicians  as  having  happened  under  the  command  of  Cimon ;  and  yet 
both  Suidas  and  iEmilius  Probus  testify  that  he  died  at  Citium  (though 
even  that  may  imply  before  Citium).  But  the  truth  is,  that  Diod.  has  here 
followed  other,  and  certainly  inferior,  authorities. 

5  Dtfing  —  arisen,'\  Our  author  hints  that  the  failure  might  be  attri- 
buted to  the  death  of  Cimon,  and  the  famine ;  for  it  seems  that  the  Athe- 
nians  at  home  relied  too  much  on  the  army  providing  for  its  own  subsistence 
in  Cyprus,  and  neglected  to  send  supplies. 

^  Sacred  war.]  The  two  leading  states,  Lacedaemon  and  Athens,  were 
jealous  of  the  influence  arising  from  having  the  cuttody  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi.  The  Lacedsemonians  were  desirous  that  it  should  be  in  that  of  the 
Delpfnans,  who  were  always  favourable  to  them ;  the  Athenians,  on  the 
contrary,  wished  to  ^ve  it  to  their  allies,  the  Phocians.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  made  any  exertion  to  support  the  claim  of  the 
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temple  at  Delphi,  delivered  it  to  the  custody  of  the  Delpfaians. 
The  Athenians,  however,  on  their  retiring,  went  on  an  expe- 
dition thither,  and  gaining  possession  of  it,  delivered  it  to  the 
Phocians. 

CXIII.  Some  time  after  these  events,  the  Boeotian  exiles, 
being  in  possession  of  Orchomenus  and  Chseronsea,  and  some 
other  places  of  Boeotio,  the  Athenians  undertook  an  expe- 
dition against  thera^  with  1000  of  their  own  heavy-armed, 
and  the  allies  according  to  their  quotas,  under  the  command 
of  Tolmides,  son  of  Tolmaeus ;  and  having  taken  Chseronaea, 
they  retired,  leaving  a  garrison.  But  as  they  were  on  their 
way,  the  exiles  of  Orchomenus,  and  together  with  them  some 
Locrians,  and  some  Eubsean  exiles,  and  such  others  as  were 
of  the  same  party,  attacked  them  *^  at  Coronea  ^,  and  having 
gained  the  victory,  slew  some,  and  took  others  captive.  Then 
the  Athenians  evacuated  the  whole  of  Boeotia,  having  entered 


Delphians,  probably  as  knowing  that  such  would  have  required  a  stronger 
force  at  sea  than  was  at  their  command. 

Mitford  thinks  we  may  fix  on  this  point  as  the  sera  of  the  most  extensive 
power  of  the  Athenian  state.  "  On  the  continent  of  Greece  (continues  he) 
It  commanded  Megaris,  Locris,  Phocis,  and  Naupactus  [and  influencea 
Boeotia].  In  Peloponnesus  an  Athenian  garrison  held  Traezene.  Athenian 
influence  governed  all  Achsea  properly  so  called ;  and  even  Areos  was  but 
a  subordinate  ally.  The  larse  and  fruitful  island  of  Euboea  had  long  been 
an  appendage  of  Attica,  and  all  the  other  islands  of  the  iEgean,  except 
Melus  andThera,  and  part  of  Crete,  most  of  the  Grecian  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  all  those  in  Thrace,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Propontis."  To 
which  we  may  add  Thurium  in  Italy,  founded  then,  or  very  shortly  after- 
wards, and  a  few  other  scattered  settlements. 

I  Undertook  an  expedition^  S^c]  On  this  unfortunate  aflair  the  editors  and 
historians  should  have  adverted  to  two  important  passages  in  Plut.  Peric. 
c.  18.,  and  iEschines,  p.  ^^8.  init.,  from  the  former  ot  whom  it  appears  that 
this  expedition  was  undertaken  against  the  advice  of  Pericles. 

*  Attacked  them,  4>c.]  It  appears  from  Diodorus  that  the  attack  was 
from  an  ambush ;  by  which  the  defeat  is  accounted  for.  Diod.,  too,  says 
that  it  proceeded  Ik  rutv  Bouarutv  owrrpa^kvrtttVf  which  seems  very  probable^ 
and  the  ooot  Ttj^  airrfjc  yvwfiriq  is  a  very  comprehensive  term. 

3  At  Coronea.]  By  this  we  may  understand  the  territory  of  Coronea. 
Thus  Plutarch  says  it  was  irepi  Kop.  Pausan.,  indeed,  says  it  was  Iv 
^AXiapria,  and  Xen.  Men.  5, 4.  Iv  Aitahiq,,  But  both  those  places  may  be 
taken  like  this  of  our  author.  And  there  is  no  material  discrepancy,  since 
the  field  of  battle  might  be  so  situated  as  to  be  nearly  equidistant  from  all 
three  places ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  battle  to  be  named 
differently,  as  in  that  of  Jena,  or  Auarstadt. 

The  Locrians  here  mentioned  were,  as  the  Schol.  tells  us,  those  of 
Opus. 
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into  a  treaty,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  ^  that  they  should 
receive  back  the  prisoners ;  and  the  Boeotian  exiles  having 
returned,  they,  and  all  the  rest*,  again  recovered  their  inde- 
pendence. 

CXIV.  Not  long  after  this,  Euboea  revolted^  from  the 
Athenians ;  and  Pericles  having  already  crossed  over  thither, 
news  was  brought  him  that  Megara  had  revolted,  and  that  the 
Peloponnesians  were  about  to  make  an  irruption  into  Attica; 
also,  that  the  Athenians  in  garrison  were  slain  by  the  Mega- 
reans,  except  such  as  had  taken  refuge  in  Nissea.  Now  the 
Megareans  had  made  this  revolt,  calling  to  their  aid  the 
Corinthians,  and  Sicyonians,  and  Epidaurians.  Then  Pericles 
speedily  brought  his  army  back  from  Euboea.  And  after  this 
the  Peloponnesians,  under  the  command  of  Plistionax,  son 
of  Pausanias,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  made  an  irruption  into 
Attica,  as  far  as  Eleusis,  and  towards  Thria,  and  devastated 
the  country.  Tliey,  however,  proceeded  no  farther,  but 
retired  ^  homeward.     Then  the  Athenians  again  passing  over^ 


*  Stipulated.]  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  Athenians  should  so  easily 
have  been  brought  to  relinquish  Bceotia.  But  the  narration  of  our  author 
is  very  brief  and  general ;  and  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  Boeotians 
were  too  united  to  be  eadly  subdued ;  besides,  they  had  given  the  Athenians 
a  rude  shock  at  Coronea.  It  is  moreover  probable  that  the  prisoners  were 
persons  of  consequence,  and  as  very  many  families  would  be  interested  in 
the  matter,  thus  uie  treaty  was  brought  about  partly  by  their  management. 
Aristid.  t.  S.  p.  48.,  who  has  our  author  in  view,  commends  the  Auienians 
for  it,  Uri  TTJv  r&v  Xti^ivrwv  Iv  ry  fiaxy  ewrriplctv  irXiiovoQ  d^iay 
Kpivatrrag,  &c. 

A  All  the  reitA  Mitford  is  at  a  loss  to  know  who  these  were.  They  were, 
I  conceive,  the  Locrian  and  Eubcean  exiles. 

1  Eubcea  revolted,]  This  might  very  well  be  expected  after  the  easy 
manner  in  which  the  Athenians  yielded  up  their  donunion  over  Boeotiaand 
Phocis.  On  this  revolt  some  further  information  may  be  gathered  fr©m 
Aristid.  t.  5, 2^6.  A.  where  for  elvm  I  would  read  Uvat. 

ft  Retired.^  Bribed,  as  was  reported,  by  Pericles.  So  at  least  says  Plu- 
trch  i  n  Pencle. 

)  Pauing  over,]  i.  e.,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  with  SO  ships,  and  5000 
heavy-armed.  He  also  adds,  XaAjci^ca^v  to^q  i?r7ro^<$rac  XtyofuvovQ  irkovrt^ 
Kal  co^y  Sia^povToc  iKt^aXiv,  These  Hippobota,  we  may  suppose,  were, 
like  the  Viwfioooi,  landed  proprietors  of  estates  in  the  vicmity  of  Chalds, 
which  were  adapted  to  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  horses,  and  therefore 
very  valuable.  Such  persons  would  be  likely  to  be  of  the  aristocratical 
party,  and  strive  to  rescue  Eubcea  from  dependence,  and  especially  demo- 
craticiEd  dependence. 
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into  Euboea,  under  the  command  of  Pericles,  subdued  the  whole 
of  the  island. 

CXV.  The  rest  of  it  they  admitted  to  conditions  ^,  but 
the  Hestiseans  *  they  expelled,  and  occupied  their  lands  with 
their  own  people;  and  having  retired  from  Eubaea,  they,  not 
long  afterwards,  made  the  thirty  years'  peace  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  allies,  restoring  Nissea,  and  Pega^  and 
Trffizene,  and  Achsea  ^ ;  for  these  places  of  the  Peloponnesians 


1  Admitted  them  to  amdilions.]  Literally,  put  them  to  conditions,  im- 
posed conditions  on  them.  By  these  they  were  to  remain,  and  occupy  their 
lands ;  which  was  a  favour  denied  to  the  Hestiaeans,  who,  we  may  suppose, 
were  the  prime  movers  of  the  revolt.  And  indeed  Plutarch,  ubi  supra, 
says,  that  with  those  only  the  Athenians  dealt  harshly,  because,  having  cap- 
tured an  Athenian  ship,  they  put  the  crew  to  death.  Thus  it  was  a  ftivour 
that  they  were  not  sold  for  slaves.  But  even  the  rest  of  the  Euboeans  were 
not  very  mildly  dealt  with,  from  what  we  find  by  Aristoph.  Nub.  215.  cited 
by  Gottleb.  virb  yAp  vfi&p  vapsTa^tj  (i.  e.  Eubcea)  Kal  UepueXkovg,  where  the 
Schol.  Explains  lie  ^pov  IKtri^ff,  racked  them  up  with  tribute. 

Thucyd.  does  not  say  whither  the  expelled  Hestiaeans  went ;  but  we 
learn  from  Theopompus  ap.  Strab.  that  they  took  shelter  in  Macedonia.  We 
are  told  by  Diod.  that  the  number  of  Athenian  colonists  was  1000;  though 
Theopomp.,  ubi  supra,  says  2000. 

s  Hettusaru.']  Such  is  the  true  orthography  in  Attic  Greek.  The  name 
ought  always  to  have  the  aspirate.  The  i  for  «  is  Ionic,  though  D'Anville 
and  others  erroneously  write  Istiaa.  The  town  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  same  with  Oreus  (now  Oreo)  mentioned  in  Lysias,  Demosth., 
and  others,  ap.  Wass.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  Oreus  was  built 
on  a  somewhat  different  site,  perhaps  immediately  adjoining  that  of  Hestiaea, 
and  founded  by  these  very  Athenian  colonists.  Chi  Oreus  see  Travels  of 
'  Anach. 

3  Rettoring  Nitaa,  <j-c.]  There  is  some  difficulty  connected  with  this 
passage,  as  regards  Achasa,  at  which  the  commentators  and  critics  universally 
stumble.  Hudson  observes :  *'  quse  fuerit  Achaea  juxta  cum  ignarissimis 
ienoro."  To  understand  it  o^  the  province,  is,  they  think,  preposterous;  and 
all  are  agreed  that  some  d(y  must  be  meant ;  and  Palm.,  Huds.,  Gottleb., 
and  Smith  would  read  XoXict^a :  but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  utterly  un- 
supported by  authoritv,  and  destitute  of  even  probability;  hence  it  is  r^htly 
rejected  by  Poppo.  He,  however,  stiffly  maintains  that  the  province  can  by 
no  means  be  admitted,  but  some  ciTy  must  be  understood;  what  he  cannot 
venture  to  define ;  for  though  there  were  several  towns  called  Achaea  (see 
Steph.  Byz.,  to  which  I  add,  that  an  Achaea  in  Rhodes  is  mentioned  by 
Ergeas  ap.  Athen.  360.  E.),  yet  none  that  is  here  suitable.  Goeller  contents 
himself  with  citing  Poppo.  It  is  many  years  since,  viewins  the  matter  in 
the  very  same  light,  I  struck  out  a  conjecture  which  is  at  least  far  milder 
and  more  probable  than  XoXic/^a,  namely,  'AXmac.  Now  of  this  town 
'  AXutc,  mention  is  made  supra  1, 105.  where  see  note;  and  so  in  Diod.  Sic. 
t.  4,251.  and  Steph.  Byz.  This  place,  indeed,  is  often  found  in  conjunction 
with  TroBzene  by  Thucyd.  So  2,  56.  4, 45.  Xen.  Hist.  6, 2, 3.  Strabo, 
p.  541.  Or  we  might  conjecture  'AXo/av  scil.  y^v.  For  if  from  *4Xukc 
come  'AXurdc  and  'AXur^/  (forms  which  are  found  in  Pausan.^  St.  Byz.,  and 
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the  Athenians  had  occupied.  But  in  the  sixth  year  there  was 
a  war  between  the  Samians  and  Milesians  respecting  the  pos- 
session of  Priene ;  and  the  Milesians  being  worsted  in  the 
contest,  went  to  the  Athenians,  and  inveighed  bitterly  against 
the  Samians.  There  also  took  part  with  them  some  private 
persons*,  who  wished  to  change  the  form  of  government. 
The  Athenians  then  proceeding  to  Samos  with  a  fleet  of  forty 
sail,  established  democracy^,  and  took  hostages  of  the  Samians, 
fifty  boys  and  as  many  men,  and  deposited  them  at  Lemnos ; 
and  leaving  a  guard  over  them,  they  departed.  But  some  of 
the  Samians,  who  could  not  endure  [the  democracy],  but  fled 

Eustath^  why  not  'AXiaXoQ,  which,  indeed,  I  find  in  Plutarch  in  Pyrrh.  and 
Sylla.  So  St.  Byz.  'AX^Vof,  and  p.  88.  TpviftCtv  d*  iv  wapuvofioig  'AXaTof,  Kai 
*AX€ua'iov,  where  I  conjecture  'AXiaiov  or  'AXdiov.  There  is  no  proof,  how- 
ever, that  the  Athenians  were  ever  in  settled  possession  of  this  town ;  and 
therefore  it  seems  most  prudent  to  retain  the  common  reading,  which  I  am 
especially  induced  to  do,  not  only  because  the  same  words  occur  at  4,  2., 
but  because  [  find  such  was  the  reading  of  Aristid.  See  t.  3.  3, 247.  t.  2. 69. 
A.  1, 295.  A.  t.  2,48.  A.,  which  passages  also  confirm  the  posilion  of  Achaea 
that  I  have  from  the  best  MSS.  adopted.  And  notwithstanding  what  the 
critics  say,  there  is  no  well-founded  objection  to  understanding  it  (with 
Benedict)  of  the  province.  Thus  Mitford  is  *'  at  a  loss  to  see  the  difficulty." 
It  appears  abundantly  from  ch.  1 1 1 .  that  Achaea  was  one  of  the  subject  aUies 
of  Athens ;  and  the  only  difficulty  rests  in  aTrohB6vai ;  though  that  will 
vanish,  if  we  suppose  a  dilogyi ;  for  restore^  as  applied  to  Achaea,  will  only 
mean,  restore  it  to  its  indep^ence.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  understanding 
it  of  the  whole  province^  that  is  imaginary ;  since  we  have  only  to  suppose 
it  refers  to  that  part  of  Achsea  (always  a  divided  province,  and  at  best  but  a 
small  one)  which  had  joined  the  Athenian  alliance;  and  which,  from  the 
smallness  of  the  quota  of  troops  furnished,  we  may  conceive  not  to  have 
been  very  large. 

*  Private  persons.]  i.  e.  not  in  the  administration  of  public  afifairs.  These 
were,  doubtless,  of  the  aristocratical  party,  which  seems  also  to  have  pre- 
vailed at  Miletus.  It  is  no  wonder  tnat  the  Athenians  should  have  taJcen 
part  with  the  Milesians,  since  they  were  then  under  democratical  govern* 
ment.    The  change  meditated  was  to  aristocracy. 

»  Established  democracy.]  For,  as  we  find  by  Plutarch  in  Pericl.  c.  25. 
and  Diod.  1. 1 2,  27.,  aristocracy  or  oligarchy  had  before  been  prevalent. 
The  Pov\6fievoi  preceding  we  may  interpret  not  only  of  interU,  but  partly 
of  execution. 

On  this  afiair  of  Samos  much  light  is  thrown  by  Aristoph.  Vesp.  282.  and 
the  Schol.  there.  The  command  of  the  armament  was  given  to  Pericles, 
who  was  reported  to  have  taken  part  with  the  Milesians  against  the  Samiant 
by  the  intreaties  of  Aspasia.  But  that  must  have  been  mere  scandal,  for 
the  policy  of  Athens  could  allow  of  no  other  course.  Another  story  is  re* 
lated  by  the  same  author  (Plutarch),  and  with  no  better  foundation,  namely, 
that  Pissuthnes  endeavoured  to  bribe  Pericles  with  10,000  pieces  of  gold 
to  leave  things  as  they  were  at  Samos,  but  in  vain.  Diod.  says  that  he  not 
only  established  democracy,  but  levied  a  contribution  of  eighty  talents  from 
the  Samians.  And  from  him  it  appears  that  the  whole  business  was  done  in 
a  few  days. 
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to  the  continent,  leagued  themselves  with  some  of  the  most 
rich  and  powerful  of  the  city^  as  also  with  Pissuthnes,  son  of 
Hystaspes,  then  governor  of  Sardes  ^ ;  and  pledging  themselves 
to  mutually  support  each  other,  and  having  collected  about 
seven  hundred  hired  auxiliaries®,  they  passed  over  by  night  to 
Samos.  And,  first,  they  made  an  attack  upon  tlie  democratic 
party,  and  brought  most  of  them  into  their  power.  Then, 
having  conveyed  away  by  stealth  their  hostages  out  of  Lemnos, 
they  made  an  open  revolt,  and  the  Athenian  garrison  and 
governors  resident  with  them  they  delivered  up  unto  Pissuth- 
nes,  and  immediately  prepared  an  expedition  against  Miletus. 
The  Byzantines,  too,  participated  with  them  in  the  insur- 
rection. 

CXVI.  But  as  soon  as  the  Athenians  heard  of  this,  they 
made  sail  to  Samos  with  sixty  ships;  sixteen,  however,  of 
which  were  not  employed ;  for  part  went  to  Caria,  to  watch 
the  motions  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  and  others  to  Chios 
and  Lesbos,  to  summon^  them  to  render  assistance.  With 
forty-four  ships,  however,  under  the  command  of  Pericles  and 
nine  colleagues,  they,  at  the  island  of  Tragia^,  engaged  with 
seventy  of  the  Samians,  of  which  twenty  carried  soldiers^  on 

*  Powerftd  of  the  city.l  And  who  were,  doubtless,  of  the  aristocradcal 
party. 

The  ohx  uttI/wvov  of  our  author  is  well  explained  by  the  rwv  PovXofuvatv 
n)v  dpuTTOKpariav  tlvai  of  Diod. 

7  Governor  of  Sardes.]    Or  Satrap,  as  he  is  called  by  Diod. 

•  Hired  atuniiaries.]  Such  is  a  frequent  sense  of  liriKovpoi.  Diod.  says 
the  troops  were  given  them  by  Pissuthnes.  But  probably  he  tenty  and  they 
engaged  to  pay  them. 

>  Summon^  frtpuiyyikovffau\  Literally,  deliver  a  message  or  summons. 
The  TTtpi  refers  to  tne  different  places  at  which  the  summons  would  be  deli- 
vered. See  Matth.  Or.  Gr.  p.  851. 

«  Tragia,]  There  is  every  reason  to  think  this  is  the  reading  of  our 
author.  And  yet  the  plural  is  used  by  Plutarch  and  Strabo.  Though  the 
singular  form,  with  the  dipthong  at  {Tpayaia\  used  by  St.  Byz.;  for  this 
seems  to  be  the  same  island  with  that  which  he  describes  as  being  near  the 
Cyclades ;  but  that  description  is  so  va^ue  that  it  is  impossible  to  JIjp  its 
situation,  and,  from  the  words  following,  it  should  rather  seem  to  have  been 
an  island  near  Samos. 

The  island  seems  to  have  been  so  called  from  having  once  abounded  in 
goats.  Thus  the  name,  Goat  Island,  often  occurs  in  modem  geography.  See 
the  Edinburgh  Gazeteer. 

3  Carried  soldiers,]  With  this  expression  Reiske,  on  the  parallel  passage 
of  Plutarch  Perid.  26.  has  been  so  perplexed,  as  to  run  into  no  little  abnirw 
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board.  All  these  chanced  just  to  have  sailed  from  Miletus ; 
and  the  Athenians  gained  the  victory.  And  there  afterwards 
came  to  their  aid  forty  ships  from  Athens,  and  twenty-five  of 
the  Lesbians  and  Chians ;  and  having  effected  a  descent  on 
the  coast  of  Samos,  they  besieged  the  city  with  three  walls  *, 
and  also  blockaded  it  by  sea.  And  now  Pericles,  taking  sixty 
ships  from  the  blockading  fleet,  went  in  haste  to  Caunus  and 
Caria;  intelligence  havhig  reached  him  that  the  Phoenician 
fleet  was  approaching;  for  Stesagoras  and  others  had  gone 
from  Samos,  with  five  ships,  in  order  to  bring  up  the  Phoe- 
nician fleet^ 


dity  of  explication.  By  Hobbes  it  is  wrongly  rendered,  **  such  as  served 
for  transport  of  soldiers."  It  appears  from  6, 43.  that  the  ships  in  Question 
were  not  merely  transports,  but  vessels  of  somewhat  stroneer  make,  and 
heavier  burden  (see  1. 6,45.)  adapted  to  carry  soldiers  (or  what  we  call  ma- 
rines) as  well  as  sailors.  This  custom  of  employing  soldiers  on  board 
ships  of  war  to  fight  on  the  decks,  had  gradually  been  gaining  fl*ound  from 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  and  it  was  especially  resorted  to  when  a  pugtus 
stataria  was  to  be  maintained.  See  1. 7, 62.  The  Scholiast  rightly  explauis : 
ffrparwroQ  dyovffai  to{>q  fuWovrac  ^rc^ofuixc^v  ;  and  he  adds,  &q  koI  ixxayitf- 
yov^  KoXtX.  But  the  Hippagogi  were  horse  transports.  See  1. 6, 4, 5.  and  the 
note.  These  last  words  were,  I  suspect,  not  from  the  Schol.  but  from  the 
manrin. 

The  word  trrparulrriQ  is  rare ;  but  I  am  enabled  to  furnish  two  examples 
which  confirm  the  above  interpretatioo.  Xen.  Hist.  1,  1,36.  vtHv  CTparuo-' 
rlSiov  fiaXKov  ^  Tax^itiiv;  Diod.  Sic.  t.  9.  p.  114.  TaxwavTOVtrac  fUv  rpirjptiQ 
TcXtiovc  rwv,  &c.  'iKarov  ^eca,  rwv  dk  papVTBputv  (rrpaTiiifridutv, 

^  Walls.]  The  Scholiast  explains  it  rtixi^iicun,  ramparts.  Or  he  might 
me&n  fortified  campsy  or  fortifications  ;  which  is  somewnat  countenanced  by 
1.  3, 6.  But  the  former  is  preferable.  Of  the  three  walls,  the  innermost 
was  a  wall  of  circurovallation,  the  second  a  wall  also  of  circumvallation 
connected  with  the  former,  so  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  one  thick  wall,  the 
interstices  being  converted  into  barracks,  see  1.  3, 21. ;  the  third,  or  outer- 
most, was  one  of  contravallation,  for  defence  against  the  attacks  of  the 
islanders  outside  of  the  city. 

*  Stesagoras — fleet.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  this  passage, 
which  has  been  ill-understood  by  the  commentators  and  translators.  For, 
according  to  the  sense  commonly  ascribed  to  the  words,  ol  <3fXXoi  would  be 
worse  than  useless;  and  that  assigned  by  Hobbes  and  Smith  is  not  permitted 
by  the  terms.  There  need,  however,  have  been  no  difficulty  made,  if  they 
had  consulted  the  Scholiast,  who  poinU  to  the  truth  quasi  digito,  by  simply 
observing  that  Stesagoras  was  a  Santian.  He  had,  it  seems,  been  sent,  (as 
had  also  others),  together  with  five  ships  (to  ensure  his  safety),  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  up  the  promised  Phoenician  fleet.  The  Universal  History, 
6,  426.,  by  a  strange  mistake,  makes  him  the  commander  of  the  Samian 
fleet  which  defeat^  the  Athenians. 

The  above  sense  of  M  is  frequent  in  the  best  writers,  and  also  occurs  at 
1. 4, 13.,  where,  in  mv  edition,  I  shall  give  several  examples. 

Having  learned  this  news,  Pericles  felt  it  the  more  necessary  to  sail 
against  the  Phoenician  fleet.  ^ 
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CXVII.  Meanwhile  the  Samians  having  suddenly  sallied 
forth,  and  attacking  the  blockading  squadron  ^  when  off  its 
guard,  destroyed  the  guard-ships,  and  engaging  with  the  rest 
of  the  fleet,  as  they  sailed  out  against  them,  defeated  them  \ 
and  were  masters  of  the  sea  opposite  for  fourteen  days, 
bringing  in  and  carrying  out  whatever  they  pleased.  But 
Pericles  returning,  they  were  again  blockaded  by  sea:  and 
now  an  aid  of  forty  ships  arrived  from  Athens,  commanded  by 
Thucydides  ^  Agnon,  and  Phormio ;  also  twenty  came  undet 
Tlepolemus  and  Anticles,  and  thirty  from  Chios  and  Lesbos. 
And  now  the  Samians  stood  their  ground,  indeed,  for  a  short 
engagement  ^ ;  but  being  unable  to  make  effectual  resistance, 
they  were  reduced,  in  the  ninth  month  ^  of  the  siege,  and  em- 


>  Squadrofiy  <rrpaTOfrkSt{h]  Some  take  this  word  to  denote  the  camp. 
Others,  as  Gottl^  Heilm.,  and  Kistem.,  the  Jleei;  which  is  preferable  to  the 
version  of  Hobbes,  who  renders  it  hafiotw,  or  that  of  Smith,  station.  But 
it  seems  to  signify,  in  a  general  way,  armament,  tquadron.  So  in  a  similar 
passage  of  1. 1, 137.  iuppwcn^  is  ill  rendered  by  Portus,  Hobbes,  and  Smith, 
unfortified:  better  by  Kistem.  ^  non  satis  firmato."  But  the  true  sense 
seems  to  be  what  I  ha?e  assigned,  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  Soph, 
ap.  Uesych.  in  cl^paicroc,  and  in  Thucyd.  3, 83. 

^  Defeated  them,'\  Plutarch  Pericl.  27.  adds  koX  ir6XKovQ  fikv  ain-wv  dvBpas 
iX6vTtc,  w6\Kai  Sk  vavQ  dutf^tipavregf  where  I  read  avrdv^poQ  and  Sux^tU 
pavrect  vav^.  He  also  subjoins,  that  they  insulted  over  their  prisoners  by 
stamping  on  their  faces  the  Athenian  owl. 

9  Thuci/dides*]  The  son  of  Milesias,  and  lone  the  rival  of  Pericles.  A 
colleague,  too,  in  this  command  was  Sophocles  the  poet. 

4  S^rt  engagement.]  Perhaps  that  in  which  Arbtot.  ap.  Hut.  says  Peri- 
cles was  defeated. 

»  Ninth  month.]  It  would  appear  by  this  delay  that  Pericles  did  not 
resort  to  anv  very  daring  measures,  but  was  content  with  closely  blockad- 
ing, and  endeavouring  to  starve  out  the  l^mians.  And  this  is  exactly  what 
Plutarch  says,  whose  words  are  these :  Sawdvy  Kal  xp^^V  M^XXov  ^  rpavfiafri 
Koi  KwSvvoiQ  T&v  iroXvTiav  frepiykvea^cu,  Kai  ffWiXtXv  rr^v  vSXiv  0ov\6fjuvo^, 
This,  in  fact,  was  systematically  the  method  pursued  by  Pericles,  and  it 
was  worthy  of  so  great  a  general.  So  Mitford  (Greece,  t.  3, 1270  says, 
^  A  battle,  according  to  a  great  modem  authority,  is  the  resource  of  igno- 
rant  eenerals;  when  they  know  not  what  to  do,  they  fight  a  battle.  It 
was  almost  universally  the  resource  of  the  age  of  Pericles;  little  concep- 
tion was  entertained  of  military  operations,  beyond  ravage  and  a  battle. 
His  ffenius  led  him  to  a  superior  system,  which  the  wealth  of  his  country 
eiuUned  him  to  carry  into  practice.  Hb  favourite  maxim  was  to  spare  the 
lives  of  his  soldiers ;  and  scarcely  any  eeneral  ever  gained  so  many  impor- 
tant advantages  with  so  little  bloodshed.  It  is  said  to  have  been  his  conso- 
lation and  his  boast,  in  his  dying  hours,  that  he  never  was  the  cause  that  a 
fellow-citizen  wore  mourning."  Plutarch  also  relates  an  inaeniouf  expe- 
dient by  which  Pericles  soi^t  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  xtoe  blockade. 
Diod.,  indeed,  from  Ephorus,  says  that  he  made  frequent  storming  assaults; 
and  that  he  fint  formed  and  used  battering  rams,  &c.  But  it  appears  froov 
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braced  the  conditions  of  demolishing  their  walls ;  delivering 
up  their  ships;  engaging  also  to  repay  by  instalm^its  the 
money  expended  ^  on  the  siege.  The  Byzantines  also  came 
to  termSj  agreeing  to  become  subject  as  before. 

CXYIII.  Not  many  years  after  these  events  happened^  the 
matters  above  rdated  concerning  Corcyra  and  Potidaea,  and 
whatever  else*  was  intervenient^  afforded  a  pretext  for  the 
present  war.  Now  all  these  transactions,  whether  of  Greeks 
against  each  other,  or  against  the  Barbarian,  happened  in  the 
eourse  of  about  fifty  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  retreat 
of  Xerxes  and  the  beginning  of  the  aforesaid  war ;  during  which 
pmckl  the  Athenians  -had  both  confirmed  their  rule  ^  and 
advanced  to  a  great  height  of  power.*   Now  the  Laoedaemon- 


Heracl.Pont.  cited  by  Plutarch  there,  that  thotc  had  been  already  invented 
by  Artemon  several  ^nerations  before.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Pericles 
mieht  then  occupy  his  leisure,  and  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  blockade,  by 
making  experiments  and  improvements  upon  military  machines,  and  put- 
ting in  practice  new  plans  by  partially  uung  them  against  the  enemy;  but 
as  to  the  fVeqiient  stormine  assaults,  that  circumstance  seems  to  have  been 
inserted  merely  to  fill  up  the  description,  it  frequently  occurring  in  similar 
passages  of  the  historians. 

0  Money  expended,]  This,  as  we  learn  from  Ephorus  ap.  Diod.  was  200 
talents.  But  that  is  surely  too  small  a  sum.  It  should  rather  seem  to  have 
been  the  first  instalment. 

»  Whatever  eite.]  i  e.,  says  the  Scholiast,  the  profanity  of  Cylon,  &c. 

*  IfUervemefU.]  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  follow  recent  editors,  in  can- 
celling the  word  furaXif ;  since  we  may  far  better  account  for  its  omtttion, 
than  Its  intertion  ;  especially  as  it  is  used  in  a  not  dissimilar  manner  (i.  e.  as 
an  adjective  or  adverb)  botn  by  Thucyd.  and  others.  One  example  I  shall 
select  among  several  others  which  I  have  remarked,  Polyb.  1. 14, 1, 9.  rd 
fura^v, 

3  Confirmed  their  rule,)  Namely,  over  their  allies.  Smith  renders, 
•*  established  their  dominion  on  a  solid  basis."  But  thus  the  next  clause 
would  be  a  vain  repetition.  The  expression  may  be  well  illustrated  from  a 
kindred  one  at  c.  7, 6.  tipx"*'  lyKparH^,  where  see  the  note ;  also  from 
6,  92.  iyieparSk^  InkpxOfiat, 

We  have  seen,  from  the  preceding  chapters,  how  the  Athenians  gradually 
drew  the  bands  of  rule  closer  and  closer,  until  firom  being  acceptable  to 
the  confederates,  they  became  odious. 

*  Great  height  of  power,]  It  is  truly  observed  by  Mitford,  vol.  3.  p.  62. 
**  thatthough  the  Athenian  dominion,  within  Greece,  had  been  greatly  con- 
tracted by  the  conditions  of  the  thirty  years'  truce,  and  by  the  losses  which 
led  to  it ;  yet  the  remaining  empire  had  been  gaining  consistency,  durine 
fourteen  years  which  had  since  elapsed  under  the  abie  administration  of 
Pericles ;  its  force  was  now  such  that  no  single  state  of  Greece  could  un- 
dertake to  cope  with  it;  and  even  the  extensive  confederacy  over  which 
Lacedaemon  presided,  was,  at  the  instant,  fiur  from  being  in  condition  to 
begin  hostilities.^ 
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ianft,  though  they  perceivedt  did  not  hinder  it,  except  for  short 
intervaby  but  mostly  kept  quiet  (being,  indeed,  at  all  timesi 
never  hasty  in  going  to  war,  unless  when  compelled  by  neces^r 
sity,  and,  moreover,  being  sometimes  hindered  by  domestic 
broils) ;  nor  did  they  exert  themselves,  until  the  power  of  the 
Athenians  had  plainly  risen  to  a  formidable  height,  and  bad 
begun  to  encroach  on  their  confederacy.  Then,  indeed,  they 
thought  it  no  longer  to  be  endured,  but  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  should  go  to  war  with  them,  and  that  a  vigorou9 
attack  should  be  made,  and  every  exertion  be  used  to  demor 
lish  the  Athenian  power.  Thus  then  it  was  decided  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  that  the  treaty  was  violated,  and  that  the 
Athenians  had  done  them  wrong.  'Shey  sent,  moreover,  to 
Delphi,  and  consulted  the  god  whether  it  would  be  advisable 
for  them  to  go  to  war.  The  response  (according  to  report  ^) 
was  this :  **  that  victory  would  attend  them  if  they  carried  oa 
the  war  vigorously  \  and  that  he  would  assist  them,  whether 
invoked  or  uninvoked." 

CXIX.  Whereupon,  having  again  called  together  the  con- 
fi^rates,  they  chose  ^  the  second  time  to  put  it  to  vote  whe- 
ther it  would  be  advisable  to  go  to  war.  And  the  deputies 
having  come  from  the  confederates,  and  a  congress  being 
formed,  the  rest  said  what  they  thought  proper ;  most  of  them 
bitterly  criminating  the  Athenians,  and  giving  their  opinion  for 
war.  And  also  the  Corinthians  (fearing  for  Potidsea,  lest  it 
should  be  lost  before  help  arrived,)  having  previously  gone 

»  According  to  report^  There  is  a  significancy  in  this  expression,  by 
which,  perhaps,  our  author  hints  at  some  management  on  the  part  of  the 
dtwpol,  or  those  sent  to  consult  the  oracle.  The  directors,  however,  of 
that  solemn  puppet,  the  Delphian  oracle,  were  always  well  inclined  to  th^ 
Lacedsemonians. 

0  Victory  would  —  vigorotuly^  Such  was  the  sense  in  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians understood  the  response.  But  perhaps  we  may  discern  the  usual 
artifice  of  the  priests  to  save  their  credit,  which  ever  way  events  should 
turn;  for  at  iroXtuovoi  something  is  left  to  be  supplied ;  if  a^roZc»  then  it 
will  refer  to  the  Lacedsemonians ;  but  if  the  article  role,  then  it  will  be  a 
sententia  generalise  which  mi^ht  apply  to  any^  and  therefore  to  the  Athe- 
nians, if  Uiey  should  prove  victonous.  And  the  latter  part  of  the  response 
is  well  adapted  to  the  sententia  generalis.  The  whole  was,  doubtless,  as 
usual,  couched  in  verse,  and  formed  a  distich. 

>  Chose,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  ItolfXovro,  which  Hobb^  has 
passed  by,  and  Smith  erroneously  rendered  designed. 
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round  and  canvassed  the  states  ^  entreating  them  to  vote  for 
the  war,  then  themselves  also  advancing  {last  as  before),  ad- 
dressed the  assembly  thus : — 

CXX.  **  We  no  longer,  confederates,  censure  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  they  having  both  themselves  resolved  on  the  war, 
and  convoked  us  for  this  very  purpose*  It  is,  indeed,  the 
duty  of  ruling  states,  while  they  enjoy  all  private  rights  on  no 
more  than  an  equal  footing  with  the  rest,  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  as  in  other  matters  they  enjoy  priority  of  honour. '• 
Now  such  of  us  as  have  already  hcui  any  intercourse  with  the 
Athenians,  need  no  admonition  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
them ;  but  it  behoves  those  who  are  situated  somewhat  inland, 
and  not  in  a  place  of  common  resort  and  traflBc%  to  know 
that,  unless  they  render  assistance  to  those  in  the  lower  and 
maritime  districts,  they  will  find  more  difficulty  in  the  con<*> 
veying  down  of  their  produce  ^  and  in  the  receiving  back  of 


s  Siatei.]  i.  e.  the  deputies  who  represented  the  states. 

1  //  it  indeed — hofunir,]  Such  I  had  many  years  ago  decided  to  be  the 
sense  of  this  difficult  passage ;  and  my  opinion  is  confirmed  by  that  of 
Goeller.  Mitford's  version  is  specious,  and  elegant,  but  inaccurate.  The 
rd  Uia  i|  l<xov  vkfiovrae  cannot  signify,  **  paying  attention  to  their  particular 
circumstances."  The  Scholiast  nas  rightly  indicated  the  sense ;  and  it  is 
truly  remarked  bv  Abresch,  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  words  of  Sar- 
pedon  in  Hom.  if.  12,515.  to  which  I  add  a  very  similar  passage  in  Xen. 
Anab.  1.5,1,57.  *Y/*<ic  ydp  €<rr€  <rrf)arjjyot,  —  koI  5r€  lipriyrj  Jv,  iffitic  Ktd 
Xptl/Mfff'  Kai  Tificu^  TOVTbiV  iTrXtovtKTeXTt,  Kai  vvv  roivtfv,  Itrai  irdXefioi  Ifrrtv, 
6Xtovv  iti  vfiac  aijToi)Q  Afuivovc  re  rov  irXri^ovi  cTvai,  Kai  irpotovXtveiv  tovtiov 
Kai  irpofTOveiv,  ijv  irov  ^ky. 

The  iv  ^cXXoi^  the  Scholiast  well  explains  by  iv  vpotSpuuc  Kai  toXq  rowv- 
roiQ,  But  the  interpreters  have  failed  to  observe  the  paronomasia  in  7rpo(r^ 
Koirilv  and  vpoTtfiav ;  and  the  ellipsis  of  fi6vov  a£ter  i|  t<rov, 

«  Trqfic,]  The  orator  has  a  view  to  Corinth  itself.  See  1,  7,  and  15. 
By  those  situated  inland  are  meant  the  states  in  the  interior  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, as  the  Arcadian  and  some  others. 

'  Produce.]  Such  as  com,  oil,  wine,  &c.  For  the  term  wpaia  especially 
denotes  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  whatever  food  is  formed  firom  them. 
See  the  Lex.  Xen. 

With  respect  to  KaroKOfuZiiv,  that  is  a  very  rare  word,  which  I  have  not 
elsewhere  met  with.  "Karayioyr)  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  Schol.  on  Find. 
Olymp.  5, 18.  AvrtKfrifVQ  is  also  very  rare  in  the  sense  it  here  bears.  The 
whole  passage  is  imitated  by  Appian,  1. 1, 427.  n}v  r&v  d>paUav  dia^ttriv  n 
Kai  (ivriXfpf'iv;  and  Livy,  1.5,54.  '<  flumen  quo  ex  mediterraneb  lods 
fruges  devenantur,  quo  maritimi  commeatus  accipiantur."  Hence  is  well 
illustrated  an  ill  understood  passage  of  Eurip.  SuppL  209.  where,  among  the 
benefits  of  the  gods,  Theseus  recounts :  Udvrov  di  vavcToXtjfux^*  w^  duiXXaydc 
ixoiftfv  dXXtiXoiffiy,  &v  irtvoiro  yy. 
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such  commodities  as  the  sea  gives  to  inland  regions/  Nor 
ought  they  to  be  indolent^  judges  of  what  is  now  said,  as  if  it 
did  not  concern  them,  but  to  expect  that  if  ever  they  betray 
the  maritime  states,  the  danger  will  come  to  their  own  doors  \ 
and  that  they  are  now  consulting  not  less  for  themselves  than 
for  us ;  and  that  therefore  it  behoves  them  not  to  be  slow  in 
exchanging  peace  for  the  war  [proposed  to  them].  For  it  is  the 
part  o{ prudent  men,  unless  when  wronged,  to  remain  quiet ; 
but  of  brave  men,  when  injured,  to  exchange  peace  for  war^ 
and  on  the  contrary,  when  opportunity  offers,  from  hostility 
to  proceed  to  pacification;  and  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  by  any 
success  in  war,  to  be  puffed  up,  nor,  on  the  other,  to  be  so  far 
enamoured  of  the  tranquillity  of  peace  ^  as  to  suffer  themselves 
to  be  injured.  For  he  who,  to  secmre  this  gratification,  acts 
the  coward,  will,  if  he  sits  inactive,  be  speedily  deprived  of 
the  sweets  of  that  very  inactivity  for  which  he  sacrificed  the 
rewards  of  industry.  And  he  who  in  war  becomes  insolent 
by  success,  considers  not  that  he  is  buoyed  up  with  a  treacher- 
ous confidence.  For  many  ill-planned  schemes  has  chance 
made  successful,  when  they  happened  to  be  formed  against^ 


4  Inland  regions,]  Such  is,  I  conceive  here,  the  sense  of  ry  ^irtux^. 
And  this  is  required  by  the  context,  and  though  rare,  may  be  siipportea  by 
examples  from  our  author  himself;  though  the  commentators  adduce  none. 
So  4,  12.  Tip  rdrt  roi^  ukv  ^'irttpkirtuQ  cat  rd  iri^a  KpaTUrroiQ,  roX^  Bk  ^aka<r» 
viotQ,  &c.  And  Herooian,  8, 2,  7.  rd  re  dv6  r^c  t^irkipov  8td  y^c  4  froTOft&v 
KaTOKdiAtZofuva  irapHxiv  ifiiropevta^tu  roig  irXsoviri,  rd  ti  dxd  ^(iKamiQ  rot£ 
i^ireipwracc  dvayjcala—  AvitrtfAiriv  tl^  rr^v  &vta  y^v. 

6  Indolent.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  KOKo^d  which  is  little 
understood  by  the  commentators.  The  Latin  translators  avoid  the  diffi- 
culty, by  rendering  word  for  word.  Hobbe«  and  Smith,,  venturing  upon 
interpretation,  take  it  of  erroneous  judgment,  which  is  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  strange  none  should  have  seen  that,  as  kcuc6s  is  often  used  in 
the  sense  of  ignavus,  so  it  mai/f  and  the  context  requires  that  it  should  be 
taken  in  the  figurative  sense,  auU^  listless,  indolent,  widifferent,  umnterested. 
A  similar  expression  occurs  in  Eurip.  Elect.  374.  vovtiptp  xph^^'*'"^  Kporrj ; 
and  in  1  Corinth.  10, 15.  «tfc  ^povjuoic  Xiyw  Kpivart  v/uig  5  ^ijfu, 

0  Come  to  their  own  doors.j  So  Juvenal,  '*  Tua  res  agitur,*'  &c.  Mit- 
ford  paraphrases  thus :  **  Ultunately  thus  we  are  all  equtdly  interest^  in 
the  matter  on  which  we  are  going  to  decide ;  differing  more  in  regard  to 
the  time  when  we  may  expect  the  evil  to  fall  upon  us,  than  the  degree  in 
which  it  will  afifect  us.'' 

7  Tranquility  of  peace,]    So  Horn*  Od.  0. 598.  ij  evx^^^  tlpr/vtiv, 

*  Happened  to  be  formed  agaimt,]  Literally,  to  meet  with.  For  though 
Bekker,  from  several  M.SS.,^ts  rv^^vrorv,  I  agree  with  Goeller  in  retaining 
the  common  reading.  My  reason  is,  not  only  that  it  yields  a  better  sense, 
but  that  it  is  far  easier  to  account  for  it  than  for  the  other.    Certainly  the 
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worse-advised  ones :  and  yet  more  are  there  which,  though 
seemingly  well-advised  ^  have  encountered  disgrace,  and  come 
to  nought  For  no  one  displays  equal  activity  in  executing, 
as  confidence  ^^  in  meditating,  plans ;  but  we  form  our  counsels 
in  security ;  in  carrying  them  into  effect  we,  amidst  the  terror 
which  surrounds  us,  fall  short  of  our  previous  confidence. 

CXXI.  •*  As  to  ourselves,  it  is  from  suffering  much  injury 
and  many  grievances,  that  we  now  have  recourse  to  arms  ^ ; 
and  when  we  have  avenged  ourselves  of  our  foes,  we  shall,  in 
due  season,  lay  them  down.  Success  will,  on  many  accounts, 
be  likely  to  attend  us,  as  being  superior  both  in  numbers  and 
military  skill,  and  as  yielding  a  uniform  obedience  to  orders.^ 


iScboliast  read  tvxovra.  On  the  sentiment  compare  Pind.  Pyth.  8, 103-9. 
and  the  Schol.,  as  also  Thucyd.  5, 102.  and  Herod.  7, 4. 

>  Tkottgh  ieenmgjl,y  weU  advi9ed,'\  The  words  of  the  Scholiast,  t{4o(iKtnf 
Tuv  ivavrlotv  rvxSvra  are  not  meant  to  explain^  but  to  tupply  what  is 
wanting  in  the  sentence.  And  Hobbes  has  adopted  the  clause  in  his  ver- 
sion. But  the  method  of  the  Scholiast  is  too  bnold.  Our  author,  perhaps^ 
did  not  intend  so  exact  a  parisotis,  nor  is  the  clause  necessary  to  tne 
sense. 

10  For  no  one — conjidence,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense.  The  oftoia  is 
for  6fioit»>^ ;  as  in  Eunp.  Hec.  402.  and  fragm.  Alcm.  8.  And  the  koI  is  to 
be  referred  to  hpi.,  both  being  equivalent  to  pariter  ac,  as  7,  28.  The 
^i<Tt€t  is  well  explained  by  the  Scholiast  daptrtif  though  very  incorrectly  by 
Crodler,  **  propter  fiduciam.''  The  commentators  compare  1, 141.  With 
the  ipytft  lirtUpx^Tai  I  would  compare  1,  84.  fpyw  iTn^ikvau 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  misapprehended  by  all  the  commen- 
tators. Merd  ikov^  (which  indeed  is  omitted  by  GoeUer)  is  rendered  cum 
metUy  or  ptxe  metu,  "  through  the  prevalence  of  fear,"  as  Smith  renders. 
But  this  would  not  be  true  of  a  really  courageous  man.  Besides,  as  there 
is  an  antithesis  between  fxtrd  Aa^Xiiac  and  /lerd  dhvc ;  and  as  the  former 
has  reference  to  the  circumstancet  which  surround  the  persons  in  ques- 
tion, so  must  the  latter ;  and  Hove  may  very  well  denote  **  things  which 
are  calculated  to  inspire  terror;"  as  in  Herodian  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  in  v. 
oidi  rt  ^c  ^v  dirb  ppirraviag.  At  IWuTTopiiv  the  Scholiast  supplies  rrpAKewc, 
But  this  is  too  bold.  I  would  supply,  from  the  context,  k>^  ivt^jutro. 
In  rendering  So^dl^ofiev,  **  form  our  counsels,"  I  have  followed  the  Scho- 
liast.   It  signifies  literally,  ^  we  form  our  opinions  and  projects." 

»  Have  recourse  to  arms,]  Or,  "  are  roused  to  war."  Literally,  "  rouse 
up  a  war."  So  the  Latin  excitare,  suscitare  helium,  A  somewhat  too 
poetical  expression,  borrowed,  as  the  commentators  tell  us,  from  the  Ho- 
meric lycipc  ^i  ^vXoviv  aivrjv.  Yet,  as  they  might  have  observed,  it  is 
sometimes  found  not  only  in  vehement  declamation,  but  in  plain  prose ;  as 
Polyb.  1. 15, 1,2.  kyeipHv  rbv  irSXifiov ;  Xenoph.  «'  ir6\efioc  kytp^drj;  and 
Hipp.  1, 1J>.  {jv  irSXtfioQ  eyetpfjrai.  The  lytiptiv  trrpariav  cited  by  Gottl.  is 
of  another  kind;  and  the  phrase  lyelpav  is  not,  as  ne  reckons  it,  equivalent 
to  helium  mferre,  but  a  much  stronger  expression. 

^  A  uniform*^ orders.]  i.e.  being   under  an  uniform  discipline  whfeh 
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Then  as  to  a  mov^)  in  which  their  strength  consists^  we  shall 
soon  be  able  to  provide  one,  both  from  the  means ''  which  we 
severally  possess,  and  from  the  wealth  ^  laid  up  at  Delphi  and 
Olympia :  for  by  borrowing  this,  we  may  be  able,  by  the  oflfep 
of  higher  pay,  to  draw  away  their  foreign  seamen.^     Indeed 

extends  to  all.  Such  is.  I  conceive,  the  sense,  which  has  been  strangely 
misunderstood  by  the  translators  iSor  the  commentators  take  no  notice  of 
the  passfffie).  Hobbes  renders,  '^  all  of  one  fashion ;"  Smith,  ^  we  adyance 
with  uniformity."  And  so  Mitford  understands  it  of  unanimous  zeal.  But 
these  intepretations  are  alike  inadmissible.  The  one  1  have  adopted  springs 
naturally  from  the  words,  and  is  both  agreeable  to  the  context,  and  to  what 
we  know  of  the  Peloponnesian  discipline.  See  1. 2,11.8.  f.  which  pas- 
sage is  the  best  commentary  on  the  present  one.  That  livai  etc  rd  Tropayye- 
xifuya  is  to  be  understood  of  obedience  to  orders^  is  clear  from  5, 55.  iivai 
$i  Iq  rd  irapayytKofUva  iUbg  ijv  vpo^ftta^.  So  also  Appian,  2,  80,  24. 
frapyvtnv  iToi/iotQ  Igrb  wapayyiXXofuvov  tlvai;  and  2,  246, 11.  SKkioc  h  ri, 
wapayyt\k6fuva  xwpoUi^ec. 

In  tDus  touching  on  the  prompt  obedience  to  orders  which  extended  to 
every  class  of  a  Peloponnesian  army,  the  orator  seems  to  advert  to  the 
want  of  it  in  the  Athenian  forces,  where  the  influence  of  democracy  oflen 
made  men  as  disobedient  in  the  field  as  they  were  tumultuary  in  the 
agora. 

s  Meems.]  Hobbes  and  Smith  wrongly  widerstand  it  of  wealth  and 
competent  stores;  alike  at  variance  with  the  sense  of  oitaiac,  and  with  the 
positive  testimony  of  Archidamus,  supra  c.  80.  fin.  where  speaking  of 
money,  he  says:  wXkov  ro^rov  iXXctTroftev,  xal  ovrs  iv  Koivif  ivoutv,  oirt 
irolfu^  U  T&v  iSLmf  ^epofuv.  nay  with  what  almost  immediately  follows  the 
present  passage.  Certain  it  is  that  oifffla  only  signifies  the  substance  or 
means  which  any  one  possesses,  be  it  more  or  less. 

«  IVemlik,  4rc,]  "  From  this  passage"  observes  Mitf.  ^  and  some  following 
ones  (1. 1.  c.  149.  and  1. 2.  c.  9.)  that  through  some  revolution,  not  parti- 
culariy  mentioned  by  Thucvdides,  but  prob&ly  a  consemience  of  the  thirty 
jrears'  truce,  not  only  Delphi  was  again  brought  under  Lacedaemonian 
influence,  but  the  Phocian  people  were  gain^  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
interest;  or,  which  would  operate  to  the  same  purpose,  were  put  under 
oligarchical  government."  To  which  I  would  add,  that  the  temple  at 
Olympia  would  be  at  the  command  of  Lacedaemon,  the  Elians,  the  guardians 
of  It,  being  in  their  confederacy.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  temples 
were  the  great  natioTutI  banks  of  Greece,  where  alone  money,  or  valuable 
property  could  be  deposited  in  safety,  and  from  whence  it  was  allowed  for 
the  guardian  nation  of  each  to  taJce  what  was  indispensably  necessarv  for 
urgent  occasions,  so  that  the  money,  or  value  were  faithfully  repaid.  §uch 
appears  both  from  the  present  passage,  and  especially  from  2,  13.  where 
Pericles  enumerating  the  ways  and  means  (as  we  term  it)  of  the  state, 
reckons  up  even  the  dva^ripara  and  the  Upd  eKhtj^  the  xprifiaTa  Up&v  and 
even  the  gold  about  the  colossal  statue  of  Minerva.  Then  he  uses  ex- 
pressions which  show  the  occasions  and  condition*  of  this  application  of 
sacred  property;  namely,  xPV^^f*^ovc  dk  iirl  oiorfjpl^,  i^rj,  x/^^voi  /u) 
iXdwut  dvTiKaraffrffeai  irdXip, 

»  Foreign  seamen,]  The  orator,  here,  evidently  speaks  of  Jreemeu, 
though  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  Athenian  fleet  was  in  a  great 
decree  manned  with  slaves.  Who  these  foreign  seamen  were,  we  are  not 
told;  but  they  were  plainly  not  Greeks,  but  Barbarians,  enlisted  from  all 
the  many  maritime  countries  with  which  the  Athenians  bad  such  extensive 
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tbe  force  of  the  Athenians  is  rather  purchased  and  mercenary^ 
than  native  [or  self-derived].  Ours  will  be  less  liable  to  such 
a  disadvantage ;  its  strength  consisting  rather  in  persons  than 
property.  If,  too,  they  lose  but  a  single  sea-fight,  they  are, 
in  all  probability,  utterly  subdued  ^ :  but  should  they  success- 
fully resist  us^,  we,  on  our  part,  can  take  a  longer  time  in 
which  to  exercise  ourselves  in  nautical  practice  —  and  when 
once  we  have  attained  an  equality^  of  skill,  our  courage^  will 
surely  secure  us  the  victory.  For  this  advantage,  which  we 
possess  by  nature,  can  never  become  theirs  by  instruction ; 
whereas  the  superiority  which  they  now  possess  by  knowledge, 
we  may  remove  by  practice.  And  in  order  to  provide  means 
for  these  purposes,  we  must  raise  contributions  :  for  hard  in- 
deed ^^  it  were  if  their  confederates  should  not  be  backward  to 
pay  contributions,  though  for  the  enslavement  of  themselves ; 
and  we  should  scruple  to  expend  our  money  in  order  to  avenge 
ourselves  on  our  enemies  —  in  order  to  be  ourselves  saved  — 
and  not  to  be  deprived  of  that  very  property,  and  withal  have 
it  used  as  a  means  of  doing  us  mischief. 

CXXII.  "  Other  expedients  of  war,  too,  are  in  our  power 
•—the  exciting  of  their  allies  to  revolt'  (which  will  be  the 


commercial  connections,  both  the  Euxine,  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria^ 
Egypt,  Africa,  Italy,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Spain,  and  Gaul. 

^  Utterly  $ubdued,'\  Because  (as  the  Scholiast  subjoins,)  they  have  no 
strength  at  land  to  repair  defeats  at  sea ;  whereas  if  we  be  conquered  at 
sea,  we  can  repair  the  loss  by  our  strength  at  land. 

7  SucceufuUy  resist  us.']  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  avriexouv, 
which  is  ill  rendered  by  Hobbes  and  Smith,  hold  out,  cotUmue  the  contest, 
a  sense  not  i^eeable  to  what  follows.  The  expression  seems  to  be  an 
Attic  euphemism  for  "  should  be  worsted,"  which  sense  is  required  bv  the 
context.  Mitford,  however,  has  not  ill  paraphrased  it  by,  **  should  that 
not  be  immediately  obtained.'' 

'  Attained  an  equality.]  Literally,  placed  our  skill  on  an  equality  with 
theirs. 

9  Courage^  i.  e.  superior  courage,  to  which  the  Peloponnesians  always 
laid  claim.  The  ^^^ov,  which  is  rendered  certe,  surely,  must  yet  be  regarded 
as  expressing  not  absolute  certainty.  And  so,  sometimes,  the  Latin 
utique.  Indeed  Sriwov  often  means  no  more  than  opinor.  See  Hoog.  de 
Part.  158.  seq. 

»o  Hard  indeed,]  Literally,  "  otherwise  it  were  hard."  The  ^  is  for  d 
ik  iiiiy  a  very  rare  use. 

»  Excitins —  revolt,]  Hobbes  and  Smith  wrongly  render,  **  a  revolt  of 
their  allies;"  whereas  6.v6eTa(nQ  ought  to  be  taken  in  an  active  sense,  as 
its  verb  A^iarrifii  oflen  is. 
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most  efiectual  hieans  of  withdrawing  the  revenues  from  which 
they  derive  their  strength),  and  the  erecting  of  fortresses  in 
their  territory  *,  together  with  many  other  methods,  such  as 
no  one  can  now  foresee :  for  least  of  all  does  war  proceed  on 
any  determinate  ^  or  specific  plans,  but  rather  of  itself  it  con- 
trives, according  to  the  occasion,  what  is  to  be  done ;  wherein 
he  who  engages  in  it  with  the  best  regulated  temper  %  is  the 
surest  of  success ;  while  he  who  wants  that  controul  over  him- 
self, is  very  likely  to  fail  of  it  Let  us  consider,  too,  that  if 
indeed  there  were  difierences  to  each  of  us  against  equally- 

«  Erecting  of  fortretses,  <S*r.]  The  syntax  is  here  to  be  referred  to  that 
rule  by  which  verbals  take  the  case  of  their  verb.  The  force  of  the  terms 
iTTircixt^civ,  imTfixifTfta,  and  kiriTuxifff^  is  learnedly  illustrated  by  Hemsterh. 
on  Lucian  Nigr.  c.  20.  with  the  6Soi  rov  iroXefiov  just  before  Gottleb.  com- 
pares Tacit.  Ann.  2, 5.  pnslwrum  vias. 

,  This  expedient  was  afterwards  tried,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  by  the 
erection  ot  Decelia.  But  it  would  have  been  little  effectual,  had  not  the 
Athenians  so  weakened  themselves  by  rash  and  Quixotic  foreign  expeditions 
as  to  leave  too  few  to  defend  their  home  territories.  Hobbes  indeed 
remarks,  that  "  though  this  be  here  said  in  the  person  of  a  Corinthian,  yet 
it  was  never  thought  on  by  any  of  that  side,  till  Alcibiades  put  it  into  their 
heads,  when  he  revolted  from  his  country."  If  so,  there  would  thus  be  a 
sort  of  anachronism.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is,  indeed,  very  possible^ 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  never  thought  of  building  a  fort  at  Decelia 
till  it  was  suggested  to  them  by  Alcibiades.^  Yet  it  is  not  improbable  that 
they  had  before  had  thoughts  of  the  thing  in  a  general  way.  And  as  to  this 
being  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  Corinthian,  I  must  take  exception  to  that 
expression ;  for  from  the  explicit  declarations  of  our  historian,  supra  c.  22. 
(on  which  see  the  notes,)  we  may  very  well  suppose  that  such  a  suggestion 
was  reallj^  now  made  by  the  Corinthians. 

»  Determinate,  irri  fSijroMp.l  Abresch  compares  Procop.  B.  P.  2, 26.  iiri 
roic  bfioXoyovfuvotc,  He  might  have  more  appositely  adduced  Eurip.  Hipp, 
461.  xpW  ^*  ^^«  pnfoiQ,  &c  Plutarch  Cress.  2.  6  yip  irSXifio^  oh  rtrpdyfttva 
(rtrtirai  xard  rbv  *ApKi3aftov,  (where,  however,  the  writer's  memory  deceived 
him,)  Procop.  p.  78,  12.  ivl  pijroXg  U6Kti  x*»»pi^v»  Malchusap,  Corp.  Byz.  1, 
116,  D,  iv  vtf  paXttr^oi  rbv  iroXtfiov  ovrt  liri  pfiroXg  iiuf^dra  %a>|i>e7v.  Also 
Agath.  Koi  ns  &yv<inr(uv  Slv  i>Q  riuQ  raw  trokkfju/iv  rpoipag  (I  read  rpoirdc), 
o{fK  iiri  ^firoli  AvayKijCi  (I  would  read  &vayKy\  ovfiPaivtiv, 

«  With  the  best,  ^c]  The  lifopyriTttg  is  ill  rendered  by  Haack,  modica  ird 
impuUut,  as  6pyia^iis  by  Portus  **  qui.irascitur."  There  is  no  peculiar 
notion  of  anger,  but,  in  a  general  way,  pauionatenett,  or  the  ill  regulation 
of  the  temper.  And  ilopy,  is  well  explained  by  the  Schol.  tirrpSiriJC'  He 
also  truly  adds,  that  6pyi)  signifies  6  rpowoQ,  the  temper.  It  is  strange  that 
the  commentators  should  have  overlooked  the  Hesychian  doss  ti6pyiiroc. 
6  rg  6pyy  tL  xf^f^^^S »  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^7  should  not  have  noticed  that  t{/opyij<ria 
occurs  in  Eunp.  Bacch.  641,  and  Hipp.  1 042.  and  is  explained  by  the  Schol. 
TrpaSTrjri.  where  see  Monk.  The  ipvur^cic  is  rendered  by  Bauer,  **  qui 
vehementius  et  festinandus  et  cupioius  in  hello  versatur,  zu  heitzig,** 
too  hotheaded.    So  the  vpoirtrtXQ  at  2  Timoth.  9,  4. 
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matched  ^  adversaries,  concerning  boundaries  of  territory,  that 
might  be  borne. 

<<  But  now  —  the  Athenians  are  a  match  for  us  altogether, 
and  moreover,  separately,  they  are  an  aoermatch.  So  that 
unless  we,  jointly  and  collectively,  by  every  tribe  and  every 
city,  resist  them,  they  will,  without  trouble  ^,  overcome  us 
when  taken  separately.  And  defeat^  remember,  defeat  (grating 
as  it  may  sound  to  your  ears)  carries  with  it  nought  but  open 
slavery'^ :  which  to  be  brought  into  doubt  were  disgraceful  ^  to 
Peloponnesus  —  that  so  many  states  should  suffer  under  the 
oppression  of  one !  Wherein  we  shall  either  seem  to  suffer 
deservedly,  or  to  endure  it  through  cowardice,  and  thus  mani- 
festly appear  degenerated  from  our  forefathers,  who  gave 
liberty  to  Greece ;  whereas  we,  alas  !  we  do  not  secure  it  for 
ourselves,  but  suffer  a  tyrant  state  ^  to  establish  itself  among 
us,  though  we  think  it  right  to  depose  monarchs'^  in  any 
single  city.     We  are,  I  say,  at  a  loss  to  conceive  "  how  such 

6  Equally  malched.]  That  such  is  the  sense  of  &vTiir6Xovc  (as  at  1, 149. 
and  often)  is  clear  from  the  sentence  following.  And  yet  Smith  renders  it 
foes  :  though  that  mistake  is  trifline  compared  to  the  one  just  after,  where 
he  renders  oLarbv  (v  '*,  there  would  be  need  of  perseverance,"  and  Grail, 
**  il  sauroit  se  defendre. "  Both  these  translators  seem  to  have  been  led  into 
error  by  Hobbes,  who  renders, ''  we  must  undergo  them. "  But  they  might 
have  avoided  it,  b^  consulting  the  Schol.  and  Portus ;  though  indeed  it  is 
one  of  the  tritest  idioms  of  the  language. 

«  Without  trouble.]  Smith  renders  "  without  a  strucgle,"  erroneously 
referring  it  to  the  Pelopotinesiant,  1  would  observe  mat  the  passage  u 
imitated  by  Agath.  p.  85,  6. 

7  Carries^  ^c]  This  passage  is  imitated  by  Joseph.  792,  5.  n)v  dk  <4iror*- 
fifltnv  oifdkv  SXXo  <f>kpovaav  ^  dvrtKpi>c  SovXtiav  int4pkp%iv  "Kkyovng, 

•  Wfdch,  4*<?.]  So  Herod.  7,  10,  38.  icmVoe  Xoy^a  dtcovcai  Snvbv,  &C, 
Hence  may  be  emended  and  illustrated  Theophyl.  Sim.  p.  124.  D.  rb  vucfv 
vwipiv^oKoVf  Kai  rb  r^c  ^ivrkpag  (I  conjecture  inpag,  as  m  Thucyd.  5,  49.) 
Tvxnc  P^P^  '^^'^  \ty6uivov.  And  hence  may  be  illustrated  the  force  of  a 
passage  of  Soph.  Trach.  250.  rov  X6yov  ^  ov  xpi)  ^ovtiv  —  irpocuviu.  With 
the  iiVTiKpi>Q  covXiiav  I  would  compare  (besides  Joseph  just  cited)  Plut.  C. 
Gracch.  avrucpitc  i^^pav. 

9  T\^ant  state.]  On  this  adjectival  use  of  rOpawog  I  have  much  to  say, 
which  I  must  reserve  for  my  edition. 

10  Depose  monarchs.]  i.  e.  tyrants.  For  fiovdpxog  is  often  used  in  this 
invidious  sense.  That  the  Lacedsemonians  were  ever  averse  to  tyrants  we 
find  from  1,  18.  The  Corinthians  had  long  put  down  tyrants,  as  indeed 
had  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesian  states. 

^^  At  a  loss  to  conceive,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  oIk tfffuy,  which 
has  long  been  misunderstood.  I  was  formerly  of  opinion  that  it  might 
signify,  **  we  are  not  aware." 
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conduct  can  escape  ^^  the  imputation  of  these  three  most  per- 
nicious of  faults  —  Uupidity^^ ,  or  cawardicey  or  neglect.  For 
from  these  you  are  assuredly  not  exempt,  while  you  are  hast* 
ening  towards  that  disposition  which  hath  been  so  injurious  to 
many  —  contempt  of  your  enemy ;  and  which,  from  its  having 
brought  failure  on  many,  has  received  the  opposite  denomina- 
tion oifoUy}^ 

CXXIIL  '*  But  what  avails  it  to  blame  the  past,  farther 
than  may  be  of  service  to  the  business  which  occupies  the 
present?  It  is  ours,  by  remedjdng  the  present,  to  labour 
for  the  welfare  of  the  future  ^ :  for  by  toils  to  acquire  virtue 
and  honour^,  is  a  peculiar  and  hereditary  maxim  of  our 
country.     Nor  ought  you  to  change  this  custom,  though  you 


1*  Escape.'\  Literally,  *^  be  liberated  from."  An  elegant  use  of  dwiiK' 
XoKToiy  on  which  I  shall  further  treat  at  3>  65.  On  the  expression  these 
three f  Wasse  observes,  that  it  is  a  favourite  one  with  our  author ;  and  he 
sives  examples  from  Prov.25,5.  Lucret.  L  5.  init.  Thucvd.  6,T5.  Aristoph. 
Nub.  Deroosth.  Cor.,  and  1  Cor.  13, 19.  To  which  I  add  Aristid.  t.  S, 
€8  and  249. 

19  Stupidity,"]  i.  e.  in  not  perceiving  that  we  are  injured.  So  the  rh 
Avaio^rbvy  supra  c.  69.  which  see.  On  the  first  and  third  the  Corinthians 
treated  in  their  former  oration. 

14  FoUif:\  The  point  of  this  wit  cannot  be  represented  in  a  foreign 
language ;  and,  indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  it  seems  a  somewhat  frigid  con- 
ceit, though  it  appears  to  have  been  not  unused  by  the  orators  of  that 
time.  One  or  two  similar  ones  have  been  before  remarked.  Matth.  Gh*. 
Gr.  paraphrases  the  leara^pov^crci,  contempt  of  the  enemy,  and,  because  this 
is  connected  with  an  advantageous  opinion  of  oneself,  telf<onceit.  Among 
the  many  passages  which  I  could  dte,  the  following  one  may  suffice: 
Dionys.  Hal.  p.  286,59.  euH^povitnepov  y)yovvrat  Kal  did  KtVfic  ^fj^ivruQ 
aimijv  ^vXd^ae^ai  ftaXXov  ^  Karafpovrjtni,  kirirpk^avraQ  Avarparrifvai, 

1  But  what  avails  — future,]  A  sentence  wnich',  for  its  perpetual  truth 
and  importance,  deserves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold.  *EirtTaKcuin0p€iv 
is  explained  by  the  Scholiast  frpofr^sivcu  toXq  ttSvoic,  But  that  is  mistaking 
the  sense  of  e^t,  which  is  better  expressed  by  Hesych.  I^ucaraft^ccv.  ^ 
iwiirovtiVf  where  the  editors  adopt  the  conjecture  of  Abresch,  iirucar4fiev«v. 
But  though  mild,  it  does  not  give  the  right  sense.  I  believe  the  true  read- 
ing to  be  I'irtKdftvuv,  which  word  occurs  in  ifilian  and  the  later  writers. 
The  present  construction  ofimraX.  may  be  illustrated  from  Joseph.  788,5. 
Iirir.  roTc  IpyotQ, 

*  Virtue  and  honour,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  full  sense  of  dptrdcp  which 
is  mot  so  much  for  96Kav  dptr&v  (like  the  ^oi&v  dptriii  fUKtrStetv  at  c  11.) 
as  a  sort  of  Hendiadys.  Uail  renders  it,  **  les  fniits  de  la  verlu."  This  is 
a  very  rare  use,  though  the  commentators  neither  remark  it,  nor  give  any 
examples.  The  only  one  known  to  me  is  1.2,45.  ^c  Av  I'k^  ikd^yrrw 
iptrrig  ^Tfpi  ^  yjfdyov  Iv  roig  &p<rtei  cXIoc  V* 
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be  now  somewhat  advanced  in  wealth  ^  and  honour.  For  it 
is  not  just  that  the  advantages  which  were  obtained  in  penury, 
should  be  lost  in  affluence  ^.  Nay,  rather  does  it  behove  us 
to  proceed  (as  we  are  in  many  respects  justified  in  doing)  with 
alacrity  to  the  war ;  especially  fi*om  the  oracle  of  the  god, 
and  the  assistance  which  he  hath  promised  to  render  us ;  and 
also,  since  we  shall  have  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Greece*  to 
second  ns,  partly  from  a  principle  of  fear,  and  partly  from 
that  of  interest.®  Nor  will  ye  be  the  first  to  break  the  treaty 
(which,  indeed,  even  the  God,  by  recommending  the  war,  con- 
siders as  violated^) :  nay,  ye  will  rather  redress  the  wrongs  of 
that  breach.  For  those  are  not  the  breakers  of  treaties  who 
only  repel  injury,  but  those  who  are  the  first  aggressors.^ 

CXXIV.   "  Seeing,  therefore,  that  to  enter  into  the  war  is 
on  every  account  conducive  to  your  interest  ^ ;  since  we  unite 


9  IVealih,]  Hobbes  renders,  honour.  I  suppose  because  the  Peloponne- 
uans  are  known  to  have  been  poor.  But  the  wealth  here  meant  is  onlv 
comparative ;  i.  e.  in  comparison  with  what  their  forefathers  posseted. 
In  tnis  they  made,  it  seems,  some  advances.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable 
tbat,as9rXovroc  (like  our  wealthy  in  old  English,)  signified  general  prosperity, 
(so  in  our  Liturgy,  ^  grant  him  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  hve,'*)  so  it 
may  have  that  sense  here. 

«  ^uence^  Thb,  like  the  toeaUh  just  before  mentioned,  was  only  com- 
parative; though  by  the  use  of  the  term  trtpiowia  (literally  tuperabwi' 
dance^  it  is  hinted  that  their  wealth  was  only  the  possession  of  something 
over  and  above  their  want&     And  wXovffio^  is  well  explained  by  Hesych. 

I   &  Whole  <if  Greece,]    This  is  surely  a  great  hyperbole,  unless  the  orator 
ought  suppose  that  the  Athenian  allies  would  speedily  all  desert  them. 

<f  Partly,  ^c]  The  smaller  states  (especially  those  bordering  on  Attica) 
would  be  actuated  by  the  former,  and  tlie  greater  ones  by  the  latter,  as 
hoping  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  Attica.  There  seems  espeoal  reference  to 
Bo&otia. 

7  As  molated,]  trapaSktwrdcu,  It  is  strange  that  Suidas  should  direct  this 
to  be  taken  in  an  active  sense.  As  to  his  words  following,  ^<iw  <&«oXov^wc, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have  perplexed  Port.,  Duker,  and 
Kuster,  since  they  are  corrupt,  but  so  as  to  aamit  of  easy  emendation. 
I  read  dvoKoXov^ioct  i-  e.  contra  usum.  Thus  the  enigma  is  resolved.  But 
the  lexicographer  is  mistaken  in  his  first  principle;  and  our  Scholiast  seems 
to  be  in  the  right. 

8  For  those,  4'<?.]  So  Dionys.  Hal.  435,  1.  s.  f.  /ii)  $6K<afuv  \veiv  toq 
ifidkoyiioc  ifpSrtpoi,  ywanaeav  Brt  oifK  dpxovrtg  dfiw6jut^ou 

»  Seeing  therrfore,  4-c.]  Such  is  the  sense  ot  koX&c  ^wapxov.  So 
koXmq  is  often  used  with  elvat  and  lxc«v  both  in  Thucyd.  and  the  best 
writers. 
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in  persuading  you  to  it;  since,  too,  it  is  the  most  stable  of 
all  dependencies,  when  the  interests  of  states  and  individuals 
are  the  same.^  Delay  not,  then,  to  render  assistance  to  the 
Potidseans,  who  are  Dorians  besieged  by  lonians  (the  contrary 
of  what  was  wont  to  be),  and  to  vindicate^  the  liberty  of  the 
other  Grecian  states.  For  it  is  a  case  that  admits  of  no  de- 
lay ;  nor  is  it  fitting  that  those  should  be  sufferbg  injury  while 
waiting  [for  assistance^],  and  these  (if  we  shall  be  known  to 
have  met  together,  and  not  ventured  to  avenge  ourselves)  ere 
long  to  experience  the  same  fate.  No  —  confederates,  but, 
considering  that  matters  are  brought  to  extremity,  and  more- 
over that  what  has  been  said  suggests  the  best  counsel^  for  the 
emergency,  decree  the  war^  not  deterred  by  the  prospect  of 
immediate  danger,  but  anticipating  the  sweets  of  that  longer 
continuance  of  peace  which  will  result  fi'om  it.^  For  as  by 
war  peace  is  the  more  firmly  assured  and  established ;  so  to 
avoid  war  for  the  sake  of  quiet,  involves  not  less  of  danger.  And 
finally,  being  of  opinion  that  the  tyrant  state  set  up  in  Greece, 
is  set  up  alike  to^the  peril  of  ail;  threatening  the  present 
subjugation  of  some,  and  meditating  the  fiiture  enslavement 


^  Since f4oo,  4rc*]  With  the  common  reading  and  version  of  the  words 
I  must  confess  myself  not  satisfied,  as  yielding  a  feeble  sense,  and  ravra  a 
fri^d  repetition.  I  therefore  read  raifrd^  firom  the  excellent  MS.  A., 
which  confirms  the  conjecture  of  Reiske.  And  this  has  been  very  properly 
edited  by  Goeller,  with  whom  I  agree  that  thus  we  have  a  sententia  wn- 
versaUi,  Yet  it  is  meant  to  be  especially  applied  in  the  present  case. 
Sometimet  it  happens  that  the  interests  of  the  state  and  of  private  persons 
do  not  coincide ;  and  in  that  case  Pericles  ap.  Thucyd.  1. 2, 60.  has  supplied 
us  with  an  excellent  political  maxim. 

To  advert  to  a  philological  point,  tlirip  here  expresses  what  Hoogev.  de 
Part.  p.  190.  calls  the  conditio  tine  qua  non,  and  is  rendered  quandoquidem^ 
Anglic^  if,  indeed,  at  is  the  cote. 

'  VineUcate,]  Literally,  go  afler,  seek  to  acquire.  Not  rettore,  as  some 
translators  render,  Rnd/etch  again,  as  Smith. 

4  l^ote  thould'^attittatice.]  Such  is  clearly  the  sense,  though  the  trans- 
lators have  not  seen  it.  The  iv^ixerot  has  a  double  meaning ;  and  vioifi, 
is  used  absolutely ;  diough  the  sense  requires  something  to  be  supplied 
from  the  context. 

^  And  that  what — counteL]  Such  seems  to  be  the  full  sense  of  xal  Ufia 
rdSe  dpurra  Xiyte^at,  in  whicn»  perhaps,  from  modesty,  the  full  meaning  is 
not  expressed. 

*  But  anttdpating,  4*0.}  Such  seems  to  be  the  complete  sense.  In  passages 
like  this,  where  the  meaning  is  rather  briefly  hinted  at  than  fully  evolved, 
a  paraphrastical  version  can  alone  effect  the  object  of  all  translation. 
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of  all  —  let  US  go  forth,  and  damn  with  it  J  Thus  may  we 
ourselves  pass  the  remainder  of  our  lives  in  secure  inde- 
pendence, and  abo  restore  freedom  to  our  already  enslaved 
countrymen/' 

CXXV.  So  spoke  the  Corinthians.  Then  the  Lacedce* 
monians,  having  heard  the  opinions  of  all,  put  to  vote  the 
whole  of  the  assembled  states  in  order  ^  both  the  greater  and 
smaller;  and  the  majority  voted  for  war.  But  though  war 
was  thus  decreed,  it  was  not  possible,  for  want  of  preparation, 
for  them  immediately  to  set  about  it  It  was  therefore  de- 
cided that  each  state  should  provide  itself  with  whatsoever 
was  necessary  %  and  that  there  should  be  no  delay.  Yet 
scarcely  was  a  year  consumed  in  these  needful  preparations ; 
for  before  that  period  they  proceeded  to  invade  Attica,  and 
to  (^enly  carry  on  the  war. 

CXXVI.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  the  Athenians,  charged  with  various  criminations,  in  order 
that,  if  they  should  not  hearken  to  their  demands,  there  might 
be  as  strong  a  pretext  as  possible  for  going  to  war.  And  first, 
the  Corinthians,  by  their  ambassadors,  required  of  the  Athen- 
ians that  they  should  drive  away  the  pollution  of  the  goddess.^ 


7  And  down  ivUh  it.]  Such  is  the  real  meaning  of  'jrapaarriffutfuStcLy 
which  is  oddly  rendered  by  Hobbes,  **  let  us  bring  it  into  order  by  the 
war."  napcurrficaff^ai  often  signifies  to  subdue,  both  in  Thucyd.  and  other 
writers,  as  5, 35.  4,  79.  So  also  prostemere  in  Latin;  as  Cic.  Phil.  14^  10. 
Hostem  prostravit,  fiidit,  occidit. 

>  In  order.]  It  seems  by  this  that  the  suffitiges  were  delivered  in  order, 
according  to  the  rank  of  each  state.  And  from  the  last  words  it  should 
appear  that  sometimes  the  inferior  states  were  not  permitted  to  vote. 

«  Necetsary.]  This  same  phrase  iKiropi^effdai  r<l  'Kpotr^pvL  ry  cTparia 
occurs  in  Herod.  7, 20.  A  similar  use  of  rd  wpotr^opd  is  found  in  ^schyl. 
Qioeph.  699.  where  see  Dr.  Blomfield. 

*  Drive  away  — goddess.]  i.  e.  banish  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  the 
pollution  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  and  had  thereby  incurred  an  anathema, 
or  excommunication,  which,  according  to  the  invariable  rule  of  Pagan 
theology,  adhered  even  to  such  persons'  posterity  (as  was  also  the  case  in 
the  Mosaic  law),  at  least  until  complete  atonement  had  been  made.  Now 
thatf  it  was  urged,  had,  in  this  case,  never  been  rendered.  And  the  pre- 
tence for  this  demand  was,  a  fear  lest  the  unexpiated  pollution  should  draw 
down  the  vengeance  of  the  goddess  in  some  calamity  which  might  affect  all 
Greece;  to  prevent  which,  the  Lacedsemonians,  as  assertors  of  the  common 
welfkre,  demanded  that  the  banishment  should  be  made,  and  the  contami- 
nation cleansed  and  expiated. 
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Now  the  pollution  had  been  thus  incurred :  —  There  was 
one  Cylon  ^,  an  Athenian  of  old  time,  a  victor  in  the  Olympic 
games  ^,  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  considerable  consequence. 
He  had,  moreover,  married  *  a  daughter  of  Theagenes,  a 
Megarean,  who  was  then  tyrant  of  Megara.  This  Cylon,  on 
consulting  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  received  the  response  ^  that 
on  the  most  solemn  festival  of  Jupiter  he  should  seize  the 
citadeL  Wherefore,  having  received  forces  from  Theagenes, 
and  induced  his  friends  to  cooperate  in  the  attempt,  when  the 
Peloponnesian  Olympic  games  came  on  %  he  seized  the  citadel, 


The  following  digressions  (as  they  are  called,  though,  in  fact,  not  such,) 
respecting  Cylon,  Pkusanias,  and  Themistocles,  are  very  celebrated.  In  the 
first  of  which  our  author  relaxes  from  his  usual  severity  and  contortness, 
kisoniuch  that  the  antients  used  to  say  that  here  the  lion  laughed. 

On  this  storj  of  Cylon,  see  also  Herod.  1. 5,  71.  Plut.  Sol.  p.  84.  A.  and 
other  authorities  mentioned  by  Goeller,  who  also  refers  to  Diog.  Laert. 
1,110.  and  Corsini  F.  A.  3.  pp.  64  and  7S.,  and  Duker,  to  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristoph.  £q.  449.  To  which  I  add  Phit.  de  SerA  Numinis  Vind.,  and  also 
Pausan.  l,  28,  l.,from  whence  we  ^ther  two  particulars,  his  personal  come- 
liness, and  the  kind  of  game  at  which  he  obtained  the  prize. 

The  commotion  of  Cylon  took  place  in  the  forty-second  Olympiad,  or, 
as  some  say,  the  forty-ninth.  Cylon  had  gained  the  prize  in  the  thirtieth 
Olympiad,  or,  as  some  say,  the  thirty-fifth.  Many  may  be  inclined  to  prefer 
the  earUer  date  of  this  attempt,  because,  as  Palmer  remarks,  it  seems  little 
suitable  to  a  man  of  sixty.  But  the  workings  of  ambition  are  seldom  oyer 
even  at  that  age. 

On  comparing  this  narration  with  Herod.  5, 71.  it  appears  plwn  that  our 
historian  had  rcAd  Herodotus. 

^  Cvlon.']  KifXwv  seems  to  be  derired  from  cvXX^c,  lame.  So  the  name 
Gaudiut.  Not  unfrequently,  indeed,  have  names  taken  their  origin 
from  |>ersonal  i)eculiarities.  So  Longshanks  among  our  Englbh  kings,  and 
G^ghiz  Khan,  i.  e.  the  kmte  Khan,  among  the  Asiatic  ones. 

3  An  Athenian^  4"^.]  Here  there  is  a  variation  of  reading.  The  chief 
dificrence  is,  that  some  copies  place  the  'OXvftTrtovticiic  before  the  6.vi)p 
'A^iivcuog*,  others,  after  it.  The  lailer  is  adopted  by  the  recent  editors. 
Tet  the  former  is  defended  by  Herod.  5, 71.  Nor  will  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty, if  the  'ox.  be  taken  parenthetically.  As  to  the  notion  of  Benedict 
and  Haack,  that  the  text  of  Thucyd.  has  been  corrupted  by  the  scribes 
from  Herod.,  it  is  very  wild,  and  supposes  more  learning  in  the  scribes  than 
they  possessed.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  contrary  alteration  was  made 
foT/acUUy. 

*  Married,]  Here  also  Palmer  fancies  some  inconsistency.  But,  in  fact, 
there  is  none ;  for  we  arc  not  told  the  time  at  which  the  marriage  took 
place  :  nor  can  we  say  how  long  it  might  have  been  before  his  attempt. 

»  Response.]  It  should  seem  that  he  had  been  harbouring  views  and 
forming  projects  of  political  aggrandisement,  and  had  been  consulting  the 
oracle  as  to  the  steps  he  shoulopursue. 

«  Came  on,  hrnkBtv,]  Goeller,  indeed,  (after  Poppo)  edits  iw^X^ov.  But,  • 
perhaps,  there  is  no  suffijcient  reason  for  the  change ;  at  least  the  vulg.  was 
read  by  Liban.,  who,  in  his  Orat.  p.  85.  A.  thus  imitates  the  passage: 
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With  a  view  to  usurp  the  tyranny.  This  period  he  had  fixed 
on,  as  regarding  it  the  greatest  festival  of  Jupiter,  and  as  sup- 
posing that  it  had  some  reference  to  himself^  as  having  been 
a  victor  of  the  Olympic  games.  But  whether  this  greatest 
Jestival  spoken  of  was  meant  of  one  in  Attica,  or  elsewhere,  he 
had  never  considered,  nor  had  the  oracle  declared  ^ :  for  the 
Athenians,  too,  have  a  festival  called  the  Diasia^  which  is 
said  to  be  the  greatest  festival  of  Jupiter  Milichius  ® ;  on 
which  the  city,  in  full  concourse,  offer  up,  many,  not  living 
victims,  but  the  old  country  sacrifices*^    Supposing,  however. 


k^vTfiKH  rd  Auuna,  This  use  of  ivtpxta^at  is  also  found  iu  AppiaD, 
1. 1,  752.  iir«X3t)^<rjjc  ^^  «ik  ioprifQ, 

Here,  the  Scholiast  obsmres,  Peloponnetian  is  mentioned,  because  there 
were  other  Olvmpia  both  in  Macedonia  and  at  Athens.  On  which  Duker 
refers  to  Spanheim  on  Morell.  Epist.  1  and  5.  pp.  14, 82,  and  305. 

7  JDedared,}  It  had  probably  been  worded  (as  usual)  with  studied  am- 
biguity. So  Hobbes  well  remarks,  "  The  oracles  were  always  obscure, 
that  evasion  might  be  found  to  salve  their  credit;  and  whether  they  were 
the  imposture  of  the  devil,  or  of  men,  which  is  the  more  likely,  they  had 
no  presention,  nor  secure  wise  conjecture  of  the  ftiture." 

'  Milichius,]  Duker  observes,  that  of  this  there  is  frequent  mention  in 
the  antients,  and  it  appears  that  not  only  at  Athens,  but  elsewhere,  the 
Jupiter  Milichius  was  worshipped;  also  that  the  cognomen  was  given  to 
other  gods  besides  Jupiter. 

9  In  full  concourse — sacrifices.]  There  are  few  passages  of  our  author 
on  which  more  difficulties  have  been  raised  than  this.  Some  have  doubted 
the  correctness  of  the  reading ;  others  have  questioned  the  accuracy  of  the 
fact.  Castellanus  de  festis  Graic,  referred  to  by  Duker,  endeavours  to 
prove  from  Xen.  Anab.  7, 8, 5.  and  Aristoph.  Nub.  407.  that  bloody  sacri- 
fices were  used  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Milichius  on  the  Diasia,  But  the 
former  passage  will  only  prove  it  of  sacrifices  to  Jupiter  Milichius  gene^ 
ralfy;  though  no  good  reason  can  be  imagined  why  such  should  not  nave 
been  ofierecfup  also  on  the  Diasia.  The  words  of  Anstoph.  Autalounv  laimttv 
ycurrkpa  toXq  avyyivifrt  are  more  decisive;  for  as  to  what  Duker  urges, 
that  the  roast-meat  in  question  might  have  been  sacrificed  to  other  gods 
on  the  Diasia^  or  to  none  at  all —  that  seems  no  very  creditable  way  of  evad- 
ing the  argument.  It  might  as  well  be  pretended  respecting  the  kinds  of 
food  used  on  certain  festivals  in  the  Romish  church,  that  the  use  of  them, 
in  any  particular  case,  was  no  proof  of  the  religious  duty,  because  the  per- 
sons, perhaps  infidels,  may  have  no  regard  to  the  festival.  Custom  is  here 
all  that  is  necessary  to  be  supposed.  Again,  when  Suidas  in  At^  kwSiov 
speaks  of  the  skins  of  animals  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Milichius,  it  is  in  vain 
urged  by  Duker,  that  these  might  not  be  slain  on  the  Diasia.  Such  an  align- 
ment is  so  evidently  strained,  as  to  merit  no  attention.  Are  we,  then,  to 
conclude  that  Thucyd.  has  been  nustaken,  or  has  written  what  is  contrary 
to  fact?  Neither  can  well  be  supposed,  and  therefore  some  alteration  of 
reading  may  with  reason  be  thought  of.  Gyraldus  read  in  a  MS.  oi/x 
U|D€ia  fiovov  SiXXd  Kcd.  But  that  is  merely  a  conjecture,  devoid  of  authority. 
The  Scholiast,  indeed,  supplies  us  with  one  (for  his  words  contain  not  an 
explanation,  but  only  a  var.  lect.);  u&meiyy  iravdiiftki  ioprdl^ovffu  ^vuft  J\ 
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that  he  had  rightly  discovered  the  sense  of  the  oracle,  he  set 
himself  about  the  enterprise.     But  the  Athenians,  on  hearing 


iroXKoi,  &c.  And  this  is  adopted  by  Abresch  and  Hemsterh.  on  Lucian 
Timon  7.,  the  latter  of  whom  also  reads  &XX*  dyva  ^fiaroy  which  he  sup- 
ports from  Pollux,  1, 26.  But  though  Pollux  evidently  reads  dyva,  yet  it 
seems  to  have  been  from  the  margin,  especially  as  it  is  found  in  no  one  MS. ; 
which  also  is  a  sufficient  argument  against  the  former  conjecture,  it  evi- 
dently savouring  of  alteration  to  get  rid  of  a  difficulty. 

The  words  must,  therefore,  be  left  as  they  are,  and  our  endeavours 
turned  to  remove  the  difficulty  by  change  of  punctuation  or  interpretation. 
And  here  I  have  nothing  better  to  propose  than  that  of  Bredov.,  Haack, 
and  Goeller,  Iv  ri  iravSrifui  dvown,  voXXol  o^x  itptta  a.  ^.  c.  The  iravdfifui 
and  the  voXXot  are,  as  they  observe,  inconsistent  with  each  other.  At 
^ov<n  there  is  the  usual  ellipsis  of  dv^pufiroi,  like  the  Germ,  man.  In  this, 
therefore,  I  must  acquiesce;  though  I  cannot  but  wish  for  some  example 
of  a  similar  idiom. 

The  ^<^  were  the  animals  sacrificed,  the  bloody  sacrifices.  See  Schweigh. 
on  St.  Thes.  4416.  A.  And  from  the  evident  opposition  in  the  next  clause, 
^futra  may  very  well  be  supposed  to  mean  the  unbloody  sacrifieet,  consisting 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  some  preparations  from  them.  Pollux,  indeeo, 
understands  by  ^ft.  the  dputfutra  and  .^vftui/iara,  such  as  ffftvpvav,  \iJQdpon-ov* 
But  though  such  were  in  use  in  sacrifices  (thus  I  find  from  Athen.  p.  5.  that 
the  inside  of  the  victim  was  sometimes  stuffisd  with  those),  yet  they  would 
hardly  be  called  ^^ftoro,  not  to  mention  that  the  use  of  ^fia  for  ^fiia/ut 
is  confined  to  the  Ionic  dialect.  Besides,  I  suspect  that  Pollux  had  not  in 
his  copy  lirixioptayY/hich  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  that  sense  of  ^/mra. 
I  thereifore  acquiesce  in  the  explanation  ofiered  by  the  Scholiast,  who 
takes  the  ^fiara  (or  rather  the  ^futra  imx^puif  for  so  the  Scholium  should 
be  headed)  to  denote  certwn  cakes,  or  paste  figures  formed  afler  the  simili- 
tude of  animals.  On  which  curious,  but  obscure,  subject  the  commentators 
are  silent  The  following  illustrations  may,  therefore,  be  acceptable. 
Pausan.  10, 8, 5.  and  7,  S4,  S.  makes  mention  of  these  irkftfiara  lirixfitpia  in 
thib  sense;  and  especially  at  8,  2, 1.  Acd  re  itv6fiafftv  Tvarov  wpuroQ,  koX 
hirova  Ix^t  ^J^iyv,  tovtmv  fikv  ifjKU^tv  oitdkv  ^ffcu,  Trififiara  di  iirivwpca  iirl 
Tov  Pt^ftov  Ko^ftyiffiv^  &  irikdvov  Kakowtv  tn  kox  kg  17/iac  'A^ijvaiou  See  Har- 
pocr.  in  irkKavo^,  These  viuftara  are  also  mentioned  in  other  passages 
which  throw  some  light  on  tne  origin  andpurpate  of  this  kind  of  sacrifice. 
So  Herod.  S,47.  speaking  of  the  sacrifice  of  animals  to  Luna  and  Bacchus 
(i.  e.  the  Isb  uid  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians)  says,  ol  dk  wkvijTtQ  ahr&v  vv' 

Pint.  Lucull.  498.  A.  C.  10.  ol  KvZucTivot.  i^irSpow  ^6oq^  iep6Q  H^v  ^vviav^  col 
orcurivtiv  leXdvavrtQ  nf  fivittf  vapicni<rav ;  Appian,  1,  75S.  i'jrtX^ovfftig  Sk 
Trie  iopr^c»  iv  j  dvowri  ftovv  luKcuvav,  ol  fUv  oifK  fx^^^cCy  iirXarrov  dw6  (fcrov. 
.£sop.  Fab.  Xc.  iirei^»)  /3owv  ^vSptt  fmarivovg  voiriirac  pSag,  inl  rov  fiiHtfiov 
KariKavfftv.  Bekker,  too,  refers  to  a  passage  of  Suidas,  where  paste  oXea 
are  mentioned. 

This  custom,  I  suspect,  was  very  antient,  and  introduced  into  Greece  by 
the  Cadmaean  colony  from  Egypt.  And  probably  it  had  been  from  time 
immemorial  in  use  in  the  east,  since  it  seems  to  have  been  carried  firom 
thence  into  the  earliest  of  all  oriental  colonies,  the  one  to  America.  See 
Humboldt's  Resoirches  into  the  MonumenU  of  America,  vol.  I.  p.  196. 
speaks  of  these  wiftnara  as  in  use  among  the  Mexican  idols  nuufe  of  the 
flour  of  kneaded  maize.  And  so  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  31, 25.  says,  MiaXa 
irotovvraQ  dviptUtKa,  Hence  we  may  see  the  force  oi  irnxfapta  here,  Which 
VOL.  I.  Q  -^ 
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of  it)  ran  to  arms  en  masse  out  of  the  comitry  to  oppose  it^ 
and  taking  post  before  the  citadel,  besi^ed  them.^^  The 
time,  however,  growing  long",  the  Athenians,  worn  put*^ 
by  the  labours  of  the  siege,  most  of  them  departed,  committing 
the  care  of  the  guard  to  the  nine  archons,  and  giving  them 
full  authority  ^^  to  manage  the  whole  business  as  they  should 
judge  best.  For  at  that  time  the  archons  administered  most 
of  the  state  afiairs.     Then  the  party  with  Cylon,  being  closely 


does  not  mean  peculiar  to  the  country,  as  Hobbes  and  Smith  render,  nor 
usualm  the  country,  as  GoeWer,  but  such  as  the  old  inhabttanti  of  the  country 
wed,  and  which  were  probably  still  in  use  among  the  rustics,  or  the  old 
fashioned  and  more  religious,  especially  of  the  poorer  sort.  For  such 
trkftfiara  were  held  to  be  as  agreeable  to  the  gods  as  sacrifices  of  animals. 
Nor  is  the  above  sense  of  iwix*  unfrequent  in  our  author.  That  in  the 
earliest  ases  the  fruits  of  the  emh  alone  were  ofiered,  we  have  the  autho- 
rity of  holy  writ ;  and  Kistem.  refers,  as  testimonies  of  this,  to  Porphyr.  de 
Abstin.  9, 6.  and  Pausan.  1, 26, 

10  Taking  post,  besieged  them,]  The  terms  vpo9Ka^tZe<r^ai  and  froXtofMetiv 
are  property  only  applicable  to  a  place,  as  1, 134,  and  5,  61.  And  jSoij^.  is 
usea  simply  in  the  sense  run  to  arms ;  as  3,  22.  Pori^tXv  U  r^c  iavr&v 
fvXoKric,  Yet,  in  both  these  passages,  the  sense  of  succouring  is  also 
hnpRed, 

The  ytvioimiv,  a  little  before,  signifies  discern,  as  1, 132.,  and  .£schyl. 
Again.  1 538.  Iwiyvoifg  rb  tpyov, 

i>  Growing  long.]  Literally,  being  drawn  out  into  length,  or  protracted. 
For  such  is  the  sense  (and  not,  as  Bauer  renders,  accedente).  So  Lucian, 
1. 1.  356.  iwtl  dk  r6  wpayfta  ie  fitiKurrov  iittylviTO.  The  var.  lect.  here, 
iyyivofiivov,  u  preferred  by  Hemst. ;  and  the  phrase  is  el^ant  (on  which 
see  my  note  on  1.  8,  9.),  but  it  rather  denotes  the  intervention  than  thepro- 
tracHon  of  time.  As  to  yevonkvov,  which  Gottleb.  says  is  more  frequent, 
that  would  not  here  have  any  propriety' ;  nor  is  it  frequent.  As  to  the 
passages  of  Herod.  1,  73.  and  2,  175.  adduced  by  him,  I  suspect  that  both 
are  corrupt.  In  the  former,  for  xp^"*^^  ^^  ytvoidvov  I  conjecture  xp^i'ov  ^ 
lyytvofdvov;  and  in  the  latter,  for  iKytyovdro^  I  would  read  cyy.,  from  the 
conjecture  of  Scfaweigh. 

>«  Worn  out.]  AttriH,  So  4, 61.  rfrpvx**!***^*  *  worn  out  with  labour,** 
and  7,  28.  rcrpvx<i»;i€voi  iroXlu^.  And  so  &x^i<r^at  ry  vpotn^dpiq,,  which  very 
frequently  occurs  in  Dio  Cass,  and  Procopius.  Upovthoua  is,  indeed,  a 
very  strong  term,  on  which  see  Eurip.  Or.  93,  and  the  SctioU 

We  may  suppose  the  fatigues  of  the  siege,  by  what  Aristoph.  Lys,  282. 
sajTS,  of  a  similar  si^e  of  one  who  had  seized  ^the  citadel :  o^nac  iiro<-  • 
X%&pKfii^  ky(i>  r^  dvSp*  i^*  J^Trra  Kcd  iU*  Aemdwv,  irph^  levKtuQ  na^Mttv, 
where  by  the  iirra  koI  hn*  AiTwiBdtv  is  meant,  that  the  line  was  seventeen 
deep  (see  Thucvd.  5,  68.) ;  by  which  we  may  judge  of  the  care  taken  that 
lno  one  should  break  through  and  escape. 

19  Full  authority,]  But  not,  as  Perizon.  on  ^lian  V.  H.  13.  (referred  to 
by  Duker)  has  shown,  so  as  to  be  subject  to  give  no  account  of  the  pro- 
-ceedings  to  the  people.  He  also  observes,  that  Thucyd.  says  r6T€,  because 
afterwards  the  matter  was  much  altered,  the  power  of  the  archons  being, 
in  many  respects,  much  diminbhed  by  Solon. 
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besieged,  were  in  a  miserable  conditicm "  through  scarcity 
both  of  bread  and  water.  Whereupon  Cylon  and  his  brother 
privily  made  their  escape  out ;  but  the  rest,  being  now  hard 
pressed,  and  some  even  dying  of  famine,  went  and  iseated 
themselves  as  suppliants  ^^  at  the  altar  in  the  citadel.  But 
the  Athenians  who  were  entrusted  with  the  guard  of  the 
place,  when  they  saw  them  dying  ^®  in  the  temple,  .induced 
them  to  rise  ^^  and  leave  their  asylum,  stipulating  *^  that  no 
harm  should  be  done  them.  Then  they  led  them  away,  and 
put  them  to  death ;  not  sparing  even  some  who,  by  the  way, 
took  refuge  at  the  altars  of  the  venerable  goddesses.  And 
from  hence  they  ^^  and  those  descended  from  them  were  pro^ 


»♦  Miserable  condUion,]  Such  is  the  sense  of  ^Xavpa>c  ^x^iv.  So  our 
au^or  in  Athensus :  6pa  vvv  -^  rijv  6LKw7rtx  &Q  ^Xo^pwc  Uoiwinnitnv  &enf 
r6Tt,     And  Aristoph.  Nub.  1305.  ^.  wpAynara. 

i&  Seated  themselves,  ^rc]  For  tnat  was  the  posture  adopted  by  those 
who  took  refuge  at  an  altar.  See  Eurip.  Heracl.  55.,  Andr.  44.,  and 
,£achyl.  SuppL  252. 

»^  l>ymg.]  i.  e.  ready  to  die ;  for  they  would  not  wait  till  some  wer^ 
dead,  suice  it  was  their  purpose  to  prevent  the  pollution  which  was  thereby 
supposed  to  be  occasioned  to  a  sacred  place.    See  2,  55. 

>7  Induced  them  to  rise.]  It  is  strange  that  some  of  thie  translators  should 
understand  it  of  ordering  and  forcing  them  to  rise ;  since  force  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  condition  just  after  mentioned  (though  that  is  omitted  by 
Smith),  and  which  is  recorded  by  Herod.  5,  71.,  and  also  by  Plutarch 
Solon,  c  12.,  who,  moreover,  adds  a  curcumstance  which  illustrates  the 


veeniea  w  ffive  inem  stui  a  Hold  on  tlie  protection  ol  the  goddess ;  namely, 
to  fasten  along  cord  round  the  altar,  and  keep  hold  of  it  till  they  should 
come  to  some  place  of  safety.  The  cord,  however,  broke  when  they  had 
advanced  as  far  as  the  altar  of  the  venerable  goddesses,  on  which  (Plutarch 
adds)  the  Athenians  rushed  upon  them,  as  if  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
goddess,  and  slew  them  j  nay,  even  some  who  had  reached  the  altar  in 
question. 

*Avt(mi/tt  is  a  vox  solennis  de  hac  re,  as  just  afler,  c  128.  Soph.  (Ed. 
c.  276.,  and  Joseph,  p.  535,  8.  'Air^ia  is  also  an  usual  term  of  being 
led  to  execution ;  as  5,  68.    See  my  note  on  Acts  12,  i  9. 

^^  Stipulating.]  This  may  seem  not  to  agree  with  the  accounts  of  Herod, 
and  Plutarch,  from  whom  it  appears  that  they  were  to  submit  themselves 
to  trial.  But  that  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  expression  of  Thucyd.  It 
only  supplies  what  the  brevity  of  this  account  has  lefl  Wanting.  On  the 
same  prmdple,  other  discrepancies  may  be  reconciled ;  as  when  Herod, 
jays,  KaraXaUiv  r^y  iucp6iro\iv  ivtipri^ri*  oh  dvvdfitvoQ  Si  iirucparriirai,  we 
may  supply  i%  lin€o\jKf  or  rov  vpdyfutToc,  as  4, 164.  Or,  it  may  be  ren- 
dered, •*  not  being  able  to  succeed  in  keeping  it." 

1*  They,]  Not  the  Athenians  generally  (as  Hobbes  supposes^  but  only 
those  who  had  perpetrated  the  d^d,  or  had  excited  the  others  to  its  com- 
missioo,  as  it  was  said  the  Alcmasonidae  had  done. 
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nounced  guilty  of  sacrilege  towards  the  goddesses.^^  Where- 
fore the  Athenians  expelled  these  sacrilegious  persons.  Af- 
terwards, too,  Qeomenes^S  king  of  Lacedaemon,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Athenians  (then  labouring  under  civil  com- 
motion) likewise  expelled  them,  driving  out  those  who  were 
alive,  and  even  digging  up  and  casting  out  of  the  borders  the 
bones  of  those  that  were  dead ;  yet  they  afterwards  returned 
again,  and  some  of  their  posterity  are  yet  remaining  in  the 
city. 

CXXVII.  This  pollution,  then,  the  Lacedaemonians  or- 
dered to  be  purged,  with  this  especial  pretence  of  righting 
what  was  wrong  towards  the  gods  ^ ;  but  chiefly  knowing  that 
Pericles,  son  of  Xanthippus,  was,  by  the  mother's  side,  ob- 
noxious ^  to  it,  and  supposing  that  if  he  were  exiled  their 
business  with  the  Athenians  would  be  more  easily  brought  to 
a  prosperous  termination.®  However,  they  did  not  so  much 
expect  that  he  would  suffer  this,  as  they  reckoned  that  they 
should  thus  involve  him  m  calumny  and  reproach,  as  though 
the  war  were  in  some  measure  occasioned  by  his  disaster*^ 
For  he  was  become  the  most  powerful  person  of  his  time. 


«>  GvUty,  ^c]  So  Aristoph.  Eq.  445.  a.  r^c  ©tow*  and  Synes  a.  rov  e«ov. 
So  also  Pausan.  7,  25-  (on  tnis  very  act)  IvdyiiQ  ttiq  OcoD. 

«'  C3eomenes,  ^'O  On  this  circumstance  see  Herod.  5,  70,  72.  And  on 
castinff  out  the  bones  of  the  dead,  see  Plutarch  in  Solon.,  both  referred  to 
by  Duker.  It  appears,  plainly,  that  the  purging  the  pollution  was  then  a 
mere  pretence,  employed  by  a  faction  to  accomplish  its  purposes.  Hence, 
when  that  faction  lost  its  power,  the  relioues  of  the  opposite  one  rallied^ 
overpowered  it,  and  recalled  their  exiled  niends. 

1  Pretending,  4^.]  I  have  adopted  the  punctuation  of  Kistem.  and 
Hack,  (kavviiv,  Bri^tv,  &c.  This  is  reouired  by  propriety;  since  ^^v 
(which  has  here  the  sense  forsooth,  implying  pretence)  can  only  be  joined 
with  Tni*apovvTiQ,  Thucyd.  here  first  mentions  the  pretended  purpose  of 
this  order,  and  then  the  real  aim. 

*  Obnoxiout^  Upovex^fupov,  Which  is  for  iy€x6fuvov  or  Ivoxov  Bvra,  And 
so  an  anonymous  writer,  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  aifiari  wpoetx^fuvo^.  We  may, 
therefore,  very  well  dispense  with  Reiske's  conjecture. 

3  Their  butmeu,  4*c.]  So  Grail :  ils  comptoient  obtenir  plus  aisement  ce 
qu'ils  Toudroient  des  Athenians.  The  version  of  Hobbes  and  Smith  is  not 
permitted  by  the  turn  of  the  sentence,  even  if  we  were  to  read  irpo^w- 
priffkiv ;  whereas  frpox*  is  often  so  used,  as  l,  109.  and  9,  4.  oh  ydp  iniertvov 
ToiQ  dirb  T&v  *A^fivai(i>v  irpox«|i>^<y«v- 

*  Dtsoiter,']  For  none  of  the  Athenians,  of  any  party,  could  consider 
it  otherwise  than  an  accidental  calamity,  and  not  proceeding  from  any  fault 
of  his. 
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conducting  things  as  he  pleased  in  the  administration  of 
a£&irs ;  and  he  was  in  all  things  opposed  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, dissuading  the  Athenians  from  making  any  concessions, 
and  urging  them  to  the  war. 

CXXVIIL  The  Athenians,  on  their  part,  required  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  that  they  should  purge  away  the  pollution 
occasioned  by  the  afiair  at  Taenarus.^  For  formerly  the 
Lacedaemonians,  having  persuaded  ^  some  suppliants  of  the 
Helots  to  rise  and  leave  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Taenarus, 
then  took  them,  and  put  them  to  death.  On  which  account, 
they  suppose,  the  great  earthquake  at  Sparta  befel  them. 
They  ordered  them  to  purge  away  also  the  pollution  contracted 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcioecus,  which  happened  in  the 
following  manner,  —  After  Pausanias,  the  Lacedaemonian, 
had  been  at  first  recalled  by  the  Spartans  from  his  government 
at  the  Hellespont,  being  brought  to  trial  by  them,  he  was 
acquitted,  indeed,  of  the  offences  laid  to  his  charge,  but  was 
no  longer  sent  abroad  by  the  state.  Having,  however,  pro- 
cured an  Hermionian  trireme  ^  on  his  own  private  account 
and  without  any  authority  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Hellespont,  to  cooperate,  as  he  gave  out,  in  the 
Grecian  war,  but,  in  fact,  to  negotiate  matters  with  the  king 
of  Persia ;  which  he  had  formerly  essayed,  aspiring  after  the 
monarchy  of  Greece.     Now  it  was  from  the  following  circum- 

1  Furge  away,  4'^0  i*  e.  banish  those,  or  their  posterity,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  sacrilege  at  Taenarus. 

«  Persuaded.]  Or,  induced  them  by  promises  or  conditions.  See  supra, 
1S6.  No.  13. 

s  An  Hermioman  trireme.]  Hudson  thitiks  that  *E0/i.  denotes  the  name 
of  the  ship,  since  the  antients  used  to  give  names  to  tneir  ships  incribed  on 
their  prows.  But  thoueh  the  fact  be  true,  it  seems  here  little  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  not  to  say  that  Epfi,  would  have  been  unlikely  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a  LaCedsbmonian  trireme;  or,  if  it  had,  it  is  cufficult  to  conceive 
how  Pausanias  could  have  had  it  without  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  explaining  *£pu.  by  dirb  *Epf]u6vfic  fr6\tu}Q  AaKutvucijc,  the  Scholiast 
means  a  city  in  the  Lacedaemonian  confederUcy,  which  Hermione  was.  It 
seems  that  some  of  these  petty  states,  though  they  kept  ships,  seldom 
manned  them ;  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  Plausanias  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence with  the  administration  of  that  state,  to  procure  the  use  of  the  ship 
in  question.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  tnought  by  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, unworthy  of  them  to  use  any  ship  but  a  trireme.  Thus,  Aid* 
blades  went  on  the  first  expedition  to  ^dly  in  his  oum  trireme. 
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nounced  guilty  of  sacrilege  towards  tlie  goddesses.'®  Where- 
fore the  Athenians  expelled  these  sacrilegious  persons.  Af- 
terwards, too,  Qeomenes'S  king  of  Lacedaemon,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Athenians  (then  labouring  under  civil  com- 
motion) likewise  expelled  them,  driving  out  those  who  were 
alive,  and  even  digging  up  and  casting  out  of  the  borders  the 
bones  of  those  that  were  dead ;  yet  they  afterwards  returned 
again,  and  some  of  their  posterity  are  yet  remaining  in  the 
city, 

CXXVII.  This  pollution,  then,  the  Lacedaemonians  or- 
dered to  be  purged,  with  this  especial  pretence  of  righting 
what  was  wrong  towards  the  gods ' ;  but  chiefly  knowing  that 
Pericles,  son  of  Xanthippus,  was,  by  the  mother's  side,  ob- 
noxious '  to  it,  and  supposing  that  if  he  were  exiled  their 
business  with  the  Athenians  would  be  more  easily  brought  to 
a  prosperous  termination.^  However,  they  did  not  so  much 
expect  that  he  would  sufier  this,  as  they  reckoned  that  they 
should  thus  involve  him  in  calumny  and  reproach,  as  though 
the  war  were  in  some  measure  occasioned  by  his  disaster.^ 
For  he  was  become  the  most  powerful  person  of  his  time. 


so  GuiUy,  j-c]  So  Aristoph.  Eq.  445.  a,  rijc  Oeov,  and  Synes  a.  rov  Ocov. 
So  also  Pausan.  7»  25>  (on  this  very  act)  ivAytXi  Hig  Ocov. 

<■  Oeomenes,  ^'.l  On  this  circumstance  see  Herod.  S,  70,  72.  And  on 
casting  out  the  bones  of  the  dead,  see  Plutarch  in  Solon.,  both  referred  to 
by  Duker.  It  appears,  plainly,  that  the  purging  the  pollution  was  then  a 
mere  pretence,  employed  by  a  faction  to  accomplish  its  purposes.  Hence, 
when  that  faction  lost  its  power,  the  reliaues  of  the  opposite  one  rallied, 
overpowered  it,  and  recalled  their  exiled  triends. 

1  Pretending^  4^?.]  I  have  adopted  the  punctuation  of  Kistem.  and 
Hack,  JXavvctv,  ifi^iv,  &c.  This  is  required  by  propriety;  since  i^v 
(which  has  here  the  sense  fortoothy  implying  pretence)  can  only  be  joined 
with  TifMapovvTiQ,  Thucyd.  here  first  mentions  the  pretended  purpose  of 
this  order,  and  then  the  real  aim. 

«  Obnoxioui.']  Upwrtx^fuvov.  Which  is  for  lvex6fuvov  or  ivoxov  ovra.  And 
so  an  anonymous  writer,  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  aifiart  TpoctxSfuvoi,  We  may, 
therefore,  ver^  well  dispense  with  Reiske's  conjecture. 

3  Uieir  htmneu,  4^c.]  So  Gail :  ils  comptoient  obtenir  plus  aisement  ce 
qu*ils  voudroient  des  Athenians.  The  version  of  Hobbes  and  Smith  is  not 
permitted  by  the  turn  of  the  sentence,  even  if  we  were  to  read  vpoox*^ 
{ffliTHv ;  whereas  frpox>  is  often  so  used,  as  1,  109.  and  3,  4.  oi  ydp  iirwrtvov 
Toi^  dfrb  T&v  'A^Tivaionf  frpox^fifTHv, 

4  DitasterA  For  none  of  the  Athenians,  of  any  party,  could  consider 
it  otherwise  than  an  accidental  calamity,  and  not  proceeding  from  any  fault 
of  his. 
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conducting  things  as  he  pleased  in  the  administration  of 
affairs ;  and  he  was  in  all  things  opposed  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, dissuading  the  Athenians  from  making  any  concessions, 
and  urging  them  to  the  war. 

CXXVIIL  The  Athenians,  on  their  part,  required  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  that  they  should  purge  away  the  pollution 
occasioned  by  the  afiair  at  Taenarus.^  For  formerly  the 
Lacedaemonians,  having  persuaded  ^  some  suppliants  of  the 
Helots  to  rise  and  leave  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Tsenarus, 
then  took  them,  and  put  them  to  death.  On  which  account, 
they  suppose,  the  great  earthquake  at  Sparta  befel  them. 
They  ordered  them  to  purge  away  also  the  pollution  contracted 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcioecus,  which  happened  in  the 
following  manner,  —  After  Pausanias,  the  Lacedaemonian, 
had  been  at  first  recalled  by  the  Spartans  from  his  government 
at  the  Hellespont,  being  brought  to  trial  by  them,  he  was 
acquitted,  indeed,  of  the  offences  laid  to  his  charge,  but  was 
no  longer  sent  abroad  by  the  state.  Havings  however,  pro- 
cured an  Hermionian  trireme  ^  on  his  own  private  account 
and  without  any  authority  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Hellespont,  to  cooperate,  as  he  gave  out,  in  the 
Grecian  war,  but,  in  fact,  to  negotiate  matters  with  the  king 
of  Persia ;  which  he  had  formerly  essayed,  aspiring  after  the 
monarchy  of  Greece.     Now  it  was  from  the  following  circum- 

1  ^^Tge  avyay^  ^^*L^  ^*  banish  those,  or  their  posterity,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  sacrilege  at  Tsenarus. 

^  Pertuad/ed^  Or,  induced  them  by  promises  or  conditions.  See  supra, 
1S6.  No.  13. 

3  An  Hermiotdan  trireme.]  Hudson  thitiks  that  *Bofi,  d€fnotes  the  name 
of  the  ship,  since  the  antients  used  to  give  names  to  tneir  ships  incribed  on 
their  prows.  But  thoueh  the  fact  be  true,  it  seems  hel'e  little  to  the  pur- 
pose ;  not  to  say  that  Epft.  would  have  been  unlikely  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a  Laceds^monian  trireme;  or,  if  it  had,  it  b  cnfficult  to  conceive 
how  Pausanias  could  have  had  it  without  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  explaining  *Epu,  by  Airh  'EpfuSvriQ  TrdXtatc  AaKutvucijc,  the  Scholiast 
means  a  city  in  the  Lacedaemonian  confederiu^y,  which  Hermione  was.  It 
seems  that  some  of  these  petty  states,  though  they  kept  ships,  seldom 
manned  them ;  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  Plausanias  had  sufficient  in- 
fluence with  the  administration  of  that  state,  to  procure  the  use  of  the  ship 
in  question.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  tnought  by  persons  of  dis- 
tincUon,  unworthy  of  them  to  use  any  ship  but  a  trireme.  Thus,  Aid* 
biades  went  on  the  first  expedition  to  Sicily  m  his  own  trireme. 
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stance,  first  that  he  laid  the  king  tinder  an  obligation,  and 
thereby  made  a  beginning  of  the  whole  transaction :  •^ 
Haying,  on  his  first  advance  ^  to  Bjrzantium,  after  departing 
firom  Cyprus,  become  master  of  the  city,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Medes  and  some  relations  and  kinsfolk  ^  of 
the  king,  who  were  taken  in  it ;  he  then  sends  them  off  to  the 
kbg,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  idlies,  pretaiding^ 
that  they  had  made  their  escape.  This  affair  he  had  trans- 
acted through  the  medium  of  Gongylus,  an  Eretrian,  to  whose 
charge  he  committed  Byzantium  and  the  prisoners.  He  had 
also  sent  Gongylus  to  him,  bearing  a  letter,  of  which  (as  was 
afterwards  discovered)  these  were  the  contents  :  —  *^  Pausa- 
nias,  the  general  of  Sparta,  wishing  to  oblige  thee,  sends  thee 
back  these  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  also  my  intention  ^,  if  it 
meets  with  thy  approbation,  to  espouse  thy  daughter,  and 
make  Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Greece  subject  to  thee.  This 
I,  moreover,  account  myself  able  to  accomplish,  with  due 
cooperation  and  counsel  on  thy  part  I(  then,  this  proposal 
seemeth  good  to  thee,  send  some  trusty  person  to  the  coast, 
by  whom  we  may  in  ftiture  hold  our  correspondence.** 

CXXIX.  Sudi  were  the  contents  of  the  letter,  which 
Xerxes  approving  of,  sends  off  Artabazus,  son  of  Phamaces, 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  orders  him  to  assume  the  government  of 


4  First  advance.]  "Sot  presenHa,  as  some  render.  On  the  above  si£ni« 
fication  see  Steph.  Thes.,  to  whose  examples  I  add  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant. 
p.  40,  5. 

s  Eelations  and  kinsfjlk.]  These  terms,  the  Schol.  remarks,  diflfer. 
They  must  here  comprehend  relations  both  by  consanguinity  and  affinity. 

*  Pretending,]  Literally,  "that  they  had  escaped  him."  This  con* 
stniction  of  dwoi,,  with  Uie  accusative^  is  rare,  and  little  noticed  by  the 
lexicographers.  As  the  commentators  make  no  remark  on  it»  the  follow- 
ing examples  may  be  acceptable.  Dionys.  Hal.  70,  25.  dirotpdoia  Toi>Q 
AycvTOQ,  Procop.  p.  11,  24.  If  rd  olxtia  ^vfivdwa^  d^^Kcv  ^ot*  rtf  ik  \6yifi 
drrkipairav  avrbv* 

7  My  intention.]  In  the  change  of  person  here,  there  is  nothing  at 
which  the  critics  need  have  stumbled,  conjecturing  Atrovkfivw.  See 
Abresch.  Diluc.  in  loco,  and  the  note,  supra  1,  1.  Of  the  yvdffiriv  votovfuu^ 
in  the  sense  above  assigned,  I  would  adduce  examples  from  Appian,  t.  2, 
757, 31.  Arrian,  E.  A.  1,  1, 10.  and  3,  19,  2.  4,  3,  4.  5,  14,  2.  Zosim.  1, 
S5,  1.  Philostr.  V.  A.  1.  2,  21.  The  4rk  dphKii  is  old  Attic,  which  also 
occurs  in  Eurip.  Or.  204.  ov  ydp  fi  Aphtncu. 
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the  satrapy  of  Dasc^litis  \  dismissing  M^gabates,  who  had 
the  goyemment  before ;  and  withal  charged  him  with  a  letter  ^ 
in  answer,  to  transmit  ^  as  speedily  as  possible  to  Pausanias 
at  Byzantium,  shewing  the  seal^  and  whatever  he  should 
desire  him  to  do  respecting  his  own  affairs,  to  despatch  it 
with  all  diligence  and  fidelity.  Then  he,  proceeding  thither^ 
performed  all  other  things  as  he  was  commanded,  and  de- 
livered the  letter.  Now  the  king's  reply  was  as  follows :  — 
**  Thus  saith  king  Xerxes  to  Pausanias.  On  account  of  the 
persons  whom  thou  hast  sent  safe  across  the  sea  to  me  from 
Byzantium,  a  benefit  is  laid  up  ^  in  our  house,  registered  for 


'  DascyliHs,]  On  this  satrapy  Duker  refers  to  Steph.  Byz.,  and  Goeller 
to  Strabo,  p.  861.  The  limits  of  this  satrapy,  he  thinks,  were  about  An- 
tandrus.  And  I  had  myself  long  ago  formed  the  same  opinion.  The 
satrapy  took  its  name  from  a  city  in  Bithynia,  called  AaaidXtov,  not  far 
from  which  is  a  lake,  called,  in  D'Anville's  map,  Lacus  Ascanii,  the  same,  I 
imagine,  with  the  Xifivtf  AatncvXlnc  mentioned  by  Steph.  Byz.  and  Eustath., 
as  also  Plut.  Luc.  9.  r^c  ^^  ^fncvXiriSog  \i/ivtis  vXeofikvri  'oKariot^,  That  the 
region  hereabouts  was  called  Dascylitis,  and  the  above  lakes  were  the 
same,  appears  also  from  Dionys.  Hal.  Antiq*  p.  98. 

*  Charged  him  tuUh  a  letter. '\  Literally,  "  committed  a  letter  to  his  charge 
(for  delivery)."  'Avrtmri^fifu  u  a  rare  word.  I  know  of  no  other  example 
than  Joseph.  758^55.  A.  ytypoj^ro^  irpb^  ccbrbv^  —  dv€irirOci,  &c.  *AvTtr 
irurrlXXftf  occurs  in  Arrian  and  Herod.  5, 43,  18.  where  the  simple  imrH^ri/u 
IS  found.  Vald^naer  adduces  an  example  from  Demosth.  In  this  sense  it 
properly  means  to  lay  upon  any  one  the  charge  of  delivering  a  letter. 

9  TrantmU.]  Such  is  the  sense  of  ^cair.,  which  term  literally  ncnifies 
^  to  pass  any  thing  from  one  to  another."  See  Steph.  Thes.  7347.  A.  It 
is  to  be  understood  of  the  letter  which,  it  seems,  Megabates  was  to  deliver 
in  person. 

4  Showing  the  tetd.]  Not  the  signet,  as  Smith  renders;  for  it  is  no^ 
likely  that  me  king  would  send  that,  'S^payig  is  here,  as  often,  used  for 
efpdyuTfia.  The  present  passage  is  illustrated  by  a  similar  one  of  Xen. 
Hist.  7,  1, 59.  Kal  6  nl/CMnjc  6  ^piov  rA  ypdfifiara  iit^cu  rifv  PaeiXMut^  fffpaytia, 
dviyvia  rd  ytypauftkya. 

This  passn^  (Brisson  says)  is  the  only  one  that  makes  mention  of  th^ 
King  of  Persia's  seal.  Here  the  Schol.  adduces  three  traditions  as  to  the 
representation  on  the  seal.  1 .,  That  it  was  the  picture  of  the  king ;  2.  that 
of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy ;  3.  the  horse  of  Darius,  by  whose 
neighing  Darius  obtained  the  kingdom.  See  Herod.  3,  88,  17.  In  like 
manner,  the  seal  of  Agamemnon  and  the  other  Pelopids,  was  (as  appears 
from  the  Schol.  on  &ph.  Elect.)  an  toory  arm,  plainly  an  emblem  of  the 
poiver  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  whom  Thucyd.  relates,  that  he 
obtained  the  kingdom  Urt  dvva/uv  Trepiwoitiadfuvov.  Another  explanation 
is  hazarded  by  Ttetzes  on  Lycoph.  153.  To  these  three  traditions  I  would 
add  a  fourth,  derived  from  Polyaen.  Strat.  8,  27.  toIq  UtpaChf  fiaaiXtvin 
irfpayig  patrtXucr^  tUutv  ttrriv  dvadtdvfikvfi  rde  rplxae  Ixovea  ^Foioyovyti, 

»  Laid  up,  4^.]  We  learn  from  Herodotus  that  such  benefactors  were 
called  Orosanga;  on  which  Duker  refers  to  Brisson  de  Regno  Pers., 
HeralcU.  Advers.  1, 9.  and  Grot,  on  Esther,  6, 1.   The  names  of  these  were 
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ever  and  indelible.  With  thy  proposals  I  am  well  pleased ; 
and  let  neither  night  nor  day  *  hinder  thee  from  performing  ^ 
aught  that  thou  hast  promised  me,  nor  stop  at  any  expence  ^ 
of  gold  and  silver,  or  any  greatness  of  military  force  (if  such 
be  any  where  requisite)  to  effect  thy  designs.  But  with  Ar- 
tabazus,  a  trusty  person,  whom  I  have  sent  unto  thee,  do  thou 
transact  my  afiairs,  and  contrive  so  as  shall  be  best  for  the 
credit  and  advantage  of  both." 

CXXX.  On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  \  Pausanias,  who 
had  before  been  held  in  great  honour  ^  by  the  Greeks,  on 
account  of  his  command  at  Platasa,  was  now  far  more  elevated, 
and  could  no  longer  endure  to  live  according  to  the  establbhed 
customs  of  his  country,  but  apparelling  himself  after  the 
Median  fashion  ^,  he  went  forth  from  Byzantium,  and  made 


recorded  in  a  royal  book,  which  Hack  supposes  to  have  been  the  Historical 
Annals,  whence  Ctesias  professed  to  have  drawn  information ;  or  was, 
as  Goedler  thinks,  part  of  the  Si^tpai  pafftKucai  mentioned  by  Diod.  2,  32. 
This  custom  (he  continues)  is  not  unfrequently  alluded  to  by  the  antients, 
as  Herod.  8,  85.  Diod.  15,  12.  Chant.  7,  5.  8,  3.  2,  7.  Plato  Gorg. 
506.  C.  Philo  T.  2,  151.  Mang.;  he  refers,  also,  to  Dorville  on  Chaiit. 
Lysias  p.  365,  259.  Lucian  3,  413.  and  7,  171.  For  a  more  particular 
explanation  of  the  phrase  (if  any  be  necessary),  1  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Goeller's  note,  to  whose  references  I  add  Liban.  Epist.  1397.  Synes  S07  C. 
Plato  in  Polit.  1.  Xenoph.  de  Vcctig.  c.  3.  (by  whom  the  idea  is  applied  to 
the  Athenian  people),  Frocop.  344,  10.  Liban.  Orat.  417.  C.  Joseph.  564, 
41.  Xen.  Hist.  1,  1,  21.  Philostr.  V.  A.  4, 46.  Thus  Themistocles,  by 
counselling  the  Athenians  not  to  break  down  the  bridge  of  the  Hellespont, 
thereby  intended  to  lay  up  a  benefit  with  the  King  of  Persia.  So  Herod.  8, 
110.  aTTO^riicriv  fikWiov  iroirfimr^i  i^  f^v  Ilipaia. 

'  Let  neither,  ^c]  i.  e.  let  no  distinction  of  night  or  day  hinder,  &c.  So 
in  a  kindred  passage  of  Herod.  5,  23,  15.  voiijffovm  rovro  to  dv  kiXvoc 
lifiytfiTot,  Kai  -nukpriQ  Kal  vvkt6c»    See  my  note  on  St.  Luke,  2,  57. 

7  Hinder  thee /rom  peffomUng.]  Literally,  be  any  hindrance  so  as  to 
make  thee  relax  m  performing. 

•  Nor  stop  at  [any  expense,]  Literally,  "  let  it  not  be  any  hindrance.  '* 
KtKuiK^a^ia  is  for  Kiokvfia  etrrw.  And  we  are  to  repeat  &(rT£  dvtlvai,  &c  from 
the  preceding.  The  present  passage  (I  would  observe)  is  referred  to  by 
Aristid.  T.  3.681.  D. 

1  On  the  receipt,  4v.]  The  letter  was  also,  as  appears  fi*om  Chrysermus 
ap.  Stoboei  Serro.  p.  228,  10.,  accompanied  by  500  talents  of  gold. 

^  Held  in  great  honour,]  And  consequently  maintained  a  dignified  and 
elevated  demeanour.  For  that  the  worcu  following  voXkif  fmKKov  rSre  t^pro 
require.    He  had  always,  it  seems,  shown  no  little  hauteur. 

3  He  could  no  longer,  ^c.]  This  passage  is  imitated  by  Procop.  p.  17, 
10.  103,  11.  191, 19.  208,  50.  237,  28.  and  Choricius  Orat.  Fun.  ap.Fabr. 
Bibl.  Grsec.  8,  876.  which  passages  support  the  old  reading  icadccrrakri. 
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a  journey  through  Thrace  ^  accompanied  by.  a  body-guard 
of  Medes  and  Egyptians.  He  also  caused  his  table  to  be 
laid  in  the  Persian  mode  ^ ;  nor  could  he  conceal  his  ambitious 
purposes  %  but  even  in  trifling  matters  he  showed  beforehand 


cancelled  by  Bekker.  The  new  reading,  however,  is  countenanced  by 
Pausan.  2,  9. 

The  Englbh  and  French  translators  her^  as  usual,  put  Persian  for 
Median;  a  charee  which  can  seldom  be  justified,  but  is,  in  the  present 
instance  espedaUy,  injudicious,  since  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the 
Persian  empire,  as  it  then  subsisted,  need  not  be  informed,  that  the  Median 
and  Persian  dresses  differed  materially,  as  indeed,  did,  in  some  respects, 
those  of  most  of  the  frovinces  belonging^  to  that  vast  empire.  This  is 
clear  from  the  very  antient  sculptures  at  Persepolis  described  by  Chardin, 
Niebuhr,  Kaempfer,  Le  Brun,  Porter,  Ousel;^,  and  Morier.  The  Median 
dress  consisted  of  a  long  full  robe  with  flowing  skirts  to  the  ankles,  and 
full  loose  sleeves  reaching  to  the  wrists;  accompanied  with  earrings,  collars, 
and  sometimes  bracelets.  In  front,  about  the  centre  of  the  waist,  die  robe 
was  gathered  up,  and  fell  in  regular  folds  over  each  thigh.  On  their  heads 
they  wore  the  high  fluted  tiara.  Whereas  the  Persians  were  attired  in  a  short 
tuniCf  reaching  only  to  the  knees,  with  long  ticht  sleeves,  and  the  whole  c£ 
the  dress  so  close  that  not  a  fold  appears  in  the  representations.  On  the 
head  is  a  round  topped  cap,  like  the  Phrygian  bonnet.  The  wabt  is  bound 
with  a  belt  and  bucxle,  from  which  is  suspended  a  broad  and  short,  but 
stout,  sword  worn  on  the  right  side. 

Why  Pausanias  chose  the  Median,  rather  than  the  Persian  attire,  is 
evident,  namely  from  its  gorgeous  magnificence.  See  Xenophon  Cvr.  1.  8. 
<rroXi)v  Mi7^un}v — Mvia^ai,  The  Grecian  costume  difiered  totally;  the 
vest  beine  short,  and  as  appears  from  Appian,  S,  736,  33.,  of  a  square  form. 
For  he  were  says  of  Mark  Anthony,  oToXr)v  cTxc  rtrpd-^owov  EXXiyvu-^. 
That  the  material  of  which  the  above  Median  robes  consisted,  was  silk,  I 
find  from  Suid.  T.  5,308.  E.  Siypocji,  IK  ^C  ciii^tcrav  rj)v  l<r^ijra  ipyd^eff^ai 
¥iv  ir6Xai.  ''EXXfyvcc  Mi7^(ki)v  Udkovv.  Also  Procop.  ap.  Suid.  n)v  i<r&^ra  — 
4v  7r£kai  ftiv  "£XXf|vcc  Miy^cirt}^  ictiXovy,  vvv  fk  JLripixtjv  dpofidZovm. 

*  A  journey  through  Thrace,]  One  may  suppose  that  such  a  journey 
would  not  be  without  its  purpose;  and  probabiv  that  was,  to  examine  the 
country,  sound  the  inclinations  of  its  rulers,  and  make  them  subservient  to 
his  own  ambitious  purposes. 

^  Persian  mode,]  Some  MSS.  read  Median,  But  the  common  reading 
is  doubtless  the  true  one ;  and  is  confirmed  by  Nepos :  *'  epulabatur  more 
Persarum,**  I  cannot,  however,  with  the  Scholiast,  take  the  word  simply 
to  denote  luxurious  (though  most  of  my  readers  will  remember  the  **  Per* 
sicos  odi,  puer,  apparatus"  of  Horace).  It  is  probable  that  the  Persian 
table  was  set  forth  m  a  different  manner  to  the  Median,  and,  perhaps,  held 
the  midway  between  that  and  the  Grecian,  and,  therefore,  was  safer  for 
Pausanias  to  adopt  than  the  other. 

I  would  observe  that  xopcrt^cro,  (by  a  use  of  the  middle  voice  something 
resembling  the  Hiphil  conju^tion  in  Hebrew),  signifies  "  caused  to  be 
set  for  him."  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Joseph.  1314, 29.  rpdvtKay  yAp 
ddtofAov  xaperi^tro, 

6  Nor  could  he,  4«0  This  clause  has  been  almost  transcribed  by  Procop. 
103,  13.  105,  18.  196,  26.  174,  19.  237,  28.  300,  31.  where  for  itrravai  I 
would  read  ierdvai.  The  passage  seems  also  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
Capitolinus,  who  thus  speaKs  of  Gordius :  **  Superbus  —  qui  se  in  novitate 
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Vfhat  he  meant  hereafter  to  practise  upon  a  larger  scale.  He^ 
moreover^  began  to  make  himself  difficult  of  access  ^  and 
displayed  such  a  choleric  temper  ^  to  all  indiscriminately,  that 
no  one  could  endure  to  approach  him;  which,  moreover, 
tended  as  much  as  any  thing  to  cause  the  allies  to  go  over  to 
the  Athenians. 

CXXXL  On  hearing  of  which,  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
at  the  first  recalled  him  on  that  very  account;  and  when, 
after  going  out  the  second  time,  unauthorized  by  them,  in  the 
Hermionian  ship,  he  was  found  to  act  in  the  very  same 
manner;  and  when  at  last^  being  forcibly  expelled^  from 
Byzantium  by  the  Athenians,  he  returned  not  back  to  Sparta, 
but  news  came  to  them  that  he  had  fixed  himself  at  Colons^, 


et  enonnitate  fortuns  se  rum  tenuU.**    And  so  Herodian  1,  15,  9.  6  K^/i- 
ftoSog  fiTiKiTi  Karkxtiv  iavrbv,  &C. 

7  Difficult  of  access,]  Nepos  renders  it,  **  adftum  petentibus  non  dabat, 
superbe  respondebot."  The  term  occurs  in  a  similar  sense  in  Eurip.  Iph. 
Aul.  545.  Aristid.  1,  112.  B.  SvawpSaodov  trof^x"^  lavrbv.  It  is  placed 
among  the  epithets  of  a  tyrant  by  Pollux,  1, 42.,  not  to  mention  various 
other  passages  illustrative  of  ivair.  and  kvirp,,  iveirpSmroQ  and  dfirp^  SwriT" 
poirriyopos,  ivtHrpotroKTrbg,  ^vo-^utXoc,  AirpSiToSoCf  hiytntpOQ^  which  I  shall 
adduce  in  my  edition:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  this  whole  passage  is  almost 
copied  by  DlO  Cass.  p.  11,  15.  dvatrpSwBoQ  rt  koI  ^vfnrpointyopoQ  koX  ry 
ifirepo^d^  re  Kai  iffidrtiTi  racavry  irpbg  trdvroQ  6/xoiJ>c  ^XP^fo  &VTt «,  r .  X. ;  and 
860,  30.  fcoi  rg  bpyy  oDrw  x^^'^'V  ^XP1''**»  also  Joseph.  770, 39.  of  Herod, 
dvr^p  dtftbi  tli  iravraQ  6fioitoc»  Hence  may  be  emended  765,  42.  l%iiypU$Mr€v 
iLKp6.Tiit  ry  dpyy  Kai  vucplq.  iIq  wdvra  yptu/ievoc,  where  read  vdvroQf  from  the 
conjecture  of  Hudson.  So  Zonar  Hist.  t.  2,  15,33.  closely  imitates  this 
passage,  as  does  Appian,  1,  530,  80.  ffKcudc  Ic  tr^rac  iyiyvero,  where 
Schweigh.  very  causelessly  conjectured  v&vra,  which  would  be  inserting 
the  very  error  that  may  now  be  emended  from  Jose^hus.  Finally,  such  a 
person  as  Pausanias  ma^  very  well  be  characterised  in  the  words  of  Virg. 
j£n.  3,621.  **  nee  visu  facilis,  nee  dictis  affiibilis  ulli.'' 

8  Choleric  temper,]  For  the  6pyy  must  be  taken  not  so  ipuch  of  anger 
in  particular,  as  that  choleric  temper  which  shows  itself  in  so  many  odious 
forms. 

»  Forcibly  expelled.]  The  expression  of  the  ori^al  piq,  iKwoXiopKtj^elc 
is  a  very  strong  one.  And  though  Smith  takes  it  m  a  iterative  sense  of 
being  forced  to  leave,  by  the  opposition  raised  against  him  by  the  Athe- 
nians ^and  so  Gottl.  and  Haack,  who  compare  1, 134.  U7ro\t6pKti(Tav  \lfitp); 
yet  it  IS  not  improbable  that  a  scene  took  place  there  very  similar  to  that 
recorded  between  Charles  XII.  and  the  Turks  at  Bender. 

3  ColonaJ]  The  name  signifies  knolls.  The  site  of  this  town  is  thus 
described  by  Strabo,  851, 1.  SXKm  ^  €l<riv(fidl,  koXuvcu)  ivi  ry  licrbg  *EXXi|- 
<nrovri<f.  ^aXdrrVf  *I\iov  Stixovaat  eraSiovg  rtrrap&Kovra  vobg  rbv  kxarbv. 

For  iiov^tlc  I  would  read  idpwdtlg,  used  by  Homer,  Herod.,  Xen.,  Diod., 
and  whicn  is  found  in  the  Scholiast  and  many  MSS. 
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in  the  Trojan  territory,  was  practising  with  the  Barbarians^ 
and  was  making  his  abode  there  for  no  good ;  then  indeed, 
they  could  no  longer  contain  themselves,  but  sending  a  herald 
with  a  scytale^,  the  ephori  ordered  him  not  to  depart  from 
the  herald ;  otherwise  that  the  Spartans  would  declare  war  ^ 
against  him.  But  he,  willing  to  incur  as  litde  suspicion  as 
possible,  and  trusting  that  he  should  be  able,  by  money,  to 
rid  himself  of  the  accusation,  returned  the  second  time  to 
Sparta,  and  was  put  into  confinement  by  the  ephori;  for  they 
have  the  power  of  so  treating  even  the  king.^  Afterwards, 
however,  he  contrived  so  as  to  be  allowed  to  go  forth,  and 
ofier  himself  to  trial  with  any  who  chose  to  implead  him.^ 

CXXXIL  No  decisive  evidence,  however,  had  the  Spartans 
to  bring  forward,  neither  his  enemies  nor  the  state  at  large, 
on  which  they  might  safely  rely  in  punishing  capitally  a  person 
of  the  royal  race,  and  at  that  time  invested  with  high  dignity  ^ ; 
for  he  was  uncle,  and  r^ent>guardian  ^  to  Plistarchus,  son  of 
Leonidas,  yet  a  minor,  who  was  king*  But  by  his  trans- 
gression of  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country,  and  his 


9  Scytale,]  This  signifies  properly  a  staff;  here,  a  form  of  letter  used 
bv  the  Lacedaemonians  in  this  manner :  they  had  two  round  staves  of  one 
bignessy  whereof  the  state  kept  one,  and  the  man  whom  they  employed 
alM^oad  kept  the  other ;  and  when  the^  would  write,  they  wrapped  about  it 
a  small  thong  of  parchment ;  and  having  thereon  written,  took  it  off  again, 
and  sent  only  that  thong,  which,  wrapped  likewise  about  the  other  stafl^ 
the  letters  jomed  again,  and  might  be  read.  This  served  instead  of  cypher. 
It  seems  Pausanias  retained  his  stafffrom  the  time  he  had  cham  at  byzan- 
tium.  (Hobbes.)    See  an  excellent  description  of  it  in  Pkit.  Lysand. 

p.  444.  D. 

4  Declare  war.]  This  seems  somewhat  harsh  as  respects  an  individual 
from  a  state,  and  therefore  it  mav  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  they  would 
declare  him  a  public  enemy.  A  phrase  often  used  by  the  Romans,  and 
occurring  in  Livy  and  other  historians. 

»  The  ^1^^^  These  words  have  an  emphasis,  and  therefore  I  have  pre* 
fixed  even.    This  is  said  because  Pausanias  was  regent, 

^  Chase  to  implead  him,]  He  had,  it  seems,  before  obtained  hu  liberty  by 
briberv,  and  now  he  so  depended  upon  his  influence  and  power,  as  to  sup^ 
pose  that  few  would  be  found  hardy  enough  to  implead  him. 

1  High  dignity,]  Even  royal.  Tifi^c  is  taken  jcar'  Uox>)v.  Thus  the 
passage  is  cited  by  Dr.  Blomfield  on  JSschyl.  Agam.  48.  iidp6vov  Ai6^iv  koI 
cuKTiirrpov  rifirig;  where  the  very  learned  editor  also  compares  Eurip, 
Hipp.  1S76.  ^<nXriiSa  n^^v,  and  takes  rui^v  in  the  sense  tmperium^  as 
Horn.  II.  2. 195.  which  comes  to  the  same  tning. 

<  J2rg#fi/-gtiar<&m.]    Such,  Plutarch  says,  were  called  wpdiucou 
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imitation  of  Barbarian  manners,  he  had  given  them  many 
causes  of  suspicion  that  he  would  not  contentedly  acquiesce  in 
bis  present  situation  ^ ;  especially  when  they  brought  to  their 
consideration  whatever  else  in  his  conduct  had  deviated  from  ^ 
their  established  institutions,  and  particularly,  that  he  had 
formerly  presumed,  of  his  own  private  authority,  to  inscribe 
on  the  tripod  ^  which  the  Greeks  had  dedicated  at  Delphi,  as 
the  first-fruits  of  the  spoils  of  the  Barbarians,  the  following 
distich  ^ :  — 

**  Pausanias,  Grsecia's  chief,  o'erthrown  the  Mede, 
To  Phoebus  this  memorial  hath  decreed/* 

This  couplet,  however,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  immediately  ^ef- 


9  ^^ould  not  contentedly f  ^c^  Such  sedns  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the 
difficult  phrase  /<))  igoq  fiovXtv^ai  elvai  toXq  irapov<ri,  on  which  the  commen- 
tators make  no  remark.  The  question  is,  what  is  to  be  supplied  at  the 
elliptical  phrase  role  napovtri.  The  Scholiast  supplies  rj^nri  or  ideviy  which 
is  confirmed  by  Pausan.  1.  2,  9.  vSfioic  roig  KoBefrrtiKSmv  oi/K  dpevicSfuvoc. 
And  such  nuty  be  the  sense.  But  thus  it  is  not  easy  to  see  the  propriety  of 
Iffoc;  and  it  seems  better  to  adopt  such  an  interpretation  as  shall  give  some 
probable  sense  to  that  word.  It  is  manifest  that  Pausanias  a£^t^  a  supe* 
rioritv  to  his  countrjinen,  nay,  even  to  the  co-king.  And  this  seems  to  be 
noted  in  i<rog,  which  is  used  as  in  a  kindred  passage  of  6, 16.  where  Ald- 
biades  says,  Mk  yt  dSucov  i^'  iavrtf  fiiya^povovvra  fir^  ttrov  tXvau  In  either 
case  not  equal  signifies  not  equal  only^  i.  e.  superior.  At  vapovai  may  be  su]^ 
posed  the  usual  ellipsis  of  irpdyftatn^  meaning  situation.  In  fact  there  is 
nere  a  blending  of  two  phrases ;  namely,  he  was  not  willing  to  be  equal 
but  superior  to  what  he  then  was;  or,  he  was  discontented  with  his  present 
situation. 

*  Deviated  Jrom,  ^c,  iUSiSiyrfiro.]  The  U  is  for  i^ta,  prtster.  And 
diatrcua  is  often  used  of  conduct.  As  the  commentators  have  omitted  to 
treat  on  the  term,  the  following  illustrations  may  not  be  unacceptable. 
Dio  Cass.  555,71.  ^roXXd  e^w  r&v  warpiuw  i^c^eyr^^i|;  Dion.  Hal.  Ant. 
537.  €.  T&v  rrarpianf ;  Athen.  556.  C.  ci'c  rd  'EXXiyvurd  t^i|  USeSitirtifikvff ; 
Joseph.  1514  and  1015.  Appian  1,  594.  and  2, 501.  In  Agath.  p.  65.  oidk 
fii^  pUif  Apiffrtp  UStdifiryfikvog,  I  would  read  M.,  as  propriety  requires. 

»  TVipod.]  This,  tJie  Scholiast  tells  us,  was  afterwards  removed  from 
thence  by  the  Roman  emperor,  and  placed  in  the  Hippodrome  at  Con- 
stantinople. 

<!  Distich.]  1.  e.  a  couplet  consisting  of  an  hexameter,  or  heroic,  and  a 
pentameter,  or  el^ac,  verse.  This  circumstance  and  the  verses  themselves 
are  detailed,  perhaps  from  hence,  by  Demosth.  contri  Neaeram. 

7  Effaced.]  Literally,  beat  out;  alluding  to  the  mode  by  which  the 
inscription  would  be  obliterated.  It  is  the  opposite  to  KoXdirrw,  to  stamp, 
engrave.  So  Herod.  5,  59,  5.  ypdfiftara  —  km  rpiwoai  run  lyK€Ko\afifikva; 
and  Appian  2, 584.  iv  ry  <rrriky  K€K6\a7rro.  It  appears,  too,  from  Demosth. 
bontr.  Neser.  1578.  Uiat  this  act  of  the  Lacedsmonians  was  not  voluntary, 
but  that  they  were  compelled  to  it  by  a  iudgment  which  had  been  given 
against  Uiem  before  the  Amphictyons>  on  the  prosecution  of  the  Platseans, 
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&ced  from  the  tripod,  and  inscribed  ^  on  it  the  names  of 
the  states  which,  having  united  in  the  defeat  of  the  Barbarian, 
dedicated  the  offering.  This  action,  then,  was  also  now  num- 
bered among  the  delinquencies  of  Pausanias ;  and  from  the 
situation  in  which  he  stood,  it  was  so  much  the  rather  thought 
to  have  been  done  in  furtherance  of  his  present  design.  They 
learned,  too,  that  he  was  tampering  with  the  Helots ;  and,  in- 
deed, such  was  the  case :  for  he  had  promised  them  freedom 
and  citizenship,  if  they  would  join  in  the  insurrection,  and  co- 
operate with  him  in  his  projects.  But  not  even  then^  did  the 
ephori  think  proper,  especially  by  reliance  on  the  testimony 
of  Helot  informers,  to  proceed  to  a  measure  of  such  unusual 
severity  towards  him  (in  accordance,  too,  with  the  rule  which 
they  observe  towards  one  another,  namely,  not  to  be  hasty  in 
resorting  to  measures  of  extremity  ^^  respecting  any  Spartan, 
unless  on  indubitable  proofs) ;  until  at  length  (it  is  said)  the 
person  who  was  about  to  carry  the  last  letter  for  the  king  to 
Artabazus  (an  Argilian,  who  had  once  been  his  minion  '^,  and 


who  acted  for  the  other  Greeks.  This  sentence  (he  says)  adjudged  them 
to  pay  a  fine  of  1000  talents,  efiace  the  inscription,  and  enffrave  another 
containing  the  names  of  the  states  which  had  taken  part  in  the  battle.  He 
also  says  that  the  Lacedsemonians  conceived  much  ill-will,  on  this  account, 
against  the  Platseans,  and  afterwards  found  means  to  take  vengeance. 

8  Inscribed,']  The  couplet  said  by  Diod.  to  have  been  inscribed,  is 
thought  by  V/essel.  never  to  have  been  really  so.  It  should  seem  to  have 
been  only  written  as  a /^  inscription  for  it. 

9  Not  even  Vien,'\  This  lon^-sufiering  lenity  seems  to  have  been  occa* 
sioned  by  some  of  hu  friends  in  the  Ephori,  and  the  administration  in 
general.  One  such,  it  is  evident  from  c.  134.  that  there  was  in  the 
former. 

'0  Meaxwet  of  extreumty^  BovX«;<r<ii  rt  AvtiKarrov  signifies,  literally,  to 
take  such  a  step  as  cannot  be  recalled  or  remedied.  An  euphemism  for 
capital  punishment;  as  5,45.  and  Herod.  1, 137.  alvku  rSvdt  rbv  v<(/iov— • 
fifliiva  Itri  fily  cdrly  &.vriKt<nov  va^og  tpdtiv. 

1 1  Minion,]  Or  pathic.  GotUeb.,  however,  maintains,  that  it  roust  be 
taken  in  a  good  sense.  And  he  refers  to  ^lian  V.  H.  3, 13.  And,  indeed, 
Xen.  de  Repub.  Lac.  says,  that  Lycurgus  ktroltfetv  Iv  Aojce^ot/iovc  firiikv 
ijrrov  kpaerig  vtuStx&v  i7rixfff^<^t  ^  yovtiQ  wcu^iav,  ^  koX  6Zik^i  dSek^i&v  tic 
afpoSuna  dirsxovroi.  Which  is  strong  languaee ;  but  it  rather  shows  what 
Lycurgus  was  anxious  to  make  the  Spartans,  than  what  Uiey  really  were  in 
general,  especially  in  the  later  times  of  his  institutions.    It  will  no  more 

Erove  the  point  in  question  than  the  strict  injunctions  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
is  Apostles  to  moral  purity  will  prove  that  Christians  in  ^neral  are  chaste 
and  temperate.  Besides,  in  a  character  otherwise  so  flagitious  as  was  that 
of  Pausanias,  where  is  the  wonder  if,  amidst  his  imitation  of  other  Persian 
manners,  he  should  have  adopted  a  vice  for  which  that  country  has  ever 
been  infiunous. 

It 
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was  much  attached  to  him)  turns  informer.  This  man  was 
alarmed^  on  chancing  to  reflect  that  no  one  of  the  messengers 
before  him  had  ever  returned  ^^ ;  and  (first  procuring  a  coun- 
terfeit seal  ^^,  in  order  that,  if  he  should  be  mistaken  in  his 
suspicions,  or  Pausanias  should  ask  again  for  the  letter  to 
alter  any  thing  in  the  writing,  he  might  escape  detection)  he 
then  proceeds  to  open  the  letter ;  in  which,  as  he  had  sus« 
pected'^  somediing  of  that  kind,  so  he  found  it  written  tbere« 
in,  that  he  was  to  be  put  to  death.^^ 

CXXXIII.  He  then  showed  the  writings  to  the  ephori^ 
who,  indeed,  gave  more  credence  than  before  to  the  suspicions 
of  his  guilt;  but  wishing  to  be  yet  ear-witnesses  of  something 
said  by  Pausanias  himself  it  was  contrived^  that  the  man 


^  It  may  seem  strange  that  the  term  should  have  a  plural  form,  though  a 
singular  sense.  But  this  is  no  more  than  is  found  m  many  other  words ; 
as  Eurip.  Hipp(^.  *ltrir6\vroc,  dyyov  Uir^hii>t  irac^ev/ijyara. 

1^  That  no  one,  4'c.]  So  Justin.  2, 15.  *'  scribit  praeterea  Xerxi,  ^uos- 
cunque  ad  se  nuntios  mississet,  interficeret,  ne  res  loquacitate  honunum 

13  Procuring  a  cofunderfat  seal,]  i.  e.  causing  a  seal  to  be  made  similar  to 
that  which  stamped  the  impression  on  the  letter.  This  he  profadt>ly  did  by 
coQtriTing  to  get  a  stamp  from  the  original  seal,  which  was  probably  a 
signet  or  seal-nng.  See  Jeremiah,  22, 24.  Of  the  various  modes  by  which 
such  were  counterfeited,  a  full  description  may  be  seen  in  Lucian  in  his 
Pseudomaotis.  Pollux,  indeed,  8,  27.  seems  to  have  read  vafHun^nrgva^ 
luvoQ,  But  unless  that  were  an  error  of  memory,  it  must  have  been  ex 
s^otsa.  The  common  reading,  too,  is  confirmed  by  an  imitation  of  Dio 
Cass.  455,  40.  frapairoiii<Tdfi€voQ  T<k  Kaiffapog  inrofivtifiara.  The  vapa  here 
denotes  pnster;  another  example  of  which  sense  occurs  in  Aristoph. 
Cone  226.  TTttpo^awovmv, 

MeursiuB,  in  his  Miscellanea  Laconica,  L  5,  c.  6.  in  an  interesting  trea- 
tise on  the  Lacedaemonian  seals,  tells  us,  that  the  seals,  or  seal-rings,  were 
of  iron  up  to  the  time  of  Pliny.  And  he  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of 
different  writers,  that  the  seal  of  Helen  bad  engraven  on  it  a  Jith  ;  that 
of  Clearchus,  dancing  CmrvaHdes ;  that  of  king  Areus,  an  eagle  holding  a 
serpent  in  its  talons,  see  E^xod.  c.  28, 1 1. 

^*  Open  the  letter,  in  which,  ^c]  So  livy,  1.  55.  28.  conscientia  ictus, 
aperit  fiteras. 

IS  He  found — death.]  Matthias,  in  his  Gr.  Gr.  §  296.  says  that  the  con- 
struction is,  ApycXioc  ivtyeypairro  icrtlvtiv,  for  cvey.  Apy.  lereivtuf*  But  it  b 
more  simple  to  suppose  rrccvctv  to  be  put  for  icniyee^ai,  with  a  subaudition 
of  &irr€.  Moreover,  what  is  proper  ot  the  thing,  is  asserted  of  the  person ; 
of  which  Matth.  adduces  an  apt  example  from  Isocr.  In  fact  it  is  the  same 
in  the  common  Latin  phrase  prof  eridcrff  dUquem. 

1  It  was  contrived.]  *Xvb  vapaffKtv^c  and  ix  iropa^iccviic,  like  the  Latin 
h  oomposito,  are  used  of  what  is  contrived  or  plotted.  So  .^schin.  an. 
Steph.  Thes.  ix  v.  KaBiK6/i{vot,  Hobbes  has  ill-rendered  it  ^  desim.  By 
whom  this  device  was  contrived,  is  not  dear.  Smith  assigns  it  to  the  Kphon. 
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should  go  and  take  sanctuary,  as  a  suppliant,  at  Taenarus  ^9 
and  there  frame  a  booth,  built  double  ^  (or  hollow)  by  a  par- 
tition, in  which  cavity  he  hid  some  of  the  ephori.  Pausanias 
then  going  to  him,  and  demanding  the  cause  of  his  taking 
sanctuary,  they  understood^  plainly  the  whole  affair;  the  man 
expostulating  with  him  about  what  was  written  concerning 
him,  and  laying  open  the  other  particulars,  point  by  point; 
urging  that  he  had  never  yet  deceived  ^  him  in  any  of  his  em- 


But  it  18  more  likely  to  have  orig^ated  with  the  Argilkm,  whose  name  (by 
the  way)  Thucyd.,  out  of  contempt,  has  not  chosen  to  record.  He  merely 
calls  him  ike  many  as  we  say  ihe/eilow. 

3  Take  sanctuary  at  Ticnarus.]  That  this  was  an  asylum,  appears  not 
only  from  the  present  passage,  but  from  Pausan.  154,40.  Plut.  Agb  11 
and  16.  Polyb.  9,  34  and  9.  Polysen.  2,  81,  3.  Aristoph.  Lys.  1920. 
The  temple  was  situated  in  the  celebrated  promontory  of  the  same  name. 
Indeed,  equally  true  and  well  known  is  it  tnat  temples  of  Neptune  were  so 
situated ;  (as,  m  fact,  the  antients  usually  chose  hish  situations  for  all  their 
temples,  doubtless  to  excite  the  devotion  of  travellers.)  See  Eurip.  Cyd. 
317.  To  double  promontories  was  certainly  in  the  then  imperfect  state  of 
nautical  science,  a  most  difficult  and  dangerous  operation ;  and,  therefore, 
no  wonder  is  it  that  such  sites  should  have  been  selected,  on  which  to  erect 
temples  IIofftiBiivi  <rwriipu 

Pausanias  says  that  the  temple  in  question  was  like  a  cave.  And  we  may. 
suppose  that  tt  was  excavated  out  of  the  rock  of  the  promontory,  like  many 
early  oriental  ones,  as,  for  instance,  that  of  Ellora. 

9  Httt  btdlt  double,]  In  one  of  the  walls,  prbbably  one  which  abutted 
upon  some  part  of  the  buildine  of  the  temple,  or  the  wall  of  the  ireoJ/SoXoc* 
It  may,  indeed,  seem  that  the  building  of  a  hut  had  little  to  ao  with 
his  takinff  asylum  there.  But  it  should  appear  that  suppliants  did  not 
idways  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  the  temple  (which,  m  many  respects 
would  be  an  inconvenient  abode),  but  sometimes  chose  to  rear  a  booth  or 
hut  in  the  dose,  or  rl/uvoc  which  surrounded  the  templ&  and  which  bdnff 
supposed  to  bdong  to  it,  (as  our  church-yards  to  churches,)  was  included 
in  the  jus  asyli.  See  infra  133.  The  Argilian,  then,  contrived  to  make  one 
of  the  walls  double  or  hollow,  and  placed  the  Ephori  in  the  cavity.  For 
such  seems  to  have  been  the  manner  of  the  thing,  which  is  not  made  dear 
by  the  translators  and  commentators.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  passage 
of  Joseph.  845, 55.  imitated  from  the  oresent :  Ik  ik  airiic  Ka\{f€rit,  Morip^ 
la^pityfiaalv  kripikv  AirttKn^olaQ,  Yet  Nepos  writes  thus :  "  Hanc  (sdl.  asaro) 
juxta,  locum  fuerunt  sub  terra,  h  quo  posset  audire  si  quid  loqueretur  cum 
Argilio.*'  Wesseling  thinks  he  followed  some  other  authori^.  But  why 
he  should  here  desert  one  whom  he  so  regularly  follows,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  It  should  rather  seem  that  he  read  the  words  of  this  passage 
otherwise,  namely  «ai  aicrivtiaafiivov  diop^yfian  (for  dia^pdyfian)  Kakv€rjv, 
Sicifvi}  sometimes  sisni^nff  a  cavern. 

This  hut  was  probably  formed  of  boards.    On  which  see  note  on  2,  52. 

4  I^  understood.]  Not,  as  Smith  renders,  **  they  heard  distinctly  all  that 
paned;^  for  that  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  precedes,  and  was 
not  necessary  to  be  told.    Besides,  it  would  require  Tdvnay, 

»  Deceived,]  I  have  followed  the  interpretation  of  Suidas  and  other 
antient  lexicographers,  which  is  adopted  by  Duker,  Kistem,  Levesque, 
Abreschy  Bauer,  and  Haack.    Though  by  Steph.  Thes.,  Rebke,  Gottl. 
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ployments  on  the  business  of  the  king ;  and  yet  was  now, 
forsooth,  to  be  likewise  honoured^  with  the  reward  which 
attended  so  many  other  messengers,  namely,  to  be  put  to 
death.  The  truth  of  all  this  Pausanias  acknowledged ;  bidding 
him,  however,  not  to  be  exasperated  at  what  had  happened, 
and  pledging  his  faith  that  he  might  safely  leave  ^  sanctuary ; 
urging  him,  too,  to  depart  with  all  speed  on  his  journey,  and 
not  obstruct  ^  the  matter  in  hand. 

CXXXIV.  Having  distinctly  heard  these  words,  and  now 
possessing  certain  knowledge  of  the  truth,  the  ephori  with- 
drew for  the  present,  and  proceeded  ^  to  apprehend  him  in 
the  city;  and  it  is  said  that,  when  he  was  about  to  be  appre- 
hended in  the  public  street  ^,  on  viewing  the  countenance  of 
one  of  the  ephori,  who  was  advancing  towards  him,  he  per- 
ceived the  business  he  was  come  about  ^;  especially  as  another. 


Wyttenbach,  and  Goeller,  it  is  explained,  **  brought  into  danger."  But  that 
signification,  though  it  is  found  elsewhere,  is  here  far  less  suitable.  The 
Scholiasts  seem  to  have  been  much  perplexed  with  the  term.  Yet  one  of 
them  nearly  adopts  the  former  inteipretation. 

Of  the  word  in  question  I  shall  subjoin  several  examples  in  my  edition. 

0  Honoured^  Spoken  ironically.  The  commentators,  however,  dwell 
too  much  on  the  vpo^  which  is  absorbed  in  the  sense  honour.  In  rendering 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  I  have,  I  trust,  attained  the  true  sense ;  though  the 
difference  of  idioms  forbade  a  more  literal  verraon. 

ToiQ  iroXXoii  cannot  signify  mott,  since  all  o£  the  messengers,  it  seems,  had 
been  put  to  death ;  but  ^  the  many,  ihote  many.**  A  rare  sense.  The 
Schol.  takes  the  roit  ir,  for  roit  warn.    See  my  note  on  Matth.  20,  S8. 

7  Safely  leave,]  'Ayaora<rca>c>  (which  was  causelessly  suspected  by  Steph. 
and  Gresner),  depends  upon  vspi  understood ;  and,  as  Bauer  remarks,  is  put 
emphatically  for  safe  departure, 

"  Not  to  obstruct,  4rc,]  This  passage  is  imitated  by  Procop.  152,  42. 
deiffavrcQ  /ii}  —  rd  frpa<x<x6fuva  BioKUiXvey. 

»  Proceeded,  4^.]  The  commentators  stumble  at  the  expression  (vXXiTtf/iv 
lirournvTo,  because  the  attempt  was  not  8ucce8sf\il.  And  the  Schol.  ex- 
plains it,  •*  were  about  to  make,"  "  wished  to  have  made."  Hobbes  and 
Smith  render,  •*  intended  to,  or  determined  to  apprehend  him."  Here, 
however,  as  oflen,  we  have  only  to  take  the  imperfect  tense  of  action 
commenced,  but  interrupted;  i.  e.  they  would  have  apprehended  him.  They 
did  not  apprehend  him  at  Tienartu,  prol^ly  because  they  were  provided 
with  force  sufficient  to  seize  one  who,  doubtless,  was  not  without  many 
attendants,  and  would  be  likely  to  make  a  desperate  resistance. 

«  In  the  public  street.]  Such  is,  I  believe,  the  sense  usually  ascribed  to 
iv  ry  oitf.  And,  indeed,  the  streets  of  Sparta  would  not  ill  correspond  to 
the  expression.  But,  perhaps,  it  may  signify,  *'  on  his  way."  So  Nepos, 
**  in  itinere."    And  thus  the  Pythagorean  diet.,  not  to  hasten  Iv  rp  o^y. 

»  Perceived,  ^rc-]  Hence  may  be  emended  Joseph.  857,  3.  imitated  from 
this  passage :  yvufpuraoa  i^'  ix^^  whdre  the  MSS.  read  1^'  6v  ix*  ^^ 
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out  of  good-will,  secretly  gave  him  intimation  by  a  nod  or 
beckoning^;  on  which  he  ran  at  full  speed  towards  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Chalcioecus  ^  (for  the  r^f vo^,  or  sacred 


Hudson  coRJectureB  1^'  bv.  I  would  read  1^'  ^.  Other  examples  may  be 
seen  in  my  note  on  Rom.  5,  12. 

^  Nod  or  beckoning.]  Though  the  commentators  take  no  notice  of  the 
expression  viitfiari  oAapil,  yet  it  deserves  some  attention.  Nepos  may 
teem  not  to  have  read  it,  since  he  has  vuUu  Mif^iific(U>at,  Yet  there  is  no 
var.  lect.  and  the  vivftart  dtp.  was  read  by  the  antients.  So  Xiphil.  1278, 60. 
vfVftan  d^vti  xpiG/icvoc.  Liban.  Or.  892.  E.  vevfutri  xpCtfuvog,  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom.  538.  D.  vevfian  d^vti  Ktxptjfisviav.  Plut.  Arat.  20.  Sid 
v^ofioTOQ  iS^XuMTt  rtS  Tlxvwvc  0euy€iv.  Besides,  Nepos  may  have  read 
tftv/iaTif  and  supplied  wpofftfirov  or  the  like,  (so  Pausan.  10,  31,  2.  vivfian. 
w^ffunrov*  Herodian  7,  8,  21.  Tpdx((n  npoaiairov  vt{ffta<rt.)  or  d^aX/io>v,  as 
Sirach  27,  22.  Psalm  34,  22.  Hor.  Serm.  I,  9,  65,  and  Aristoph.  BabyU 
|yv€va  fik  ^vyuv  cXxaSe,  Or  x^H^  might  be  supplied.  So  Onosand  p.  90. 
wapaevv^TifJui  yiyvardcu  vtvfiari  xc«f>($£.  Herodian  1,  0,  7.  x^H^  vtifiari, 
Joseph.  1278,  46.  Koi  rif  vcvfjuzrt  r^c  X^H^»  ^^'  Herodian  4,  113.  ry  dk 
XHpi  i^fMfff,    See  more  in  my  note  on  Luke  1,22. 

^  Temple  of  Minerva  ChaicUectu,]  The  version  of  Hobbes  here  i^  an- 
gularly confused,  and  indeed  erroneous,  as  varving  from  the  original.  He 
also  wrongly  interprets  Upbv  of  both  the  temple  and  the  ground  on  which 
it  was  situated. 

With  respect  to  the  temple  here  mentioned,  it  was  the  most  venerated 
and  celebrated  in  Sparta.  The  epithet  Chalciaectu,  of  course,  properly 
appertained  to  the  goddess  ;  but,  by  a  frequent  metonymy  was  often  applied 
to  the  temple.  So  Livy,  35^  56,  iBtoli  circa  Chalcioecon  (Minervse  est  tem- 
plum  sereum)  congregati  cs^untur.  The  goddess,  however,  obtained  her 
e|:»thet  from  some  peculiarity  in  the  building  of  the  temple.  What  that 
was,  interpreters  and  the  antiquaries  are  at  a  loss  to  discover.  The  Schol. 
siipra  I28.^ves  three  opinions,  the  two  first  of  which  alone  deserve  atten- 
tion. 1.  Either  because  it  had  a  brazen  chapel ;  or  2.,  from  the  solidity  of 
the  edifice.  Thus  the  mums  aheneus  esto  of  Horace;  and  so  Zach.  6,  1. 
^  mountains  of  brass.**  Of  these  two  the  former  seems  preferable.  From 
Pausanias  I.  3, 17,  3.  we  learn  that  it  was  built  (or  formed)  by  Tyndareus. 
And  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  had  been  of  brass,  from  his  words  at 
p. 321,  15.  S^lb.  which  are  as  follows:  "  That  the  temple  should  have 
been  of  brass  is  no  great  wonder,  since  we  know  that  Acrisius  formed  a 
brazen  chamber  for  his  daughter,  and  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  the 
temple  of  Chalcicecus,  which  remains  to  this  day."  He  also  says  that  both 
the  temple  and  the  statue  were  of  brass.  And  he  adduces  other  examples 
of  brazen  buildines.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  Procop.  p.  204.  ult. 
says  the  temple  of  Janus  was^iroc  yoXxovc.  Livy,  too,  (ubi  supra)  seems  to 
have  been  or  the  above  opinion.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  believe  this  of  any 
more  than  the  vcwv,  {cella)  or  sanctum  sanctorum,  at  least  if  we  understand 
it  of  solid  brass.  But  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  edifices  fn  question 
were  only  coated  with  brass  plates.  And  indeed  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  in  his 
Travels,  vol.  2,  153.  and  3,  734.  says  that  the  Greeks  sometimes  coated 
buildings  with  metallic  plates.  And  he  testifies  that  he  saw  vestiges  of  them 
in  the  ruins  of  the  gymnasium  at  Alexandria  Troas.  To  which  I  would 
add,  that  Livy,  1.  41, 20.,  says  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  had  not  only 
the  roof  of  gold,  but  that  all  the  waits  were  plated  with  gold.  His  account 
jnay  be  illustrated  from  Procop.  p.  97,  92.  who  says  that  the  roof  was  of 
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close,  happened  to  be  near  at  hand),  and  took  refuge  there 
before  they  could  overtake  him.  Then,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
inclemency  of  the  open  air  ^  he  entered  into  a  small  build- 
ing 7,  whicli  formed  part  of  the  temple,  and  there  sat  down 
quietly.  They,  for  the  present  indeed,  were  too  late  ®  in  the 
pursuit,  but  afterwards  proceeded  to  unroof^  the  building; 
and  having  ascertained  that  he  was  within,  and  cut  off  from 
all  egress,  they  then  blocked  up '°  the  doorways,  and  stationing 

brass,  richly  joZa/e^f  with  gold.  In  like  manner  I  would  understand  the 
aurea  domut  of  Nero  mentioned  by  Sueton.,  and  also  Horn.  Od.  4,  72., 
ppal^ko  —  x^^**^  "  (rripSmiv  Kaiiofftara  rixn^^^f^  Xpvffov  r,  &c.  Vestiffes, 
too,  of  metal  plates  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Memphis  and  other 
Egyptian  cities^  and  of  Persepolis.  The  custom  of  thus  adorning  building 
IS  not  only  of  oriental  origm,  but  of  the  most  remote  antiquity ;  for  it 
seems  to  Kave  been  carried  to  America  in  that  colony  which  ascends  far 
beyond  the  records  of  history,  or  even  of  tradition.  So  Bemhardo  de 
Diaz,  in  hb  History  of  Cortez,  says  that  the  inside  walls  of  the  temples  at 
Mexico  were  cased  with  silver  plates.  So  also  were  those  of  the  royal 
palace  in  Peru. 

•  To  avoid,  ^c]  For  this  part  of  Peloponnesus  is  at  times  very  cold^ 
the  winds  sometimes  blowing  very  keen  from  Mount  Tayeetus,  with  snow 
or  sleet.  Of  the  numerous  illustrations  of  the  original,  which  I  have 
brought  together,  I  select  the  following,  since  the  word  vTai^piog  has  no 
example  in  Steph.  Thes.  Liban.,  Orat.  583.  vvai^ptoQ  raXanratpwv.  Diod.  Sic. 
6,  81.  V.  dtaKoprfpiiv,  Dio  Cass.  p.  33,  33,,  and  often  v.  Siatraa^tu.  Herod. 
4,  7.  V.  Kartucoifido^ai,  Plato  Symph.  §  25.  v.  Koifiaa^ai.  iEschyl.  Agam.  iv 
oUrifuunv  "Salovatv  ijdri,  rwv  virai^pitav  trayniv  ^povutv  /  iLtrcCSXaykvTiQ,,  and 
Prom.  V.  113.  vtrai^pio^  h<mdim,  fratraaktvrhq  &v,,  where  Dr.  Blomfield  has 
conjectured  wrat^ploic.  But  that  seems  not  necessary.  The  common 
reading  is  defended,  besides  the  above  passages,  by  Aristophon  ap.  Athen. 
p.  238.  D.  viraU^pioc  x^mStva  StAyetv.  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  389,  3.  V.  /icvccv, 
and  others  which  I  could  cite. 

7  Small buUding,]  Perhaps  a  sort  of  chapel,  or  perhaps  the  pronaoi.  The 
genitive  rov  itpov  is  not  so  much  taken  partidvdy,  as  tnere  is  an  ellipsb  of 
vpotnx^fjKvov,  Ivex^fievov,  or  the  like.  Goeller  refers  to  Manson.  Sparta, 
▼ol.  1.  p.  2.  p.  21. 

8  Too  late.]  Namely,  to  attain  their  purpose.  Such  a  clause  is  generally 
left  to  be  understood  in  v<mpttv. 

»  Unroof,]  Probably  the  roof  was  covered  with  tiles.  So  4,  48. 
Sit\6vrec  TTjv  dpo^ijv,  i^aXXov  rip  icepawifi,  the  tiling.  See  my  note  on 
Mark  2,  4.  direariyaffav  rt)v  mkytiv.  There  is  a  very  umilar  passage  in 
Xen.  Hist.  6,  5,  9. 

This  was  done,  not  so  much  that  he  might  suffer  from  the  weather  (as  is 
usually  supposed),  as  that  they  mi^t  have  a  perfect  view  of  his  situation, 
so  as  to  remove  him  before  he  expired. 

10  Blocked  up.]  Both  the  antient  and  modem  commentators  understand 
this  of  building  up  the  door-ways.  And  Diodor.  relates  a  story,  that  his 
mother  brought  the  first  brick.  So  also  Lycurg.  C.  Lever,  p.  166.,  Nepos, 
Plutarch,  and  Tzetzes,  nay,  Chrysermus  ap.  Stob.  Serm.  p.  228.,  has  a 
similar  story  respecting  hhfat/ier.  This  mieht  induce  us  to  doubt  the  story 
altogether,  and  suspect  that  it  was  foundea  on  a  robunderstanding  of  our 
author's  meaning.    For  &irw:od6fifi<rav  (which  Nepos  well  renders  obstrux- 
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themselves  there,  utterly  starved  him  to  death."  When 
they  perceived  tliat  he  was  just  ^*  at  the  point  of  dying  in  the 
chapel,  they  carried  ^^  him  out  of  the  sacred  precincts  ^\ 
while  yet  breathing ;  and  on  being  removed  he  immediately  ex- 
pired.    At  first  they  were  going  to  cast  him  into  the  Ceadas  '*, 


erurU)  cannot  properly  denote  building  vp  (neither  would  that  be  neceuary, 
as  the  Lacedaemonians  were  stationed  at  the  doors);  but  b/ocking  vp^ 
awi^palav.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  of  all  those  who  relate  the  story* 
not  one  has  used  dxou:.,  but  dvouc,,  dvcucriKfa,  kvairouc* ;  and  our  author 
has  wvXida  KOKiaQ  IvntKoSofirffUytiv  at  6,51.  And  so  Herod.  3,117.  rdg 
dtaa^aydc  ru*v  ohpkktv  Miiuae»,  whence,  in  (Eneas  Poliorc.  p.  44J.  Em.  toq 
frv\a£  dviSttfiav,  I  would  read  ivtS,  And  so  Arrian,  E.  A.  6,  29,  6.  n^v 
^piSa  Xi^^  ivoiKoSofiritravra.  Indeed,  whether  dvoue,  can  si^ify  this,  I 
doubt;  and,  therefore,  ip  Apollodorus,  1.  2,  5.,  Pseudo  Themistocles,  and 
Lvcui^  as  also  Polyaen.  2, 58, 1.,  I  would  restore  ivou:^  from  one  good 
MS.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  find  no  proof  that  d  touc,  can  signify  this.  The 
only  passage  that  countenances  it  is  m  Polysn.  7,  30.  rds  HfXac  rov  rtlxov^ 
dwmKoUfiflffav.  But  there  I  doubt  not  the  true  reading  b  dvyc  On  the 
contrary,  in  Herad.  de  Polit.  p.  451.  hirbt^  fii^  dvotKoiofui^iv  airrds  (scil.  rds 
^o^c)  1  would  read  dnaK,,  which  ought  also  to  be  restored  in  Xiphilin^ 
1540,  77.  for  iwuMC^  scil.  rdc  «^Xac. 

"  StaHomng  themselves,  4^.]  The  expressions  irpei»ea^iZ6/uvot  and  4Ct- 
irdkUpKfiffap  are  figurative,  and  translationes  ^  remilitan  peiit€B.  They  are 
imitated  by  Lucian  Tyrannic,  t.  2, 148. 

Such  persons  it  was  thought  lawful  to  exclude  from  food,  drink,  and 
raiment.  So  Eurip.  H.  F.  S2,  irdvr%tp  dk  xp^loi  rda^  Upae  ^Xdmrofuv  Zcrdv, 
KorCtp,  ia^roc»  «•  t.  X. 

IS  JusiJ]  Such  is  the  sense  of  &cmp  tlxt,  which  often  ngnifies  no  more 
than  iif^  both  in  Thucyd.,  Herod^  and  other  good  writers.  Hobbes  and 
Smith, however,  not  aware  of  this  idiom,  run  into  error;  the  latter  ren- 
derioff,  ^  observing  how  bad  he  was."  Of  the  idiom  in  Question  (which 
has  frequently  perplexed  commentators)  1  shall  abundantly  treat  in  my 
edition. 

19  Carried,']  Smith  absurdly  renders,  led  him  out,  as  if  a  person  at  the 
last  gasp  could  walk. 

14  Sacred  precincts."]  Such  the  context  requires;  for  into  the  temple, 
properly  so  called,  he  nad  never  advanced^ 

^^  Ceadas,]  Or  Cseadas.  There  is  here  a  diversity  of  reading.  All  the 
recent  editions  have  Ceadas.  See  Wasse  and  Duker.  And  kMclq,  I  must 
observe,  is  also  supported  by  Pausan.  1. 4, 8,4.  where  he  has  plainly  the 
present  passage  in  view  (and  therefore  for  l^^dXXovai  I  would  read  luQ.) 
Also  by  Simplic,  Nicephorus,  Baaliu^  and  Suidas,  cited  by  Meurs.  Misc. 
Lacon.  And  I  long  since  emended  in  Plut.  Agid.  19.  for  dtrdyuv  $le  n^v 
makovithnfv  Attcddcu,  fig  ttjv  KoKov/dvtpf  lekaSav.  1  now  find  I  have  been 
anticipated  by  Leopard  Emend.  1. 15, 14.  (though  he  less  correctly,!  think, 
reEids  Koialav,)  Tne  mistake  arose  Uiere  firom  confounding  an  uncommon 
with  a  common  word.  As  to  the  A,  it  arose  firom  the  N  preceding.  But, 
to  proceed,  perhaps  there  are  more  authorities  for  xaiaSw,  which,  more- 
over, is  dmnded  by  some  cognate  words  in  both  Greek  and  Latin,  as 
jcoZfToy,  or  Kourbg,  Caleta  (whence  the  name  of  the  place)  as  we  learn 
horn  Euitath.  on  Hom.  U.  fi.  581.  (referred  to  by  Duker)  signified  a  rent  or 
fissure  in  the  earth,  occasioned  by  an  earthquake.  Hence  in  Hesych. 
Koiara  (for  that  b  only  another  form  of  the  same  word)  6pvy fiara,  4  rd 
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wherein  tbey  are  accustomed  *^  to  throw  the  bodies  of  male- 
fiEiCtcM^;  but  afterwards  it  was  decided  to  bury  him  some- 
where thereabouts^^  But  the  Delphian  deity  afterwards 
directed  them  by  oracle  to  remove  his  sepulchre  to  the  place 


virb  <ntafi&v  KdTap^ayivra  xu>oia  I  would  read  fnayfiara ;  for  Strabo,  p.  567. 
(here  cited  by  Wasse)  Bays  tnat  Koitroi  is  the  name  ^en  to  cl  &nb  rwv 
(r(ur/i4tfv  (i^xv^^i  8uch  as  are  frequent  in  the  Lacedsemonian  territory,  which, 
for  that  reason,  has  in  Homer  the  epithet  Kaurdtaaa.  Yet  I  confess  the 
common  reading  is  countenanced  by  our  Scholiast.  Eustath.  also  has  the 
forms  KouToi:  or  Kotdrac,    All  these,  then,  favour  the  «*•      , 

Neither  will  etjrmology  or  the  proprietas  linguae  assist  us  in  determining 
the  reading.  For  the  KidSa^  may,  as  Heyne  and  Goeller  think,  be  derived 
from  KtdZna  and  i:km,Jindo,  Yet  xaladac  may  equally  well  be  derived  from 
KaUa,  cognate  with  xdio  or  x^f  X^^^f  whence  x^Of  and  x^<r^.  And  when 
I  consider  how  strongly  it  is  supported  by  the  cognate  words^  I  am  inclined 
to  give  it  the  preference.  There  is,  however,  a  mscrepancy  in  the  explana- 
don  of  the  word  by  the  antients,  which  may  deserve  attention.  By  some 
the  place  is  represented  as  merely  a  vast  Jitsure^  or,  as  Basil  explains, 
pdpa^pov  aifTo^vkc,  While  Others,  as  Strabo,  Eustathius,  and  Phavorinus, 
describe  it  as  a  prison,  or  subterranean  cavity.  And  our  Scholiast,  as  a 
rdiro^  dpiapvyfikvoc,  i.  e.  a  pit  or  place  dug  by  human  labour,  and  formed  by 
art.  We  may,  however,  suppose  that  it  nad  been  originally  no  more  than 
barely  a  huge  fissure  (such  as  are  fre<juent  in  Peloponnesus),  and  wa^  used 
as  a  sort  of  colgotha,  or  place  in  which  to  toss  the  bodies  of  malefactors. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  enlarged  and  converted 
into  a  subterranean  prison.  There  was  also  a  place  at  Athens  called  the 
barathrum,  used  as  a  prison,  but  which  probably  nad  been  at  first  only  such 
a  golgotha,  though  afterwards  sometning  corresponding  to  the  place 
formerly  subsisting  in  our  prisons,  and  called  the  condemned  hole.  The 
use,  however,  of  subterranean  prisons  seems  to  have  been  an  oriental  cus- 
tom. So  Zechariah  9, 1 1 .  I  have  sent  thy  prisoners  out  of  a  horrible  pii. 
See  also  Psalm  40, 8. 

*8  Are  accustotned.]  I  have  adopted  the  reading  elw^aeiv,  because,  as 
Poppo  and  Goeller  observe,  it  is  more  suitable  to  the  sense,  the  custom  yet 
remaining  in  the  time  of  Thucyd.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  a  kindred  pas- 
sa^  of  Pfut.  Cleom.  c.  38.  Certainly  I  cannot  but  censure  the  temerity 
of  Bredow  and  Bekker  in  cancelling  the  word  altogether;  for,  besides  the 
•  MSS.,  it  is  defended  by  Photius,  p.  40.  (where  for  ^  must  be  read  y,)  He 
perhaps  derived  the  gloss  from  some  ancient  Scholiast  on  Thucyd.  The 
true  reading  of  the  whole  passage  is  that  adojpted  by  Benedict  and  Haack. 

>7  T^reiAouts,]  It  is  not  cleu*  what  our  author  means,  whether  near  to  the 
Csadas,  which  is  the  opinion  of  the  Scholiast,  or  near  to  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts, or  near  the  place  where  4ie  had  died,  as  Nepos  took  it,  though  he 
has  procul,  which,  however,  may  be  taken,  as  Fischer  says,  of  distance  not 
very  remote.  And  so  in  Virgil.  But  if  he  was  buried  near  the  place  where 
be  died,  one  does  not  see  why  the  Delphian  oracle  should  have  ordered  his 
removal.  The  interpretation,  therefore,  of  the  Scholiast,  is  probably  the  true 
one.  As  to  the  passage  of  Nepos,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  words  qtd 
erat  mortuus  are  from  the  margin.  Thus  procul  will  have  the  sense  over 
against,  whicii  is  very  reconcilewle  with  irXtitriov.  And  procul  h  so  used  by 
Nepos  himself,  Themist.  8.  procul  ab  insula,  where  it  answers  to  virkp  in 
Thucyd. 
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where  be  had  died  (and  he  now  lies  in  the  porch  or  vestibule '  ^)f 
as  the  inscription  on  the  pillars  shows  J  ^  It  was  also  ordered 
that  as  this  pollution  had  been  perpetrated,  they  should  give 
'  back  two  bodies  instead  of  one  to  the  Chalcioecus ;  and  they 
had  made  two  brazen  statues,  and  dedicated  them  forthwith 
in  the  stead  of  Pausanias* 

CXXXV.  Now  the  Athenians,  as  the  god  himself  had 
adjudged  that  there  was  a  pollution,  required  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  purge  it  [by  banishing  the  posterity  of  those  who 
had  caused  it].  On  the  Medising  of  Pausanias,  the  Lacedae- 
monians sending  ambassadors  to  the  Athenians,  implicated 
Themistocles  ^  also  (as  they  had  discovered  from  the  proofs 


'^  Porch  or  vesHbule,]  Or  the  area  before  the  temple.  The  Scholiast 
explains  it  of  the  propykeum ;  which  comes  to  the  same  thing.  Tpoitgh 
Smith's  version,  **  the  area  before  the  temple,"  seems  more  natunu ;  and 
it  is  confirmed  by  Clem.  Alex.  1. 3,  p.  252.  cited  by  Ruhn.  on  Ximaeus 
Lex.  p.  195.  cat  wporefuvitrfmTa  i^^^ciyrai,  aXvri  ri  Kal  dpyddic,  ornamental 
plots. 

>'  At  the  inscription,  <j-c.]  These  words  are  generally  referred  to  the 
preceding  parenthetical  clause,  "  and  he  now  lies  in  the  porch,*'  so  as  to 
form  part  of  the  parenthesis.  But  there  is  something  frigid  and  inept  in 
that  sense.  Thev  should  rather  be  referred  to  the  more  remote  subject. 
The  inscription  (answering  to  the  title  at  2  Kings,  23, 17.,  see  also  John, 
19, 19.),  it  seems,  signified,  that  **  Pausanias  was  there  buried,  whither  h^ 
had  been  removed  b^  the  direction  of  the  oracle." 

It  appears  from  Liban.  Rpist.  1080.  that  the  monument  of  Pausanias  did 
not  in  his  time  remain,  but  had  been  suffered  to  go  to  ruin  by  the  neglect 
of  his  successors,  the  rulers  of  Sparta.  Yet  the  expression  used  by  that 
writer  awtX^tiv  etc  trvp  is  an  odd  one  to  signify  suffer  destruction.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  it  might  mean  go  to  the  furnace,  which  would  apply  to 
the  trrriXai,  doulrtless  of  brass,  and  perhaps  to  the  brazen  statues.  Yet  I  find 
from  Pausan.  1. 5, 1 7, 7.  that  Uie  statues  remained  in  his  time,  and  stood 
near  the  altar. 

1  Implicated  TTkemistodesJ]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  <rviA- 
iwyri&PTo,  which  is  misunderstood  by  the  interpreters.  Certainly  it  is  a 
▼er^  rare  word,  and  I  have  met  with  it  no  where  else  but  in  Plutarch  in 
Penc  o^c  ^wtwyrUhfTo  rov  Mif^ttfyiav.  As  to  the  crime  of  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians accused  him,  there  are  no  means  of  knowing  whether  he  was 
guilty  or  not.  The  assertion  of  Lacedsmonian  partisans,  and  of  opposition 
politicians  at  Athens  will  little  deserve  to  be  credited.  And,  indeed,  the 
whole  seems  a  very  improbable  charge,  as  Themistocles  had,  in  many 
respects,  showed  himself  a  true  patriot. '  Yet  so  loosely  did  Themistocles 
sometimes  carry  his  principles,  that  we  cannot  place  that  entire  reliance  on 
his  unbending  mtegnty  which  we  readily  accord  to  Miltiades,  Aristides,  and 
Cymon.  And  he  must  be  admitted  to  have  been,  with  all  his  abilities,  a 
somewhat  equivocal  character ;  which  has  been  usually  the  case  with  poli- 
tical adventurers.  He  had  undoubtedly  been  treated  most  ungratefiilly  by 
his  country,  and  deeply  injured  by  a  certain  party.    And  one  can  scarcely 
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-which  concerned  Pausanias),  and  required  that  he  should  be 
punished  in  like  manner.  Being  induced  to  consent,  they 
sent  with  the  Lacedaemonians  (who  were  ready  to  join  in  the 
pursuit),  persons  whom  they  commanded  to  apprehend  him 
wherever  they  might  meet  with  him :  for  he  happened  at  that 
time  to  be  in  banishment  by  ostracism,  and  though  his  ordi- 
nary residence  was  in  Argos,  he  frequently  viisited  other 
parts  of  Peloponnesus. 

CXXXVI.  Themistocles,  however,  having  previous  in- 
telligence ^  of  their  purpose,  fled  from  Peloponnesus  to  Cor- 
cyra,  as  having  formerly  rendered  a  service^  to  that  state. 
The  Corcyreans,  however,  representing  that  they  durst  not 
harbour  him,  lest  they  should  incur  the  united  resentment  of 
both  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Athenians,  conveyed  him  to 
the  opposite  coast  ^  of  the  continent ;  and  being  tracked  thither, 
according  to  the  report  of  his  course  S  by  those  appointed  to 
apprehend  him,  he  was  compelled,  in  a  great  emergency  ^  to 
throw  himself  on  the  hospitality  and  protection  of  Admetus, 


answer  for  the  conduct  of  an  exfle,  of  no  vei^  rigid  virtue,^ under  such 
circumstances ;  nor  say  how  far  his  hostility  to  his  political  antagonists  and 
personal  enemies  might  not  hurry  him ;  not  to  mention  that  in  the  then 
state  of  Greece  he  might  choose  to  leave  some  opening  for  a  welcome 
reception  firom  the  court  of  Persia,  should  circumstances,  as  was  likely, 
ohlige  him  to  flee  his  country ;  and  it  might  be  true,  what  Ephorus  asserts, 
that  he  was  conscious  of  Pausanias's  plots. 

^1  IfUelligcnce.'i  >•  ^  ^^m  such  of  his  party  as  yet  remained  at  Athens,  and 
with  whom  he  would  keep  up  a  correspondence. 

<  Rendered  a  sermcci  Namely,  when  he  dissuaded  the  Greeks  from 
proclaiming  as  public  enemies  all  who  had  refused  to  cooperate  in  repell- 
ing the  Persian  incursion.  Themistocles  most  magnanimously  and  wisely 
interposed,  representing  that  such  a  measure  would  plunge  Greece  into 
more  disastrous  events  than  the  Persian  conquest  would  have  inflicted. 

*  Opposite  coast,]  i.e.  Thesprotis. 

■*  According  to,  4'c,]  Smith  renders,  **  by  enquiry  of."  ^  But  the  Schol. 
rightly  explains,  irvfmy,  <t>^ftfiv.  The  passage  iias  been  imitated  by  Dio 
Cass.  509, 74.  Uoftirffiov  IfrtSUtKfv  xard  Trboriv  ;  and  Appian,  t.  2,  996,  65. 
i^lXot/vcv  k'Ki  r»)v  ?w,  jcard  irvariv  rifc  Uofinifiov  ^vyi/f,  and  2, 855.  Athen. 
956,  B.  eriiXaQ  M  r^c  AlatkiSoc,  Kara  ^vortv— -r^f  rStv  'TrpoySvm/  jrupag; 
Phil.  Thess.  ap.  Suid.  v.  iHxniQ,  Uifvnv  nar  ktr^Xilv  ^Saroc — tjX^iv,  Hence 
it  appears  that  trlirnv  has  been  rightly  restored  by  Hudson  on  Joseph. 
759, 59.,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  by  the  editors  of  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant. 
p.  68, 58. 

*  Great  emergency.]  The  nature  of  this  is  pointed  out  by  Plutarch  in 
Vit  /ioXXov — patTiXrittic.  So  that  there  is  no  occasion,  with  Thiersch,  to 
read  rb  for  n. 
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king  of  the  Molossi  %  though  by  no  means  his  friend.^  Now 
it  happened  that  he  was  not  then  at  home.^  Throwing  him- 
self, however,  on  the  protection  of  the  queen,  as  a  suppliant  ^, 


^  Molotti.]  The  exact  situation  of  this  state  it  Is  difficult  to  fix,  and 
still  more  the  extent.  See  Palmer's  Gr.  Ant.  p.  382  —  536.  It  lay  beyond 
Ambracia,  and  extended  pretty  far  inland,  up  to  the  chain  of  Mount  Pindus. 
It  probabIj[  varied  in  extent  at  different  times,  and  sometimes  had  Atintania 
subject  to  it. 

'  By  no  means,  ^c]  Nepos  renders,  "  cum  quo  ei  hospitium  fuerat." 
But  he  seems  not  to  have  read  the  oir,  and  to  have  taken  the  ^tXov  for 
l^yov,  a  sense  which  it  frequently  bears.  But  the  negative  is  confirmed  by 
Cicero,  Plutarch,  Diod.  Sic,  and  Liban.  Cpbt.  259. 

•  Ai  home,]  Ovk  liridtifiiiv.  So  Xen.  Cyr.  7, 5, 69.  iiriSrffiCip  iir  diro* 
SflfA&v ;  Aristoph.  ap.  Etym.  Mag.  in  Mtifwc :  &KK*  oit  rvyx&vii  'EiriSrifioc 
wp.    So  also  in  Dio  Cass,  and  Lucian. 

0  Throunng  himself,  4rc.]  There  was  great  force  in  this  appeal,  which 
the  queen  could  scarcely  reject,  it  being  thought  impious  to  spurn  a  sup- 
pliant. And  when  she  had  admitted  him  as  ^r  suppliant,  Admetus  could 
not  but  reverence  so  sacred  a  claim  to  protection,  something  very  sunilar 
is  related  of  Hassan  Bey  by  Mr.  Hope,  in  his  Anastasius,  vol.  1.  p.  324. 
"  He  sped  his  way  into  the  Gynecaeum,  prostrates  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
wife  otlbrahim,  and  implores  her  protection.  She  swore  to  protect  him, 
and  in  her  presence  none  durst  lift  his  hand  against  the  suppliant**  See 
Eurip.  Orest.  66Z,  It  seems,  too,  that  the  union  of  the  son  had  much 
avsdl  in  the  supplication.  And  thus  Thucyd.  says  it  was  fisyurrov  hcinvfui. 
Hence  is  illustrated  an  obscure  and  ill-uncferstood  passage  of  Eurip.  Phoen. 
1585.  ciccrcc  Ijccrav  <up6fi(va,  where  I  would  read  (uccrtv,  £om  the  conjecture 
of  Valckn.,  confirmeid  by  three  MSS. 

By  this  ceremony  Themistocles  was  understood  to  entreat  lam  by  his  son, 
L  e.  as  he  hoped  for  his  preservation  by  the  gods,  whose  protecdon  an  act 
of  such  signal  mercy  ana  benevolence  would  tend  to  procure.  So  Soph.  Aj. 
588.  Ktd  ek  wpbQ  <Jov  rkKVOV,  koX  QiStv  iKVovfJuu,  fii)  irpodoife  rifme  y«»^« 
There  was,  too,  a  great  efficacy  in  this  particular  place  (namely,  the  altar  of 
the  hearth)  for  such  a  supplication.  So  the  Schol.  on  Soph.  Aj.  491. 
fuyunbv  ydp  ducdujfia,  t6  r^c  a^TfJQ  kariac  lirirvxcTv,  hirore  Koi  rwv  iroXifuav 
^eiS6u(Ba  ^id  ravra.  Such  a  suppliant  was  called  Ubttic  l^crrioc.  So 
^chyl.  Eum.  574.  Schutz.  heirtis  cdfiiuv  l<f>kcTioQ ;  and  Eurip.  Cycl.  370. 
iioftdTi»tv  i^ffrlov^  Uvov^  'Icr^pac  liMu  Sofjuav,  In  imitation  of  the  present 
passage,  Plutarch  Coriol.  23.  says,  'TraptUnX^utv  a^vw  irpb^  Tt)v  itrrlav  Ud^iZt 
auoiry.  Hence  is  illustrated  Eurip.  Ion.  1257.  t^£  vvv  irvpac  M»  KAv 
^Avys  yiip  i'v^d^  olxra,  toIq  &iroiCT€ivi»Mn  ot  UpofrrpStratov  a\fia  ^riatiQ,  See 
also  Eurip.  Orest.  1410.  It  is  truly  observed  by  Musgrave  on  Eurip; 
Orest.  1442.  <*  Religio  erat  veterlbus  preces  quas  i^  larioQ  aliquis  fundebat 
aspemari."  Hence,  too,  is  illustrated  Eurip.  Phcen.  281.,  as  also  Eurip. 
Ale.  162.  KoX  oraaa  vpoahtv  iorioQ  Kariv^aro.  There  is,  too,  a  most  per- 
plexing passa^  of  Aenophon,  which,  by  a  better  punctuation,  and  by 
reference  to  this  custom,  will  cease  to  contain  any  difficulty,  Anab.  7, 2, 55. 
ixa^fl^niktiv  Miippiog,  avrtf  iiclri/c. 

The  sitting  must  be  understood  to  be  appropriate  to  the  thinff.  So 
Eurip.  Heracl.  Uirai  Ko^tJ^ofAt^a  Pwfiioi  e«wv.  Hence  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant. 
p.  481,  2.  (imitated  from  the  present  passage)  kln;c  tov  ivcpbg  ylyvsrai 
Ko^sKofiivov  kfri  rriQ  IvrioQ,  I  read  Ka^iZ6fi(vos, 

This  larula  foci  (on  which  see  Facciol.  Lex  in  Vesta)  was,  we  may  sup- 
pose,  the  seat  of  their  family  devotions. 
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he  was  directed  by  her  to  take  the  band  of  her  son  ^^  and 
seat  himself  at  the  altar  by  the  hearth.  And  not  long  after, 
Admetus  coming  in,  he  makes  known  who  he  is,  and  intreats 
him,  though  he  had  been  his  opponent,  in  preferring  a  pe« 
tition  to  the  Athenians,  not  to  take  vengeance  upon  him  in  his 
state  of  exile,  for  that  the  revenge  would  be  taken  on  one  at 
present  far  hb  inferior  in  power.*  ^  It  was  (he  said)  true 
generosity  for  equals  to  avenge  themselves  on  equal  terms"; 
and  moreover,  that  he  had  opposed  him  in  a  matter  of 
interest  only,  not  in  a  case  where  life  was  concerned ;  for  that 
if  he  should  give  him  up  (mentioning  by  whom  and  for  what 
he  was  pursued),  he  would  deprive  him  of  all  means  of 
saving  his  life.'^ 

CXXXVII.  Having  heard  this,  Admetus  raises  hkn  \  to- 
gether with  his  son,  just  as  he  had  sat  himself  down.  Now 
this  was  the  most  solemn  and  powerful  of  all  modes  of  sup- 
plication. And  not  long  afterwards  there  came  up  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Athenians.;  to  whom,  though  they  used  much 


«o  Sofi.]  Nepos  says,  **  filiamparvulam,"  where  the  editors  think  he  fol- 
lowed some  otner  authority.  Efut  as  Nep.  throughout  the  story,  so  closely 
follows  Thucyd.,  I  should  rather  suppose  either  that  he  read  here  r^ 
irdiia^  or  wrote  "  filium  parvulum."  Plutarch  certunly  read  rbv^  in  which 
all  the  MSS.  unite. 

»»  For  that  the  revenge^  ^c.'\  Smith  well  renders,  or  rather  |iflrrapAra«r#, 
thus :  "  To  make  him  wxfSsr  now,  would  be  taking  those  advantages  over  a 
man  in  distress  which  he  ought  to  disdain/* 

Here  I  have  not  followed  the  reading  of  almost  all  the  MSS.  and  edi« 
dons  Aa^ivtarkpov^  as  yielding  no  tolerable  construction  or  sense.  And  I 
should  certainljr  read,  with  two  MSS.  and  Kistem,  Ao^vttrrkpMf,  but  that 
Goeller  seems  rightly  to  account  it  a  solecism.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  prefer  dfrdsykartpog^  from  the  conjecture  of  Reiske  and  Bauer.  And  this  is 
eoited  by  Goeller.  The  sense  b  the  same  as  with  iLa^tvktrripov^  and  the 
change  is  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  need  MS.  authority.  The  nominative  b 
to  be  taken  as  airrbg  just  after. 

i<  It  was,  ^c]  A  noble  sentiment,  with  which  1  would  compare  Liban. 
Or.  421.  B.  al  ydp  rutv  xoXeiratv^vrwv  W£dc  fo^C  XcXuwijie^rotc,  ry  rStv  Top- 
oXw&vTiav  ^vmvxuf'  \itovTau  Perhaps  Thucyd.  had  in  mind  Hom.  II.  EJ. 
S53.  oh  y&p  fJLOi  yewaiov  ^voKdKotrri  fidxtff^at. 

The  phrase  dir6  rov  loov  is  here  used  as  at  2, 89.  &t6  tov  loov  wapttoKti^ 
aaaff^at;  vad  fikpovc  is  to  be  supplied. 

19  All  meam  of,  <$*<?.]  Xutrripia  does  not  here  signify  safety,  but  the  means 
of  attaining  it.     A  rare  sense. 

I  Raises  him.]  i.  e.  bade  him  rise;  which  implied  that  the  request  wa$ 
granted. 
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importunity,  he  would  not  give  him  up.  But  his  intention 
being  to  go  to  the  king  of  Persia,  he  sends  him  ^  away  over- 
land to  Pydna,  a  city  of  king  Alexander's  on  the  other  sea; 
where,  happening  upon  a  merchant-ship  just  sailing^  for 
Ionia,  he  embarks,  and  is  driven  by  tempestuous  weather 
upon  the  Athenian  fleet  besieging  Naxus  * ;  and  being  in  great 
fear,  he  discloses  to  the  shipmaster  who  he  is  (for  none  in  the 
ship  knew  him),  and  the  reason  of  his  flight,  and  threatens,  if 
he  should  refuse  to  save  him,  to  accuse  him  ^  of  carrying  him 
off^for  a  sum  of  money.  The  only  method  ^  he  said,  of  pre- 
servation was  for  no  one  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  ship  until 
the  weather  allowed  of  their  voyage.''  Finally,  if  he  would 
consent,  he  would  remember  to  repay  the  favour  with  the 


^  Sendi  him.'\  This  would  seem  to  denote  that  he  sent  him  openly  with 
an  escort.  But  that  is  not  very  probable.  There  is  more  reason  to  sup- 
pose, as  Diod.  tells  us,  that  he  went  off  secretly  and  by  night,  with  the 
countenance  of  Admetus.  Diod.,  ioo^  adds  a  circumstance  which  is 
highly  probable ;  namely,  that  he  obtained  the  aid  of  two  young  men,  Lyn- 
cestians  (for  I  read,  with  Wesseling,  XvyKuntji^^  which  is  countenanced  by  the 
best  MSS.^,  who  were  travelling  merchants  (like  our  pedlars,  and  the  nierct^ 
tores  mentioned  by  Csesar  B.U.  1.  who  are  described  as  commeantes,  &c.) 
and  through  whose  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country  he  was  conveyed  in 
safety,  in  spite  of  the  efibrts  of  his  pursuers.  We  may  suppose  that  they 
avoided  Thessaly,  and  took  their  route  by  the  chain  of  Mounts  Pindus, 
Cambunium,  and  Olvmpus. 

'  Just  sailing.]  Or,  **  already  weighing  (anchor)."  It  is  wrongly  ren- 
dered by  Hobbes  and  Smith,  boutuL  There  is  a  very  similar  passaee  (but 
more  circumstantial)  in  Jonas,  c.  1, 3. ;  also  in  Liban.  Epist.  1435.  Heliod. 
1, 160.  Plut.  Mar.  35.  Jogeph.  p.  913,36.  Polyaen.  1,30,  7. 

^  Besieging  Naxus,]  which  nad  revolted.  See  supra,  c  98.  Thoudi 
these  events  took  place  at  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  adjust  the 
chronology.  Yet  it  should  seem  to  have  been  not  long  after  the  time  when 
the  Athemans  obtained  the  command  over  the  allies,  perhaps  a  couple  of 
years. 

'  He  would  accuse  him,  ^c]  This  expedient  displayed  that  adroitness 
and  d-^x^vola,  accompanied,  however,  witn  laxity  of  moral  principle,  so  cha- 
ractensUc  of  Thembtocles. 

0  The  only  method,  ^-c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  force  of  the  article  here. 
See  Middl.  on  Gr.  Art.  p.  69. 

7  No  one  to,^c,]  And  that,  lest  any  of  the  crew  might  recognise  him,  or 
suspect  who  he  was,  and  reveal  it  in  the  fleet. 

M«xp*  irXovt  yivtirat  is  wrongly  rendered  by  Smith,  **  during  the  voyage.** 
Hobbes  might  nave  taught  him  better.  nXot^c  is  for  f  ^^Xoio,  as  3,  3.  and 
Xen.  Anab.  6,  1, 22.  al^piov,  iAv  irXovc  j,  Herod.  Vit.  Hom.  c.  19.  d  irXovc 
vfiiv  ttrrau  Eurip.  Hec.  892.  tl  fUv  ^v  trrpanf  IlXowf.  Plut.  Luc.  xXow 
^vlvroc.  Polyb.  4, 57,  2,  and  6.  Finally,  Soph.  Phil.  641.  who  pithily  re- 
marks, dii  Ka\6i  irXovc  la^*,  <iTav  ^vyyi  KaKcu 
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return  it  was  entitled  to.®  The  shipmaster  ^  acquiesced,  and 
haying  rode  at  anchor '®  ofiF  the  armament,  he  afterwards 
proceeds  to  Ephesus  ^' ;  nor  did  Themistocles  fail  to  liberally 
reward  '^  him  with  a  sum  of  money  (for  some  afterwards  came 
to  hand  ^^  from  his  friends  at  Athens,  as  also  some  from 


*  He  would  remember^  ^.]  Such  is  the  force  of  the  brief  idiomatical 
words  of  the  original,  which  are  strangely  passed  over  by  the  commenta- 
tors, *Airofivfi<n(rdcu  denotes  to  rememher  to  make  a  return.  As  to  the 
reading  of  the  Cod.  Grsev.  x^*^  ftvijuovtiKravra  &7roSovvaiy  it  is  merely  a 
gloss,  but  well  represents  the  sense.  There  h  a  kindred  passage  in  Hesiod 
Theog.  503.  o'i  ol  direfi%ni<TavTa  x^^^  ihipyuricuav ;  and  Eurip.  Ale.  5\\.<fb 
uoi  vvv  rCivS'  &7r6fivri<Tai  xStpiv,  Acr^cro/iat  yap  <r*  dKiav  /ilv  ov  nSre.  Per- 
liaps  Thucyd.  had  those  passages  in  view.  Xdpt£  is  for  dvrixapii,  as  the 
ScDoliast  well  explains  the  word  on  a  similar  passage  at  1, 73.  And  so 
Nepos,  **  cui  ille  pro  mentis  graOam  retulit.** 

9  SAipfnasier,'^  On  the  force  of  the  term  vavK\fipoe  and  many  similar 
ones  I  have  copiously  treated  on.  Acts  27, 17.  Plutarch  here  adJs,  xai  rtp 
KvQipvjjry.  And  as  he  avowedly  follows  Thucyd.,  he  must  have  so  read ; 
yet,  doubtless,  from  the  margin.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  merchant 
vessels  the  vavkKripoc  performed  the  office  of  Kv€ipvfiTris. 

»o  Rode  at  anchor,]  Such  is  the  true  sense  of  airocaXtvffaCi  which  is 
vaguely  rendered  by  Hobbes  and  Smith,  lain  at  sea,  or  kept  at  sea.  And 
the  above  sense  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  Iv  &yKvp^  or  ayicvpay,  or 
the  like,  is  often  added.  To  the  examples  adduced  by  Wasse,  1  add 
Appian,  t.  2, 249.  In  &yKvputv  a ;  Polyaen.  9^  2,  7.  Iv  dyKvpCtv  aaXivtt ; 
Plutarch  Pomp,  lir  dyKvputv  irpSata  rfiQ  x^P^^Q  "  >  Appian,  2, 824, 27.  iv 
dyKvp&v  a ;  Joseph.  694,  8.  a.  iv  dyKvpaiQ,  Also  r^c  fM  seems  to  be 
understood,  whicn  is  suppUed  by  Diod.,  cited  by  Wasse,  to  which  example 
I  add  Achill.  Tat  t.  2, 105.  Finally,  the  word  was  so  tsken  by  Nepos,  who 
renders,  ''  in  salo  navem  tenuit  in  anchoris." 

*Yirkp  here  signifies,  not  upon,  (as  Hobbes  renders)  but  off,  as  also  does 
procul  in  Nepos  and  Virg.  iEn.5, 13.  We  may  be  sure  (though  Thucyd. 
does  not  mention  it)  that  the  shipmaster  would  anchor  as  far  out  to  sea  as 
his  length  of  cables  and  the  weather  would  permit,  and  that  he  would  keep 
to  unndward  of  the  fleet ;  which,  as  the  weather  was  so  stormy,  would  pre- 
vent him  from  being  boarded  by  any  from  thence. 

1 1  Ephesus,]  Plutarch  says  Cyme.  Probably  he  passed  to  Cyme  from 
Ephesus,  after  a  short  stay. 

|«  LtberaUy  reward,]  Or  gratify.  Btpairtina  literally  signifies  to  make 
•     '  Thu    • ' 


much  of,  pay  attention  to  do.  Thus  it  is  implied  that  the  present  was 
liberal.  And  such,  indeed,  the  service  claimed,  especially  if,  as  Plutarch 
relates,  there  was  a  reward  of  200  talents  offered  by  the  king  of  Persia  for 
the  person  of  Themistocles ;  which  would  refute  the  charge  of  his  having 
held  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  king. 

IS  Came  to  hand,  TjX^t.]  A  renmrkable  sense  of  iX^cTv,  which  also  occurs 
in  a  very  similar  passage  of  Herod.  8,  5.  knurriaro  Ik  t&v  A^rivaitav  (I  con- 
jecture ABrjvCJv)  iX^fiv  rd  xpriftara.  See  my  note  on  Mark  4, 21.  Plutardi, 
with  a  view  to  the  present  passage,  says  (Inemist.  §  25.),  rwv  dk  xpijfuircai/ 
Twv  avr(p  iroXXd  fikv  vTriKXaviv  rd  did  r&v  ^(Ktav  tic  'Atriav  iwXu,  where  I 
formerly  conjectured  for  iirXti,  tjXJ^e.  But  that  is  defended  by  Appian, 
t.  2,  641, 25.  vTrkfiivtv  rdg  Ik  ti]Q  'IrcCKiac  avroiQ  haTrKiovaoQ  wapanKivaQ. 

It  is  of  more  importance,  however,  to  attend  to  the  viriliiK,  by  which  it 
seems,  and  indeed  Plutarch  plainly  says,  that  on  Themistocles'  convictioOt. 
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Argos,  which  he  had  there  privately  laid  up) ;  and  proceeding 
into  the  interior,  in  company  with  a  Persian  of  the  maritime 
parts'*,  he  sends  a  letter  '*  to  king  Artaxerxes  ^®  son  of  Xer- 
xes, who  had  lately  come  to  the  throne,  the  contents  of  which 
were  to  this  purport:  —  "  I,  Themistocles  '7,  am  come  unto 
thee,  who  of  all  the  Greeks  did  most  injury  to  thy  family, 
during  such  time  as  I  was  forced  to  repel  the  invasion  of 
thy  father ;  but  who  conferred  still  more  signal  benefits^  when 
my  retreat  was  placed  in  security,  while  his  return  back  was 
encompassed  with  dangers." '®  (Here  he  inserted  an  account 


his  property  had  been  seized  mid  confiscated^  to  the  amount  of  lOQ  talents^ 
or  80,  according  to  Theopompus. 

The  money  sent  him  was  some  that  his  friends  had  contrived  to  secrete^ 
and  save,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  firc^  doubtless  with  as  much  difficulty  as 
the  faithful  Scipio,  in  Gil  Bias,  is  said  to  have  rescued  from  the  talons  of 
the  soldiers,  two  bags  of  doubloons.  It  plainly  appears  from  what  follows 
that  other  monies  a&o  arrived,  which  he  nad  secretly  deposited  with  trustv 
persons  at  Argos;  and  yet  Gail  makes  the  money  sent  him  by  his  friencis 
at  Athens  to  be  what  he  had  laid  up  at  Argos. 

14  Proceedings  Sfcy  Plutarch  relates  the  matter  more  circumstantially, 
though  somewhat  dinerentlj.  He  says,  that  Themistocles  was  convey^  to 
the  court  in  a  covered  carriage,  such  as  are  used  for  women,  through  the 
contrivance  of  Nicogenes,  his  host  at  M^  in  JBolia.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Nicogenes  accompanied  him ;  and  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  the 
sea-coast,  and,  though  not,  it  should  seem,  a  Persian,  yet  micht  be  of  Per- 
sian extraction,  at  least  was  a  Persian  subject.  Indeed  that  Nicogenes  <&/ 
accompany  him,  appears  from  Diod. ;  for  though  he  calls  the  person  by  the 
name  of  Lysithides,  yet  the  circumstances  so  exactly  tally,  that  we  may 
very  well  suppose  them  the  same.  The  cause  of  the  discrepancy  1  may 
consider  on  some  more  suitable  occasion. 

1^  Sends  a  letter. 1  Doubtless  by  Nicogenes  or  Ljrdthides.  Diod.,  indeed, 
says  he  introduced  him  to  a  personal  interview  with  the  king.  If  such 
was  the  case,  the  interview,  doubtless,  was  subsequent  to  the  sending  the 
letter. 

^^  Artaxerxes,]  Diod.  says  2urrjw#;  probably  from  Ephorus.  But  Plu- 
tarch, Cicero,  and  Nepos,  with  reason,  prefer  our  author's  chronology 
(the  words  of  Plutarch  are  as  follows :  roT^  U  xpovucoXg  doxtl  /mWov  6  0. 
avfi^pte^ai,  xaiirtp  aits'  aiiroi^  drpk/ia  owrarrofuvoti).  And  so  also  does 
Charon  Lampsacenus,  an  historian  more  antient  than  Herod.,  on  whom  see 
Mus.  Crit.  p.  2.  p.  231.  seq.  To  the  fragments  there  incHcated  by  the 
learned  writer,  I  add  a  long  one  which  occurs  in  the  Schol.  on  Apoll. 
Rhod.  1.  S,  479.    Charon  is  also  mentioned  bjr  the  Scholiast  on  1. 2, 1055. 

17  /,  Themistocles.]  The  commencement  of  this  letter  is  closely  imitated 
by  Liban.  Orat  p.  436,  D. 

>8  During  sudi  time,  S^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense,  which  has 
been  imperfectly  understood.  'Atoko/uSt^  must,  by  a  dilogia,  be  accommo- 
dated so  as  to  suit  both  Themistocles  and  Xerxes.  'Ev  rtp  dtrtpaKtl  and 
iv  iiriKivSvyift  are  phrases  standing  for  adjectives.  QaXiv  is  to  be  joined 
with  diroKOfitSri, 
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of  the  previous  intelligence  ^^  he  had  received  of  the  retreat 
from  Salamis,  and  also  of  the  non-demolition  of  the  bridges 
on  his  account,  as  he  then  pretended.^^)  <*  Wherefore  a  re- 
turn of  kindness  is  due  to  me.^^  And  now,  persecuted  by  the 
Greeks  on  account  of  my  good  offices  to  thee,  I  am  come 
hither,  having  it  in  my  power  to  render  thee  many  services ; 
and  my  wish  it  is,  after  the  interval  of  a  year,  in  person  to 


>9  Previous  inteitigence '-^  account.]  See  Herod.  8, 110.  On  the  oi  ^m- 
Xvffiv  Duker  adduces  examples  of  this  kind  of  idiom,  to  which  I  add 
Dionys.  Hal.  p.  669, 6.  Themist.  262.  C.  Others  may  be  seen  in  Markland 
on  Max. Tyr.  Diss.  1 4. 1. 1, 267.  Valck.  on  Eurip.  Phoen.  Schol.  9.  Schneider 
on  Xen.  An.  7,7,24.  and  Monk  on  Eurip.  Hipp.  196.  None  of  them, 
however,  have  mentioned  the  use  (and  it  is,  indeed,  very  rare)  of  fit)  for 
oit  in  this  idiom.  The  following  are  the  only  examples  known  to  me. 
Aristoph.  Cone.  115.  dewbv  ^  l<rriv  i/f  fiij  '/iTrctpta;  Onosand.  c.  10.  17  /ii) — 
c/f  r6  StXriBivov  dyatvurfia^  'Kiipa ;  where  the  separation  of  the  negative  and 
the  substantive  is  remarkable  and  unparallelea.  Indeed  there  was  formerly 
a  hifphen  used  in  this  idiom,  which  were  better  retained.  In  that  passage 
therefore,  I  conjecture  ti  fti)  and  ttc/o^,  which  was  in  the  archetype  of  those 
MSS.  which  have  -Ktip^, 

'^  As  he  then  pretenided,]  The  whole  passage  may  be  literally  rendered 
thus :  **  And  also  the  non4lemolition  of  the  bridges  on  his  account,  which 
Themistocies  falsely  ascribed  to  himself,  or  made  a  merit  of.'*  It  appears 
from  Herod.  8,  110.  that  Themistocies  did  send  a  message  to  Xerxes,  that 
he  had  checked  the  pursuit  of  the  Greeks,  and  suspended  the  breaking 
down  of  the  bridges  on  his  account.  And  as  the  letter  plainly  alludes  to 
that  passage,  it  must  have  been  sent. 

As  to  the  words  ¥1  if^cv^u^  Trpomroirjtraro,  (which  refer  both  to  the 
message  and  this  letter,)  they  can  hardly  import  that  Themistocies  was  not 
the  mover  of  those  measures ;  since  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  the 
contrary.  The  sense  must  be,  that  he  claimed  a  merit  with  Xerxes  for  these 
measures  on  false  pretences;  for  though  he  proposed  the  measures,  and 
even  sent  the  message  to  Xerxes,  yet  it  was  out  of  no  good-will  to  him, 
but  from  profound  policy;  for  it  was  a  custom  with  certain  nations  alike 
famed  for  their  valour  and  prudence  (as  the  Lacedaemonians)  never  to 
pursue  a  beaten  enemy  very  far.  And  so  far  from  breaking  down  a  bridge 
under  those  circumstances,  it  was  an  old  military  maxim  to  build  a  bridge 
for  a  flying  enemy.  Hence  it  is  very  judiciously  inserted  among  the 
stratagems  of  Themistocies  by  Polyasn.  I,  SO,  3.  Herod.,  indeed,  says  that 
in  giving  this  advice  he  only  sought  to  lav  up  a  store  of  merit  widi  Xerxes. 
And  he  adds :  ravra  \iybtv  ^lijSoXXc,  scil.  ro^c  'A^tivaiovg.  where  itkfiaXXt 
signifies  choused  them.  But  this  seems  an  unjust  censure.  Themistocies 
doubtless  gave  the  most  judicious  counsel,  and,  there  is  little  doubt,  vrith  all 
siuceritv  and  good  faith.  Yet,  with  his  accustomed  shrewdness  and  ever 
wakdiil  attention  to  his  own  interest,  he  saw  that  this  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity  (in  the  words  of  Scripture),  "  to  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the  time 
to  come."  Therefore  he  sent  a  private  message  to  Xerxes.  And  had  his 
correspondence  been  detected,  he  would  doubSess  have  ascribed  it  to  deep 
laid  design,  it  being  politic  to  hasten  a  flying  enemy. 

2>  A  return  of  kindness.]  So  Onosand.  113.  x^p^C^^t^fra*.  The  evepytaia 
is  well  rendered  by  the  Schol.  avrixapt^.    And  so  supra,  c.  129. 
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lay  open  to  thee  the  particular  business  which  has  brought 
me  hither/' 

CXXXVIII.    The  king,  it  is  said,  highly  commended  ^ 
his  plans  and  intentions,  and  bid  him  do  as  he  said.^     Then, 


I  Highlj/  commended,  4'^.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  words, 
which  though  plain  separately,  yet,  when  united,  are  by  no  means  easy  of 
interpretation.  Hobbes  renders :  wondered  "  what  his  purpose  might  be.  '* 
But  davfidJ^o  will  scarcely  admit  such  a  sense.  Smith  renders,  *'  was  sur- 
prised at  the  spurit  and  boldness  of  the  man."  But  Siavoiav  cannot  mean 
boldness.  That  version  is  rather  founded  on  the  expression  of  Plutarch 
davfidaa^  rb  ^p6vrifta  koI  tiIjv  T6Xftav  ahrov.  But  the  biographer  has  here, 
as  often,  deviated  from  his  historical  authority.  And  the  sense,  above 
assigned,  is  required  by  the  words  following. 

*  Bid  him  do,J^c.]  i.  e.  execute  his  plans.  So  1  Kings,  17. 15.  This,  indeed, 
rather  implies  an  answer  by  meuage  ;  and  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  his- 
torians on  whom  Diod.  and  Plutarch  have  founded  their  narratives  (as  Cha- 
ron, Ephorus,  Dinon,  Qitarchus,  Heraclides,  and  others^,  were  all  authorised 
to  assert  that  Thembtocles  had  ao  interview  with  the  king.  Nav,  according 
to  Plutarch,  he  had  /ich>.  Certainly  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
on  the  authority  of  Phanias  and  others,  are  very  natural  and  probable.  It 
seems  that  he  procured  an  introduction  to  Artabanus,  (who  is  called  rtf 
^iKtdpx(fif  which  probably  means  captain  of  the  body  guard,)  partly  by  the 
influence  of  Nicogenes,  and  partly  by  the  mediation  .of  a  Grecian  woman, 
concubine  to  Artabanus.  By  their  applying  to  Artabanus,  it  seems  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Introducers  to  a  royal  mteryiew  (like  our  Lord*  in  waiting), 
such  as  are  represented  so  frequently  in  the  ver^  antient  sculptures  at 
Persepolis,  habited  in  a  robe  and  collar  of  office,  with  a  truncheon  in  their 
right  hand,  and  with  the  left  one  leading  forward  some  person  or  persons. 
It  appears  from  Phanias,  that  Themistocles  would  not  tell  him  who  he  was, 
but  reserved  that  to  be  communicated  to  the  king  in  person;  and  according 
to  the  narration  of  Plutarch,  it  was  so  communicated.  But  it  seems  far 
more  probable  that  it  was  communicated  by  letter,  as  Thucyd. relates.  And 
this  is  so  far  confirmed  by  Diod.,  that  it  plainly  appears  the  king  had  inform- 
ation who  the  applicant  for  an  interview  was,  before  he  would  admit  him. 
Diod.,  indeed,  ascribes  the  introduction  solely  to  Nico^nes  (or  Lysithides^ 
and  says  that  he  dealt  very  cautiously  with  the  king,  and  procured  a 
previous  promise  that  he  would  do  Themistocles  no  harm.  But  Nicogenes 
seems  not  to  have  personally  introduced  him ;  and  all  that  the  king  would 
be  likely  to  promise  would  be,  that  Themistocles  should  be  allowed  to  speak 
for  himself,  and  plead  his  own  cause.  Now  this,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  what  no  accused  person,  in  the  derootic  government  of  the  East, 
could  claim.  Thus  Agrippa  says  to  Paul,  (Acts,  26,  1.)  **  Thou  art  per^ 
nutted  to  speak  for  thj'self. "  I^  however,  the  letter  in  Thucyd.  be  authentic, 
the  addreu  to  the  king,  as  given  by  Plutarch,  cannot  be  so.  Themistocles 
would  not  have  to  tell  the  ling  who  he  was,  but  would  only  follow  up  the 
arguments  for  forgiveness  and  protection  briefly  stated  in  the  letter. 

That  the  kins  should  make  no  reply  to  bis  speech  (as  Plutarch  relates), 
is  quite  agreeable  to  the  etiquette  of  oriental  courts.  Thus  the  Turkish 
emperor  very  rarely  vouchsafes  a  reply  to  the  speeches  of  any  ambassador. 
Doubtless  the  kine  was  much  delighted;  and  the  circumstances  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  are  characteristic  of  the  levity  of  an  oriental  despot. 

Plutarch 
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in  the  interval  which  he  required,  he  attained  all  the  know- 
ledge he  could  ®  of  the  Persian  language,  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  country.  After  the  expiration  of  which 
period,  he  went  (to  court)  and  gained  such  influence  *  there  as 
no  Grecian  had  ever  yet  possessed ;  and  that  both  from  his 
former  rank  and  fame,  and  the  hope  entertained  of  Greece, 
which  he  engaged  to  bring  under  the  dominion  of  the  king, 
but  especially  from  the  proofs  he  had  given  *  of  ability  and 
intelligence.  For,  indeed,  Themistocles  was  a  man  in  whom 
was  most  clearly  displayed  the  strength  of  natural  under- 

Plutarch  narrates  that  he  had  a  second  interview  with  the  king,  the 
next  morning,  at  which  he  explained  his  reason  for  requesting  a  year  to  be 
allowed  him  before  he  entered  into  any  discussion  with  the  king  on  the 
affiurs  of  Greece ;  and  in  so  doin^  used  a  metaphor  highly  ingenious  and 
appropriate.  *'  Human  discourse  'he  said  ''  resembled  van^ted  and  em- 
broidered carpets.  For  like  those,  it  required  to  be  stretched  out,  in  order 
that  its  figures  might  be  shown  to  advantage;  but  when  contracted  and 
drawn  up,  they  were  hidden  and  spoilt."  *  The  king  was  doubtless  pleased 
with  the  aptness  of  this  comparison,  and  the  good  sense  contained  in  it : 
and,  according  to  Plutarch,  returned  it  by  a  scarcely  less  witty  turn,  telling 
Themistocles  that  he  was  indebted  to  him  two  hundred  talents;  that  being 
the  sum  which  he  had  promised  the  person  who  should  bring  him  The- 
mistocles. Now,  says  he,  you  have  brought  me  yourself  wad  therefore  have 
a  right  to  the  sum. 

3  Obtained  all  the  knowledge  he  could,]  It  is  strange  that  Portus  should 
take  the  meaning  to  be,  **  he  learnt  what  could  be  learnt."  And  still 
more  so,  that  Nepos  should  say  he  acouired  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
lanmiage  than  those  who  were  bom  in  Persia.  "  Credat  Judseus  Apella." 
Phuostratus,  indeed,  in  his  Icon.  32.  p.  857.  says :  Uc9rov}}<rc  ydp  rovro, 
i.  e.  to  speak  the  Persian  lanmiage;  but  that  may  denote  after-acquire- 
ment. The  picture  mentioned  by  Philostratus  seems  to  have  been  one 
which  represented  Themistocles  addressing  the  king  in  the  presence  of  the 
court,  on  his  audience,  after  his  year's  retirement. 

*  Such  influence,]  Literally,  '*  became  great  with."  An  idiom  common 
to  our  own  tongue>  but  now  confined  to  the  vulgar ;  though  it  is  found  in 
2  Kings  5,  1.  See  my  note  on  Matth.  5,  19.  Among  other  marks  of  the 
king's  respect  and  regard  towards  him,  Plutarch  mentions  this,  that  he 
permitted  nim  ^uiKovoai  r&v  fiayuo&v  XiSywv,  where  fiay,  \oy,  do  not  mean 
priBcepta  magica,  as  the  Latin  translator  renders,  but  *'  doctrinas  ac  literas 
Magorwn.^*  And  this  permission  was  necessary,  for  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph, 
p.  494.  says :  ob  ydp  vaniivoxxxi  tovq  /ii)   Hkptrag  Hkpocu  Mdyoi,  ^v  fiii  6 

*  From  the  proofs  he  hadmven,]  Such  is  the  force  of  the  vupdv  iiSo^c, 
of  which  expression  I  would  instance  examples  in  Plut.9Themist.  Polysen., 
Herod.  B,  5, 11. 


*  These  arfi^fioera  were,  it  seems,  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  being  rolled  up 
like  a  piece  of  tapestry  or  oilcloth ;  and  always  required  to  be  stretched  out  and 
fastened  down  to  be  properly  seen. 
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Standing  ^  and  in  this  respect  beyond  any  other  was  he  most 
worthy  of  admiration.  By  the  mere  force  of  his  natural 
genius  ^,  and  without  the  helps  either  of  early  culture  or  after 
study  ^f  he  was  the  best  judge,  and  with  least  deliberation,  of 
Measures  of  immediate  and  sudden  emergency^;  and  of  the 


6  Strength  of  natural  understanding^  So  Dio  Case,  p.'  407.  of  Caraar : 
r^c  ^vatii^Q  itfxui  ^avfiatrry  kKkxpflf<>»  Liban.  Or.  Par.  m  Julian  c.  7.  rd 
fiaXurra  r^c  ^v<reu>c  ^tl^ft^c  r^v  itrxw,  Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.  3,  23.  itsye^oQ 
^^<niM>Q,  It  18  of  more  importance,  however,  to  observe  that  Thucyd.  seems 
to  have  had  in  mind,  Pind.  Ol.  S,  1 54.  ov^  6  ^oXXd  tidutg  ^v^  Ma^dvrte 
dk,  &c,  where  the  Schol.  explains :  dird  pvmute —  ol  fia^dvrtQ  dk,  ivri  rov  o\ 
Avb  ita^rivtittQ  U  elSoric,  xai  ovk  dwb  pvffiio^,  xpdc  {compared  to)  rbv  Ixovra 
iflXovdri  ri^v  hx^v  d'jri  ^votio^  k,t,>^  So  also  Pind.  Olymp.  9,  152.  rb 
di  ^vf  (i.  e.  ^v<ni)  KpdrifTTOV  Hirav^  ^oXXoi  Sk  ^tZaxrcuQ  'Aphpiarrutv  dptToiQ 
icSJioQ  "Qpovaav  Ikkff^au  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1281.  ovriva — fia^dyra  trapd 
fifldtvbg,  dXX'  dirb  ffotpiis  fvffiog  alrofuiTOv  iKfia^iiv  k,  r.  X. 

7  Natural  genius,]  Literally,  mother-wit.  So  Pausan.  4, 55.  mwhti  ydp 
oUdq,  TO  'EXXiyvociv  vtcipt^aXXovro, 

'  Without  the  helps  of,  S^c^  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  ovrt 
wpo/ia^utv  Ig  aifTt^v,  ovri  Iwuia^uiv.  ^The  wpo  refers  to  the  time  previous  to 
bis  entering  on  political  li/e.  This  passage  b  imitated  by  Suidas  in  Ajca- 
futvTiog.  (rfJrwff  H  iduitriKiig  tXxfv  u>c  o{;$kv  irpofia^titv  oifdk  (I  conjecture  ovrt) 
Inifia^utv. 

9  He  ufas  the  best,  dc]  Such  appears  to  be  the  real  sense  of  this 
passage,  which  was  celebrated  amon^  the  antients,  by  some  of  whom  it  was 
imitated.  To  the  example  from  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  7,  57.  adduced  by 
Goeller,  I  add  Dio  Cass.  p.  32,  77.  of  Scipio,  dpurrot  fikv  ijv  U  irXelovoc  rb 
iiov  iK^povriZfiVi  dpitrrog  dk  Kai  Ik  tov  vapaxpiifia  rb  Kartvtiyov  ipewiitrcm 
Joseph,  p. 331,  8.  Dio  Cass.  407,  8.  of  Caesar:  travTa  ydo  del  irplv  dvap^ 
nf^^voi  Kal  irooiuyivuMrKf  Kai  irpbg  vdvra  rd  ffvfipijvai  owdfieva  npoira* 
paaKthacro,  where  for  dirapTii^rivai  I  would  read,  from  conjecture, 
dwavrn^rivau  See  also  Joseph,  p.  21,  33.  It  is  plmn  that  by  the  rtov 
wtLpaxpHfia  of  our  author,  Dio.  Cass,  understood  things  present;  as  also  did 
Nepos  and  Cicero.  But  that  is  not  the  full  sense,  though  it  b  probable 
Thucyd.  might  have  in  mind  the  Homeric  5c  ^^  rd  r  iovra,  rd  r  i<r6fuva9 
•Kpb  r]  lovra.  See  also  Pind.  Nem.  1,  40.  So  Cicero  OfEic.  1, 23.  **  Ingenii 
roagni  est  prcecipere  cogitatione  futura,  et  alic]uanto  ante  constituere 
quid  accidere  possit  in  utramque  partem ;  et  quidquid  agendum  sit  cum 
quid  evenerit ;  nee  committere,  ut  aliquando  dicendum  sit — non  put4ram." 
Terent.  Ad.  3, 5, 32.  *'  lUud  est  sapere,  non  quod  ante  pedes  raodo  st  Videre, 
sed  etiam  ilia  quae  futura  sunt  prospicere."  Some  admirable  remarks,  too, 
on  the  character  of  Themistocles  may  be  seen  in  Aristid.  3,  295. 

The  word  y  vw/mov  is  best  rendered  judge.  There  were,  it  may  be  ob- 
lervedy  certain  ma^trates  at  Athens  who  were  called  yvw/M>vcc.  The 
word  seems  properlyan  a^ective.  And  so  Hesvch.  yviafuav  trvptrde.  Thus 
dyvktiuav  occurs  in  Pind.  Olymp*  8,  78.  And  otner  compounds  may  be  seen 
in  Stepli.  Thes.  nov.  ed.  The  ixi  trXtunov  is  to  be  joined  with  rov  yivti* 
90fuvov,  See  Hemsterh.  on  Lucian  1,  15.  The  sentence  is  thus  elegantly 
paraphrased  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  New  Curiosities  of  Lit.  vol,  iL  p.  425.  "  By  a 
species  of  sagacity  peculiarly  his  own,  for  which  he  was  in  no  degree  indebted 
either  to  early  education  or  afler  study,  he  was  supereminentlv  happy  in 
forming  a  prompt  judgment  in  matters  that  acbnitted  but  little  time  for 
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Juhvre^  even  for  a  long  way  forward,  he  was  the  best  con« 
jecturer.  Whatever  affair  he  might  take  in  hand  '®,  he  was 
able  also  to  discuss  ^^  its  merits ;  and  even  in  matters  in  which 
he  was  unpractised,  he  was  at  no  loss  to  form  a  tolerable  judg- 
ment.^' He  had,  moreover,  the  especial  faculty  of  looking 
forward,  and  dbceming  the  better  or  worse  in  an  affair  of 
which  the  issue  was  as  yet  buried  in  the  uncertain  womb  of 
futurity.'^  To  sum  up  the  whole,  —  by  the  strength  of  his 
naturd  genius  ^%  and  the  shortness  of  preparation  he  needed, 
he  was  excellently  adapted  for  suggesting,  offhand,  what  was 


deliberation :  at  the  same  time  that  he  surpassed  all  in  his  deductions  of 
the  future  from  the  present."  On  this  political  iong-tightedness  the  same 
intelligent  writer  offers  some  judicious  remarks. 

to  Take  in  hand.  Or,  **  be  occupied  in;"  as  Herod.  1,  35.  7,  5,  and  16. 
where  see  Valckn.    Here  Hobbes  and  Smith  have  translated  most  absurdly. 

1 1  Discuss.  The  sense  seems  to  be,  that  as  soon  as  he  was  engaged  in 
any  business,  he  became  able  to  discuss  the  points  relating  to  it. 

IS  He  loas  at  no  loss  to,  ^c.  Literally,  **  he  was  not  destitute  of  the  power,'* 
&c.  This  sense  of  oirc  dwaXKdtKno^ai  is  elegant ;  and  as  it  has  not  been  illus- 
tratecf  by  the  philologists,  the  following  examples  may  be  acceptable. 
Lucian  t.  2.  289,  ovk  AwtiXKaKToi  ypo^cjt^c*  Joseptl.  1014,  18.  Ttjc  ^^  (fo^noQ 
oifK  aiTfiKkayfikvog,  Aristid.  t.  5,  358.  ovrt  trvyyvotfitig  dTr^XXoxro.  Joseph. 
798,  39.  irpd^c(c  cUtrxw&v  ohn  dirriXKayfJiivcu,  So  also  Philostr.  Imag.  p.  826. 
Hence  is  illustrated  an  obscure  passage  of  Joseph.  859,  2.  (imitated  from  our 
author),  Kpirtic  iXvcu  fii)  diri|XXaftlvoc,  where  Kpirfig  tlvai  is  for  Kpivuv,  The 
use  there  of  diraXXdtna^ai  with  /ti)  for  oi  is  veiy  ^rare ;  but  I  have  noted 
another  instance  in  Philostr.  Vit.  ap.  6, 1 1.  Hence,  too,  may  be  emended 
Theroist.  p.  90.  C.  r^c  ^cXuzc  oifK  d^nrtkriXarcUf  where  read  dw^XXoicrai, 
Properly  the  verb  should  have  the  genitive  afler  it ;  but  sometimes  a  verb 
in  tne  infinitive  is  found  without  the  rdv;  as  Joseph.  786, 19.  842, 5.  859,2. 
and  indeed  in  the  present  passage  of  Thucydides. 

>9  He  had  moreover,  4"^.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense,  though  not 
the  most  literal  version  of  this  difficult  sentence,  which  has  been  misunder- 
stood by  the  translators,  especially  Smith,  who  renders  it,  **  foresee  the 
better  and  worse  side  of  a  question.**  The  modem  commentators  offer  no 
remark  on  the  passage.  By  the  Scholiast  the  dfinvov  ^  x^H^^  ^  i^ot  amiss 
explained  by  rb  ffwourov,  ^  rb  pXaTrrucSv,  That  is,  **  what  may  turn  out 
in  the  issue,*'  whether  for  benefit  or  for  injury.  The  passage  has  been  imi- 
tated by  Arrian  Exp.  Alex.  1. 7.  28, 4.  ^widEty  dk  rb  Skov  In  iv  rtf  d^vti 
hv  dtivdrarog.  And  hence  we  may  perceive  the  sense  of  an  obscure  passage 
of  Theophrastus,  a  comic  writer,  ap.  Athen.  362.  F.  Toi>g  IpAvroc  deXtlvat 
noitirUeovs,  Ir&fiovc,  frpo^vfiovc,  lifirSpovg,  'Ev  rotg  dfrSpoig  pKknovrag,  &C. 
where  point  tifnopovg  Iv  roig  AirSpotg,  /3Aiirovrac,  i.  e.  who  are  able  to  find 
a  course  of  safety  amidst  difficulties,  who  have  their  eyes  about  them. 

*-*  Strength  of,  S^,,  t^iffffiog  dwd^ii.  So  Dio  Cass.  p.  407,  1.  ^vaewg  Itrxvu 
Liban.  Orat.  515.  ^htrt^  !(t%w.  and  Epist.  1064.  ^vatiog  p<itfii^v.  Procop. 
p.  40.  0v(rcft>c  UrxifL  The  whole  passage  has  been  imitated  by  Asath.  p.  22. 
where  he  depicts  the  character  of  Narses.   See  also  Plutarch.  Themist.  c  2. 
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proper  to  be  done  in  any  sudden  emergency.^^  As  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  came  to  his  end,  it  was  by  a  natural 
death,  through  disease  ^^;  though  some  say  ^7  that  it  was  self- 
{mxmred,  by  poison,  when  he  found  it  impossible  for  him  to 
perform  what  he  had  promised  to  the  king«  His  monument  ^® 
is  at  Magnesia  in  Asia,  in  the  market-place ;  for  he  had  the 
dominion  ^^  of  that  district;  having,  by  the  bounty  of  the 
king,  had  Magnesia  assigned  to  him  (which  brought  him  the 
annual  revenue  of  fifty  talents)  to  supply  him  with  bread  *^, 

i&  He  was  exceUenth,  ^c]  This  is  imitated  by  Isid.  Epist.  a^ro<rxc^(^ecv 
t6  $iov»  and  Philostr.  Vit.  ap.  L  5,  37.  wpwriiv  Bk  ain-tf  <iiro(rx<^ui^civ  (I  con* 
jecture  AvroffX')  dpurra  dv^pianuw.  So  Viti  Soph.  p.  482.  (where  see  the 
note  of  Olearius)  Onosand.  p.  14.  trxtiiaKnv  t6  (rv/uptpov.  See  also  Spanh. 
on  Julian,  p.  14. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  was  a  strong  resemblance  between  the  character 
of  Themist.  and  that  of  Demades ;  between  whom,  as  compared  with 
Demosthenes,  there  was  the  same  difference  as  between  Sheridan  and  Pitt 
of  our  own  times. 

^^Aitothe  manner,  4*<?0  The  transitive  force  of  Sk,  and  the  emphatical 
and  idiomatical  use  o{v6<nftrac  I  shall  illustrate  in  my  edition. 

>7  Some  say,  4>c,]  For  various  are  the  accounts  concerning  the  death  of 
Themistocles.  Some,  adverted  to  by  Plutarch,  say  it  was  by  a  strong  poison, 
which  he  always  carried  about  him ;  others,  that  it  was  by  bull's  blood. 
Both  parties,  however,  are  agreed  that  it  was  done  deliberately,  and  that 
after  feasting  with  hb  friends  and  saluting  them,  he  sacrificed  to  the  gods, 
and  proceeded  to  take  the  fatal  draught.  And  this  is  alluded  to  as  the  end 
of  this  celebrated  person  by  Aristoph.  ^Quit.  85.  Yet  there  is  surely  more 
reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  account  of  Thucvdides,  especially  as  it  is  very 
probable  that  a  man  of  €5  (as  we  find  b^  Plutarch),  and  who  had  been 
worn  out  by  perpetual  labours  and  anxieties,  should  die  of  disease.  Be- 
sides, many  eminent  writers  of  antiquity  gave  no  credence  to  the  common 
account.  Thus  Cicero  in  Bruto,  c.  1 1.  (cited  by  Duker\  thinks  that  his 
poisoning  himself  was  feigned  by  Clitarchus  and  Stratocles  for  rhetorical 
and  tragical  efiect,  since  the  common  mode  of  death  would  supply  nothing 
to  work  on  in  the  way  of  ornament.  Symmachus  ap.  Schol.  on  Aristoph. 
Eq.  V.  84.  (referred  to  by  Duker),  accounts  for  it  in  another  way.  To  show, 
however,  the  inconsistency  of  Cicero,  I  would  remark  that  in  his  Epist.  ad 
Atticum  1.  9, 10.  he  adopts  the  vulgar  belief,  as  being  better  suited  to  hb 
present  purpose.  Dioclorus  plainly  acquiesced  in  the  account  of  Thu- 
cydldes. 

«•  Monument.]    Goeller  refers  to  Brisson  de  Resno  Pers.  p.  211. 

^9  DornhnonJ]    Or  government.     Like  that  of  the  local  pachas  of  the 

f^resent  Turkbh  government.  For  in  Asiatic  Turicey  there  are  many  (ami- 
ies  which  hold  not  only  for  life,  but  hereditarily,  the  government  of  certain 
dbtricts. 

to  Magnesia -thread.]  Here  the  substantive,  being  in  apposition,  con- 
tains a  fiiiler  explanation  of  the  preceding,  noting  its  design.  Or  we  may 
•ubaud  c^,  whicn  b  supplied  in  most  of  the  following  passages,  whence  may 
be  derived  further  examples  of  this  oriental  custom.  Xen.  Anab.  1,4, 9. 
K&fuu  Tlapve&rtSoc  fjoav,  tig  Z^rfv  hdofttvai,  Athen.  1.  1,23.,  where  he 
treats  of  thb  custom ;  also  p.  53.  F.  'ArvXKav  w6\iv  raig  yafUTaXg  Uidoffav 
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Lampsaats  to  provide  him  with  wine  (for  its  abundance  of 
which  it  was  in  the  greatest  repute),  and  Ma/us  for  meat 
His  relations,  however,  say  that  his  bones  wete,  at  his  own 
desire,  brought  home  and  deposited,  unknown  to  the  Athe- 
nians 'S  in  Attic  ground ;  for  to  bury  him  there  was  unlawful, 
he  having  fled  his  country  for  treason. 

Such  were  the  issues  which  attended  the  fortunes  of  Pau- 
sanias  and  Themistocles,  the  most  celebrated  persons  in 
Greece  of  their  age. 

CXXXIX.  These,  then,  were  the  demands  respecting  the 
expulsion  of  the  sacrilegious,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  made, 
in  their  first  embassy,  and  in  their  turn  received.  Afterwards 
they  sent  frequently  to  the  Athenians,  ordering  them  to  retire 
from  Potidsea,  to  permit  .Slgina  to  be  independent,  and — what 
they  most  of  all  insisted  on  —  distinctly  apprising  them  that 
if  they  would  rescind  the  decree  concerning  the  Megareans  ^ 

tlQ  luvoQ.  Diod.  Sic  1. 1 1,  ^7.  who  has  this  passage  of  Thucyd.  in  view. 
Herod.  6,7.  (of  Demaratu^  6  Bk  Ukliro  avrbv  fuyakuHrri,  Kai  yijv  re  koI 
wdXit  UvKu  Athen.  534.  D.  who  says  of  Alcibiades :  c^  Si  rag  diroSfifjUac 
birdTt  ffriXXoiTO,  Tkaaapfri  tSw  ovmtaxUtav  iroKktav  &(nrtp  ^tpawaivaiQ  lypiiTO, 
CKijVTJv  fiky  ydp  abr(f  UefMnx^v  iTijtrcov  E^lffuu,  rpv^i^v  Bk  role  Iwoig  aiiTOv 
Xioi  vcLpuxov,  Upfia  dk  wapuTTa<rav  ilg  Tdg  dwrUzQ  Kcd  xpeavofilac  kvZu^voI^ 
Aea€loi  Si  olvov  irapuxoVy  koI  rd  dXKa  rd  vpbg  rtjv  Ka^  iiiikpctr  Uourav* 
Herod.  2, 98.  So  in  Plutarch  Anton,  c.  37.  Anthony  is  sud  to  have  given 
to  an  illustrious  refugee,  like  Themistocles,  three  cities,  Larissa,  Arachthus, 
and  Hierapolis.  See  also  Philostr.  Vit.  ap.  1. 2,31.;  and  in  Athen.  p.  S9. 
E.  Cyrus  the  great  is  said  to  have  given  to  a  friend  seven  cities.  Hence  is 
illustrated  Luke,  19, 17.  7<r^i  iKovoUiv  ex^v  lirdvut  SkKu  v6\tutv.  That  the 
custom  is  veiT  antient  we  know ;  for  there  are  vestiges  of  it  in  Homer. 
Thus  Liban.  Orat.  262.  B.  observes  that  Aeamemnon  offers  to  Achilles,  as 
the  price  of  reconciliation,  seven  cities^  each  possessing  some  exc^lence. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  observing,  that  to  the  three  cities  here  men- 
tioned by  Thucyd.,  Neanthes  and  Phanias  ap.  Plutarch  Themist.  c.  29.  add 
two  other*,  Percote  and  Palsescepsis,  etc  ffrpiautiv  Kai  dfiirtxSvriv,  But  the 
number  in  Thucyd.  is  confirmed  bv  Diod.  and  Plutarch.  Finally,  this  cus- 
tom remains  in  the  East  even  to  the  present  dav.^  Thus  Athens  is  always 
assiffned  to  the  chief  Sultana  ior  puv-money  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  Jerusalem 
to  tne  Sultan's  concubines  for  the  same  purpose.  Hence  each  is  governed 
by  a  black  eunuch  appointed  by  ^e  Sultana,  or  the  concubines. 

«^  Unknown  to  the  Athemam,]  Pausanias,  indeed,  1, 1,  2.  says,  that  the 
Athenians  repented  of  their  anger,  and  permitted  his  relations  to  bury  the 
body  in  Attic  ground.  But  one  cannot  long  hesitate  which  account  to 
prefer.  It  seems,  however,  that  in  his  time  not  only  the  place  of  burial 
was  known,  but  that  a  tomb  had  been  erected  near  the  great  port. 

'  Rescind  the  decree,  Sfc]  The  Schol.  on  Aristoph.  p.  657.  A.  Edit. 
Biset.  informs  us  that  during  the  time  of  the  peace  between  Athens  and 
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(in  which  it  was  forbidden  for  these  to  use  either  the  port  of 
Athens,  or  the  market  at  Athens),  then  there  would  be  no  war. 
But  the  Athenians  neither  hearkened  to  any  other  of  the 
requisitions  nor  rescinded  the  decree;  recriminating  on  the 
Megareans  for  cultivating*  the  border  territory,  left  sacred 
and  unappropriated  %  and  debateable,  and  harbouring  some 


Megara,  the  Megareans  resorted  thither,  and  supported  themselves  by  the 
sale  and  exchange  of  commodities ;  ^  for  (adds  he)  they  buy  their  food 
from  out  of  Attica,  because  it  is  convenient  of  approach,  and  beaiuse  they 
themselves  have  very  little  corn-land." 

The  decree  in  question  is  thus  expressed  by  Aristoph.  Acham.  S5S  and 
534.  ilff  XP^  Mryoplac  fiijre  yy,  firir'  iv  Ayop^  ftrir^  kv  BctKdrry,  /iffr'  Iv 
riTrufxfi  fikvnv.  And  the  strictness  with  which  the  decree  was  enforced,  is 
plain  from  Aristoph.  Acham.  520 — 525.  Ktl  irov  alicvov  Idouv^  ^  Xayta^ioVf  ^ 
XOif  t^tov,  i)  tTKopooov,  i>  xdv^powc  oX5c,  ravr  fjv  Mcyopued,  K^tritrpar  cti/^m 
fifp6v*  Koi  ravraukv  ^j)  fffuxpSL^  Kdwix^^puu  In  which  passage,  too,  we  find 
the  articles  chiefly  sent  by  the  Megareans  to  the  Athenian  market.  Other 
particulars  may  be  gathered  from  the  Schol. '  there.  See  p.  596.  D.  and 
p.  550.  Edit.  Biset. 

«  Cultivating,]  Here  iirepyaviav  has  been  rightly  adopted  by  our  recent 
editors,  to  whose  remarks  I  would  add,  that  such  wasreaa  by  Libanius,  who, 
in  his  Orat.506.  B.  thus  writes  (with  a  reference  to  the  present  passagel 
8rc  rifc  Upag  x^P^S  dXiyov  ^irc^^X^ov  fUpoQ,  Kai  kinipyao&vTo,  which  words 
are  said  to  be  those  of  the  decree,  and  the  Ivipyatfiav  in  Thucyd.  seems 
to  have  reference  to  the  kiriipydtravro  there.  So  also  read  rausanias 
1, 56, 5.  whose  words  are  these :  'lovtrt  Sk  iir'  'EXtuoTra  IK  'A&iyvwv. — 'Av^t^ 
/AOKpirov  vtToitircu  fivijfui  —  le  tovtov  Miyaptvtriv  1<ttiv  AvofruaraTov  tpyov, 
oilinipvKa  iX^Svra,  u»e  fii^  tov  Xoikov  rt)v  x^P^*'  Iwepyd^oiyTO,  ktuvovoi  *A*, 
Kcd  <T0«Ti  ravr  a  dpdffoffi  •jrapauivii  Kat  i^  roh  firivifia  l«  rCiv  dsoTv ;  where 
Facius  remarks  that  the  territory  in  question  appears  from  1. 3, 4.  to  have 
consbted  of  the  district  of  Eleusis.  But  it  is  incredible  that  it 'should 
have  comprehended  the  whole  of  that  district.  We  may  rather  suppose  a 
strip  of  it  nearest  to  Mesara.  Pausanias  also  from  5, 4, 5.  appears  to  have 
here  read  iirtpyatrlav.  And  the  same  term  is  used  in  a  kindred  passage 
at  10, 15, 1.,  from  which  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  vox  solennis  de 
hac  re.  Though  from  Xen.  Cyr.  5, 2, 25.  iwiya/*uxc  ^  iXvai  koX  itrepyaaiae 
Koi  iwipofAia^^  it  seems  to  have  origintUly  denoted  any  common  cultivation^ 
as  of  what  is  with  us  called  open-field  land. 

This  strip  of  border  land  seems  to  have  been  left  unappropriated,  to 
prevent  diisputes,  and  in  order  effectually  to  make  it  so,  it  was  consecrated 
to  Uic  Eleusinian  goddesses  (as  we  find  from  our  Schol.  and  HeliodoniSy 
cited  by  Duker).  That  those  were  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  is  clear  from 
Pausan.  3, 4,  28. ;  and  from  the  words  of  the  decree  cited  by  Liban.  Or. 
Potid.  506.  B.  (which[are  as  follows :  eipyktr^wnav  Meyap€is  Xtfiivtav  'ArrucStv^ 
Kai  yrJQ  8rt  rrJQ  Upag  x^P^  6\iyov  lirc^^Xdov  /lipoc,  Kai  l-jriipydtravro),  it  ap- 
pears that  the  portion  thus  illegally  cultivated  was  but  small.  The  words, 
indeed,  of  our  Scholiast,  r^c  iroXX^Cs  show  that  it  was  not  aU, 

>  Unappropriated,]  Or  undefined  and  debateable.  We  may  dispense 
with  the  conjecture  of  Reiske  d^epurrov,  and  that  of  Lindau  dvapdrov. 
The  Scholiast  explains  it  of  land  not  set  out  and  appropriated  to  certain 
possessors,  and  therefore  lef^  uncultivated;  for  what  is  cultivated  (he  adds) 
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fiigiti¥e  slavefi.'*  At  last  a  final  embassy  came  firom  hfnoeded^ 
mon  (composed  of  Ramphius,  Melesaippus,  and  Agesander)) 
which)  maldng  no  mention  of  the  former  points  of  requisiticm, 
only  said :  —  *^  Hie  Lacedsemoiiians  widx  that  there  should 
be  peace ;  and  peace  there  may  be,  if  ye  will  permit  the 
Greeks  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws."  Then  the 
Lacedaemonians,  having  called  an  assembly,  in  which  all  were 
permitted  to  oflFer  their  sentiments  *,  it  was  determined,  after 
consultation,  to  return  an  answer  once  for  alP;  and  many 
others  came  forward  and  spoke,  though  divided  in  opinion  — 
some  insisting  on  the  nec^slty  of  war;  others  urging  that  the 
decree  should  be  no  hindrance  to  peace,  but  diould  be 
rescinded ;  when  Pericles  son  of  Xanthippus  ^  (at  that  time 
the  leading  person  at  Athens,  and  most  celebrated,  both  as  an 
orator  and  statesman  ^),  came  forward,  and  gave  the  following 
counsel 


jka$  limits.  I  must  observe,  however,  not  always.  There  is  much  land 
both  in  this  and  other  countries  that  is  cultivated  in  what  we  call  open 
field.  And  indeed  Poppo  and  Goeller  suppose  that  the  district  in  question 
was  so  cuUivated,  But  that  is  supposing  tnat  it  was  aUotved  to  be  cuUivated, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  epithet  Upag,  Besides,  the  complaint  was  that  they 
cultivated  it.  It  should  seem  that  the  iopiarov  has  reference,  not  to  indivi' 
duals,  but  to  the  land  being  not  within  the  limits  of  either  country,  not 
assigned  to  either  country,  and,  therefore  (as  border  land  often  is),  dlebate- 
able.  It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  tract  itself  might  not  be  accurately 
defined,  and,  therefore,  in  that  sense,  debateable.  On  which  pretence  only 
was  any  portion  cultivated. 

*  FugUive  slaves,]  These  are  supposed  by  the  commentators  (who  refer 
to  Athen.  570.  and  Aristoph.  Ach.  525,)  to  have  been  certain  slaves  of  As- 
pasia's.  But  there  is  no  reaons  to  confine  it  to  them.  Those  of  many 
other  persons  were  doubtless  included. 

5  Permitted  to,  ijt?.]  The  phrase  ywiftac  tr^ltriv  ahroXQ  irpoim^ttrav  is 
remarkable ;  for  though  other  authors  use  -^viafiac  or  \6yov,  vpori^svai  or 
TTouXtT^cu,  yet  no  other  adds  tr^Unv  airoTc,  which  may  be  accounted  fi:>rfi*om 
the  verb  including  in  itself  a  notion  of  givmg, 

«  Once  for  all.]  Such  is  the  true  sense  of  dirat  And  the  same  occurs 
elsewhere,  though  little  attended  to  by  editors.  So  Liban.  Or.  p.  228.  and 
Herodian,  7,  10,3.  in  a  kindred  passage;  Appian,  1, 150,38.  ^lian  V.  H. 
1  J,  24.  Ps.  62, 1 1.  and  89, 55,    And  so  the  Latin  semel.  See  Facciol.  Lex. 

7  Son  of  Xanthippus,]  This  Xanthippus  was  a  very  celebrated  person, 
as  we  may  infer  mm  his  being  thus  mentioned  by  Tunocreon  ap.  Plut. 
Themist.  C,  21.  *AXX*  tl  rvyt  nav<raviav,  f^  leal  rlf  y€  ^aynvrrov  aiviiQ,  fi  rvye 
AtvnxiSav,  'Eyw  ^  'ApitrrtlSav  ivaivifa, 

*  Orator  and  statesman,]  So  Xen.  Mem.  2,  9,  4.  Utxvbv  direXv  re  xal 
Trpa^at,    See  also  Wetstcin  on  Luke^  24, 19,  and  my  note  on  Acts,  7,  22. 
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CXL.  ^  To  the  same  opinion  \  Athenians,  do  I  still 
ccmtinue  to  adhere -^that  no  concesaions  must  be  made  to 
the  Peiopondesian^;  though  I  am  well  aware  that  men  are 
not  IB  the  same  disposition  when  at  first  induced  to  tmdeitake 
a  wafi  and  when  engaged  in  its  toils  and  dangers  \  but  that 
their  minds  fluctuate  according  to  events^  I  fed,  however^ 
that  I  must  o£fer  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  ^,  counsels  that 
I  before  did ;  and  I  entreat  such  of  you  as  are  swayed  by 
them,  to  give  the  weight  of  your  influence  towards  the  main* 
tenance  of  the  public  resolres,  in  the  event  of  any  adverse 
occurrence,  or  else  not  to  ascribe  to  your  own  wisdom  any 
success  that  may  attend  us.^     Indeed  the  events  ^  of  measures 


I  7\}  the  same  opmkm,  4^.]  This  passage  is  cited  by  Aristid.  t.  5.  SS6. 
D^  who  also  makes  some  remarks  wnich  merit  attention.  Dionys.  HaL» 
tooy  p.  370,  SI.,  and  Appian,  l,  $63^  91.  conmience  orations  with  almost 
the  same  words.  'Extedai  signifies  to  entwine  oneself  about,  lay  hold  of^ 
keep  hold,  hold  fast,  keep  to, 

*  Though  I  am  awarc^  dangers^  The  reason  for  this  may  be  assigned 
in  the  words  of  Eurip.  Suppl.  479  —  8^  j  and  so  our  autho;*,  1.  2.  s.  ip- 
X^fuvoi  yap  vavTtQ  6^vrtp(nf  dvrikaiJitdvfiVTcu  (rov  -jrokifiov),  *Opyi^  si^iifies 
here  disposition,  mood,  or  miruL  So  the  Schol.  explains  it  rp6v^.  Some 
MSS.,  indeed,  read  ^ny.  But  the  Tulg.  is  well  defended  and  illustrated 
by  the  passages  adduced  by  Wasse,  to  which  ^  I  add  that  in  Soph.  Trach. 
ravry  ew  hofi^,  I  would,  with  the  early  editions,  the  Schol.,  and  some 
MSS.,  read  ^rf-  There,  however,  the  word  simply  denotes  impetus,  as 
in  the  Elect.  1011.  ^schyl.  Suppl.  1770.,  where  it  is  wrongly  rendered  trel 
by  the  editors.  'Opyi),  indeed,  primarily  denotes  any  violent  emodon  of 
the  mind :  hence,  it  not  only  signifies  anger,  but  grief  and  desperation ;  as 
in  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  1241.  and  Trach.  935.  Here,  however,  it  signifies 
fntnd  or  disposition  f  as  in  Theogn.  214,  215,-  and  312.  Other  examples 
may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Blomfield  on  iGschyl.  p.  v.  368.,  who  might  have  ad- 
duced a  most  apposite  passage  from  Theogn.  9^8.  dpyt^v  lud  ftv^fi^  koI 
TpSirov, 

9  The  samei  or  nearUf  the  same,]  Here  Kal  is  for  ^,  as  is  almost  always 
the  case  in  this  idiom.  So  Demosth.  Olynth.  8.  hfioliog  Koi  irapairkfjeUpc^ 
Isocr.  Areop.  $  35*  bfjtoias  K€d  frapairXfieioQ,  Athen.  87.  A.  ex  emend.  Pors. 
i^iiOQ  ii  Kal  irc^Hiir\fjelk>c» 

«  Not  to  ascribe,  ^c]  There  is  a  very  similar  sentiment  in  the  third  ora- 
tion of  Pericles,  1.  2, 64. 

In  imropdo(r$n'up  there  is  not,  as  the  Schol.  supposes,  any  antiptosis; 
there  is  only  a  sort  of  hypaUage,  the  action  being  ascribed  to  the  agent. 
It  is  also  put  for  4v  Karop^iUfuv,  which  would  better  an^er  to  i^v,  but  that 
our  author  is  fond  of  variety. .  I  must  not  omit  to  observe.  Uiat,  in  the 
words  just  before  Spa  n  Koi,  the  ofator  uses  great  delicacy,  lest  he  should 
be  thought  to  speak  despairingly,  or  ominously,  as  Nicias  does  in  his 
address  to  the  soldiers  just  before  their  fatal  retreat  into  Sicily :  citerov  ydp 
6.ir*  abritv  dturripoi  ijiij  iefuv  n  ^oyov, 

»  Indeed  the  ettents,  ^-c]  Goeller  remarks,  that  in  these  words  is  gjven 
the  fMfOA  why  such  as  may  change  their  opinions  ought  not,  if  success 
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proceed  with  no  less  uncertainty  than  the  plans  of  men ;  inso- 
much that  when  any  thing  falls  out  contrary  to  our  expecta- 
tion, we  usually  attribute  it  to  fortune.  That  the  Lacedae- 
monians did  formerly  %  and  especially  do  now,  plot  to  work 
us  harm,  is  manifest ;  for,  notwithstanding  that,  in  the  adjust- 
ment of  differences  7,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  in  the  treaty, 
that  each  party  should  reciprocally  abide  by  the  award  of 
fair  arbitration,  and  that  each  should  continue  in  possession  of 
what  it  respectively  held®;  they  have  neither  sought  for 
judicial  examination,  nor  accepted  it  when  ofiered*  No :  they 
are  desirous  by  war,  rather  than  by  words,  to  decide  the  points 
of  difference  between  us;  and  now  they  are  come,  no  longer 
to  expostulate  with,  but  to  dictate  to  us  !  They  command  us 
to  retire  from  Potidaea^ — to  grant  independence  to^Xgina  ^° — 

should  attend  them^  to  clum  the  praise  of  prudence,  since  even  blundering 
counsels  may  be  aided  by  fortune ;  wherefore  those  who  fail  of  success 
usually  blame,  not  their  own  counsels,  but  fortune."  Perhaps,  however, 
this  is  pressing  too  much  on  the  sense  of  yitp^  which  does  not  always  assi^ 
a  catucy  but  sometimes  only  signifies  indeed.  Neither  are  the  persons  m 
auestion  supposed  to  change  their  opinion,  but  only  to  adopt  one  Afferent 
from  that  of  the  speaker.  It  should  seem  that  this  whole  passage  contains 
merely  a  tententia  generalis,  meant  to  be  applied  to  both  parties ;  and  ydp 
here,  as  often,  refers  to  a  sentence  omitted;  q.  d.  **  But  let  neither  [HUty 
be  too  positive  that  their  counsel  is  the  best,  nor  afterwards  judge  of  it  by 
the  event ;  ^or  the  events  of  measures  are  as  uncertain  as  the  plans  of 
men,  of  which  who  can  tell  whether  they  will  succeed  ?"  This  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  they  who  adopt  his  counsel,  must  not  understand  him  to 
answer  for  more  than  the  prudence  of  the  counsel^  not  the  iucccu  which 
may  attend  it. 

«  ZHd/ormerfy.]  Namely,  at  the  time  when  they  endeavoured  to  hin- 
der the  Athenians  from  wallmg  their  city.  They  hai  indeed,  borne  them 
ill-will  almost  from  the  time  that  the  Athenians  attained  the  command  of 
the  allies.  For  though  at  fii^t  they  seemed  to  care  little  about  it,  yet  envy 
soon  arose  in  their  bosoms. 

7  Differences,]  The  Schol.  well  explains,  *'  disputed  or  debated  matters 
which  lead  to  differences."  The  genitive  is,  perhaps,  goverhed  of  wepl 
understood.  On  the  whole  phrase  Sikoq — ^exccrdoi,  see  the  commentators 
on  T.  Magist.  p.  227. 

'  In  posteuion  of  what,  ^c]  This  is  one  of  the  most  antient  examples 
of  the  stipulation  called  the  uH  possideHs. 

»  Retire  fiom  Potid^ea,]  The  translators  render,  **  raise  the  sie^"  And, 
indeed,  the  expression  frequently  bears  this  sense;,  but  the  Athenians  were 
required  not  only  to  raise  the  siege,  but  to  abandon  all  claiiA  to  the  place, 
which  would  be  implied  in  their  retiring  from  it. 

>o  ^fina]  To  this  Pericles  tvas  decidedly  averse;  and,  as  we  learn 
from  Anstot.  Rhet.  p.  25.,  and  Plutarch  in  Pericle,  used  to  enjoin  them  to 
pull  out  this  eyesore  of  the  Pir«us.* 

*  So,  at  least,  the  expression  there  is  always  interpreted;  butih^re  seems  to  be 
something  incongruous  in  puUing  out  an  eyesore ;  and  as  ^4fC1|  denbtes^  first,  a 
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to  annul  the  Megarean  decree  —  nay,  these  last  ambassadors 
dictatorially  require  "  us  to  permit  the  independence  (^  Greece  ! 
Now  let  not  any  of  you  imagine  that  we  are  going  to  war  for 
a  small  matter  ^%  if  we  refuse  to  rescind  the  decree  in  question ; 
concerning  which  they  pretend  that,  if  that  were  abrogated, 
there  woidd  be  no  war*  Leave  not  in  your  bosoms  aught  of 
self-reproach,  as  if  you  were  going  to  war  for  a  trifling  matter  : 
for  this  very  trifling  matter  ^^  comprehends  the  whole  proof 
and  test  of  your  mind  and  purposed*  Thus,  if  you  yield  "  to 
their  requisitions,  by  conceding  this  point,  some  greater  de- 
mand will  be  imposed  upon  you,  as  bemg  likely,  through  fear, 
to  comply  with  that  also.^^     Whereas,  by  stiffly  refusing  ^' 

^^  DctiUoriaUy  reqidre,]  Upotty6p€vovin  is  a  stronger  term  than 
lecXcvovffc,  and  signifies  to  order  a  thing  to  be  done,  or  to  beware  before- 
hand (irpo)  of  the  consequences  of  refusal.  In  this  sense  the  term  ofloa 
occurs  in  Xenophon.    Examples  may  be  seen  in  the  Lex.  Xen. 

13  Small  matter  J  fip^x^^''i  ^  I  teBL<^  with  Bekker  and  Goeller,  for 
fipayjkiag,  which  it  is  Strange  should  have  kept  its  ground  in  all  the  previous 
ciUtions,  though  it  is  a  manifest  error,  and,  probably,  nothii%  originally, 
but  a  typographical  blunder. 

19  Tnit  very  trifling  matterA  There  is  something  very  emphatical  in  this 
PfiaxO  Tt  TovTOf  where  the  re  (something)  is  elegant. 

i'*  Mind  and  purpose.]  i.  e.  how  you  stand  afiected  to  the  Lacede- 
monians, whether  you  fear  them,  or  not.  So  the  Schol.  The  translators, 
indeed,  all  render  it>  c<fnstancy,  spirit,  resolution.  But  that  signification 
never  occurs  in  our  author ;  whereas  the  other  fi^uently  does.  PerhK>s 
it  may  best  be  rendered  resolves.  Thus,  it  is  found  in  Herodotus,  and  the 
Tragedians,  in  the  sense  anM  decretum.    See  Dr.  Blomf.  on  .£sohyl.  Ag. 

1323. 

ntlpa  here  ngntfies  test.  Hence  is  illustrated  an  ill-understood  passage 
of  Appian.  1. 1.  46,  23.  rj}v  irtipav  ixovrte  n)v  irtpl  rpQ  tiyejtoviat, 

>^  If  you  yield.]    Goeller  points  out  an  imitation  oi  this 
Dionys.  Haf.  Ant.  p«  1180.,   to  which  I  add  another  in  p. 


651. 
*Emraffetiv  is  a  term  appropriate  to  issuing  orders  to  subjects.' 

>6  As  bemg  Ukely,  Sfc]  I  see  no  reason  to  abandon  the  old  reading 
iiwaKoifoo^iQy  which  seems  to  have  more  propriety  and  spirit  than  the 
other  viraKoheavTtq,  adopted  by  Smith.  That  would,  moreover,  require 
Utivo^  and  does  not  admit  of  the  cat,  which,  in  the  old  reading,  has  great 
force. 

n  Stiffly  refuting,]    'Awurxvpieaedai  signifies,  literally,  to  strengthen  one- 

self,  or  persist  in  any  action.  So  in  Ps.  64, 5.  VJ  "^JJ  ^'^t  •"'^^»  which  literally 
dgnifies,  they  strengthen  themselves  in  an  evil  thing,  or  iniquity.  There  is 
tkhypallage.    So  the  Sept.  UpaTweay,  &c. 


tmsM  particle  of  concrete  water  from  the  eye,  and  secondly,  the  blear^edoess,  or 
eyesore,  which  results ;  so  the  A^Xcii'  requires  \fiftfnp  here  to  be  taken  in  the 
primary  sense.  The  phrase  is  similar  to  the  MdXm  rh  led^s  iiwb  rod  i^^aAfiou 
^•9  of  Matt.  7,  4.     Atbensus,  1.  S,  24.  ascribes  this  ^tUcism  to  Demades. 
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<JU^  you  may  teach  tbem  henceforward  to  treat  you  more  on 
tenoB  of  equality  J  ^ 

CXLL  <<  Make  up  your  minds>  then,  either  at  once  to  sab* 
mit,  before  you  have  sustained  aught  of  injury,  or  if  you  shall 
decide  to  go  to  war  (which,  indeed,  I  conceive  to  be  most 
adviseable),  on  no  account  to  make  any  concession,  wh^her 
great  or  smaU\  nor  thereby  hold  what  you  possess  in  jeopardy : 
for  the  very  same  subjection  is  alike  implied  in  compUanoe 
with  the  greatest  and  the  least  demands  made,  previous  to 
judicial  decision,  by  equals  from  th^  neighbours !  Now  as 
to  the  circumsiances  of  the  war  ^  and  the  means  of  carrying  it 
on  by  either  party,  hear  and  learn  the  posture  of  afiGurs,  and 
then  judge  whether  we  shall  be  the  worse  prepared  for  the 
eontest.  The  Peloponnesians  are  a  people  who  live  by 
personal  labour ',  nor  are  they  in  possession  of  any  wealth, 


1'  Treat  ^ou^  ^c^  dw6  rov  hrov  wf»o<r^ip€<r^aui  Upwn^ipw&tu  ngnifies 
to  hold  intercourse  with;  as  Herod.  1, 15,  14.  ciirirrwc  iK^tooipeptro  iraan^ 
XeiKxdi.  Hist.  5,  5,  7.  dvrticaKfHQ  w.    At  l<rov  must  be  understood  fiipovQ, 

»  On  no  account -^  imali,]  i.  e.  Kadawal,  iravrlXwc*  So  Polyb.  1,58,  5. 
oif  Pov\£v6fuvot  Ko^dirali  Achv  al^tc  ly  v*»<rav  k,  r.  X.,  where  there  is  a 
troMffosition ;  and  the  conjectures  of  the  editors  may  be  dispensed  with. 

«  J%e  eircumstancet  of  the  iiwr.]  As  4, 10.  7,  76.  Though,  ^  an 
Attic  idiom,  rd  rev  iroXiftov  may  be  for  rbv  v^^MfMv,  with,  the  snbaomtion 
of  Kara.  Then,  rdy  virafyxfivr^tv  (sub.  trtpt)  signifiesybcuHo^  apparmtm  ; 
as  1,  70.  and  5,  59. 

3  lAve  hy  personal  labour,  airrovpyol  dtnA  The  airr,  is  explained  by  the 
Schol.y  one  who  does  his  work  himself,  fer  want  of  skyes.  Now,  here 
there  seems  to  be  something  not  very  reconcileable  with  what  we  learn 
from  other  ^[uarters;  namely,  that  the  Lacedsraoonians  were  all  small 
landed  proprietors,  who  (like  the  good  JSidaJgo  Quexada)  lived  on  the 
rents  or  profits  d  thdr  petty  domains.*  Yet,  it  mi^  be  obsenred,  that 
this  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  sense  of  avr,^  when  properly  explained. 
The  word  signifies,  indeed,  one  who  works  with  his  own  hand,  or  one  who 
does  his  own  work  (as  Xen.  Cyr.  7,  5,  67.  imvoviSyrara  Ki^vrcu  $iA  r^ 
airovpya^Q  cTyai).  And,  thou^  we  find  firom  Tarious  authors,  that  the 
agricultural  work  was  done  inXacedsemon  almost  wholly  by  slaves,  yet,  as 
even  that  would  require  the  superintendence,  and  sometimes  co-operation, 
of  the  masters,  those  masters  miffht  be  called  airrovoyoi,  just  as  the  term 
may  be  applied  in  ^eral  to  such  of  our  farmers  {iormaly  franklins)  as 
^  their  own  land,  since  they  do  the  work  either  by  themselves,  or  by  ser- 
vants. That  the  i^ersons  in  question  (fid  attend  to  the  business  of  their 
own  farms,  b  plain  fi*om  what  follows.  Thus,  they  are  called  yttapyol, 
infra,  c.  143.  Nay,  that  they  did  sometimes  themselves  work,  appears  from 
Aristoph.  Lys.  1174.,  who  introduces  one  engaged  in  war,  exclaiming 


*  Indeed,  Mitford  says,  they  were  all  gentlemen,  who  had  no  profeanon  bull 
the  miUtaiy  one.     There,  however,  he  exaggerates. 
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•ither  in  private  purses  or  in  the  public  treasury.*  Moreover, 
ef  long-continued,  much  less  transmarine  ^  wars  tbey  have 
kad  little  experience,  and  that  from  the  short  duration  ^  to 
which  their  want  of  means  limits  their  contests  with  each 
eAer^  Now  such  persons  neither  man  fleets  ^,  nor  can  very 
often  send  foith  land-armaments,  inasmuch  as  they  must  be 
absent  from  their  domestic  business,  and  yet  be  supporting 
themselves  at  their  private  expence ;  and,  moreover,  are  ex- 
eluded  from  the  use  of  the  sea.^     It  is,  indeed,  siq>erabundance 

^fl  ytwpyiiv  yvfivhc  diroi^g  povXofiaif  'Eyw  dk  KOicpay^i)v  ya  vpdra  vol  6ua» 
Such  was  Dicseopolis  in  Aristo[)h.  Of  these  there  is  a  graphic  description 
in  the  words  of  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  30.  fin.,  concluding  with  itr*  airrovpyla 
iiaimrovrifikvovg.  These,  Eurip.  Orest.  911.  rightly  says^  are  the  prop  and 
stay  of  a  state. 

-»  Nor  are  they,  <f-c.1  The  reader  wiU  bear  in  mind  the  former  explana^- 
tion  of  wealthy  as  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  They  were  in  possession 
of  competency,  so  as  to  obtain  necessaries,  but  possessed  little  or  no  super- 
abundance even  of  produce,  still  less  provision  of  money.  Mitford  here 
perplexes  himself  and  his  readers  to  little  purpose,  by  first  starting  and 
then  removing  a  needless  difficultv,  namely,  how  far  this  could  apply  to  the 
Cortnihittnt,  and  he  might  have  added  the  Eleans,  both  wealthy  states.  He 
therefore  supposes  that  Thucyd.  is  speaking  comparaiivelt/.  But  there  is  no 
need  to  resort  to  this  expedient,  since  from  the  circumstances  here  men- 
tioned (which  do  not  apply  to  the  Corinthians,  Eleans,  Megareans,  &c.) 
h  is  plain  he  could  not  intend  them,  and  it  is  as  plain  that  he  only  intends 
the  Lacedaemomans*  The  subject  is  much  illustrated  by  the  following  pas- 
sage  of  Aristot.  Polit.  2,  9.  ^avXiu^  H  Ixct  Kai  vipl  Kotvd  xpw^"^^  ^^^S  Sirap- 
ridraic*  otrt  ydp  Iv  rtp  Koivtf  ttjc  iroXkio^  lariv  ohiiv,  TroXifiov^  fJLiy6Xove 
AvayKaZ6fUvoi  woXtfjuXv.  (itrtffkpovffi  t(  Koxdi,  iiA  yctp  rb  rStv  Ztt*"'.  iTvat  r»)v 
wXcfcrriTy  y^v.  ohn  l^tr^Xfiwiw  dXX^Xtov  rduz  c/cr^opo^.  From  the  following 
chapter  of  Aristot.  it  is  plain  that  this  tur<i>opd  was  a  capitaticm  tax,  which 
was  paid  only  by  the  men. 

»  Transntarine,']  It  is  strange  that  almost  all  the  translators  and  com- 
mentators should  understand  by  SMvovriatv  maritime^  or  by  tea.  The 
sense  I  have  assigned  is  not  only  inherent  in  the  word,  but  is  required  by 
the  context;  and  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  historians,  and  other  writers. 
Of  the  many  examples  I  have  collected  one  will  suffice :  JSschyl.  Choeph. 
d46.  T&^ov  ouLTTovTiOV  ySg. 

^  Short  duration,]  Bpax^ii>C  Iwupfpiiv  scil.  iroXc/iot/c,  is  put  for  ^pdxiag 
liri^.  IT,,  which  Steph.  causelessly  conjectured.  Reiske  would  take  Ppaxi*>»c 
de  brevi  spatio.  And  Abresch  and  Goeller  understand  it  of  both  space  and 
time  ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  uncritical. 

7  Neither  man  fleets,]  The  wKtipovvtiQ  may  include  the  equipping  of  the 
ships ;  but  the  sense  seems  to  be  thiat  such  (as  being  mere  landsmen)  are  not 
persons  to  man  a  fleet. 

•  And  moreover,  <Jc.]  These  words  refer  to  the  first  clause  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  give  a  reason  why  the  Peloponnesians  cannot  man  fleets; 
namely,  because  they  are  far  removed  from  any  use  of  the  sea.  All  the 
interpreters  understand  it  of  their  bdng  barred  and  excluded  from  it 
by  the  naval  superiority  of  the  Athenians.  A  sense  which  may,  however^ 
be  comprehended.  , 
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of  possession  that  can  alone  sustain  wars,  and  not  onerous 
contributions  wrung  from  poverty.^  Men,  too,  who  subsist 
by  personal  labour  '^,  are  more  disposed  to  further  a  war 
with  their  persons  than  with  their  purses*  The  former,  they 
trust  ^^,  may  even  survive  the  danger;  the  latter  they  are  not 
sure  but  they  shall  exhaust  before  the  contest  be  ended  — 
especially  if  (as  is  probable  in  the  present  case  ^^)  the  war  be 
lengthened  out  beyond  their  expectation.  For  a  single 
battle  ^^,  indeed,  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies  are  a 


9  It  is,  indeed,  4rC')  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  passage,  which 
thus  presents  a  maxim  that  should  be  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  a  states- 
man. As  to  Smith's  version,  it  makes  nonsense ;  for  what  comparison  can 
there  be  between  funds  of  money  and  forced  conlribuHont,  And  if  at  funds 
of  money  we  supply  voluniarilu  contributed,  we  obtain  a  sense,  indeed,  but 
one  inept  and  unworthy  of  the  author.  It  is  superabundance  of  posses- 
sion sul^isting  generally  throughout  a  nation  that  can  alone  enable  it  to 
sustain  a  war;  because  war,  at  best,  implies  wasteful  consumption.  Whereas 
if  there  be  no  superabundance,  but  only  what  is  barely  sufficient  to  subsist 
the  people,  war  cannot  be  carried  on,  smce  it  will  speedily  reduce  a  nation 
to  poverty,  and  then  to  utter  destitution ;  which,  when  it  becomes  general, 
must  put  an  end  to  the  war,  whatever  may  be  the  courage  or  hatred  which 
animates  the  ^ple.  This  was  seen  in  the  case  of  France  during  the  last 
two  years  of  uuonaparte*s  government. 

I  have  supplied  "  wrung  from  poverty,"  as  being  necessary  to  the  sense, 
and  implied  in  plaioi  Itnpopai.  And  here  I  must  observe  that  piaioi  does 
'  not  sigm£y  forced  or  compulsory  (which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  reason- 
ing), but  onerous,  burthensome,svLch  as  bear  hard  upon  the  payer.  An  inter- 
pretation which  is  confirmed  by  the  Scholiast,  who  says  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians, from  their  poverty,  /3iala;c  Ctac^epov. 

The  present  passage  has  been  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  ^89,  a.  553,  73. 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  l,  389, 8.  They,  however,  supply  xpjll^^^^v.  Hence  the 
adage  found  in  Appian,  2,  658, 57.  that  money  constitutes  the  nerves  of 
war ;  which,  however,  is  only  true  of  superaSundance  of  money,  without 
which  the  strength  will  be  but  like  the  temporary  strength  imparted  by 
fever. 

10  Subsist  by,  ^c]  Avrovpyoi  must  here  be  taken  as  before.  See  note  on 
141, 5.  The  argument  is,  that  if  such  persons  have  some  money,  they  are 
less  disposed  to  serve  with  their  purses  than  with  their  persons.  And  then 
is  subjoined  the  reason  ;  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  set  more  value  upon 
property  than  life,  yet,  b^  the  self-deceit  of  taking  for  granted  that  tney 
shati  escape,  one  is  not  fairly  stated  against  the  other. 

n  They  trust,]  Or,  they  feel  persuaded,  and  take  for  granted.  The  c^V 
dgnifies  even  ;  as  Dio  Cass.  40,  S3,  kv  IXiriSi  k^v  vipiyivtadat. 

It  As  is  probable,  ^c]  It  is  strange  that  the  commentators  should  not 
have  seen  that  such  is  the  sense  of  the  d^rep  cucdc,  which  is  not  suitable 
to  the  sententia  generalis,  since  it  cannot  be  pronounced  of  war  in 
general. 

IS  For  a  single  battle,  4^.]  Pericles  now  proceeds  to  show  that  the  La- 
cedaemonian league  is  only  strong  defensively,  not  offensively  ;  and,  as  being 
composed  of  several  petty  states,  subject  to  all  the  disadvantages  which 
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match  for  all  the  other  Greeks ;  but  to  carry  on  a  txxtr^  against 
even  an  inferior  force  ^^^  they  are  not  able;  especially  as  they 
use  only  one  common  council  ^^,  by  which  no  measure  can 
be  speedily  carried  mto  effect;  and  while  all  the  states  are 
equal  in  suffirage,  though  of  different  race  ^^  and  descent,  each 
urges  its  own  private  and  separate  mterest'^  Under  such' 
circumstances,  no  efficient  or  decisive  measures  are  usually 
carried  —  for  some  are  mainly  bent  on  avenging  themselves 
on  their  enemies ;  others  are  anxious  as  little  as  possible  to 
injure  their  private  interests '® ; — and  assembling  together  after 
a  long  interval,  they  give  only  some  brief  space  to  the  consider* 
ation  of  the  common  welfare,  the  greater  portion  they  devote 


such  confederacies  always  have  against  any  single  state,  though  of  &r  in- 
ferior force. 

14  Agamtt  even  an  inferior  force.']  Such  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
phrase  xoktiitiv  fir)  irpbQ  hfioiav  AvTnrapaffKtvtiVf  with  which  the  commenta- 
tors are  perplexed.  Tbe^  have,  indeed,  seen  Uiat  f^i)  must  be  joined  with 
huoUxVf  of  which  transposition  of  the  n^ative  Poppo  adduces  examples. 
But  on  the  sense  to  be  assigned  to  /ii)  bfioiav  they  are  not  agreed.  Bauer, 
Abresch,  and  Grottleb.  explun  it  majorem.  But  besides  that  this  would  be 
mrnit  argtUum^  it  yields  by  no  means  a  ^yod  sense;  for  it  was^  scarcely 
necessary  to  be  told  that  the  Lacedaemonians  could  not  maintain  a  war 
against  a  superior  force.  It  b  strange  the  commentators  should  not  hare 
perceived  that  ^i)  o^x.  can  only  signify  disparem,  unequal,  inferior,  which 
yields  an  excellent  sense.  This  interpretation,  too,  is  placed  bevond  doubt 
by  a  kindred  passage  of  Joseph,  p.  1 133, 33.  where  it  is  said  of  the  Romans, 
tirtrcu  dk  rb  Kpartiv  dti,  Kard  r&v  ohx  bftoit^,  pitcuov;  for  such  is  the  true 
punctuation  of  the  passage,  which  does  not  require  emendation. 

16  7^^  ute  only,  ^c.]  The  versions  are  here  vague  and  dubious;  the 
translators,  it  seems,  not  feeling  themselves  on  sure  ground.  It  cannot  be 
meant  that  the  Peloponnesians  used  no  general  assembly  or  congress ; 
thouffh  that  is  a  frequent  sense  of  PovXtvrripiov.  So  Herod.  1, 170.  says 
that  Thales  persuaded  the  lonians  Iv  fSovXivrriptov  iKriitr^cu,  The  sense 
may  be,  Uiat  they  did  not,  in  time  of  war,  use  a  standing  board  of  war, 
which  should  direct  measures,  but  only  a  general  congress,  which  carried 
no  measure  speedily.  Some  obscurity  has  arisen  from  the  construction, 
where  Poppo,  Haack,  and  Goeller  think  the  fxi)  must  be  taken  both  with 
the  participle  and  the  verb»  And  of  this  idiom  they  adduce  several  exam» 
pies.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  it  here,  if  the  words 
be  pointed  thus:  firirt,  PovXtvrfipUf  Ivi  xp«&fUvoc,  wapaxpiifia  ri  6iwc 
i7riTiXu<n. 

10  I^erent  race,]    Some  were  of  the  Dorian,  others  of  the  Ionian  race. 

>7  Urges,  4tr.]    So  Livy,  10, 30.  sua  quemcjue  molientem. 

1*  As  little  as  possible  to,  ^,]  So  true  is  the  observation  of  Herod, 
1.  3,  3.  Tov  irifAmftXovc,  Kai  Koivtit^Xovg,  Kcd  KOivy  dia^kpovrog,  bXlyri  role  ko^ 
hfa  fpbvrtc.  And  that  of  Liban.  Orat,  336.  A.  oi/Bk  ydp  iv  raiQ  fidxatc 
iriiVTtQ  6fAolovi  ir<ipixownv  iavro^c*  ^^KK'  ol  fUv  rov  Spdcai  ri  ylyvoyrat,  r«ic 
ik  rov  fii^  Ta^iv  rt  /ikkiu 
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to  the  furthering  their  private  interests  ^^;  nor  does  eftch 
consider  that  by  such  neglect  he  injures  the  public  welfiu^^ 
but  iandes^^  that  others  will  provide  for  thcU  in  his  stead. 
Thus  by  this  private  ^*  notion,  entertained  by  all  separately, 
the  general  interest  is  sacrificed,  and  the  common  weal  b  kn- 
perceptibly  brought  to  ruin. 

CXLII.  ^^  Most  of  all,  however,  will  their  escertions  be 
impeded  by  the  want  of  iunds;  for  acccHding  as  they  are 
tardy  in  their  contributions,  so  must  their  measures  be  dila- 
tory. But  the  critical  seasons  of  warfare  tarry  not?  And 
further,  as  to  their  occupying  and  fortifying  any  posts  here^  or 
their  forming  a  navy,  neither  needs  excite  fear.  For  the 
former  could  hardly  be  accomplished  by  a  state  of  equal 
strength  ^  in  time  qfjpeace^  much  less  '  in  an  enemy's  country, 


ifl  TlyB  greater^  4^,]  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Isocr.  Nicocl.  p.  SO.  D.  ol 
Ithf  (sciU  iv  rcuc  6\tyapxUiig  icai  SffftOKpaHaic)  vtrrtpovffi  r&¥  vpay/tdriav 
{state  affakri)  rhv  fikv  TrXtivroy  xpSvov  itri  rciic  l^ioie  duirpiiovtnv,  <A 
fiovapxtKol,  ohK  dmXeiiroirrcu  rSiv  Kcupthf,  <4XX'  Ikaorov  Iv  rif  Mvtt 
irpdfrovfnv, 

«>  Fancier  ^c]    So  Isocr.  Nicocl.  p.  Zl.  s.  f.  ol  fUv  iro>X&v  KarafM* ' 
Xovmv,  tiQ   ciXX^Xovc   cLtraOJiiroyTiQ ;    Dionjrs.  Hal.  396, 1 8.  oUrai  'iKcurroc 
vfi&v  rbv  TXifmov  i>irkp  rov  kqipw   \kUiv*    See  also  Lycui^.  C.  Leocr. 
p.  155,  44. 

'ti  By  this  fritate,  <Jt.]    So  Aristoph.  Cone.  206*  rd  dijfUma  ydp  fuo^o^ 

&<rvtp  AidifAOCf  KvKivhirai, 

»  Tarry  not.]  Or,  will  not  wait  for  men.  The  word  fitwrbc  i»  very 
rare,  but  occurs  in. Aristoph.  Ach.  1G20.  fuvtrol  Ocoi.  A  similar  sentiment 
occurs  in  Pind.  Pyth.  4,  509.  6  yitp  xaipbc,  irpbQ  Ap^piawuv,  ^pa-^p  /drpop 
Hx^u  for  so  I  point.  Hence  may  be  understood  Find.  Pyth.  1,5,  in^  tpara* 
Kutpby  dtiovc;  Dionys.Hal.  Ant.  11.  p.  699.  futBovrsg  hn  od  T6ig  irpdy/taaiv 
ol  Kcupol  Sot^ifovtnVf  dXXd  Toig  KcupoiQ  rk  vp&yfULra* 

*  A  state  of  equal  strength,]  At  7r6\tp  dvrlrraXov  the  recent  editors  htpfe 
here  stumbled.  Heilman  joins  avr»  with  lirtreixteiv.  But  this  is  doings 
violence  to  the  structure  of  the  whole  sentence.  Ileiske  and  Oottleber 
take  the  avr,  to  mean  one  of  equal  match,  and  Kistem,  rival;  which  senses^ 
indeed,  merge  into  each  otner,  but  are  not  apposite.  Prefend)le  is  Uiat 
assigned  by  Portus,  and  others,  **  of  equal  strength."  But  the  question  is, 
equal  to  what?  To  our  own,  say  those  commentators.  But  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  argument.  It  must  mean,  equal  to  theirs,  of  equal 
power  with  theirs.  The  orator  means,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  aich  a 
state  to  raiee  such  fortresses  even  in  time  of  peace,  when  their  whole  power 
might  be  devoted  to  that  sin^  object.  By  tiphviu  it  is  implied,  that  soch 
are  in  their  ovm  country,  a  arcumstance  which  must  be  tacitly  suppHedp  to 
complete  the  antithesis. 

9  Much  less,  ^vov  d}).]  Not  **  much  more^*  as  Smith  rendei^.  Ejiamples 
may  be  seen  in  Hoogev.  de  Part.    Just  after,  for  iv  woXtfUq,  rt,  I  would 
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and  especially  as  we  may  retaliate  upon  them  by  the  erection 
of  similar  forts.  Or  if  they  should  even  raise  a  strong  bold 
here,  though  they  might,  indeed,  annoy  a  part  of  our  terri- 
tory by  incursions,  and  by  harbouring  fugitive  slaves,  yet  this 
erection  of  a  fort  would  not  be  sufficient  to  hinder  us  from 
making  naval  attacks  on  them%  and  thus  retaliating  upcm 
them  with  that  arm  wherein  we  are  strong— *  our  naxn/.  In 
fiict,  we  derive  more  skill  in  land  service  from  our  sea  service, 
than  they  from  their  land  service  gain  towards  naval  a£&irs.^ 


read  iv  TroXifil^  ye ;  for  re  has  no  place  here ;  whereas  yt  will  connect  with 
iwoy  ^t  and,  indeed,  often  occurs  with  that  formula,*  thoueh  freouentlv 
omitted  by  the  scribes.  It  has  been  rightly  restored  by  Reiske  to  Herod. 
8, 12,  18.,  on  the  conjecture  of  Valckn. ;  and  the  same  ought  to  have  been 
done  in  a  passage  of  Plutarch,  1. 11.  p.  328.  Hutten. 

Finally,  ^cavotc  is  for  irpbt  Ikcuiovc-  And  dvrirtiX'  is  ofoassive  form,  but 
active  sense,  like  many  other  words  in  our  author.  Tnus,  every  thing 
becomes  plain.  As  to  the  difficulties  which  have  been  started  bf  Poppo 
Proleg.  1. 1.  p.  236.,  they  are  of  his  own  raising,  and  have  originated  in 
BMsapprchenston  of  the  scope  of  the  passage.  Scarcely  fewer  are  the  mis- 
conceptions of  Goeller.  EmreixKris  cannot  mean  circumvallaUo  urbium 
Atticarum  conHnttii  operihus  facta.  Still  less  can  avr£7rir«x«7*^»'*«'  he  un- 
derstood of  "  cruising  round  Peloponnesus,  and  thus  barring  the  Lacedse- 
monians  from  the  sea.'*  The  sense  here  of  lirer£^x<^c>  and  dvrtTr,  is  clear 
from  the  context ;  and  from  the  use  of  iTrirc^x^'Cy  at  6,  90.  The  error  above 
incHcated  chiefly  arose  from  not  ascertaining  the  true  force  of  ivriiraKov, 

♦  Yet  this  erection  of,  4^?.]  The  sense  here  assigned  by  the  translators 
and  commentators  is  :  "  But  that  will  not  be  sufficient  to  block  us  up,  and 
binder  us,"  Sec,  And,  indeed,  if  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  is  to  be  re- 
garded, such  is  the  sense  that  will  arise.  Yet  iTrirtixiZav  cannot  well  have 
any  other  sisnification  but  that  which  it  bore  in  the  preceding  sentence  -, 
and,  certain^,  it  cannot  be  taken  for  dtrorux^eiv.  Besides,  kavbv  will 
thus,  by  an  unaccountable  negligence,  be  left  destitute  of  any  subject;  and 
the  whole  sentence  will  proce^  very  lamely.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but 
suspect  that  the  passa^  is  corrupt,  and  that  from  having  been  tampered 
witn  by  half-learned  scioHsts,  who  did  not  discern  the  ratio  sententise.  To 
me  it  seems  clear,  that  the  sentence  is  not  bmembris,  but  monocolus ;  and 
that  the  rt,  as  also  koI  (which  the  recent  editors  have  done  well  in  cancel- 
Kng),  arose  from  those  who  wanted  to  make  it  the/ormer.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, seems  necessarv  but  to  remove  the  re ;  and  then,  in  imrftx^ZHVy  we 

Sin  the  recmtred  subject.  Yet,  as  the  infinitive,  thus  taken,  cannot  well 
spense  with  an  article,  so  the  r6  should  be  prefixed  (and,  probably,  the 
rt  may  have  partly  arisen  from  it).  Thus  all  will  be  plain ;  and  I  have 
ventured  to  follow  this  reading  in  my  version. 

*  In  fact  we  derive,  ^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  this  dif. 
ficult  passage,  which  has  perplexed  the  commentators  and  translators.  The 
scope  of  the  sentence  is,  to  account  for  the  naval  superiority  of  the  Athe- 
nians, which  arose  from  the  want  of  experience,  under  which  the  Pelo- 


*  Yet  7f  is,  in  not  a  few  instances  in  our  author,  separated  from  its  preceding 
formmla  1^  a  word  or  phrase ;  as  just  af^er,  ob  /Urrot  Ikw6¥  y^. 
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Nor  will  they  easily  attun  nautical  skill  and  experience: 
nay,  even  yourselves,  who  have  been  cultivating  it  even  from 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  have  not  obtained  a  perfect  mas- 
tery therein.  How,  then,  should  mere  husbandmen  — landsmen^ 
unacquainted  with  the  sea,  and  who,  moreover,  will  not  be 
suffered  by  our  numerous  blockading  vessels  to  acquire  skill — 
bow  should  they  ever  accomplish  any  thing  of  consequence  ? 
Against  tifem^  indeed,  of  our  blockading  ships,  they  may  even 
venture  on  an  encounter,  emboldening  their  want  of  skill  by 
superiority  of  force  ^ ;  but  when  held  in  awe  by  any  tolerable 
number^,  they  will  keep  close.  And  thus  by  want  of  practice, 
they  will  become  the  less  expert,  and  consequently  the  less 
courageous :  for  nautical  skill  is,  as  much  as  any  other  thing  ^, 
the  work  of  art,  and  does  not  admit  of  being  pursued  at 
chance  times ^  or  by  the  bye^^;  nay,  it  rather  allows  not  any 
thing  else  to  be  done  with  it,  even  by  the  bye. 


ponnesians  laboured  in  naval  affiiirs ;  and  which  their  experience  of  land 
service  could  not  impart.  The  y&p  is  not  strictly  causal,  but  has  the  sense 
of  etemm,  qmppe*  At  tov  xard  yijv  must  be  supplied  iripi  and  wpdyfutroc. 
At  U  rov  vauriKov,  and  Ik  tov  kut  i^viipov,  must  also  be  supphed  trpay 
futrog.  The  KaT  iiirttpov  is  a  phrase  for  an  adjective ;  as  in  Aristid.  3,  343. 
ToXg  Kar  ijwttpov  vpayfioffi,  and  also  360.  There  is  a  kindred  passage  in 
Xen.  Hist.  7,  1,  10.,  where,  speaking  of  the  Athenians  and  Lacedse- 
monians,  he  says :  6  dtbc  ^€^w«v  avToig,  &<nr€p-  vjiiv  KarA  ^aka<rtrav  ivrvxttv 
ovTiMt£  iicHUOiQ  KUTd  ytjv.  — dtc  dk  dvayKcua  oifSkv  ^jTrov  airotQ  i)  jcard  y^v  kirif^ 
luKua,  fi  ifuiv  17  Kard  Bdkarrav, 

^  Emboldening  their,  S^c.  BpatrvvovTeQ,]  Steph.  Thes.  compares  Basil, 
dpacrvvti  dk  dv^piatrov  xecfn!^  IvvajuQ,  To  which  I  add  a  passage  of  .£schyl. 
Ag.  215.  ^6T0vg  ^patrvvu  ydp  al<rxp6fifiriQ  wapcucoird* 

7  Any  tolerable  number.]     noXkolg  is  to  be  taken  comparat^ 

8  As  much  as,  ^rc]    Or,  if  any  thing  else  be  so. 

0  At  chance  times.]  Or,  as  it  may  happen  to  be  convenient,  and  conse- 
quendy  perfunctorii.  So  Longin.  de  Subl.  c.  35.  tlicy  koI  w^  irvyt ;  Polyb. 
1,8,1.  oitx  ^  fTvx^  vapivwx^vv,  non  leviter.  Whence  is  defended  Uie 
common  reading  in  Joseph.  270,  5.  rapdrrH  ^  avrbv  ohx  «c'  trvxe  li^ovTa^ 
&c.    "Orav  Tvxy  occurs  in  Eurip.  Iph.  t.  722.  and  Elect.  1 169. 

^0  By  the  bye.]  Literally, "  in  the  manner  of  an  inferior  or  bye  concern." 
This  phrase  Ik  vapipyov  and  some  kindred  ones  are,  from  imitation  of  the 
present  passage,  to  be  found  in  the  best  writers ;  and  as  the  formula  is 
neglectea  by  me  commentators,  I  shall  adduce  a  few  out  of  the  many  ex- 
amples which  1  have  collected.  Polyb.  3,  58, 5.  ptirkov  Si  n  oifK  U  ^apkp^ 
yov,  Kai  Suppuuiivias,  dXX*  l^  l^rcoratrcdic*  Lucian  1,  89,85.  oif  irapipyio^ 
liiKiTfitfiTat ;  Hesych.  irdptpyov,  vo^ov,  wc  fiucpbv  ri  rwv  dvayKaitav.  Hence 
is  illustrated  Eunp.  Erecth.  frag.  I.  €l  Sk  xdptpyov  xp^  n  c^fiiratrcu;  also 
Theocr.  Idyll.  11.  init.  dyiiro  dk  vdvra  Trdptpya.  So  Cebes.  56.  rd  dk  dXKa 
vdpipya  tiyrtooff^ai ;  Aristoxenus  Athen.  545.  C.  rd  hk  SXka  vdvra  iv  vap- 
ipytft  TH^ttT^ai  x^^i  Pausan.  1,9,4,  rovroi£  fiil^^va  virrjpxi  irwc  ^  aSXov 
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CXLIII.  "  Furthermore,  if  they  should  even  seize  and 
confiscate  1  the  treasure  deposited  at  Olympia  or  Delphi, 
and  therewith  endeavour,  by  the  offer  of  higher  pay,  to  draw 
away  the  foreign  seamen  in  our  service,  that  indeed  —  if  we 
and  the  Metaec!  ^  were  not  of  ourselves  a  match  for  them  — 
that  truly  might  be  dangerous;  but  as  circumstances  now 
stand,  we  h(voe  the  power  to  cope  with  them — nay,  we  possess 
pilots  and  shipmasters,  home-born  (a  most  material  point 
indeed),  and  seamen  of  every  class,  more  in  number  and 
of  greater  skill  than  all  the  rest  of  Greece  can  show.  By 
reason,  then,  of  the  danger^  no  one  would  choose  to  desert 
his  abode^,  and  fight  on  the  opposite  side,  and  with  less  of 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  days'  higher  pay. 

"  Such,  then  (or  nearly),  I  conceive  to  be  the  state  of  the 
Peloponnesian  afiairs.  Our  situation,  on  the  contrary,  is 
free  from  the  disadvantages  I  have  animadverted  on  in  theirs, 
and  possesses  other  and  high  advantages^  in  a  far  greater 
degree.  Thus,  if  they  should  invade  our  territory  by  land, 
we  can  attack  them  by  sea;  and  afiairs  will  not  be  on  an 
equality,  for  even  a  part  only  of  Peloponnesus  to  be  ravaged, 
and  the  *ix)hde  of  Attica  —  for  they  will  have  no  other  territory 
to  occupy  instead  *,  unless  such  as  they  may  acquire  by  dint 
of  arms.  To  us  there  is  a  considerable  territory,  both  on  the 
islands  and  on  the  mainland.^  Of  vast  consequence  indeed  is 
the  dominion  of  the  sea^;  for  consider,  had  we  been  islanders, 
who  would  have  been  less  open  to  attack  than  ourselves? 


T&ptftya  tXvai  X5yov.  Of  the  same  nature  is  Iv  irapipy<i»  ri^rttf^ai^  which 
occurs  in  Soph.  Phil.  475.  and  elsewhere. 

^  Stize  and  confiscate,]  Literally,  disturb,  remove.  An  euphemism. 
Smith  absurdly  renders  secrete. 

2  We  and  the  Met^eci]   Or,  foreigners  soiouming  in  Attica. 

s  Desert  his  abode,  tpivytiv  riiv  abrov,]  Here  the  ellipsis  is  y^v.  Yet  it 
should  not  be  rendered  country,  with  Portus;  for  Attica  was  not  their 
country.  And  the  Karouclav,  which  the  Scholiast  understands,  would  be 
very  harsh.  It  is,  therefore,  better  to  accommodate  ynv  to  the  case ;  and 
it  may  be  vets  well  rendered  by  the  Fr.  sejour.  Though  the  whole  expres-^ 
tion  may  be  freely  rendered,  "  desert  his  colours." 

^  Occupy  instead,}  i.  e.  as  the  Athenians  had  Eubcea,  and  the  other  islands 
and  colonies. 

s  Mamland,'\  By  this  meant  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  &c.  This  whole 
passage  is  had  m  view  by  Aristid.  t.  S,  15.  C. 

•  Of  vast  consequence,  ^c]  This  passage  is  had  in  view  by  Aristid. 
3,228.  C. 
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Now,  then,  ii  behoves  us  to  bend  our  thou^ts,  and  frame  our 
pbms  as  much  as  possible,  in  conformity  to  that  situation ;  to 
abandon  all  care^  about  our  lands  and  bouses  \  and  (confining 
our  attention  to  the  sea,  and  the  defence  of  the  city,)  not  be 
eicasperated  by  their  loss,  to  venture  on  a  battfe  with  the  Pdo* 
ponnesians,  who  so  far  outnumber  us.  For  if  we  even  come 
c^  victorious,  we  shall  still  have  again  to  contest  with  numbers 
not  inferior  to  our  own ;  and  if  defeated^  there  will  tc^ether 
vanish'  our  influence  over  our  allies  (the  very  essence  of  our 
strength);  since  they  will  never  continue  in  subjection  to  us 
any  longer  than  we  are  able  to  overawe  them.  No  —  grieve 
not^^  for  farms  and  houses,  but  reserve  your  anxiety  for 
persons  ^^ ;  for  lands  do  not  gain  men^  but  men  lands.  Indeed, 
if  I  thought  my  connsd  would  avail,  I  should  urge  you  to  go 
forth  and  destroy  them  with  your  own  hands^^;  thereby  letting 
the  enemy  see  that  you  will  not  for  sudi  things  be  induced 
to  submit. 

CXLIV.  **  Many  other  points  I  could  touch  on  in  refer* 
ence  to  our  hope  of  success  in  the  contest,  if  you  would  con- 
sent to  forbear  making  fresh  acquisitions  of  dominion  ^ ;  there* 


"^  Abandon  all  care^  Literally,  let  them  go.  Not  evacuate  them,  as  Smith 
id[)flurdly  renders. 

^  Hou$eM.'\  These  were  chiefly  suburbaoe  villas  or  country  seats ;  gene- 
rally, however,  like  ov^granges  of  olden  times,  and  the  bungalows  or  gat- 
den  houses  of  the  Indo-Europeans. 

9  Likewise  vamsh.'\  Literally,  therewith^  or  besides.  So  Xen.  Memor. 
1.  5,  6,  7.  ^TTiav  ik  lav,  koi  tA,  oixiia  TrpocaTTot&Koi  av, 

10  Grieve  no/.]  Literally,  **  make  no  moaning  or  whining"  (see  Esekiel 
S4,  1 7.) ;  for  6\6ipyp(fm  is  a  very  strong  term,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very 
rare  word,  of  which  the  only  example  known  to  me  besides  this,  is  in 
Liban.  Or.  509. 

>  1  Reserve  your  anxiety  for  persons^  So  6\6i^vpetv  votua^m  h  to  be 
uceommodated  m  sense,  in  the  second  clause  of  this  sentence.  "Lotfiara  signifies 
persons  as  opposed  to  Hangs,  On  which  signification  I  shall  fiilly  treat  in 
roy  edition. 

19  /  should  urge  you^  <$«.]  So  the  advice  of  .^schylus  to  the  Athenians, 
as  adduced  by  Aiistoph.  Ran.  146?.  It  will  be  well,  he  says,  &v  n)v  y^v 
}irav  vofiiffiaei  ri^v  twv  woXtfiUtv  Elvat  e^kptxv,  r^v  ^  aftrkpav  rwv  troKt^ 
fiimV  Il6pow  Bk  rdg  vavQy  &^opia»  ik  rhv  vopou, 

'  Forbear  makings  ^c,]  Such  is  the  sense  of  t^v  l^«Xiyre  ipx^fV  /ii)  iir«* 
KT&edttu  For  kirun-ae^ai  signifies  **  to  make  fresh  acquisitions ;  i.  e.  in 
addition  to  what  you  have  inherited  and  possess."  The  very  phrase  occurs 
in  Dionjrs.  Hal.  Ant.  45,39,  Polyb.  17, 17, 1.  and  vavrucifv  lirucrae^at  in 
Xen.  Hist.  7,13. 

;  It 
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by  adding  self-derived  and  needless  dangers.  '  For,  in  truth, 
I  apprehend  more  from  our  own  mistakes  than  from  the 
plans  of  our  enemies.  Those  topics  shall,  however,  be  dis- 
tinctly treated  on  at  such  other  occasions  as  shall,  in  the 
course  of  events,  offer  themselves.  For  the  present,  let  us 
dismiss  the  ambassadors  with  this  answer :  —  ^  That  we  will 
grant  the  Megareans  the  use  of  our  markets  and  ports,  pro- 
vided that  the  Lacedaemonians  will  cease  to  prohibit  us  and 
our  allies  (as  foreigners)  from  sojourning  with  them;  for 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  forbidden^  in  the  treaty: 
also,  that  we  will  grant  independence  to  such  states  of  our 
alliance  as  were  in  possession  of  it  at  the  period  of  the  treaty ; 
and  when  the  Lacedaemonians  shall,  on  their  part,  give  inde^ 
pendence  to  their  onrni  states  —  not  an  independence  modelled 
in  subservience  to  their  own  polity,  but  such  as  shall  leave 
them  at  full  liberty  to  act  for  themselves.^  Furthermore,  that, 
conformably  to  the  treaty,  we  are  ready  and  willing  to  submit 
to  la^i'ful  arbitration  and  judicial  decision.  Finally,  that  we 
will  not  be  the  first  to  take  up  arms,  but  those  who  shall 
commence  hostilities  we  will  resist,  force  by  force.'*  Such  an 
answer  will  be  at  once  just,  and  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
this  state  to  return.  Be  assured,  however,  that  war  is  inevitable, 
but  that  the  more  readily  we  meet  it,  the  less  eager  shall  we 
find  the  enemy  to  attack  us.  Recollect,  too,  that  from  the 
most  perilous  achievements  redound,  both  to  states  and  indi- 
viduals, honours  the  most  distinguished.  Thus  our  ancestors, 
resisting  Median  invasion  (not,  be  it  remembered,  with  such 
means  of  defence  and  resources  for  war  as  we  possess  *  —  nay. 


It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  political  sagacity  evinced  in  this  salutary 
counsel,  which  the  Athenians  paid  clearly  for  sTightmg. 

«  Neither  the  one,  ^c]  At  Uiivo  I  would  subaud  xard ;  and  resolve 
KtoXva  into  KotXvfia  i<rri.  So  1,72.  tl  ti  fAr)  diroKuAvit;  and  Macho  op, 
Athen.  582.  E.  rb  kwXvov  ytkp  i^rl  rovrd. 

3  Not  an  independence,  ^c]  So  in  a  kindred  passage  at  1,  ID.  Kar  6Xt- 
yapxiav  (r<ffl<nv  aitroig  lirirriStiiog  Birwff  Trokinvffuiai ;  also  Dio  Cass.  205, 29. 
TOig  iinTfihiiaQ  tr^iffiv  Ix^vm ;  and  so  Hesych.  iwirriifiios,  ipnoSiufg.  ^ 

*  Wili  not  be  thefint,  4t.]  This  passage  is  imitated  by  Onosander,  26. 
av^pMiTToi  vpo^fidTtpov  AvTirdrTOVTai  rote  ^hvoXq,  d^onc  ^  oifK  apxovtnv, 
<iXX'  ifAvvovrai;  Aristid.  5, 259.  A.  Liban.  Orat.  196.  C.  oitK  dpxovrig,  oXX* 
Afivvofiiv;  Dionys.  Hal.  l,488.av  ^k  dpKtiff^t,  dfivvovfuBa. 

s  Not  uM  such,  4rc.]  The  sense  of  dirb  rdvufv  dk  hpfuantvot  is  learnedly 
VOL.  I.  T 
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with  the  abandonment  of  then-  possessions),  depending  on 
counsel  rather  than  on  fortune,  relying  on  courage  rather 
than  strength,  beat  back  Barbarian  invaders,  and  raised  the 
state  to  what  it  is.  Let  us  not,  then,  be  outdone,  but  use 
every  means  of  resistance  to  the  foe,  exerting  ourselves  to  the 
utmost  to  transmit  what  we  possess  entire  and  undiminished  ^ 
to  our  posterity." 

CXLV.  Thus  spoke  Pericles.  The  Athenians  fq)proviiig 
of  this  counsel,  made  a  decree  conformably  to  it,  and  returned 
for  answer  to  the  Lacedaemonians  what  he  had  suggested, 
both  generally  and  particularly ;  namely;  that  they  would  do 
nothing  upon  command  ^  but  were  ready  to  have  the  differ- 
ence decided  on  equal  terms  and  on  fair  arbitration.  Then 
the  ambassadors  returned  home,  and  no  further  embassy  was 
sent 

CXLVI.  Now  these  were  the  criminations  and  differences, 
on  either  side,  before  the  war,  and  which  had  their  origin  in, 
and  dated  from  the  affairs  of,  Epidamnus  and  Corcynu 
Nevertheless,  intercourse^  was  yet  maintained  between  the 
individuals  of  either  nation,  without  any  herald®,  though  not 
without  suspicion  and  apprehension;  for  the  things  which 
had  passed  were  a  breach  of  the  treaty,  and  the  cause  of  the 
subsequent  hostilities. 


explained  by  Abresch  in  his  Diluc.  Thucyd.  To  the  examples  adduced  I 
add  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  58.  Polyb.  1, 5,  7.  and  12, 9.  4, 31, 4. 

*  To  transmit,  ^c]  There  is  a  similar  passage,  supra  71.  where  see  note. 
So  also  Aristid.  2, 247.  dpiTiJQ  wapadiiyfiaTa  firj  x^'P^  icaroXttTTcTi/  fj  vapd  rdv 
vpoTBpiitv  airoi  wapiK&€ofuv. 

1  To  do  nothing,^c,]  This  passage  is  imitated  by  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  509. 35. 
uii^kp  dpcuTcu  wort  IK  iviTayuaroc,  Hence  is  confirmed  the  common  read- 
me in  Ant.  320,  43.  fiijSkv  wv  fii)  PovXircu  wpdmiv  Ki\tv<r^tis»  Hence,  too, 
is  illustrated  Appian,  2,  694.  i|  ItnTayfiaTOQ  Uiivif)  vittikovov. 

«  Intercourse,]  Not  commercial  dealings,  as  Smith  renders.  For  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  not  a  commercial  people ;  and  iirifuy.  seldom  has  that 
sense.  Nay,  it  is  just  after  resumptive,  in  the  sense  intercourse.  Here  will 
apply  the  words  of  Livy,  1.  2,  is.  s.  f.  "  Bellum  indictum  Tacitae  inducis 
quietera  annum  tenuere.*' 

3  Without  any  herald^  Namely,  as  not  being  at  open  war,  so  as  to  need 
such.  See  supra  53. 
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^^  * 
I.  XiENCE^,  then,  commenced  the  war  of  the  Athenians  and 
Peloponnesians  and  their  allies,  in  which  no  further  intercourse 
was  held  without  heralds.  And  now,  being  fairly  engaged  ^  in 
the  war,  they  carried  it  on  without  intermission  ;  and  the  events 
of  it  are  here  narrated,  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  hap- 
pened, by  summers  and  winters.^ 

IL  Now"*  the  twenty-years'  truce,  which  was  concluded 
after  the  reduction  of  Euboea,  had  continued  ^  fourteen  years ; 
but  in  the  fifteenth,  being  the  forty-eighth  of  the  priesthood  ^ 
of  Chrysis  in  Argos,  and  when  ^nesias  was  ephor  in  Sparta, 
and  Pythadorus  had  two  months  to  complete''  of  his  archon- 
ship  at  Athens,  in  the  sixth  month  after  the  battle  at  Potidasa, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  some  Thebans,  rather 

1  Hence  ]  i.  e.  from  this  time.  The  Schol.  explains,  "  from  this  caused* 
But  that  sense  is  not  so  apt. 

"  Fairly  engaged].  Gottleb.,  Hack,  and  Goeller  say  that  KaTafrr/ivTiQ 
IwoXifiovv  is  for  KaTi<jri]ffav  Ig  iroXt^ov,  But  rather  the  KaraardvTfC  is  for 
KaTatTT,  iic  TTfiXf^or,  the  elliptical  words  being  supplied  clttu  tov  kowov  :  and 
KaratTTapTiQ  is  for  KaTatrra^hrTEQ,  For  the  Aorists  of  this  verb  have  often  a 
passive  sense.  The  above  method  is  supported  by  the  Schol.  and  by  many 
similar  passages;  as  1,52.  KarttJTjjfitv  t^  7r6\(fior,  1,  44.  Kfl3tffra/vrai  Iq 
TToXtfior,    and  2,  11.  Ka^^hravTot  Ig  tpyov, 

3  By  iurmners  and  unnters.]  This  is  said  agreeably  to  the  inartificial 
method  of  reckoning,  which,  having  been  introduced  by  the  simplicity  of 
antient  times,  was  still  retained,  and  continued  long  after  in  use.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  the  summer  included  the  spring,  and  the  winter  the  autumn. 
Of  this  Bauer  adduces  an  example  from  Ovid  Fast.  1,  459  and  460.  See 
also  Petav.  D.  t.  10,  28.,  and  Gron.  Obss.  3,  14.,  referred  to  by  Duker. 

♦  Now  A  The  yap  is  not,  as  the  Schol.  fancies,  resumptive  ^  but  incho- 
ative^ and  answers  to  our  now  then. 

^  Had  continued  ]  The  Aorist  must  here  have  the  sense  of  the  Plu- 
perfect. This  signification  of  iftfiivuv,  continue,  is  rare.  To  the  ex- 
amples adduced  by  Abresch,  I  add  one  from  iEschyl.  P.  V.  545.  dXXd  /loi 
ToS'  ififikvot  Kai  firjTTOT  tKraKeitj. 

*  Priesthood.]  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Argives  to  reckon  time  by  the 
years  of  their  high-priestess.  On  which  Gottleb.  refers  to  Vales,  on  the  Ex. 
Polyb.  t.3.  161.  ed.  Ernesti.  (t.  7.  p.  94.  Ed.  3chweigh.J  And  Goeller 
refers  to  Creuzer  Ant.  Hist.  Gr.  p.  71.  85,  12 J.,  and  Dahlman  on  Herod 
p.  22.5. 

7  Two  months  to  complete,  4"c-]  For,  as  Mitford  observes,  the  Athe« 
nians  began  their  years  about  the  summer  solstice. 
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more  ^  than  three  hundred  in  number,  under  the  command  of 
Pythangelus  son  of  Phylidas,  and  Diemporus  son  of  Oneto- 
ridesy  Boeotarchs^  made  an  entrance  in  arms,  about  the  first 
watch'',  into  Plataea.®     Certain  Plataeans  (Nauclides  and  his 


»  Rather  more,]  Hobbes  renders,  "  three  hundred  and  odd.^*  But  that 
is  too  uncouth.  The  phrase  may  generally  be  expressed  by  our  *'  and 
upward  ;**  thus  here,  "  upwards  of  three  hundred  "  But  to  advert  to  the 
thing  itself,  Herod  7,235.  states  the  number  at /our  hundred ;  perhaps 
using  a  round  number.  One  might  suspect  that  our  author  wrote  nrpcuc,, 
but  that  the  common  reading  is  supported  by  all  the  MSS.,  and  by 
Diodor.  and  Theon.  Progymn.,  the  former  of  whom  says  they  were  chosen 
troops. 

•  Bceotarchs]  Of  these  there  were  eleven,  elected  annually  by  the 
several  cities,  or  petty  states,  which  composed  the  republic  of  Boeotia. 
These,  the  commentators  and  writers  of  antiquities  tell  us,  exercbed  the 
executive  and  military  powers.  But  they  do  not  advert  to  Pollux,  1,  128., 
who  says,  that  these  were  the  masters  of  the  horse,  like  the  Polemarchs 
among  the  Athenians.  Their  office,  it  should  seem,  was  chiefly  military, 
but  in  some  degree  {how  far,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain)  civil. 

7  First  watch.]  Literally,  sleep.  An  expression  which  savours  of  the 
simplicity  of  antient  phraseology,  and  is  accounted  mean  by  Pollux. 

^  Plat€ea.]  Of  this  small,  but  celebrated,  city  the  following  topogra- 
phical sketch  may  be  not  unacceptable. 

It  is  written  in  the  singular,  IlXaroia,  by  Homer,  Herod.,  Thucyd.  (with, 
perhaps,  one  exception),  and  Athen.  4,  13.;  by  the  later  writers  in  the 
plural.  Steph.  cites  an  interesting  passage  from  Eudoros  (thoush  there, 
for  E.  S  k  yfjQ  wipioSov,  I  conjecture  d,  i.  e.  4  libri).  The  singular,  how- 
ever, seems  always  to  have  remained  in  common  use,  and  may  be  traced  in 
the  pi^sent  name  of  the  city  Elatia.  With  respect  to  its  situation,  it  was 
on  an  eminenccy  but  at  the  roots  of  Mount  Cithaeron,  between  that  and 
Thebes,  from  which  it  was  distant  (as  Thucyd.  2,  5.  says)  70  stadia,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Dicoearchus,  so ;  though  Gail,  who  discusses  this  discrepancy, 
makes  it  60  only.  As  Thebes  was  an  extensive  city,  the  discrepancy  may 
best  be  reconciled  by  supposing,  that  some  estimated  from  the  extremities 
of  either  city ;  others,  from  different  situations  in  those  cities.  But  to 
proceed,  it  was  in  the  road  leading  from  Athens  (and  also  Megara),  by 
EleutheraB  and  Dryscephalee,  to  Boeotia  (see  Thucyd.  3,  22.),  and  not 
far  from  the  Asopus.  See  Strabo,  p.  631.  By  the  ruins  of  the  city,  which 
are  found  not  far  from  the  village  of  Cocla,  it  seems  (as  Goeller  tells  us) 
to  have  been  triangular,  with  a  citadel  of  the  same  form  at  the  south 
angle.  Gell.  also  informs  us,  that  the  north  side  measures  about  1025 
yards,  the  west  1154,  the  east  1120.  On  the  west  side  were  two  gates, 
and  as  many  at  the  east  side.  The  form  of  the  Theban  gates  we  learn 
from  our  author,  2,  4.  The  walls  seem  to  have  been  from  seven  to  nine 
feet  thick,  and  to  have  been  fortified  by  towers  placed  at  unequal  distances. 
On  the  temples,  statues,  and  pictures,  see  Pausan.  9,  4.  The  forum,  in 
which  Pausanias,  the  general,  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  is  men- 
tioned by  Thucyd.  2,  70.  Before  the  city,  and  twenty  stadia  distant  from 
it,  was  the  fountain  Gargaphium.  See  Herod.  9,  52.  There  were,  too,  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Juno  (see  Thucyd.  3,  68.),  and  also  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  the  hero  Androcrates  (see  Thucyd.  3,  24.  Herod.  9,  24.]^  near  to 
Gargaphia,  and  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Thebes. 
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party)  had  sent  for^  them,  and  now  opened  the  gates  for  their 
reception,  intending,  with  a  view  to  their  own  aggrandise- 
ment^^, to  destroy  such  of  the  citizens  as  were  their  adversa- 
ries, and  bring  the  city  over"  to  the  Theban  confederacy. 
They  had  negotiated  '^  the  business  by  means  of  Eurymachus 
son  of  Leontiades,  a  Theban  of  very  considerable  power  and 
influence.     In  fact*®,  the   Thebans,    foreseeing  that  a  war 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  some  of  the  antients  derived  it  from  a 
daughter  of  Asopiis;  others  more  rationally  from  TrXari;,  the  broad  end  of 
an  oar.  See  Steph.  Byz,  and  Strabo.  Without  a  better  knowledge  than  we 
possess  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country  in  the  early  ages,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  how  far  this  may  be  admitted ;  though  Copee,  which  admits  of  a 
similar  derivation,  not  a  little  countenances  it.  It  is  surely  as  probable  as  the 
conjecture  of  Casaubon,  that  the  city  derived  its  name  from  the  breadth  of 
the  plain.  Indeed  the  origin  of  the  name  ma^  well  be  involved  in  obscurity, 
since  the  origin  of  the  city  ascends  to  a  period  far  beyond  history,  and  m 
which  even  vague  tradition  scarcely  sheds  a  faint  glimmer.  The  stories 
which  ascribe  its  foundation  to  Heroes,  and  represent  the  inhabitants  as 
eti/Tdx^ovtQ,  only  show  the  extreme  antiquity  of  both.  As  to  the  foundation 
which  the  Thebans  arrogate  to  themselves  at  3,  61.,  it  was  manifestly  only 
the  second  founding.  And  here  it  may  be  observed  that  the  case  of  Flatasa 
serves  to  show  the  extreme  antiquity  of  monarchical  government  in  Greece; 
for  Pausanias  testifies  that  it  was  at  ftrst  ruled  by  kings.  The  second 
foundation  of  Platsea,  by  Boeotia,  plainly  proceeded  from  conquest,  and 
therefore  we  may  easily  account  for  the  people  never  coalescing  with  the 
other  Boeotians,  with  whom,  indeed,  it  appears  from  3,  61.  that  there  had 
been  very  antient  quarrels,  and  by  whom  they  were  nevej*  willing  to  be 
ruled.  Before  the  Median  war  Flataea  seems  not  to  have  attained  an^ 
celebrity.  Its  history  from  that  time  it  were  needless  here  to  trace ;  and  it 
may  sulfice  to  refer  the  reader  to*  the  historical  sketch  of  Poppo,  t.  2. 
p.  282.  seqq..  from  whom  much  of  the  foregoing  matter  has  been  derived. 
Further  particulars  may  be  derived  respecting  the  site  of  Plataea  from 
Mr.  Hughes's  interesting  Travels  into  Greece. 

»  Sent/or,]  Or  catUd,  invited.  Not  induced^  as  Smith  renders.  The 
above  signification  is  frequent  in  Thucydides. 

That  this  was  done  by  the  oligarchical  faction  we  may  easily  imagine. 
And  it  is  certain  from  3,  65,  and  3, 1 6.  oh  fterd  rov  ttXti^ovc  vfiHv  iiffiX^Svrig, 

'0  Aggrandisement,]  This  is  more  probable  than  the  statement  of 
Demosth.  C.  Neaer.  (who  there  relates  the  story  of  the  seizure  of  Plataea), 
that  they  had  been  bribed  by  money.  Bribery  there  might,  in  fact,  have 
been,  but  of  a  less  coarse  kind.  The  account  of  our  author  is  also  con* 
firmed  by  Diodorus. 

>  I  Bring  the  city  over,]  Not  subject  it,  as  some  commentators  explain ; 
for  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  end  which  we  are  told  they  had  in  view. 
Indeed  the  sense  I  have  assi^ed  is  necessary,  and  not  unfrequent.  One 
example  may  suffice.  Xen.  Hist.  4,  2,  28.  \ka€ov  irpoovoiiiaavrt^  ry  iroXeu 
And  see  infra  c.  4.  Plataea,  it  must  be  remembered,  bad  formerly  been  part 
of  the  Bceotian  confederacy,  and  was  now  to  be  restored  to  it. 

»«  Negotiated,]  Stipulating,  doubtless,  for  a  sort  of  independence  in 
respect  to  this  petty  state,  to  be,  however,  under  their  tutelage. 

'^  In  fact,]  Nimirum.  On  this  sense  of  y^p  I  have  a  little  before 
treated. 
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must  ensue,  were  desirous  to  preoccupy  Plataea  (with  which 
they  had  ever  ^*  heea  at  variimce)»  while  the  peace  yet  subsisted 
and  no  open  war  was  carrying  on.  It  was>  indeed,  this  cir* 
cumstance  that  enabled  them  the  more  easily  to  accomplish 
their  purpose,  for  a  guard  had  not  yet  been  set.  Then, 
posting  themselves  in  armed  array  ^*  in  the  market-place,  they 
refused  to  comply  with  the  solicitations  of  those  who  called 
them  in,  to  fall  presently  to  work  ^%  and  proceed  to  the  houses 
of  their  enemies ;  but  judged  that  it  would  be  more  advisable 
to  employ  conciliatory  proclamations,  and  rather  try  to  bring 
the  city  over  to  treaty  and  amity.  They  therefore  caused 
the  herald  to  proclaim  aloud,  tjiat  ^^  whoever  chose  to  enter 
into  confederacy,  conformably  to  the  national  usages  ^^  of  the 


1^  Ever,]  i.  e.  from  very  antient  times.    Not  etemalfy,  as  Smith  renders. 

i&  Posting  thenuelvei,  4>c.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  ^ifuvoi  rd 
hwXayOn  which  there  has  been  no  little  difierence  of  opinion  among  philologists, 
chiefly  because  this  formula  had  at  least  two,  if  not  three,  senses,  apparently 
inconsistent  with  each  other.  Those  who  wish  to  have  the  fullest  inform- 
ation on  this  formula  will  do  well  to  consult  the  commentators  on  Herod. 
1. 9.,  Wessel.  on  Diod.  Sic  1, 524.  and  2, 428.,  and  above  all  Schneider  in  his 
Index  to  Xen.  Anab.  in  v.  I  shall  here  merely  ofier  a  few  general  remarks. 
The  phrase  is  not  well  rendered  in  the  present  case,  castraponere,  encamp  ; 
since  the  forum  would  not  be  a  very  convenient  place.  Tne  hwXa  may  be 
so  used  at  1,  1 1 1.  3,  1.  6,  64.;  but  the  addition  of  the  verb  alters  the  case. 
Neither  can  the  Latin  arma  ponere  be  always  adopted :  since  that  signifies 
merely,  ^  arma  deponere,"  (and  so  our  pile  amu  has  no  other  senpe,) 
whereas  5n-Xa  yta^ai  has  only  someHmes  that  si^ification.  I  therefore 
accede  to  the  opinion  of  Bredow,  that  the  sense  m  the  present  passage  is 
posfa  /assen,  i.  e.  to  make  it  theWjjiace  (Tarmes,  head  quarters.  A  signifi- 
cation which  seems  to  have  ansen  from  the  other  of  laying  down  or 
pi&ng  arms  ;  for  such  is  done  in  a  guard  house,  or  place  d'arme*.  Its  other 
senses  easily  arise  out  of  these.  Here  Gioeller  refers  to  the  Anecdota 
Hemst.  t  1.  p.  245.,  which  will  doubtless  repay  the  trouble  of  consult- 
ation. 

16  FaUpresentfy  to  toork,]  Namely  that  of  plunder  and  slaughter.  An 
euphemism.    So,  1,  49.  ipyov  nug  iIx€to. 

>7  Conformably  to  the,  ^c]  In  illustration  of  these  words  Qoeller  aptly 
adduces  a  long  and  interesting  passage  from  Poppo's  Proleg.  t.  2.  p.  9.  of 
which  I  offer  the  following  translation.  **  As  Greece  comprised  many 
noHons  free  by  nature,  so  in  these  again  were  contained  very  many  hamlets 
{^riffi).  Every  one's  bouse  was  his  castle,  and  nothing  but  the  necessary 
occasions  of  life  caused  any  conjunction  between  neighbouring  families,  by 
which  they  united  into  one  village,  not,  however,  built  connectedly,  nov 
surrounded  with  a  common  wall.  Thus  the  eariy  Gh^eks  Hved  chiefly  in 
villages  (raM  citf^oc) ;  and  such  towns  as  they  did  inhabit  were  destitute  of 
walls,  and  like  villages.  *  Between  which  places,  indeed,  intercourse  was 
sometimes  maintained.  But  this  conjunction  proceeded  only  from  neces- 
sity, in  the  event  of  foreign  invanon,  or  those  attacks  on  their  neigh- 
bours to  which  a  desire  of  plunder  found  in  all  impelled  them,  and  finuly 
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Boeotians  in  general,  ought  join  arms  with  them.''  This  they 
thought  the  readiest  way  by  which  the  city  might  be  brought 
over. 

III.  Then'  the  Plataeans,  as  soon  as  they  found  that  the 
Thebans  were  already  entered,  and  that  the  city  was  t^ea  by 
surprise,  from  apprehension  of  the  consequences,  and  sup* 
posing  that  far  more^  had  entered  than  really  had,  (for  amidst 
the  darkness  they  had  no  complete  view  of  them,)  entered 
into  a  treaty,  and  accepting  the  conditions  offered,  kept  quiel^ 
especially  as  they  saw  no  injury^  offered  them.  But  as  th^ 
were  negotiating  these  matters,  they,  by  some  means,  perceived 
that  the  Thebans  were  but  few  in  number  ^,  and  imagined 
that  they  might  easily  attack  and  overpower  them.  For,  as 
to  the  commonalty  of  the  Plataeans,  this  abandonment  of  the 
Athenian  alliance  was  by  no  means  pleasing  to  them.'*    It  was 


from  a  remembrance  of  their  common  origin,  ratlier  than  from  any  social 
compact.  In  other  parts,  however,  of  Greece,  the  inhabitants,  weary  of 
rapine,  for  the  sake  of  better  defence  against  pirates,  and  greater  security 
to  commerce,  and  for  the  preservation  of  property,  drew  the  bonds  of 
society  closer  together.  They  therefore  collected  {iwi^Ktv^tieav)  into  one 
city  (or  state),  and  fortified  certain  towns,  in  which  to  take  refuge  on  the 
approach  of  enemies,  and  wherein  to  fix  the  residences  of  the  priesthood 
and  high  magistracy.  Hence,  though  the  greater  part  of  them,  when  no 
danger  impended,  lived  in  the  country,  yet  they  regarded  themselves  as 
belonging  to  those  cities ;  and  thus  hamlets  passed  gradually  into  villages 
(icfci/iac)  and  forts  (^povpca),  and  were  dbtributed  into  tribes  (^vXatc),  and 
moreover  those  towns  (in  which  also  were  held  the  assemblies  of  the 
citizens)  extended  their  name  also  to  villages,  and  in  respect  of  them 
were  called  w6Xtt^  or  iroXireuzi,  though  propenv  dtrrtcu  Now  when  these 
cities,  which  had  formerly  been  hamlets^  were  both  apart  firom  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  the  same  jealousies  and  discords  as  had  formerly 
existed  between  the  hamlets,  now  arose  between  the  cities.  Hence  common 
sense  taught,  and  experience  ui^ed,  the  necessity  of  new  societies.  Thus, 
then,  treaties  (<Tirovdal)  were  entered  into,  and  communities,  or  perpetual 
associations,  arose  between  kindred  cities,  which,  in  Gredc,  are  called  r<k 
Koivd^  sometimes  also  rd  wdTpia,  among  the  later  Greek  writers,  as  Polybius^ 
livfivoXiTtiai,  elsewhere  trwe^pto." 

1  Far  more,]  Diod.  sa3rs  that  they  fancied  the  Thebans  had  come  en 
masse  ;  such  attacks  bein^  usually  so  made. 

^  Injury].  Vtutrtpiiitiv  is  here,  as  often  in  Thucyd.,  used,  by  euphemism^ 
for  putting  to  death,  or  plundering.    So  Aristoph.  Cone.  338.  V.  fpay, 

^  Few  in  number,]    Demosth.  adds,  the  vanguard  only  of  the  Thebans. 

♦  Pleasing  to  them,]  Literally,  to  their  Ukmu^  oh  (3ov\o^kvtp  riv,  of 
which  idiom  i  will  adduce  a  few  out  of  the  examples  which  have  occurred 
to  me.  Herod,  a,  10.  ftvouri  di  ri^ofikvouTt  fiv  rb  yivofttvov,  Dionys.  HaL 
1,8(^28.   itQ  cftcfivotf  {y /3bvXo/itvo(C.  and  55.   d  fiovkofUvoig  ai/rcSc  ^<fri 
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then  resolved  that  the  attempt  should  be  made,  and  they  col- 
lected themselves  together  by  breaking  through  ^  the  common 
or  party-walls  of  the  houses^  in  order  that  they  might  not 
be  observed  passing  through  the  streets.  They  also  placed 
waggons  without  draught  cattle  ®  in  the  thoroughfares,  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  rampart  ^,  and,  moreover,  made  such  other 
dispositions  as  seemed  suitable  to  present  circumstances. 
And  when  all  things,  according  to  their  utmost  ability,  were 
made  ready,  then,  watching  the  time  when  it  was  yet  night 
and  the  day  was  just  beginning  to  dawn  ®,  they  sallied  forth 
from  their  houses,  in  order  to  engage  with  them,  not  by  day- 
light, when  they  would  be  the  more  courageous  and  be  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  tliem,  but  in  the  night,  when  besides 
being  more  timid  ^,  they  would  labour  under  disadvantage. 


PaaiXtvta^ai,  et  saspe.  Xen.  Hist.  5,  3,  15.  rjv  Sk  oh  t<^  A.  dx^ofuvqt  ravra, 
Herod.  8.  43.  dcr/ilvowri  fiv,  Arrian  E.  A.  I,  22,  1.  oitdk  'Kpoadix^fuvoiQ 
IdaKtdoaiv  fjv.  Arrian  E.  A.  4,  27,  3,  Tif  ik  d^fUvut  yivtrai^  8cc  So  the 
Latin  cordi  ette  alictd  or  volentibus  fuit ;  as  Tacit.  Hist.  3,  43,  5. 

*  Breaking  through,]  Literally  **  digging  through;'*  for,  from  the 
materials  and  structure  of  most  of  the  walls  of  private  houses,  in  antient 
times  (consistmg  chiefly  of  clay,  or  burnt  brick),  this  would  be  no  difficult 
task.  Hence  tK>th  in  the  Old  Testament  (See  Job  24,  16.  Ezek.  8,  8. 
Genes.  49,  6.),  and  the  New  (see  Matt.  6,  19  and  2a  24,  43.  Luke  12, 
59.x  ^c  often  read  of  walls  of  houses  due  through.  See  Schleusn.  Lex.  N.  T., 
to  whose  examples  i  add  Aristoph.  Vesp.  350.  Icrnv  ixt)  ^^y,  ^iv*  &v 
ivSo^ev  ol6g  r  eirig  diopv^ai^  Etr  iK^vvai  p&Kioiv  Kptnp^dg,  &<TWip  iroKvfiririQ 
'Odvffffkvi ;  and  iEneas  Poliorc.  c.  2.  has  these  words :  oi  dk  vrapTiyyi>Xov 
Kpv^a  rote  &^otc  TroX/raic,  (Tfropdfijv  fikv  Ic  rSiV  oIkivv  fn)  l^uvac,  fco^'  ^va 
Sk  Kai  dve  rot^f  KOivovg  roi'xowf  diopi/rrovrac,  \a^pai<ac  Trap'  &KKri\ovg  d^poiZ^' 
<T^at.  the  obscurity  of  which  passage  may  be  removed  by  cancelling  the 
comma  after  SiopvTrovrag  and  placing  it  after  Ho,  and  mtroducing  a  re 
between  the  ro^c  and  Koivo6g. 

6  Cattle,]  Smith  renders,  oxen.  But  vKoZvy,  will  denote  draught  cattle 
of  every  kind,  horses,  mules,  oxen,  and  even  auet ;  as  Matt.  21,  5.  2  Pet. 
2,  16. 

7  Rampart,]  Or  barricado.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  use  which  waggons 
have  often  been  put  to  in  military  operations.  These  would  chiefly  be 
placed  at  the  ends  of  streets.  So  iEneas  Poliorc.  c.  2.  iToifiaa^kvroQ  dk 
TrXyt^ovg  d^utfAaxov,  rdg  fikv  diodovc  Koi  rdg  pvfAac  irv^Xtoaav  dfidKatC  avev 
vfro}^vyUav» 

*  Time  wheny  ^c.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  fn  PvKra  Kcd 
ai/rb  rb  iripidpBpovy  which  words  are  not  well  rendered  by  the  translators. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  time  here  mentioned  was  always  the  one 
selected  by  the  antients  for  a  surprise  (see  3,  112.);  since,  as  it  is  some- 
times said,  men  are  then  the  most  buried  in  sleep.  There  was  also  another 
reason  for  choosing  the  dawn,  which  is,  that  the  dubious  light  afforded  by 
it,  would  be  embarrassing  to  those  taken  by  surprise. 

0  When,  betides  beins,  4^,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  this  pas- 
sage, of  which  it  would  have  been  more  ingenuous  in  the  commentators  to 
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from  the  enemy's  superior  acquaintance  with  the  city.^^  So 
they  forthwith  proceeded  to  the  attack  ^ ',  and  speedily  came 
to  blows. 

IV.    But  the  Thebans,  on  finding  themselves  deceived  ^, 
threw  themselves  into  close  order  *   (or  column )9  and  pro- 


have  at  least  acknowledged  the  difficulty,  ^^epwrtpot  is  to  be  taken,  not 
in  an  active,  but  a  neuter  sense,  as  is  noticed  by  Suid.,  who  tells  us  it  is  also 
found  in  Pherecrates  and  Arrian.  And  Goeller  compares  Tacit.  Ann.  1, 
62.  exercitum  formidolosiorem  hostium.  The  chiet  difficulty,  however, 
centers  in  iifftrovi:  iaai  rijg  ff^irkpag  ifiinipiaQ,  Now,  though  rj<r<rwv  properly 
takes  a  genitive,  yet  here  the  genitive  cannot,  without  great  harshness,  be 
referred  to  it^  but  must  depend  upon  some  preposition,  as  tvnca^  quod 
attiiiet  ad. 

>o  Acquaintance  wUh,  4'c.]  Nothing  more  strongly  sets  forth  the  little 
communication  that  subsisted  between  border  states,  engaged  in  different 
interests,  than  this  fact.  Joined  with  that  of  the  hunted  Thebans  not 
knowing  their  way.  For  Flat»a  was  but  a  verv  small  city,  and  only  eight 
miles  from  Thebes,  and  few  Thebans,  we  might  have  supposed,  could  be 
ignorant  of  its  chorography* 

' '  Att€u:k,]  iEneas  says :  vvb  dk  tnffiiiov  6^poi(r^€vr(g  l^povro  iwi  roi>g 
Bij^aiovg,  where  I  would  read  for  iri,  dvb.  The  circumstance  itself,  how- 
ever, is  too  formal. 

»  On  finding,  ^c]  Here,  as  often,  the  Greek  and  English  idioms  coin- 
cide. On  the  present  idiom  I  have  collected  numerous  examples,  but  will 
here  only  refer  the  reader  to  Valckn.  on  a  similar  passage  of  Herod.  5,  1 
22.,  and  another  at  3,  158.  ig  8  ifia^ov  irpoiiSSnivoi;  also  Monk  on  Eurip., 
Hippol.  and  Matth.  Gr.  Gr.  I  must  observe,  that  the  reading  i^irarrifuvot, 
(for  IKijv,),  edited  from  MSS.  by  Bekker,  is  confirmed  by  Pausan.  2,  20,  7. 
utg  dk  tyvuMTav  ywaTtifikvoi,  The  same  elegance  has  been  also  transferred 
into  the  Latin  language,  as  appears  by  the  well-known  Virgilian,  '*  sensit 
medios  delapsus  in  hostes,"  adduced  by  all  the  above  philologists.  This 
idiom,  too,  should  be  restored  to  Livy,  1.  25,  34.  '*  ubi  celeritate  mnci 
lenserunt."    Read  victi. 

^  dose  order,]  Smith  renders,  **  threw  themselves  out  in  ovaL'*  And 
Hobbes,  "  cast  themselves  into  a  round  figure."  But  such  a  version  is  un- 
authorised. XvvMTp&fpovTo  only  signifies  that  they  formed  themselves 
into  a  mass  by  closing  their  ranks,  if  they  were  before  in  line ;  or  forming 
into  close  column,  if  they  were  otherwise.  The  particular /orwi  is  here  not 
defined;  but,  as  we  find  by  iElian,  and  others  that  it  was  irXiv^iovy  it  roust 
have  been  a  square.  And,  in  this  sense,  the  term  is  cited  by  Steph.  Thes., 
from  Joseph,  iv  7rXiv3'(V  raKaq  tt^v  (rrpariap,  to  which  I  add  a  very  appo- 
site passage  to  our  present  purpose  from  Xen.  Cjrr.  7, 1,12.  Ciawtp  fiucpdv 
wXiv^iov  iv  fieyaXtff  n^kv,  oiJrw  kcu.  Tb  Kvoov  arpdrtvfia  wdvro^tv  wtpuixiTo 
virb  rdv  TroXifiiiMtv,  So  also  our  author  tiimself,  in  a  kindred  passage  (4, 
125.),  Kvvayaymf  Iv  rtrpdyutvov  r^iv  rovg  T&irXlrag.  The  square,  too,  is  the 
very  form  in  which  soldiers  are,  in  our  times,  forced  to  resist  superior 
numbers  closing  around. 

The  error  alK>ve  noticed  arose  from  the  Latin  version,  conglobabaniur, 
that  being  the  term  usually  employed  to  render  cvarpL^fffhai,  on  which  in 
this  military  sense  see  more  at  7,  29. 
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ceeded  to  repeP  charges  wherever  made;  and  fat  twice  or 
thrice  they  repulsed  the  enemy.  Then  the  Plataeans  again, 
with  a  migh^  uproar,  set  upon  them ;  the  women,  too,  and 
servants  shouting  and  hallooing  ^,  and  pelting  them  with  bricks 
and  tiles  ^  from  the  house-tops.  Added  to  this  was  the  beating 
of  a  sweeping  and  heavy  rain,  which  continued  throughout  the 
night  ^:  so  that  they  were  seized  with  terror,  and  turning 
their  backs,  fled  over  the  city,  amidst  darkness  (for  this  hap- 
pened at  the  wanmg  of  the  moon  ^)  and  dirt^  ignorant^  most 


«  Proceeded  to  repel.]  Not  replied,  as  the  translators  render ;  for  that 
is  inconsistent  with  what  immediately  follows.  In  fact,  the  Imperfect,  as 
it  denotes  action  commenced,  but  not  concluded,  may  very  well  have  the 
signification  here  assigned. 

9  Shouting  and  ha/loomg.]  The  former  term  belongs  to  the  m^n,  the 
latter  to  the  women.  So  ifischyl.  Ag.  27.  'OXoXvyfibv  ii/^riftovvra,  uhere 
Dr.  Blomf.  cites  the  present  passage.  In  fact,  dXoXvZia  (whence  dXoXvyi^) 
is  (as  also  the  Latin  uluio)  an  Onomatop.,  and  answers  to  ouir  haUoo^  which 
is  indeed  derived  from  it. 

4  Pelting  theniy  ^c]  A  circumstance  wh'ch  not  unfrequently  accom- 
panied these  bat:l&>pieces  in  cities.  See  5,  74.,  and  the  note  there.  Also, 
Polysn.  8,  59.  Pausan.  4,  21  and  29,  1.  Plutarch  Syll.  9.  Herod.  7, 12, 11. 
BaXXi.  here  signifies  to  pelt;  and  Kipaini*,  signifies,  not  a  tile,  but /i/tng, 
tUei,  So  we  use  the  woras  bricks  tile,  stone.  In  th?s  sense  the  word  ocrurs 
in  DioCass.  1075.  Phil.  Jud.  1010.  Herodo.  7,  12,  11.  Aristoph.  Nub. 
1127.  Xen.  Mem.  5,  1,  7.  XL^i  icai  xXtV^oc  rm  KipafioQ,  The  article  r^  is 
here,  without  any  authority,  inserted  by  Groelier.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  the  sense ;  and  its  omission  may  be  defended  from  Pausan.  4,  27.,  Piut. 
Syll.  9.,  and  other  passages. 

The  stones  here  mentioned  were,  doubtless,  from  the  battlements, 
behind  which,  and  on  the  roofs  (not  flat,  but  slightly  inclined  to  carry  off 
water),  the  women  and  slaves  were  placed.  So  iEneas  says,  they  were 
Ivl  rate  KtpafwiQf  on  the  roofs. 

^  Added  to  this,  4*^.]  The  author  has  here  rather  hinted  at  than  expressed 
die  sense,  which,  therefore,  has  been  imperfectly  understood  by  the  trans- 
lators; for  the  commentators  do  not  venture  to  notice  the  difficulty. 
Hobbes  renders,  "  the  nicht  having  been  very  wet."  Smith,  **  incommoded 
bv  the  rain  which  had  fallen  plentifully  in  the  night."  If  such  be  the  sense, 
all  that  we  are  to  understand  is,  that  they  were  uncomfortable  in  their  wet 
clothes.  But  that  is  too  trivial  a  circumstance  to  be  supposed  here  ad- 
verted to.  ■  I,  therefore,  suspect  that,  as  this  cbuse  isbrougnt  in  just  after 
that  in  which  it  is  said  that  thev  were  pelted  with  stones  and  tiles,  so  it 
has  reference  to  the  "  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm."  Which,  indeed,  is 
confirmed  by  the  iiriyevofuvov ;  for  ^Trtylvcer^at,  when  used  of  rain,  wind, 
and  storms,  always  implies  what  is  suveping  and  beating.  See  Xen.  Hist. 
1,  6,  10.     Herodi.  5,  85. 

«  Waning  of  the  moon.^  i.  e.  the  end  of  the  moon  or  month,  when  it  would 
give  them  no  light.  It* is  strange  that  Hobbes  and  Smith  should  render, 
•*  change  of  the  moon."  Gail  nglitly  renders,  "le  d^clin  de  la  lune."  And 
so  the  Schol.  well  explains  it  iv  <Tvv6S<ft,  i.  e.  the  interlunium,  or  three 
days,  during  which  the  moon  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun,  and,  there* 
fore,  is  invisible. 
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g£  them,  of  the  turns  and  passages  ^  by  which  they  must  go 
to  save  themselves,  and  pursued,  too,  by  persons  acquainted 
with  every  by-alley,  and  intent  on  preventing  their  escape.^ 
Thus  very  many  ^  of  them  perished.  One  of  the  Plataeans, 
too^^,  using  the  ferrule  of  a  spear  instead  of  a  bolt",  had 


^  ^^itorafi/,4'c.]  SoDionys.Hal.Ant.  I,  5\5,  52,  Si  iiritpiav  r&v  dteKoSiav. 
Appian,  1,  471,  6S.  Iv  ayvaxruf,  dUSutv, 

•  Intent  on,  i^c]     At  rov  fir)  lic^vyetv  I  supply  ^Vcca,  or  &<tt€, 

9  Very  many.]  Not  mott.  For  I  read,  with  Bekker  and  Goeller,  voXkol, 
from  the  Yery  old  Cod.  A.,  Valla,  and  iEneas  Poliorc.  Ol  iroXXoi  is  not 
permitted  by  what  follows;  ibr  if  the  number  of  captives  was  one  hun- 
dred and  eigbcy,  and  the  whole  number  somethins;  more  than  three  hun- 
dred, k  is  impossible  that  half  could  have  perished. 

>o  Too,]  Here,  for  dk,  I  read,  from  eleven  of  the  best  MSS.,  r«,  which 
should  have  been  received  by  Bekker  and  Goeller.  'EcXcmtc  (as  is  often  the 
case  with  the  Aorist)  has  the  sense  of  the  pluperfect. 

'  >  Using  the  ferrule  of  a  ipear,  ^.]  Thb  whole  passage  has  been  but 
ill-interpreted  by  aU  the  commentators,  except  the  very  recent  ones,. 
Bredov.  and  Goeller,  who,  however,  have  not  cleared  up  the  obscurity. 
One  thing  is  plain,  that  orvpaKit^  cannot  denote  the  wooden  shaft  of  a 
spear,  since,  as  the  SchoL  observes,  that  might  have  been  puUed  out  of  the 
staple.  Neither  does  it  mean  what  Portus,  Hobbes,  and  Smith  make  it, 
spiculum,  jacula,  or  the  spear's  head.  That  would  have  been  unfit  for  the 
purpose,  for  it  would  have  allowed  it  to  be  dravm  out  with  the  fingers. 
And,  moreover,  its  name  was  iwidoparig.  Now,  the  Schol.  explains  it  by 
oavfHoriip,  which,  bv  the  testimony  of  Hesych.  and  Enstath.,  and  by  its  use 
in  Herod.  7,  41.  Polyb.  6, 25,  6  and  9.  11,  8,  4.  Pausan.  3,  36.  Joseph, 
117,  6.,  appears  to  signify  the  ferrule  with  which  the  lower  end  of  a  spear 
was  shod,  in  order  to  admit  of  its  being  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  defend  our  walking  sticks  with  a  similar  ferrule.  It 
was  so  called  from  some  rude  resemblance  to  the  tail  of  a  lisard,  or  of  a 
certain  fish,  and  hence,  also,  it  came  to  signify  a  thimble. 

As  to  the  /3aX<ivoi;,  we  learn  firom  our  SchoU  and  the  Sch^.  on  Aristopb. 
Vesp.  155.,  as  also  the  Greek  lexicographers,  that  that  word  denoted  aa 
iron  peg,  which  was  thrust  into  the  bar.  The  mode  in  which  the  thbg 
was  eTOCted,  the  SchoL  does  not  explain ;  and,  as  the  machinery  of  the 
antients  must  necessarily  be  imperfectly  comprehended  fay  us  of  the  present 
times,  it  is  not  made  very  clear,  even  by  Bredov.  and  (ioeller,  who  have 
done  most  for  the  elucidation  of  the  passage..  One  thing  is  manifest,  that  the 
main  instrument  of  security  was  the  fi6x^s,  or  bar  ;  and  the  object  was  to 
keep  this  firmly  in  its  place,  by  which,  whether  there  was  one  door,  or  a 
pair  of  folding  doors  (as  in  the  present  case),  the  same  purpose  woiUd  be 
attained.  Now,  one  end  of  this  bar  (which  was  of  massy  wood,  plated 
with  iron)  was  firmly  fastened  to  a  strong  staple  driven  into  one  of  the 
door-posts.  It  was  then  raised  and  drawn  across  the  door,  or  doors,  and 
let  into  the  other  post  by  a  niche,  or  groove,  made  to  receive  the  end  of  it. 
Then,  from  the  other  side  of  the  post,  and  exactlv  opposite  to  it,  was 
drilled  an  orifice  which  extended  to  the  whole  of  tne  bar.  Through  this 
orifice,  which  was  called  the  l^qXavoSdtnt,  was  introduced  the  /3aXavoc,  a 
peg  or  bolt,  which  extended  to  the  end  of  the  orifice,  and  also  ran  into  the 
end  of  the  bar,  which  had  a  hole  drilled  into  it,  for  the  purpose  of  re» 
eeiving  it.  Thus  the  bar  was  secured  in  its  place  by  this  bolt,  whicfa» 
moreover^  was  so  deeply  let  into  the  orifice,  that  it  could  not  be  dmwit 
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listened  to  the  bar  ^^^  the  gate  by  which  they  had  entered, 
and  which  alone  had  been  opened ;  so  that  neither  was  there 
any  outlet  that  way.  Being  thus  hunted  up  and  down  the 
city,  some  of  them  ascending  the  wall,  threw  themselves  over 
on  the  outside,  and  most  of  them  perished.  Others,  happen* 
ing  upon  an  unguarded  gate,  contrived,  unobserved,  to  cut 
through  the  bar  with  an  axe  which  a  woman  '^  supplied  them 
with,  and  made  their  way  out,  though  but  few  in  number ;  for 
they  were  soon  discovered.  Others,  as  they  were  wandering 
up  and  down  the  city,  were  butchered.  The  major  part  ^*, 
however,  and  such  as  kept  most  in  a  body,  threw  themselves 
into  a  large  edifice  ^^  contiguous  to  the  wall,  the  doors  of 


out  by  the  fingers,  but  required  a  certain  instrument  called  the  jiaXavdypay 
something  like  a  pair  of  pincers,  by  which  it  was  drawn  or  (to  advert  to  the 
metaphor  in  f^Xavdypa)  fished  out. 

Now  the  only  remaining  obscurity  in  our  author's  words  may  be  re- 
moved by  suppfyingf  what  he  should  properly  have  expressed,  xal  aifrb 
kKpaXun/  before  is  t6v  ftdx^ov,  as  in  a  kindred  passage  of  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
fiOO,  Kai  rfiv  fioKavov  tu^iaXki  iraXiv  tic  rhv  p,6xKov, 

^^  The  bar."]    Not  the  staple,  as  Hobbes  renders ;  nor  the  bolt,  as  Smith. 

13  A  wonmn.]  One  of  that  sex  which,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  has  ever  stood  forth  as  the  ministers  of  benevo- 
lence. See  a  highly  coloured,  yet  not  overcharged,  panegyric  on  this 
divine  trait  in  the  softer  sex  in  Park's  Travels,  also  in  Ledyard's  Travels, 
as  lately  edited  by  Soarks. 

'^  Major  part.}    Namely,  of  those  that  were  left. 

*^  Large  edifice,  oiKfjfia  fiha.]  What  sort  of  a  building  this  was,  the 
interpreters  are  not  agreed.  The  Schol.  thinks  it  was  a  tower.  But  the 
term  used  would  scarcely  be  suitable;  nor  were  such  so  large,  Pollux 
takes  the  expression  to  mean  the  prison  ;  a  sense  not  unfrequent  in  the 
Attic  writers;  on  which  euphemism  see  my  note  on  Acts  12,  7.  But  thus 
the  article  would  be  required ;  and  it  is  improbable  that  there  should  have 
been  a  large  prison  in  so  small  a  town ;  not  to  mention  that  the  gates 
being  open  is  adverse  to  that  supposition.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  it  to  have  been  both  a  tower  and  a  prison.  And  so 
Walch  and  Kuinoel  interpret  the  o'lKyfia  at  Acts  12,  7.  of  a  building  which 
formed  at  once  a  tower  of  the  wall^  and  a  prison ;  such  places,  Kuinoel. 
observes,  being  often  used  as  prisons.  Perhaps  he  might  have  better  said, 
"  guard  houses,  or  places  of  temporary  durance."  At  4,  47.  indeed,  we 
have  Ig  o'lKfiixa  fi'sya  ico^ciplav.  where  some  take  oiKujm  to  mean  prison ; 
but  there  we  have  the  same  difficulty  in  the  absence  of  the  article. 

I  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  interpretation  edifice,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  Diod.  Sic,  who  calls  it  oiKiav,  As  to  what  was  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  building,  nothing  can  be  determined.  It  was  probably  some 
public  building,  either  a  school-room  (thus  we  have  at  7,  29.  diiaffKoXtXov 
fdya),  or  some  municipal  hall.  It  was  not,  indeed,  usual  among  the 
antients  to  allow  private  houses  to  be  built  in  contiguity  with  a  city  wall. 
Yet  that  was  not  always  forbidden.  So  in  Livy  lo,  10.  we  react:  duo- 
«x  oppidanis,  quorum  erant  (sdificia  juncta  muro. 
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which  ^^  happened  to  be  open,  and  which  they  took  to  be  the 
city  gates,  and  supposed  there  was  a  ready  outlet  The 
Plataeans  seeing  them  thus  intercepted  and  caught,  deliberated 
whether  they  should  set  fire  to  the  building  and  bum  them  at 
once,  or  in  what  other  way  to  treat  them  J  ^  At  last,  both 
these,  and  the  other  Thebans  who  yet  survived,  wandering 
about  the  city,  agreed  to  surrender  themselves,  and  deliver 
up  their  arms,  to  be  treated  at  the  discretion  of  the  con*- 
querorJ®  Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the  Thebans  in 
Plataea. 

V.  But  the  rest  who  [according  to  the  previous  plan]  should 
have  come  up  en  masse  during  the  night,  to  provide  for  any 
adverse  occurrence  to  those  who  had  entered,  at  length  came 
to  their  assistance ;  especially  as  tidings  had  reached  them  by 
the  way  of  what  had  happened.  Now  Platsea  is  distant  from 
Thebes  about  seventy  stadia,  and  the  rain  which  had  fallen  in 
the  night  had  caused  them  to  proceed  the  slower;  for  the 
river  Asopus  ran  deep  ',  and  was  not  easy  of  passage ;  so  that, 
what  with  proceeding  in  the  wet,  and  what  with  the  difficulty 
of  passing  the  river,  tliey  arrived  too  late ;  their  companions 


16  The  doort  of  which,  ^c]  The  Schol.  and  the  commentators  enlarge 
on  the  distinction  between  rrvXai  and  ^vpai,  tiie  former  being  used  of  city 
gates,  the  latter  of  doors  of  private  houses.  Yet  they  should  have  included 
the  gates  of  royal  palaces,  as  in  Joseph,  p.  1092,  50.  And  they  might 
have  added  that  irvXat  is  almost  always  used  in  the  plural,  when  applied  to 
a  public  building.  I  say  almost,  for  I  have  noticed  two  exceptions  in 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  1,  483. 

As  to  the  irXriffiov  found  in  some  MSS.,  and  introduced  by  all  the  recent 
editors,  I  see  no  reason  to  adopt  it,  because  it  admits  not  of  a  satisfactory 
sense.  I  am  surprised  that  the  learned  editors  should  not  have  seen  that 
it  is  from  the  margin,  and  was  meant  to  supply  the  ellipsis  at  rov  riixovcf 
where  ix^fitvov  is  rightlyunderstood  by  Gottleber. 

>7  Or  m  what,  ^c]  This  mat/  be  a  euphemism  for,  ^  what  other  kinds 
of  death  they  should  put  them  to.'* 

^»  T\)be  treated,  ^c]  An  usual  formula  of  surrendering  at  discretion, 
(as  4,  69.  7,  85.  &c.)  in  which  I  would  subaud  tic,  which  is  supplied  by 
Alciphron  Epist.  J,  41.  irapi^CiKt  XPV<'^'  k  <^>  fi  dvHXy. 

>  Ran  deep,]  Literally  high.  Of  this  idiom,  which  has  been  neglected  by 
the  commentators,  the  following  examples  may  be  acceptable.  Herod.  8, 
138.  TTOTafib^  lf>pvti  fityag,  Plutarch  Ag.  3,  2.  ^^pvtf  —  fdyurrot  6  EifputraQ. 
Pausan.  2,  2,  3.  woXitg  pit,     iEsch^l.  Sept.  80.  pii  voXvg  wdi  Xtu^ — vp6^ 

tpoc  iTTirSra^  iroXt^f  ippii,     Appian  1,  236,  40.  6  Trorafjibc  Ijipvti  luyag, 
leph.  397.6  xtni&ppovQ  iroXifQ  i^pvfj,    Athen.  42.  A.  Ipp^  ik  rb  ^Siap  iWi^. 
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being  part  of  them  sUun,  and  part  made  prisoners.^  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  Thebans  understood  what  had  happened, 
they  formed  designs  against  mich  of  the  PlatSMins  as  resided 
outside  of  the  city  (and,  indeed,  there  were  both  persons  and 
moreable  property^  in  the  country,  inasmtich  as  the  blow 
came  upon  them  uneacpectedly,  it  being  a  time  of  peace),  in- 
tending that  such  as  they  might  take  should  be  hostages  for 
those  within,  if,  indeed,  any  should  be  yet  alive/  These, 
then,  were  the  designs  meditated  by  the  Thebans.  But  while 
they  were  deliberating  thereupon,  the  Plataeans,  suspecting 
that  something  of  that  kind  would  happen,  and  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  those  within  the  city,  sent  a  herald  to  the 
Thebans,  telling  them  that  they  had  not  dealt  jnsdy  towards 
them  in  what  they  had  done,  by  thus  attempting  to  seize 
their  city  in  time  of  peace,  and  withal  forbidding  them  to 
offer  any  injuiy  to  those  without ;  otherwise  they  themselves 
would  put  to  death  those  men  of  theirs  whom  they  held 
prisoners;  but  that,  on  their  evacuating  the  territory,  they 
would  restore  them  the  men.  This  the  Thebans  allege  and 
aver  that  the  Platieans  swore  to.^     The  Hataeans,  however, 


9  Made  prisoners.]  Literally,  detained  as  prisoners  t  for  that  is  implied 
in  ^wvrttfv,  such  as  were  preserved  in  battle,  becoming  prisoners.  Hence 
Zktyfmv,  which  properly  signifies  to  take  alive,  generally  denotes  to  make 
prisoner.  So  the  Latin  servus  means  properly  one  thus  preserved  in  war« 
and  consequently  become  the  slave  of  the  preserver. 

"^  Moveable  property.]  Such  is  the  general  sense  of  Koramctvi^,  though 
it  here  chiefly  denotes  household  furniture  and  utensils,  and  implements  of 
husbandry.  So  in  the  Pandects  cited  by  Steph.  Thes.  in  v.  i)  KuraeKtvi)  rw 
dypov,  and  if  xar  dypbv  <rrevi^. 

*  If,  indeed,  any,  ^c]  This  shows  how  little  they  relied  on  the  mercy  of 
the  Platssans.  llence  also  it  appears  that  they  had  only  learnt  (doubtless 
from  those  who  escaped  over  the  wall),  what  happened  Btjirst,  namely, 
that  many  were  killed,  and  not  any  thing  of  the  treaty  of  surrender. 

According  to  Diod.,  they  did  not  confine  themselves  to  designs,  but  put 
those  designs  into  practice,  killing  some  and  capturing  others,  and  filnng 
the  whole  country  with  ravage.    But  this  seems  very  improbable. 

*  Swore  to,  Biriiuoeav.]  The  to,  is  expressed  in  the  iw.  See  the  jmis- 
sages  adduced  by  Steph.  Thes.  in  v.,  to  which  I  add  the  following.  Appian 
9,  12,  90.  iirtfuoeav  rif  vofu^,  i.  e.  swore  to  observe  the  law.  Joseph.  256, 
42.  As  to'  the  seemingly  contradictory  allegations  of  the  two  parties, 
probably  the  Plataeans  had  promised  to  restore  the  men,  but  with  a  menUd 
reservation,  if  they  and  the  Thebans  could  adjust  their  differences.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  Plataeans  would  declme,  or  at  least,  avoid  an  oath. 
But  as  a  solemn  engagement  of  that  nature  was  generally  held  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  an  oath,  so  the  Thebans  regarded  them  as  haying  sworn,  and 
consequently  guilty  of  perjury  by  breaking  their  plighted  ftdih. 
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disown  that  they  engaged  to  immediatelj  restore  the  prisoners, 
but  only  if,  after  previous  treaty,  tbey  sb<H]ld  come  to  terms; 
and  as  to  iffwearingf  they  utterly  disavow  it. 

Upon  this  the  Thebans  retired  from  tbeir  territory,  without 
committing  any  violence.  But  the  Platseans,  after  having 
with  all  haste  removed  their  property  out  of  the  country  into 
the  city,  immediately  put  the  men  to  death.^  The  number 
of  prisoners  was  one  hundred  and  eighty,  among  whom  was 
Eurymachus^  with  whom  the  conspirators  had  held  cor- 
respondence. 

V  J.  This  done,  they  sent  a  messenger  ^  to  Athens,  and  gave 
up  the  bodies,  under  truce,  to  the  Thebans;  at  the  same  time 
r^ulating  afiairs  in  the  city  in  such  a  way  as,  according  to 
existing  affairs,  seemed  best.  Now  as  soon  as  the  Athenians 
had  been  informed  of  what  had  been  done  respecting  the 
Plataeans  S  they  immediately  apprehended  such  Boeotians  as 
were  in  Attica,  and  sent  a  herald  ^  to  Plataea,  enjoining  them 


*  Put  the  men  to  death.]  Here  again  Diod.  runs  counter  to  our  author 
saying  that  the  Thebans  received  back  the  men,  and  then  selling  their 
spoil  departed  honie.  But  whatever  might  be  his  authority  for  this,  it 
bears  on  it  the  face  of  falsehood.  For  had  such  been  the  case,  the  The> 
bans  would  have  had  no  reason  to  entertain  that  infuriate  animosity  against 
the  Plataeans  which  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but  their  blood. 
Whereas,  supposing  our  author's  account  to  be  true,  all  is  natural  enough. 
The  statement  of  Thucyd.,  it  may  be  observed,  is  confirmed  by  Demosth. 
contr.  Near,  and  Polysen.  Strat.  6,  19, 1. 

'  Euiymachus,]  Goeller  remarks  that  his  being  put  to  death  is  also 
mentioned  by  Herod.  7,  333.  And  he  refers  to  Creuzer  Ant.  Hist.  Gr.  p.  95. 
note,  and  Dahlman  on  Herod,  p.  40. 

»  Sent  a  messenger,  S^c,  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  >fr*/ 
messenger  sent,  it  appears  from  what  follows  that  one  was  forwardedjust 
after  the  entry  of  the  Thebans,  and  another  sent  off  after  their  defeat  and 
capture.    The  one  here  mentioned  was  the  tfnrd. 

«  Respecting  the  Piat(tmu.]  The  common  reading  is  irapd  rwv  UXaratdv, 
But  this  use  of  rrapd  is  doubtful,  and  the  sense  arising  not  so  suitable  to 
the  words  following  as  that  of  wtpi,  which  is  found  in  six  of  the  best  MSS., 
and  is  edited  by  Bekker.  This  reading  I  have  followed.  Poppo,  indeed, 
and  Groeller  cancel  the  preposition  altogether,  from  four  MSS.,  comparing 
c.  19.  rd  Ttav  ItnX^ovrutv  Btt€aiutv  yw6fuva.  But  the  authori^  for  that 
kind  of  reading  is  weak ;  and  the  passage  compared  is  not  of  the  same 
nature.  Besides,  granting  the  phraseology  to  be  correct,  the  sense  must 
be,  **  the  things  done  by  the  Thebans;"  which  is  the  very  same  as  that 
yielded  by  the  common  reading,  and  which  is  by  no  means  so  suitable  to 
the  words  following.    Ilapd  and  ircpc,  indeed,  are  perpetually  confounded. 

3  Herald]  It  seems,  then,  that  such  were  used  not  merely  in  communi« 
cations  between  states  at  war,  but  also  inr  peace ;  though  I  do  not  remember 
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not  to  proceed  to  any  extremities  *  with  the  Thebans  whom 
they  held  prisoners,  before  they  themselves  had  had  some 
consultation  upon  the  matter :  for  intelligence  had  not  then 
reached  them  that  the  men  were  put  to  death ;  the  first  mes- 
senger ^  having  left  the  city  immediately  on  the  entrance  of 
the  Thebans;  the  second,  when  they  were  already  defeated 
and  taken.  Of  the  subsequent  occurrences  they  had  no 
knowledge ;  and  it  was  under  this  ignorance  that  the  Athe- 
nians had  given  the  above  injunction.  On  his  arrival,  then, 
the  herald  found  the  men  put  to  death.  After  this^  the 
Athenians  went  on  an  expedition  to  Plataea,  introducing  corn 
and  other  provisions  ^,  and,  leaving  a  garrison,  carried  away 

any  other  instance.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  Heralds  were 
used,  like  our  government  messengers,  to  carry  messages  to  various  parts 
of  any  state  itself,  and  to  its  subjects.  So  at  l,  152.  the  Lacedaemonian 
Ephori  are  said  to  have  sent  a  herald  to  Pausanias  with  a  scytale,  **  Now 
Platsea  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Athenian  dominions,  and  therefore 
the  same  custom  was  used. 

*  Proceed  to  any  extremiHes.]  Literally,  **  not  to  take  any  further  mea- 
sures with ;"  an  euphemism  for,  not  put  them  to  death. 

*  Thefirtt  niestenger,  ^c]  See  supra.  No.  1.  Our  historian  has  here 
run  into  needless  obscurity,  by  not  marking  the  course  of  events,  espe- 
cially as  regarded  the  communication  with  Athens.  Even  the  explanatory 
sentence  which  follows  scarcely  effects  the  purpose ;  for  any  thing  like 
minute  perspicuity  he  seems  to  have  been  above,  and  whenever  he  descends 
to  it,  it  comes  ungraciously  from  him.  The  state  of  the  case  seems  to 
have  been  this.  The  first  messenger  had  set  off  immediately  on  the  cap- 
ture ;  the  second,  on  the  defeat  of  the  Thebans.  The  second  message 
arriving  before  any  reply  could  be  returned  to  the  first,  one  general  answer 
was  sent  to  both,  which  and  the  directions  did  not  reach  Athens  until  the 
men  were  put  to  death.  Then  a  third  messenger  was  sent  to  Athens,  to 
know  what  course  they  should  pursue  under  existing  circumstances.  The 
answer,  doubtless,  was  that  they  should  make  preparations  for  a  siege. 

6  After  this.]  What  Smith  could  mean  by  prefixing  yet,  to  which  there 
is  nothing  answering  in  the  original,  I  know  not.  The  fterd  ravra  is  merely 
a  formula  marking  subsequencv  of  action,  though  not  with  chronological 
exactness.  The  interval  could  not  be  very  long,  since  the  Athenians  would 
lose  no  time  in  putting  so  important  a  place  in  a  condition  to  stand  a 
siece. 

A  considerable  force  seems  to  have  been  sent,  in  order  to  convey  provi- 
sions, put  the  fortifications  in  order,  &c.;  and  then  a  small  part  of  it  was 
left  in  garrison,  far  too  small,  it  would  seem,  to  effect  the  purpose  in  view. 
For  they  could  not  but  expect  that  every  effort  would  be  made  by  the  The- 
bans to  take  it,  whose  enmity,  embittered  by  the  late  barbarity,  would  be 
unextincuishable.  That  enormity  was  doubtless  committed  by  the  mob,  at 
the  instigation  of  some  thorough-paced  democrats,  who  thought  that  bv 
this  step  they  should  effectu^y  prevent  any  political  connection  with 
Thebes. 

7  Brought  in  com,  (j-c]  The  translators  render,  "  victualled  the  place ;" 
as  if  the  Athenians  had  brought  proviBions  from  Attica ;  which  I  apprehend 
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with  them  the  least  serviceable®  of  the  men,  tdgether  with 
the  women  ^  and  children. 

VII.  After  the  occurrence  of  this  affair  at  Plataea,  by 
which  the  treaty  was  manifestly  broken,  the  Athenians  set 
themselves  to  prepare  for  the  coming  war;  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  their  allies  also  made  their  preparations ;  both 
parties  proceeding  to  send  embassies^  to  the  king  and  other 
powers^  among  the  Barbarians  from  whom  they  hoped  to 
receive  any  assistance,  and,  moreover,  contracting  alliances 
with  such  states  as  were  beyond  the  verge  of  their  power.^ 
By  the  Lacedaemonians,  orders  were  is$ued  to  those  who 
espoused  their  cause,  for  ships  to  be  made  (besides  those 
already  arrived  there  from  Italy  and  Sicily),  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  states  %  so  that  the  total  number  should  be 


was  not  the  case,  nor  would  it  be  necessary,  since  the  district  of  Platsea  would 
furnish  considerable  stores  for  so  small  a  garrison.  It  appears  fi*om  c.  5. 
that  the  Platseans  had,  on  the  retreat  of  the  Thebans,  brought  in  their  fur- 
niture and  moveables ;  and  now,  it  seems,  with  the  assistance  uf  the  Athe- 
nians, they  fetched  the  corn,  and  whatever  else  was  worth  removing.  So 
Diod.  says :  rA  Xomoi  riav  iiirb  rfjc  X^P^Q  KaTtKdfAnrav  tig  rijv  trdXiv, 

8  Least  serviceable.]  Or  least  fit  for  military  service.  This  expression 
occurs  in  l,  93.  and  Herod.  1, 191.  and  21 1.  Xen.  Hist.  7,  S,  18.  Diod.  Sic. 
6, 64.     And  so  the  Latin  writers,  iurba  inuiilis. 

9  The  women.]  And  yet  we  find  from  c.  78.  that  1 10  women  were  left. 
Thus  it  would  seem  that  only  the  least  useful  of  the  women,  too,  were  alone 
removed. 

I  Both  parties  proceeding  to,  4^.]  Though  the  sense  is  not  very  clearly 
expressed,  yet  it  is  plain  from  UATtpoi  that  Thucyd.  means  to  assert  the 
sending  embassies  to  the  king,  of  both  parties ;  for  Udrtpot  can  only  be  re-  ' 
ferred  to  fAiXXovrtgy  to  whicn  perspicuity  would  have  required  it  to  be 
brought  nearer.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  plain  that  the  punctuation  of 
the  editions  is  vicious.  For  /liXXovrcc  must  depend  both  upon  one  and  the 
other  irape<rKivdZovTo,and  a  comrna,  not  a  period,  ought  to  have  been  placed 
after  iroXc/i^trovrec*  It  is  strange  that  Bekker,  Goeller,  and  Dindorf  should 
not  have  seen  this.  Hack  had,  I  find,  a  better  notion  of  the  passage,  since 
he  places  a  colon  after  iroXtfiTiffovrtc, 

«  Other  powers.]  Who  these  were,  is  not  clear.  Probably  Thrace  and 
some  petty  barbarian  sovereignties  to  the  north  and  north  west  of  Greece, 
as  also  some  in  Italy,  the  king  of  the  Siculi  (in  Sicily)  and  possibly  CVzr- 
thage. 

^  Such  states  as,  4rcA  By  these  are  meant  the  Grecian  states  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  as  seems  clear  from  the  words  following. 

■•  Bt/  the  Lacedeemomansy  ^c^  There  are  very  few  passages  which  have 
occasioned  more  trouble  to  the  interpreters  of  Thucyd.  than  this.  There  is 
at  once  a  harshness  and  extreme  brevity  which  have  produced  no  little  em- 
barrassment ;  not  to  say  that  ^one  of  the  clauses  admits  of  more  than  one 
sense,  and  indeed  construction.    Under  these  circumstances  no  wonder  is 
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Ave  hundred  sail ;  also  for  each  to  raUe  a  certain  rated  amn 
of  money.     As  for  the  rest,  it  was  ordered  that  they  should 


it  that  there  should  be  a  variety  of  reading  (as  Acuct9aifi6vun  and  Acuctiat' 
fiovioiit  iiriTdx^fiffav  and  i7rBr6xhrj),$\nce  the  more  learned  librarii  were  at  all 
times  prone  (like  some  slashing  critics  of  modern  times)  to  get  rid  of  the 
difficulty  by  alteration. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  interpretation  of  the  passage,  it  cannot  be  exptcted 
that  I  should  detail  all  the  solutions  (generally  unfounded  and  abortive) 
which  have  been  devised  by  commentators  and  philologists.  However  to 
clear  the  way  to  ascertain  what  it  true,  by  showing  what  is  not  so,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  various  readings,  AoKt^aifiovioi  and  ivrirdx^n  &re  sup- 
ported by  very  slender  authority  ;  the  former  by  three,  and  the  latter  one 
of  the  worst  MSS.  These  readings,  however,  are  incomiiUnt  with  each 
other,  and  indicate  the  tufo  wa^s  in  which  the  passage  has  been  tampered 
with.  But  as  to  ifrtrdx^rif  it  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  objection  to  say,  that  it 
is  supported  by  only  one  inferior  MS.,  and  has  had  scarcely  a  single  advocate 
among  the  critics  since  the  time  of  Stephens.  As  to  Aocc^ouAovioc,  it  has 
never  been  supported  by  any  but  Gottleber,  and  cannot  be  admitted,  since 
then  IwtTox^tf^av  must  be  taken  in  an  active  sense.  Indeed  it  has  been 
long  agreed  that  the  common  reading  Aaxedaifiovloic  must  be  retained,  and 
taken  for  vir6  rStv  Acuctdaifioviiav,  like  the  Latin  ablative.  On  the  mode, 
however,  in  which  the  sentence  is  to  be  taken  the  critics  differ.  The  most 
important  question,  and  that  on  which  the  whole  difficulty  hinges,  is  what 
is  the  tuhject  to  JTri rax^i7<rav  ?  Now  there  are  few  readers  who  would  not 
at  once  say  vat)c,  since  the  word  is  so  situated  as  to  immediateljr  surest 
that.  But  this  very  natural  idea  has  been  scouted  by  the  critics  from 
Abresch  down  to  Goeller,  who  point  to  the  critical  canon  of  Phrynichus, 
ai  i/^cc  ip»c>  ohx  f^  vavg,  a6KoiKov  ydp.  Yet  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  what 
is  the  subject.  This  they  seek  \>y  repeating  some  word  from  the  preceding 
context.  Hack  takes  o2  raictivtav  l\6fuvoi  from  rote  roKcivoiv  ^X.  Herman 
(as  I  did  myself  formerly)  takes  lifmiaxoi  firom  the  preceding  o\  AoKfiaifiovioi 
Koi  ci,  ^^nfmxot.  Goeller  thinks  that  the  subject  '*  latet  in  w.  Kara  fuyt^ 
r&v  irSXtutv,**  Hack  also  proposes  to  supply  ovrou  But  that  is  far  too 
arbitrary  an  ellipsis  to  be  admitted ;  and  ttie  other  methods  are  too  harsh 
to  deserve  any  attention.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
run  counter  to  all  the  critics  except  Kistemacher,  and  reffard  vavc  as  the 
iubfect,  and  consequently  to  be  taken  as  a  nominative.  And  if  it  be  ob- 
jected, that  this  is  breaking  Priscian's  head,  we  may  answer,  that  one  Thu- 
cydides  will  make  fifty  Pnsdans !  But  if  it  be  necessary  to  suppose  our 
great  historian  always  attentive  to  such  minutiae,  we  have  only  to  suppose 
that  he  wrote  vHtSy  and  that  the  librarii  and  scribes,  little  acquainted  with 
the  canons  of  Atticists,  altered  it  to  the  common  vava;  which,  indeed,  has 
been  done  in  various  words,  at  least  a  thousand  times  elsewhere  in  our 
author. 

There  remain,  however,  some  further  points  in  this  passage  to  be  dis- 
cussed. It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  Utivuv  is  for  avraiv,  as  in  S,  U.; 
a  sort  of  (if  you  will)  grata  ne^ligentia  not  very  unfrequent  in  the  classical 
writers.  There  will  be  little  difficulty  in  referring  airov  to  Iv  AeunSaifiSvt, 
which  is  inherent  in  the  Acucidaifiovioic;  and  at  vxapxoitaav  must  be  sup- 
plied vavffi.  But  on  the  method  of  construing  the  words  following  k^ 
IroXmc  icai  SuccXiap  critics  are  not  equally  agreed.  These  are  by  most 
commentators  ref<?rred  to  the  preceding ;  but  by  Poppo  and  others  the 
words  following.  And  I  was  formerly  myself  of  this  opinion.  But  though 
such  expressions  as  ol  ^  r^c  7r6\ii»tc  are  put  for  voXirai,  and  occasionally  iff 
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keqp  quiet,  receiving  the  Athenians^  one  ship  only  ^  at  a  time, 
until  their  preparations  should  be  completed.     The  Athenians, 


is  BO  used  with  the  name  of  a  ctty  or  country;  yet  the  sense  thus  arising' 
will  not  be  very  apt,  since  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should 
have  made  the  Sicilian  and  Italian  allies  of  so  much  consequence.  Nor  is 
it  probable  that  all  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were,  as  they  will  thus  be  sup- 
posed to  be,  in  readiness.  Others  (more  properly)  connect  them  with  the 
words  following.  It  has,  indeed,  been  objected,  that  we  have  had  nothing 
mentioned  about  these  ships.  But  Diod,  speaks  of  them,  1. 12, 41.  in  these 
words  :  koI  roitc  xard  rj)v  ^uetXiav  k€u  IrcAiav  trvftfiaxovs  ^tairpiotivc&fiivoi 
^uucooiac  rpiTiptffiv  l-Knitav  jSoi^dcTv.  And  from  the  close  connection  which 
subsisted  between  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy  and  their  colonies  in 
Italy  and  Sicily,  it  was  likely  that  the  one  should  ask,  and  the  other  freely 
grant  that  aid  U)  their  parent  states,  those  of  the  same  race  (Doric)  which 
they  were  so  able  to  render.  That  Italy  was  well  provided  with  wood  for 
ship-building  we  learn  from  Appian,  1,300, 13.  koI  vavQ  flpyd^tro  voWdCf 
evXv\ov  Trie  *lraXiag  owrjc ;  Moschus  ap.  Athen.  206.  F.  xai  ri)v  fig  rt^v 
SXXtjv  ohpiiav  SXiyv,  H/vfikv  IK  'IroXtaf,  rfjv^e  i^  "^uctXlag;  Virg.  ^n,  11,  326. 
Bis  denas  Italo  texamus  robore  naves,  Seu  plures  complere  valent ;  jacet 
omnis  ad  undam  Materies.  That  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  states  were  suffi  • 
ciently  wealthy  to  build  considerable  fleets,  we  have  abundant  evidence. 
And  that  they  tUd  so,  we  know  from  the  Syracusans  soon  afterwards  doing 
this,  and  other  states  before  and  after,  mentioned  by  Diodorus. 

Thus  it  appears  that  rote  rdicfivwv  iXofjikvoic  must  be  taken,  not,  as  Poppo 
would  have  ttiem,  in  a  future  sense ;  namely,  **  those  who  should  take  their 
part,*'  but  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  present,  **  those  who  were  taking, 
or  had  taken,  their  part."  For  to  suppose  IXofi,,  as  Goeller  does,  a  daHvut 
commodi,  **  for  the  benefit  of  those,  &c."  is  too  arbitrarv  and  harsh  a  me« 
thod,  in  whidi,  indeed,  he  would  never  have  acquiesced,  had  he  not  been 
compelled  by  his  intepretation  of  vavg  IviTdx^rjaav  irouiff^ai. 

Thus  no  difficulty  of  interfrretation  remains.  But  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  roTc  tAkuvuv  Ao^.  is  to  be  referred  solely  to  the  confederacy  in 
Greece  proper;  while  the  irdvra  dpiBfwv,  total  number,  must  refer  to  both 
the  Italian  and  Sicilian  ships,  and  those  of  the  home  alliance.  Yet  even 
then  the  number  is  so  great,  so  much  greater  than  was  ever  furnished  or 
brought  into  action,  that  I  formerly  suspected  some  error  in  the  word. 
But  neither  the  MSS.  nor  any  passages  of  classical  writers  in  my  Collec- 
tanea o£fer  any  countenance  to  such  a  notion.  And  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
immane  ouantUm,  the /iiya  x^cuat  between  human  plans  and  their  esFectUion, 
we  may  uie  better  digest  this  clifficulty ;  and  the  wc  IcrofUvutv  plainly  shows 
that  that  number  was  the  one  contemplated,  or  ordered  in  the  same  vaunt- 
ing spirit  as  made  Buonaparte,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reifn,  demde  in  council 
on,  and  order  such  levies  as  were  never  raised,  nor  could  be  raised.  Nor 
are  we  to  infer  from  what  Diod.  says,  that  200  Sicilian  and  Italian  ships 
were  actuallpr  then  in  Peloponnesus,  for  the  tTrutrav  only  imports  that  tne 
Lacedaemonians  urged  them  to  send  that  number ;  unless  (which  is  not  im- 
probable) there  be  some  mutake. 

A  One  ship  onfy  at  a  time.]  This  was  a  caution  not  unusual  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  And  it  is  found  in  the  oration  of  Hermocrates  to 
the  Caroannaeans,  1. 6, 76.  Here  the  Schol.  is  wrong  in  supplying  fitrd 
KijpvKlov;  for,  until  they  were  actually  at  war,  no  Ktipv^  was' necessary.  So 
1, 65.  dy§v  icfifwiuiov.    The  Schol.,  however,  rightly  remarks  wc  ^p^  ^tXouc 
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on  their  part,  made  a  careful  survey  of  the  actual  ®  strength 
of  their  confederacy,  and  sent  the  more  frequent  embassies  to 
the  states  around  Peloponnesus,  Corcyra  and  Cephallenia, 
Acarnania,  and  Zacynthus;  perceiving  that  if  those  countries 
were  friendly  to  them,  they  might  securely '  carry  on  a  war 
around  Peloponnesus. 

VIII.  Indeed,  nothing  trivial '  or  confined  was  meditated 
by  either  side,  but  they  strung  themselves  to  the  contest*; 
and  naturally  enough :  for  at  the  beginning®  of  any  under- 
taking all  apply  themselves  with  more  than  usual  alertness. 
Besides,  there  was  then  a  numerous  body  of  youth  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  no  less  so  at  Athens ;  who,  from  inexperience^, 


«  ActualJ]  Literally,  exif/inff.  So  1,76.717V  hirapxovaav  ivvafuv  \  and 
3, 39.  irpbQ  toXq  virapxovffiv,  Hobbes  renders  it  presetU,  Smith  omits  the 
word. 

7  Securely,]  Bt^aiutQ.  I  cannot  quite  acce^  to  the  construction  of 
Coray  and  Goeller,  who  take  ptiaiktc  with  <pi\ui ;  though  the  passage  they 
cite  (3, 10.  KoXijg  (T0((r(  ^iXiov)  gives  some  countenance  to  tne  opinion. 
There  was  need  to  draw  the  bonds  of  friendship  closer  with  all  these 
states,  though  already  well  inclined  to  the  Athenians.  The  Corcyreans 
were  not  friends  of  long  standing,  or  who  had  received  such  powerful  as- 
sistance as  to  claim  any  great  return  of  service. 

>  Nothing  trivial,  4rc.]  It  is  strange  that  the  learned  commentators  have 
nothing  to  remark  on  this  passage,  which  has  been  imitated  by  so  many 
classical  writers;  ex.  gr.  Lucian Nigro,  t.  1, 43.  fiucpbv  oifKiri  oihv  Ittivow ; 
Plutarch  in  Eumen.  c.  12.  oidkv  in  fiucpbv  iXirt^wv;  Plutarch  Cic.  18. 
oiSkv  ovv  kirevSei  fwcpdv  6  A.  ^  &(TtjfiOv;  Appian,  1,  536,  10.  ^cai  ftuzphv  ohdkv 
Iv^vftovfisvoc  'EXXijffwovrtov  iirffu^  and  1,  794.  oi/Skv  afiucpov  Suvoiiro;  Ar- 
rian  E.  A.  7,  l,  6.  ovre  fiixpov  n  kcU  ^ccvXov  imvdtiv  AXsKavBpov;  Joseph. 
686,25.  fiuepbv  oi/Siv  lirevon;  Xen.  Cyr.  6,  2^  4.  7rap€(TK€vaiero — wc  ^^ 
&vifp  oifUv  tTjiixphv  ImvoSfv  wpdrrtiv;  Zosim.  1,  44, 5.  Livy,  2, 49.  nihil 
medium,  nee  spem  nee  curam,  sed  immensa  omnia  volventium  animo ;  and 
7, 39.  nihil  medium — aut  imperium  et  honorem  aut  mortem  denunciantes. 
See  also  30, 33.  HoratEpist.  1, 12,  5.  nil  parvum  capias,  et  adhuc  sublimia 
cures.  Hence  is  illustrated  a  passage  of  iEschyl.  Theb.  348.  o()T€  futov, 
ovr  loQv  XEkififikvai,,  where  the  words  Cv/ifoXet — ex^cv  are  parenthetical^ 
and  exegetical  of  diadpofifv.  And  ovr  i<Tov  is  put  per  litotem.  Supply 
dKKd  fitil^ov»  Aekififikvcu  is  for  XtKifjiftivoi,  by  the  figure  Trpdf  rb  <Triiia^ 
v6fuvov, 

«  Strung  themselves,  4rc.]  Or,  prepared  to  put  forth  their  whole  strength. 
In  ippiovrai  there  is,  as  in  Kparcuovtr^rai  at  1  Cor.  16, 13.  and-npin  stren^h 
from  pyrt,  to  string,  an  agonisiic  noetaphor.  The  term  signifies  to  string 
one*s  nerves,  and  thus  excite  oneself  to  any  undertaking. 

=)  At  the  beginning,  ^c.]  So  1.  1,1 40.  Kaiirtp  ddufg  roi>c  &vBpwirovg  oh 
ry  avry  hpyy  &vaTrfi^opkvovQ  ri  troXifiiiv,  Kai  iv  ry  ipytfi  Trp6,O(T0VTaQ, 

■>  From  inexperience,]  Here  the  Schol.  aptly  adduces  the  adage :  yXuct^c 
iLTTiiptfi  TToXifiog.  Similar  passages,  probably  written  with  a  view  to  this, 
are  found  in  Liba^.  Orat.  732.  D.  where  we  have  l^  ifiovXiag ;  Appian, 
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eagerly  caught  at  the  war.  The  rest  of  Greece,  too,  was  all 
.eager  with  expectation*  on  the  two  principal  powers  thus  en- 
gaging^ in  combat.  Many,  too,  were  the  prophetical  saws 
told  about,  and  many  the  oracles  ^  pronounced  by  the  oracle- 


2,  267,  60.  where  occurs  IK  iirtiplac;  Arrian  E.  A.  5, 27, 15.  where  occur» 
Sid  t6  &7rtipa<rTov,     I  would  for  aTrdpatrrov  read  d^Tniparov, 

*  All  etiger  with  expectation.]  Namely,  waiting  to  see  the  event. 
Hobbes  and  Smith  render,  *'  stood  at  gaze,  in  suspense."  The  passage  is 
imitated  by  Joseph.  1025,  42.  1108, 31.  Philostr.  V.  Ap.  8, 15.  and  8,  21. 
See  also  Appianr,  3,  326.  Agathias  ap.  Snid.  in  fterkutpa,  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant. 
328,  3.  Lycurg.  C.  Leocr.  152,43.  Plutarch  Demosth.  18.  Philostr.  V.  Ap. 
7, 33.  Joseph.  1 168, 20.  where  I  would  cancel  Iv,  Justin,  1. 3,  2.  init.'  An 
ample  body  of  critical  matter  on  the  ratio  tignijicatioms  of  this  word  and 
fUTtiapi}^t(f^aim2iy  be  seen  in  my  note  on  Luke  12, 29. 

•  Engaging.]  Literally,  meeting  together,  KwiovfTiHv,  This  use  of 
Kwtkvai  is  found  not  unfrequently  in  the  classical  writers ;  as  Polysen. 
4, 5, 13.  The  phrase  seems  formed  on  the  Homeric  (II.  K- 120.)  Iq  fikaov 
kftj^rkpiav  ft€fiawre  fidxi(r^at, 

7  Prophetical  saws — oracleSy  3fc.]  The  distinction  here  made  by  the 
Scholiast  and  most  critics  is,  that  by  \6yta  we  are  to  understand  oracles  in 
prose,  by  xpri<T}ia\y  those  in  verse.  Now  though  this  distinction  is  not 
always  observed  by  the  later  writers  (as  Philo  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  Arrian  E.A. 
7, 16,9.,  also  Aristoph.Eq.  796.), ^et  it  seems  here  to  have  place;  and  it  is 
■  usually  observed  in  the  earlier  wnters,  who  use  \6yiov  to  denote  the  pre- 
diction of  a  soothsayer,  xp^^l^^s  ^^^  oracle  of  a  god.  So  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
799.  hpa  rb  xP'it^'  ^<^  ^^7*'  ^  irepaivtrat,  are  fulfilled.  See  also  Appian 
E.  H.  2,3,14.  Such  predictions  might  be  either  in  prose  or  verse;  but 
were  usually  in  the  latter,  as  the  xpv^'f^ot  were  generally,  if  not  always. 
So  that  Dio  Cass.  431,  66,  and  273,  64.  has  wrongly  confounded  the  two 
terms  by  writing  (in  imitation  of  this  passage)  XSyui  navrdia  nitro. 

Towards  understanding  the  nature  of  the  \6yia  there  is  a  highly  impor- 
tant passage  in  Aristoph.  Eq.  1000.  seqq.  where  Demus  (the  people)  thus 
addresses  Cleon : — "  What  have  you  got  there  ?"  Cleon.  **  Aoyia,  Dem, 
^  What  all?**  Cle,  **  D'ye  wonder?  aye,  by  Jove,  and  I  have  besides  a 
chest  full.**  AllatU,  "  And  I  a  garret  and  two  lodging-rooms  full.*^  Dem, 
**  Come,  let  me  see — why  whose  can  ever  these  prophecies  be?"  Cle, 
**  Mine  are  Bacis's."  Dem,  "  And  whose  are  your's?  AIL  "  Glaucus's, 
the  elder  brother  of  Bacis."  Dem,  **  But  what  are  they  about?"  Cle, 
•*  About  Athens,  about  Pylus,  about  you,  about  roe,  about  all  sorts  of 
things:*  Dem.  **  And  what  are  your's  about?"  All.  «*  About  Athens^ 
about  lentils  —  about  the  Lacedtpfnoinans  —  about  fresh  mackerel— ^ about 
those  in  the  market  that  deal  out  flour  by  short  measure — about  you-^ 
about  me."  Dem.  "  Come  now,  and  read  me  them."  Ge.  **  Hear,  then, 
and  pay  attention  to  me.'*  On  which  both  Cleon  and  Allant.  give  speci- 
mens of  these  \6yia,  which  are  very  curious,  and  all  in  heroic  metre.  By 
the  prefatory  words  of  these,  it  appears  that  they  were  prophecies,  but 
purported  to  have  been  suggested  by  Apollo ;  and  they  are  called  xP'lf^^' 
See  also  the  Pax.  1070.  seqq.,  where  the  Schol.  treats  of  this  Bacis,  calling 
him  a  xPV^f^^^og. 

Finally,  there  are  three  passages  of  the  classical  writers  which  especially 
illustrate  this  of  our  author,  as  describing  the  very  same  turbulent  and 
highly  excited  state  of  things  as  subsisted  on  the  present  occasion.  Eurip« 
Heracl.  400— »6.  U6\ig  r  iv  SirXoit,  (T<ftaytd  d*  yroifiafffiiva  'EfrrriKiy,  aig  xP^ 
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singers  ®,  both  in  the  states  going  to  war  and  in  the  rest* 
And,  moreover,  a  little  before  these  events  took  place,  Delos 
had  been  shaken  by  an  earthquake,  which  had  never  before 
happened  in  the  memory  of  the  Grecians,^     Hence  it  was 


ravra  rsfivnT^cu  ^fwv.  0i;»|iroXeTrai  ^  darv  fAavriuv  ^iro,  Tpoirciid  t  Ix^pwv, 
KOi  n6\ei  amrnpia,  Xpiyoyuav  ^  tioi^o^c  tr&vroQ  lie  2v  frwoXiffac,  'HXfy^a,  icai 
jSl^iyXa  Kal  Kacpvfjifikva,  \6yia  irakaui,  ryUyj  ffwnpui;  where  I  must  observe 
the  \6yui  naXaid  gives  great  confirmation  to  the  reading  priorum  for 
fiiorum,  in  a  kindred  passage  of  Virg.  iEn.  1.  4, 464.  Multaque  prsterea 
vatum  praedicta  priorum  TerribUi  monitu  horrificaot.  Polyb.  3, 112,  8. 
irdvra  ^  »lv  rd  nap  airroiQ  Xeyta  iraffi  rort  dul  CTOfxaTo^f  <rtjfuui»v  Sk  cat  Tspd~ 
tmv  nav  fdv  Upitv^  7ra<ra  S'  r^v  oitcia  irXripriQ ;  Appian,  2,  115.  Stifiara  rd  ydp 
SXoya  fToWoXg  ivkviim  irepi  UXijv  'IroXiav.  Kcd  fiavrtvfiCLTiity  vakauov  Ivi^ 
^o€4arkpi»tv  Ifivrifiovivov.  There  is  al9o  a  similar  passage  in  Dionys.  Hal,, 
Ant.  472,  29. 

8  Oracle-singers.]  The  word  vpijtfyioXoyoc  denoted,  1.  like  xP^^t^f^^ 
votes,  one  who  pronounced  oraoles  in  verse,  pretending  to  have  tnem  from 
divine  revelation.  Thus  Pollux,  1, 14.  joins  the  terms  /iavrcTc,  ^efffjutvTfXg^ 
Xpi7(rfi^^oj,  xpfl<^f^o\6yot£ ;  and  so  Herod.  1,62.  and  8,96.  xpn^'/w^^yoc— 
Kc  XP^  rdh ;  also  Livy,  I,  55,  idque  cecinere  vates.  It  denoted,  2dlv,  one 
who  recited  or  r^n^(for  that  seems  to  have  been  the  way  in  which  they 
were  uttered)  the  prophecies  of  others.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  sense  in 
Xen.  Hist.  5, 5, 3.  So  xpn^V^^^^^xn^  ^^  Lycoph.  1419.  3dly.  it  denoted  one 
who,  though  he  might  not  pretend  to  direct  revelation,  yet  recited  and  in*  * 
terpreted  either  orades,  or  the  **  vatum  prcedkta  priorumJ*  Such  are  the 
XpnofJ^&v  doiiois  in  Euripides;  see  also  Herod. 7, 142  and  143,  Now  there 
were,  we  find  from  Aristoph.,  many  such  impostors  at  that  time,  and  in  full 
credit  and  practice.  It  was  quite  a  trade.  Thus  in  the  Aves  960.  a  xio*l<^ 
fioXdyog  is  brought  on  the  stage  thus : —  Pisth,  "  Who  are  you  ?"  Chresm,. 
«*  Who  ?  why  an  oracle-singer."  Pisth,  "  Then  go  to  the  devil ! " 
Chresm,  ^  O,  my  good  sir,  set  not  liehtly  by  divine  things !  There  is  a  pro- 
(xoi7<y/j6c)  of  Bacis,  which  plainly  speaks  with  reference  to,  «c." 


low  low  and  sordid  a  class  of  people  these  were,  appears  from  Aristoph. 
Pac  1047,  Tryg,  **  Whoever  can  that  fellow  be?*'  Serv.  «*  Why  wnat 
a  strutting  braggadocio !  he  is  surely  a  prophet*^  ^rW^*  "  No,  by  Jove,^ 
but  it  is  Hierocles."  Serv,  "  Aye,  I  warrant,  he  is  the  orade-sin^,  he 
frpm  Oreus.  What  now  will  he  say  to  the  treaty  V  Tryg.  "  It  is  plain 
that  he  will  set  his  face  against  this  reconciliation."  Serv,  *'  No,  he  wont 
^-  he  has  only  come  hither,  allured  by  the  scent  of  the  sacrifice."  Then 
the  xp)7<^M<$Xoyoc  joins  them,  and  soon  puts  in  for  a  share  of  the  roast-meat» 
and  spouts  some  oracles  of  Bacis.  Ox  this  notable  class  was  even  Cleoa 
himself,  who  mieht  be  said  to  be  xp^<rfjLo\6yoc  in  chief.  So  in  Aristoph.  Eq. 
61.  it  is  said  of  him,  fiet  $k  xPV<'f'^ovg.  ^ly  6  yipwv  onCvXXi^— •rlxvq*' 
7r£7roijjr«t,  "  has  made  it  his  trade." 

Finally,  it  appears  from  Herodotus  (7. 6.  xP^^V^*^y^^  ««*  ^*^^r^v  XP^" 
fji&v  r&v  Mov<raiov.)  that  there  was  a  yet  lower  class  of  these  xp^M^'Xoyoi ; 
and  as  the  preceding  were  the  Sidropheis,  or  master- wizards,  so  these  were 
the  Whachums,  or  under- strappers,  who  used  to  hawk  about  oracles  or  pro%^ 
phecies,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  consult  and  fee  them,  and  whom 
they  assisted  in  applying  the  oracles  to  circumstances  and,  persons. 

^  A  little  before,  S^c]  There  is  here  a  seemingly  point  blank  contra- 
diction between  Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  6,  98.,  who,  speaking  of  the- 
tiroe  of  the  Persian  war,  says :    ^^Xo^  lictvn^^,  itQ  thtyov  ol  ^Xwt^  Kot 
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sftid,  and  indeed  .it  seeitied  td  be  ^  a  prognostic  of  the  events 
which  were  afterwards  to  take  place.  Whatever  else,  too, 
happened  of  a  similar  nature,  all  was  anxiously  scrutinized. 
Now  the  good-will  of  the  generality  inclined  by  far  the  most 
to  the  Laeedasmontans  ^^,  especially  as  they  had  previou^y 


Wp&ta  Kal  ^trrata  fitxpi  ifuv  otUT^tiira,  He  then  adds,  that  ft  was  h  prog- 
nostic of  the  events  that  were  about  to  take  place,  which  were  so  great 
that  it  was  nothing  surprising  that  Delos  should  suffer  earthquake,  though 
formerly  unshaken.  And  he  se^ms  to  think,  that  thus  was  fulfilled  an 
oracle,  namely,  Ktvfi<ria  Sk  Kal  A^Xoj',  ^KivfjTSv  itip  lovtrav.  Now,  Wassd 
settles  the  matter  by  supposing,  that  Thucyd./orgo^  the  former  earthquake. 
**  A  non  laudabUe  crimen,  remarks  Wesseling,  '*  from  which,  at  that  rate, 
not  even  Herodoiui  will  be  exempt ;  for,  how  could  he  say  that  that  had 
been  the  first  and  last  up  to  his  time,  when  it  is  clear,  from  7,  157,  133, 
&c.,  that  he  lived  some  Way  into  the  Peloponnesian  war.''  Wessel.  would 
reconcile  the  two  authors  by  taking  the  6Xcy^  irpSTtpov  in  a  somewhat  lax 
flense,  so  as  to  miderstand  it  of  the  earthauaKe  at  Delos,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus.  But  it  is  truly  remarked  by  Valcln.,  "  that  that  happened  about 
seventy  years  before,  and  such  a  period  could  not  be  called  a  little  be/ore. 
And  how  oould  an  event,  that  took  place  so  long  before,  be  thought  a 
prognostic  of  events  so  distant  ?  "  He  (rightly,  I  think)  takes  the  words^ 
«^  Xhfovtn  A^Xtoi,  to  show  that  the  earthquake  rested  on  the  authoritv  of 
the  Delians  only,  and  was  not  felt  by  the  other  Greeks ;  and  that,  thereforei 
Tfaucydides  gave  no  credence  to  it,  though  such  appears  from  Pliny,  4,  12. 
Macrob.  Saturn,  3, 6.,  and  other  antients,  to  have  been  a  commonly  re- 
deived  opinion.  Here,  it  may  be  observed,  as  elsewhere  more  than  oi\cey^ 
our  author  tacitly  marks  his  dissent  from  Herodotus.  For  no  one  can  com- 
pare the  two  passages,  and  doubt  for  a  moment  that  Thucydides  had  that 
passage  of  Herodotus  before  him.  As  for  the  credit  of  Herodotus,  who. 
Westing  thinks,  misht  be  convicted  of  forgetfulness,  it  is  enough  to 
reply,  with  Valckn.,  that  the  words  /xixpi  ifuv  can  only  be  meant  of  the 
period  token  he  pvbUthed  his  histor}*,  which  was  probably  Some  years  before 
this  earthquake.  I  would  add,  that  though  the  former  earthquake  seems 
to  have  been  commonly  believed  to  have  happened,  yet  it  may  not  have 
been  universally!  for  I  find  Pindar  (who  lived  long  after  it)^  in  the  frag- 
ments of  an  ode  to  Delus,  p.  32.  frag.  2.  Ed.  Heyne.,  calls  Delus  x^ovSc 
rhptia^  &Kivi\Tov  xkpaQ ;  and  describes  it  as  founded  on  adamantine  pillars 
of  solid  rock. 

Here  one  may  remark  on  the  wonderful  phenomena  respecting  the 
island  in  question,  which  ^as  at  first  a  floating  one,  and  afterwards  mott 
immoveable.  This  I  would  refer  as  a  problem  for  the  consideration  of  natu- 
ralists. 

9  Seemed  to  be*]     Here  our  aothof  shows  his  usual  scepticbm.    He 

Sants  it  seemed  to  be,  but  he  will  not  say  that  it  was  a  prognostic,  as 
erod.  7,  142,  1.  ifiriutrtpa  yi\p  rwv  wporipufv  Hal  tjv  Kai  iSoKtt,  £i7/i^vai 
is  for  ojifuiov  dvai,  to  he  a  pretext,  or  omen.  So  UriXutin  for  fijXov  Jfv  2, 
50.,  and  so  Ap|>ian,  2,  624  and  17.  Arrian,  E.  A.  7,  24, 1.,  all,  probably,  imi- 
tated from  this  passage.  So  also  Plutarch  Coriol.  38.,  and  Syll.  14.  s.  f* 
And  so  Tpoiriiuaiviiv  in  Herod.  6,  27.  Hence  may  be  defended  the  com- 
mon reading  in  Xen.  Hist.  5,  4,  1 7.  kcU  olutviZovTo  nvfg  (rtjfiaivnv  irpb  rStv 
/uWSvrwy. 

•0  IneRned  hyfar,  S;c,'\  Such  seems  clearly  to  be  the  sense,  though  the 
reading  has  been  not  a  little  controv^ed.    All  the  editions  up  to  Cot<a 
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given  out  that  they  meant  to  restore  liberty  to  Greece.  All, 
too,  both  individuals  and  states,  felt  excited'^  to  cooperate 
with  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  both  by  word  and 
action.  Every  one,  too,  thought  the  business  there  flagged 
where  he  might  not  himself  be  present.^^  Such  was  the 
animosity  which  the  generality  entertained  towards  the  Athe- 
nians ;  partly  from  a  desire  to  be  released  from  their  domina- 
tion and  partly  through  fear  lest  they  should  be  subjected  to 
it.  Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  preparation,  and  such  the  dis- 
position to  which  they  were  animated. 

IX.    Now  Ihe  confederates  which  either  .party  brought  to 


tleber's  have  kiroUit  which  that  critic  altered  to  Iwyv^  from  many  MSS. ;  and 
in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  Stephens,  Abresch,  Reiske,  Bauer,  and 
others.  This  was  also  adopted  by  Haek>  But  Bekker  and  Goeller  have 
recalled  the  old  reading.  As  to  las',  authority,  there  is  nearly  the  same 
for  both  readings;  and  Abresch  and  Goeller  allege  four  passages  of  Dio 
Cass.,  which  favour  I'^oia  (nain^ly,  Plutarch  Cces.  ri  vphc  iKtivov  titvola 
rStv  iroXXwv  kwouX.  Appian,  2,  1^.,J,  41.  2,20.  2,  716.  Arrian  E.  A.  2,  2, 
5.,  all  close  imitations  of  the  present  passaged  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  not  easy  to  decide  which  is  the  true  reaaine.  Goeller,  indeed,  appeals 
to  4, 12.  kirl  iroki*  ydp  irroiti  rijc  doKris,  &c.,  and  Lucian  Dial.  D.  6.  But  the 
turn  of  those  passages  is  somewhat  different.  The  sole  point,  therefore, 
that  can  strike  the  balance,  is  the  comparative  aptness  of  either.  Now, 
that  BTryu  may  have  the  sense  of  bend,  verge,  incline  lo,  b  certain.  What 
apt  sense  iTroUi  can  have,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  Goeller  expUuns  it, 
effectum  habere  in  alrquem.  But  though  that  signification  is  suitable  enough 
to  4,  12.  and  the  passage  of  Lucian,  yet  it  is  not  so  to  the  present.  And  it 
is  in  vain  to  urge  that  liroUi  should  be  adopted  as  being  the  more  difficult 
reading ;  for  even  that  critical  canon  has  many  exceptions.  It  certainly  is 
not  applicable  in  cases  like  the  present,  where  two  readings  are  strikingly 
amilar,  of  which  one  is  a  common  and  the  other  an  uncommon  word.  In 
that  case  the  latter  is,  for  an  obvious  reason,  to  be  preferred.  Now  here, 
both  propriety  of  language  (for  verbs  of  motion  take  an  accusative  with  a 
preposition  denoting  end  or  tendency),  and  critical  probability,  are  in 
favour  of  Ifryn,  As  to  the  authorities  (otherwise  strong)  of  bio  Cass. 
Arrian,  and  Plutarch,  they  are  neutral,  for  it  is  equally  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tertainty  what  the  true  reading  of  those  passages  may  be. 

» •  Excited.]  Or  zealous.  For,  as  the  Schol.  observes,  the  matter  is  not 
of  strength,  but  zeal. 

i«  Every  one  thought,  <$•£•.]  Here  the  commentators  aptlv  compare  a  kin- 
dred passage  at  4,  14.  I  add  the  following  imitations  from  tne  classical 
writers :  —  Dionys.  Hal.  555,  39.  kuI  rb  vuefv  Udfrrov  irap'  iavrtfl  ftovi^ 
n!^kfievov,,  and  618,  16.  Koi  rb  vucfv  oit  irap*  dXXov  riva  ^  irap'  lavrbv  Hicaffroc 
n^kfitvoc.  Livy,  1.  30,  9.  in  quo  quisque  cessasset,  prod!  ab  se  solutum 
omnium  rebatur.  Hence  is  illustrated  an  obscure  passage  of  Arrian,  E.  A. 
3,  9,  16.  iv  Tt  Ty  ko^  iavrbv  tKatrrov  icai  rb  nav  fiifivria^ai  ^vyKivdvvivov  re 
dufXovfiivrj,  koi  di  kirifuKiiag  Uirovovfuvtf*  KwopSroinivov,  With  respect  to 
the  feeling,  it  is  perfectly  natural. 
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the  war  were  these.'  Those  of  the  Lacedsemonians  were 
these  —  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesians  within  the  isthmus, 
except  the  Argives  and  Achseans,  who  were  upon  terms  of 
amity  with  both.  Of  the  Achaeans,  the  Pellenians  alone,  at 
first  took  part  in  the  war ;  but  afterwards  all  the  rest.  Out 
of  Peloponnesus,  there  were  the  Megareans,  the  Phocians, 
the  Locrians%  the  Boeotians,  the  Ambraciots,  the  Leucadians, 
and  the  Anactorians.  Of  the  above  a  naval  quota  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Corinthians,  Megareans,  Sicyonians,  Pellenians, 
Eleans,  Ambraciots,  and  Leucadians ;  a  cavalry  force  by  the 
Bceotians,  the  Phocians,  and  Locrians.  The  rest  of  the 
states  furnished  infantry.  This,  then,  was  the  Lacedaemonian 
confederacy.  That  of  the  Athenians  comprehended  the 
Chians,  Lesbians,  Plataeans,  the  Messenians  at  Naupactus, 
the  greater  part  of  the  Acamanians,  the  Corcyreans,  the 
Zacynthians;  also  some  other  states  which  were  tributary^ 
in  various'*  countries  —  as  the  maritime  part  of  Caria,  and 
Doris  "^j  adjacent  to  it,  Ionia,  the  Hellespont,  the  regions  of 
Thrace*;  the  islands,  such  as  were  situated  between  Pelopon- 
nesus and  Crete,  towards  the  east,  namely,  all  the  Cyclades 


»  ^ow  the  confederates^  S^c,y  For  a  much  fuller  account  of  the  two 
confederacies,  see  the  Dissertation  on  the  state  of  Greece,  civil  and  military, 
prefixed  to  this  work. 

<  Locriani,'\  This  is  certainly  too  general  j  and  it  must  be  limited  and 
explained  from  Diodor.  1. 12,  42.,  who,  in  his  list,  assigns  to  the  Lacedae- 
monian alliance  most  of  the  Locrians  who  lived  opposite  to  Euboea  (i.  e. 
the  Locri  Opuntii  and  Epicnemidii,  all  of  whom,  however,  are  assigned  to 
the  Lacedaemouians  by  roppo),  and  of  the  others,  the  Locri  Ozolse,  the 
Amphisseans. 

3  Also  some  other,  ^c]  So  it  b  requisite  to  render  the  words,  and  not, 
as  Hobbes  and  Smith,  ^*  and  Other  stat^  tributary;"  for  thus  the  preceding 
states  will  be  included  among  the  tributary/  ones,  contrary  to  fact. 

*  Various.']  Or  numerotts.  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  To<ToX<rSt^  which 
Hobbes  renders  those,  and  Kistem.  •*  those  (following.)" 

»  Dotis.]  This  consisted  of  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Cos,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Cntdus,  or  Triopium. 

<>  The  regions  of  Thrace,^  In  the  phrase  tA  liri  Op^i^c  is  to  be  supplied 
XwpuK.  So  Acts,  8,  I.  Hard.  tAq  x^paq  rfjc  lovialag.  And  Aristoph.  Pac. 
382.  rd  itri  Op^KfiQ  j^utpta.  This  was  a  short  way  of  signifying  the  parts  of 
maritime  Thrace,  which  had  been  colonised  by  the  Athenians.  It  is  strange 
that  Bekker  should  have  put  the  rd  in  brackets,  since  it  is  necessary  to  the 
phrase.  And  though  it  is  omitted  in  seven  MSS.,  yet  that  is  of  little 
weight,  the  omission  of  a  word  in  such  circumstances  being  frequent. 
Besides,  it  can  be  proved  to  have  been  in  the  text  at  the  time  of  Libanins, 
who  refbrs  to  thb  passage  in  his  oration,  p.  494*  D. 
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except  Mdus  and  Thera.^  Of  these  the  Chiang,  Lesbian^ 
and  Corcyreans  fnrnisbed  a  naral  quota;  the  resC  infantry 
and  money.  Sudi  was  the  confederacy  of  either  party,  and 
such  their  req>ective  state  of  preparation  for  the  war« 

X.  The  Lacedttmonians,  immediately  after  the  afiair  at 
Plataea,  sent  round  orders  to  the  states  ^  throughout  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  the  confederacy  beyond  it,  to  get  their  forces  in 
readiness,  and  to  proride  such  necessaries^  as  woukl  be  likely 
to  be  wanted  for  a  foreign  expedition,  with  a  view  to  an 
irruption  into  Attica.  And  when  all  things  were  ready  on 
either  side^  at  the  time  appointed^  two-thirds  *  [of  the  men 


7  Namely f  all  the,  ^c]  The  words  vijoot  '6<fai  —  dvi<Txovra  involve  some 
cfifficuky.  Portus  renders,  ^et  insularum,*'  ice;  Fiobbes  and  Smith, 
**  aaU  all  the  other  Cydadea."  But  that  will  leave  little  or  no  neamnff  t6 
the  preceding  clause;  for  if  we  except  these  ^clades,  there  is  no  island 
between  Peloponnesas  and  Crete  (for  as  to  C7ythera,  it  was  a  LacecUe* 
m^nian  one).  The  Schol.  would  remove  this  diffiouUy  by  placing' a  conmfti;^ 
afler  lUXowowricrov,  and  then  repeating  the  <^aai  after  Kp^rijc  Bat  that  is 
doing  violence  to  the  construction,  and  will  require  Ivrbg  to  be  taken  in 
the  unheard  of  sense  attached  to.  In  hhott,  the  translators  and  the  Seho(. 
are  plainFy  in  an  error,  which  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  supplying  an 
et,  or  and,  witho'Jt  authority.  As  there  is  no  conjunction,  it  should  seem 
that  our  author  did  not  mean  to  add  another  article  to  the  lasty  but  raiher 
to  ({ualify  and  define  the  one  preceding,  which  was  somewhat  vague.  It  is 
plain  that  the  islands  between  Peloponnesus  and  Crete  to  the  eastward,  are 
the  Cyclades,  among  which  some  of  the  Sporades  seem  included.^ 

The  dKKai  before  KvKXd^tg  is  omitted  in  one  MS.;  but  it  is  qiute 
afi|reea1)le  to  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  language,  though  it  may  be  dispensed 
with  in  our  own,  and  in  the  French ;  and  thus  it  is  passed  over  by  Gail. 

»  To  the  states,]  The  words  rale  7roX«cri,  which  tne  translators  omit^  are 
tor  be  taken,  per  trajectionem,  with  TrtpitjyyfWov ;  thus,  wtp,  raXg  icoKio^ 
Kurd.  ITfX, 

•  Necessaries,]  Mueller  (in  a  learned  work  on  the  Dorians),  here  cited 
by  Goeller,  is  otopinion  that  each  one's  proportion,  whether  of  necessaries 
or  money,  had  been  before  fixed,  beyond  which  no  one  was  bound  to  con- 
tribute. Thus  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  their  quota  then  to  be  defined. 
The  quantum  both  of  money,  equipments,  and  necessaries  to  be  brought  by 
dl  had  been  before  settled,  so  that  the  army  might  be  collected  together, 
perfectly  equipped,  at  a  short  warning,  namely  at  the  time  appoint^  (as  it 
u  here  said). 

5  By  each,]     'Ec^erroic  is  for  virb  Uatrratv,  and  Trdvra  is  understood. 
'  *♦  iime  appointed,]    Namely  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  issued  the 
orders  for  their  assemblage.    (Schol.) 

*  TSvo-thirds,]    This,  Uioogh  it  may  seem  large,  was  an  usual  proportion^ 


*  It  is  about  twchre  years  since  1  fbrmed  the  above  view  of  this  passage ;  and 
I  feel  satisfaction  in  seeing  it-supportjed  by  the  opinion  of  Hackj 
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able  to  .bear  arms]  from  each  state  assembled  together  at  the 
isthmus;  and  when  the  whcde  force  had  been  collected  toge- 
ther, Archidamus,  the  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  com- 
manded in  this  expedition,  having  convened  ^  the  commanders 
of  all  the  auxiliary  states,  and  officers  who  were  highest  in 
rank  or  estimation,  addressed  them  to  the  fiaUowing  pur- 
port:— 

XI.  ^^  Peloponnesians  and  allies,  many  are  the  expeditions^ 
both  in  and  out  of  Peloponnesus,  which  our  fore&thers  made ; 
nor  are  the  elder  among  us  destitute  of  experience  in  war  ^  t 
yet  never  have  we  taken  the  field  with  a  larger  force  ^  than 
the  pi*esent  However'',  we  are  now  proceeding,  numerous 
and  brave  as  our  forces  are,  against  a  most  puissant  state.  It 
is  therefore  incumbent  on  us  to  show  ourselves  not  inferior  to 
our  ancestors,  and  not  to  &11  short  of  that  glory  we  hatve 
already  acquired^ :  for  by  this  very  movement  the  expectation 


(see  3,  15.  et  aUbi)  and  hence  we  may  account  for  the  exceedingly  large 
airnies  sent  forth  by  the  Grecian  states  in  proportioii.  to  their  size. 

The  ellipsis  here  is  not  unusual ;  and  yet  its  force  has  often  been  mis- 
taken by  editors^  no  one  of  whom  has  adduced  the  pUna  IocuAk  That  is, 
indeed,  very  rare;  but  it  occurs  in  A|>pian  2,  S71, 19.  ir  rpmtr  rd  S{f^  fupti. 

The  force  from  which  these  two-thirds  were  draughted  (no  doubt  by /(i<)» 
was  not  from  Uie  wl|ole  of  the  aduk  males,  but  from  those  within  the  age* 
tor  foreign  Mermce,  which,  I  think,  did  noi  exceed  45.  The  whole  number, 
as  Plutarch  tells  us,  amounted  to  60,000. 

0  ConveuetL]  Laterally,  conves^  to  be  present  For  iropcTym-  nHut' 
not  be  taken  with  cL^toKoyutrdrovt^  as  is  done  by  almost  all  the  trans^ 
lators  and  commentators,  but  with  (vncaXMsay,  as  Gfottleb.,  Hack,  and- 
Goeller  have  seen.  The  trt^eiio  is  common  ;  and  in  vaki  does  Bauer  urge 
that  it  is  pleonastic  and  fn^id ;  for  many  tcajcctios  are  pleonastic,  and 
ternn  frigid.     Besides  to  join  it  with  HUoK^  wovld  make  bad  Greeks 

Here  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  deference  between  the  custom  of 
the  Athenians  and  the  Lacedsmonians  in  defivering  such  speeches.  The 
Liacedsemonians,  we  see,  as  following  the  Aristocratical  form  of  govera*^ 
ment,  delivered  them  only  to  a  chosen  few ;  the  Athenians,  at  profinsing 
the  democratical,  to  the  army  at  large.    See  6,  68.  7,  61  and  66, 

1  DeslUute  of  ejfperiettce  in  war.]  They  had,  about  fifteen  years  beforei 
partaken  in  the  war  with  Athens,  which  preceded  the  thirty  years^  treaty. 

ft  Larger  force*]    The  translators  wrongly  reader,  "  so  large  a  forcet'^ 

^  However.]    ^ch  is  the  sense  of  aXXa  icai, 

4  Fall  $hori  oft  4^.]  Literally,  **  be  inferior  to  ourselves-  in  res^t  of 
the  gbry,"  ftc. ;  for  S&^tiQ  is  governed  of  tviKa  understood,  which  si^nifiea 
quod  aUmet  ad.  The  translators  all  take  the  iolr^  to  denote  the  opinion  of 
the  world.  But  the  sense  I  have  adopted  seems  moreapponte^  and  is  (I 
find)  supported  by  Qail;  thaugb  hit  version  ^  inf^eurs  k  notre  propre 
^oire»    IS  too  idSoaiolical  and  tfammeUed. 
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is  raised,  and  the  attention  fixed  upon  us,  of  all  Greece; 
which,  by  its  enmity  to  Lacedaemon,  bearing  good-will  to  us, 
wishes  that  we  may  accomplish  what  we  design.*  Highly, 
therefore,  does  it  behove  us  —  though  we  may  seem  to  ad- 
vance with  a  powerful  and  well-appointed  force,  and  may  feel 
very  sure®  that  the  enemy  will  never  come  to  action  with  us 
—  not  on  that  account  the  less  cautiously  to  pursue  our 
march ;  but  for  every  one,  whether  commander  of  a  state 
quota^,  or  private  soldier,  to  constantly  expect,  as  far  as  regards 
himself  ^  to  encounter  danger  :  for  uncertain  are  the  events 
of  war,    and   often   from   some   trivial   circumstance^,   and 


s  Bearing  good^miU,  ^c]  The  whole  of  this  clause  is  by  no  means  easy ; 
but  the  sense  seems  to  be  that  which  I  have  assi^ed.  The  difficulty  centers 
in  rrpaKai  TffiaQ,  &c.,  how  to  connect  which  the  interpreters  are  not  agreed. 
Abresch  and  others  connect  those  words  with  Trpockx^i  rt^p  yvwfiijp.  But 
this  savoiu*8  too  much  of  the  harshness  of  Abresch's  constructions  to  be 
admitted.  Gottleb.  rightly  unites  them  with  ivvoiav  Ixovtja,  in  which 
Hack  says,  **  latet  voluntas  et  studium  alicui  salutare."  The  truth  is  that 
the  phrase  tvvoiav  ix^vaa  must  be  tacitly  repeated ^er  dilogiam,  in  a  cognate 
sense,  with  the  irpakai,  &c.  I  say  cognate  ;  for,  in  the  first  instance,  it  will 
signify  (to  use  our  common  idiom)  well  wishing;  in  the  second,  simply 
wishing  or  desiring,  which  is  implied  in  the  other. 

*  May  feel  very  sure,  ^c.]  At  actpoKiia  voXKr)  iXvai  (in  which  the  Greek 
and  English  exactly  correspond,  safe  being  familiarly  used  in  the  same  sense), 
roust  be  supplied  doKfi  from  the  preceding  doKovfuv.  See  Schneider  on  Xen. 
Hist.  As  to  iX^iiv,  which  Goeller  would  have  altered  to  i^lXeiv,  without 
more  MS.  authority  scarcely  any  authoritv  could  justify  the  change; 
since  it  is  so  plainly  an  alteration  devised  for  ease;  though,  in  fact,  it 
occasions  more  dimculty,  for  iX^ilv,  or  some  such  verb,  must  then  be 
supplied.  But  none  can  be  supplied  without  violating  the  principles  of 
ellipsis,  certainly  not  x<«'P«'»'>  which  Goeller  would  supply  from  whatfoUows! 

The  ri  signifies  at  all.  And  riva  is  not  to  be  taken  with  kivSwov,  but 
belongs  to  xPV*  and  signifies  each  one, 

7  Commander  of  a  state,]  i.  e.  of  the  quota  furnished  by  that  state.  So 
C.  10.  Toi)^  (TTpaniyoijc  rdv  wdXiwv,  Hobbes  and  Gail  take  it  to  mean, 
"  each  one  of  every  state.*'  But  this  would  yield  a  frigid  sense,  and  destroy 
the  antithesis. 

8  As  far  as  regards  hims^.]  Literally,  for  his  own  part.  For  fikpog  must 
be  supplied.  So  Plutarch  romp.  70.  rCiv  filv  woXK&v  iwitricoTrnro,  tKatrroQ 
rb  Koh'  iavTov,  See  also  Arrian  E.  A.  3,  1 5,  5.  Now  this  is  said,  that  each 
may  bring  the  danger  home  to  himself,  and  not  (as  is  adverted  to  supra  1, 
141.)  feel  a  groundless  persuasion  that  he  shall  somehow  escape  the  worst, 
but  accordingly  be  on  his  guard,  and  prepare  for  the  worst. 

0  From  some  trivial  circumstance,  Sfc]  At  kK  6\iyou  something  must  be 
understood.  Portus  supplies  manu ;  Abresch  and  Gottleb.  Kaipov,  But  I 
prefer,  with  Kistemm.,  Trpav/mroc,  which  is  confirmed  by  1.  5,  108.  See 
the  commentators  on  Livy,  1. 31.  sub  init. 

The  truth  of  this  observation  is  verified  by  all  the  detailed  accounts  both 
of  ancient  and  modern  times,  by  which  we  find  it  has  occasionally  happened 
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through  choleric  impetuosity,  attacks  are  made.  Often,  too,' 
has  it  happened  that  the  lesser  force,  inspired  with  cautious  ap- 
prehension, has  better  resisted  the  greater  [than  one  equal  in 
numbers  might  have  done'^];  inasmuch  as  these  have,  from 
contempt  of  their  adversary,  made  their  attack  unprepared. 
Whereas  it  behoves  men,  when  on  hostile  ground,  to  be  in* 
deed  bold  in  their  plans  and  purposes,  but  in  the  execution  of 
them  to  make  their  preparations  as  if  they  were  afraid.*' 
For  thus  may  they  feel  the  most  courage  in  advancing  on 
their  foes,  and  be  the  most  secure  of  any  attack  from  them. 

^^  Neither,  again,  are  we  proceeding  against  a  state  so 
destitute  *^  of  power  to  defend  itself,  but  one  amply  provided 
with  all  the  means  for  resistance;  insomuch  that  we  ought 


that  some  insignificant  person  on  the  outskirts  of  the  army,  by  rashly 
commencing  hostilities,  has  unwittingly  led  to  even  a  general  engagement. 

'*  A  leu  force,  S^cS  Goeller  refers  to  a  passage  of  Isocr.  Areopag. 
adduced  by  Dionys.  Hal.  de  C.  V.  p.  562.  Schafer,  by  which  this  of  our 
author  is  extremely  illustrated.  As  to  the  sense  of  the  passage,  it  is  not 
well  expressed  by  the  translators,  chiefly  from  their  not  apprdiending  the 
force  of  idiomatical  terms,  and  perceiving  that  after  ofiuvov  some  clause  is 
to  be  supplied,  to  complete  the  sense.  AtdidQ  and  diciorac  are  not  to  be 
taken  so  much  offeew  as  that  quick  apprehensive  caution  which  descries 
danger  afar  off)  and  provides  against  it.  In  Std  rd  ysvttr^ai  the  construction 
is :  ?id  rb  (avro{)g)  (ari)  KarwppovovvTagy  dTrapaoKtvovc  ykvttJ^m,  The  pas- 
sage is  imitated  by  Herodian  8,  3,  11.  troKKaKiQ  ydp  teal  6\iyoi  vXiidvun/ 
irepdyovTo,  xai  SoKOvvnc  dtr^iyiorkpoi  Kc^tiXov  tovq  iv  wroXrixj/H  dv^peiag 
fuiZovoc.  Similar  sentiments  may  be  seen  also  in  Thucyd.  2,  89.  and 
Eurip.  Arch.  frag.  10.    On  this  contempt  of  a  foe  see  1,  122.  and  the  note. 

>  >  It  behoves  men,  <$'<?.]  A  most  admirable  maxim  for  all  entrusted  with 
military  command ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  faculty  of  acting  upon  which 
will  greatness  be  attained. 

The  sense  I  have  assigned  to  yvu}fiy  is  a  very  usual  one  and  is  recjuired 
bv  T<f  ipy(p»  That  assigned  to  Stdidrag  is  confirmed  by  the  following  imita- 
tion in  Dio  Cass,  p.32,  81.  r<i  ^^  wpajcrta  Iv  rtp  ^apaovvrai  SuaKdmi'  icai  Hjv 
itax^ipicr*^*^  avTtiv  atg  Kai  ^eSuag  itrouTro,  So  also  Thucyd.  6,  54.  rdc  furd 
f6€ov  TrapaffKivde  d(j^dXi<fr&T0VQ  vofAUravrag,  Dio  Cass,  also  has  the  present 
passage  in  view  at  516,  21.  where  itdi6rtac  and  ^apfjovvnag  are  opposed. 
There  is,  too,  a  similar  pithy  maxim  in  Onosander,  p.  110.  ^€og  ydp  ivKaipoQ, 
dff^aXtia  Trpoptj^riQ,  KaratftpSvriaig  &Kaipog,  e^rcvi^vXfvroc  roXfUf.  See  also 
Procop.  559,  5.  I  must  not  omit  to  observe  that  our  author  seems  to  have 
had  in  mind,  Herod.  7,  49.  21.  dvrjp  dfi  ovru)  dv  ett;  dpurroQ,  d  ^ovXtvofitvoc 
fikv,  dpputdhi,  irdv  iiriXiyofitvog  iriiattj^ai  xpnf^fh  ^^  ^^  "^V  *P7V  ^p«o^C  ««»7» 
See  also  Hom.  U.  15,  563,  and  Soph.  Aj.  1098.  and  also  two  lone  and 
interesting  passages  of  Dexippus  p.  9.  B.  and  11  C.  Corp.  Hist.  Byz.  Paris, 
which  I  shall  dte,  for  the  purpose  of  emendation  and  explanation,  in  my 
edition. 

»»  So  destitute,  ^c]  This  use  of  o^r<a  after  a  negative  is  elegant.  So 
Plat.  665.  E.  TToXXo^v  re  Kai  oh  ^{fXovg  vvv  oiirwc. 
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fully  to  expect  them  to  oome  to  action  with  us :  and  tf  they 
be  not  now  in  motion,  80  long  as  we  are  not  arrived-^  yet 
they  will  be  so  when  they  see  uft  in  their  country,  ravaging 
and  destroying  their  property.  fFor  indignation  cannot  but 
inflame  all  men,  when  they  see  thanselves  with  their  own 
eyes*^  suffering  unusual  ^^  injury.  And  [remember]  those 
who  are  the  least  under  the  control  of  reflection  are  the 
most  readily  hurried  by  passion  into  action.  Now  that  this 
should  be  the  case  with  the  Athenians  is  very  probable;  since 
they  think  it  right  that  they  should  rule  over  others,  and  in- 
vade and  ravage  the  territory  of  their  neighbours,  rather  than 
see  their  own  thus  dealt  with.  As,  therefore,  we  are  to 
engage  with  so  considerable  a  state,  and  must  gain  the 
greatest  honour  or  disgrace  to  our  forefathers  and  to  our- 
selves from  the  events  of  the  contest,  according  as  they  shall 
turn  either  way  —  follow  wherever  you  may  be  led  ^\  esteeming 
order  and  watchfulness  above  every  thing  ^^,  and  be  quick  to 
hear  and  prompt  to  obey  your  orders.'^     For  be  assured  that 


IS  See  themselves  wUk,  4*0.]  Ev  &fificunv  6pfv  is  an  emphatic  expression 
occurring  in  the  best  writers,  from  Homer  to  Aristides.  Out  of  much 
critical  matter  destined  for  my  edition,  I  will  only  observe,  that  7rp6 
6/AfidTuv  is  very  rare.  An  example  occurs  in  Lycoph.  251.  dntura  Bk  x^^ 
irpoiffAfi^Tutv  ifnovfjtivfi^  also  v.  82. 

1 »  Unusual,  dv^kc,]  This  word  is  called  harsh  by  Pollux,  5, 145.  But 
it  is  used  not  only  bv  our  author,  but  by  Sophocles,  Xenophon,  Josephus» 
Dio  Cassius,  and  others.  Pollux,  therefore,  must  have  had  in  view  some 
uncommon  sense  of  the  word,  which,  however,  mav  arise  rather  from 
what  is  implied,  than  actually  inherent  in  the  term.  Thus  here  the  notion 
of  insult  is  implied.  It  is  expressed  at  Xen.  Ath.  5,  5.  d^^ic  ii€pifffia.  There 
is  also  an  implication  in  the  gloss  of  Hesych.  dti^iic,  dyptoc* 

»*  Gain  the  greatest,  ^rc.)  Literally,  carry  off.  The  dS^av  is  to  be  taken, 
like  fame,  in  a  middle  sense,  both  for  good  and  evil.  The  words  Iw 
dfi^repa  are  exegetical. 

>^  Wherever  you  may  be  led.]  The  S^iy,  edited  by  Bekker  and  Goeller, 
is  confirmed  by  Xen.  Hist.  4,  6,  2.  lirofu^a  '6Tcy  &v  ifyrie^Sf  and  5,  5,  36. 
The  rtc  answers  to  the  French  oti,  and  our  one.  It  is  employed  through 
modesty ;  the  speaker  (who  is  here  addressing  officers  only)'  meaning  him- 
self. There  is  a  similar  passage  in  Lesbonax,  174,  27.  XP^^^*  ^XV  ^7<^ 
iwdSav  j^y^rot  tiq  Ini  roifg  wcXifjiiovc.  On  this  whole  passage  there  is  much 
apposite  matter  to  be  found  in  Onosand.  p.  30.,  where,  for  i'lravadiomc,  I 
conjecture  iKav, 

'7  Esteeming  order,  ^c,  above  every  thing.]  11  tpi  irdwo^  wotoiffitvou  The 
commentators  do  not  notice  this  phrase,  which  is  rare,  and  is  of  neariy  tlie 
same  sense  as  (though  a  stronger  expression  than)  •jnpi  ttXciotou  tt.  Dionys. 
Hal.  Ant.  352.  13.  imitates  the  passage  by  K6<rfiov  cat  ^vXam^v  ^vXdrrotrrig, 

18  Qtdch  to  hear  and,  <Jc.]  Td  vapayyiXK6fiiva  d|c(i*£  Stx^^t*^^  The 
term  dkxw^M  happily  comprehends  the    two  significations  inherent  in 
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it  is  the  most  imposing  spectacle,  as  well  as  the  best  safegaafid, 
for  great  numbers  to  be  seen  observing  one  and  the  same 
order/'  ^^ 

XII.  Having  thus  spoken,  Archidamus  broke  up  the 
assembly;  and  first  sent  Melesippus  son  of  Diacritus,  a 
Spartan,  to  Athens,  to  try  whether  the  Athenians,  seeing 
them  on  the  road,  would  be  more  inclined  to  give  way  to 
their  demands.  But  they  would  not  admit  him  into  the  city, 
nor  grant  him  any  access  to  the  public  assembly:  for  the 
opinion  of  Pericles  had  previously  prevailed,  to  receive  no 
herald  or  embassy  from  the  I^cedaemonians  after  they  had 
set  forward  on  the  expedition.^  They  therefore  sent  him 
away  without  admitting  him.  to  a  hearing,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  gone  from  their  confines  ^  that  very  day.^     They  further 


dtcoviiv,  namely,  to  hear  and  to  obey.  And  ^^oic  may  be  acommodated 
both  to  the  natural  sense  (as  in  ifischyL  Suppl.  883.  e  conj.  Schutz,  Inii 
oifK  Akoviic  6ii>  T&v  ifidv  Xoyutv,),  and  the  jSguraiwe  one.  The  phrase,  bUnK 
iiV'  rd  v<iptyyeXX6iitva,  is  used  by  Arrian  Tact.  p.  17.  and  64.  71,  ,75. 
(where,  for  i^iioc  hxtchat  rd  Middfuva^  I  conjecture  o.  S.  r.  i  KBiB6fuva^ 
mven  out.)  Similar  expressions  occur  in  Paus.  10,  25,  5.  Appian,  1,  469. 
Arrian  E.  A.  5,  9,  15.  Procop.  21,  57.,  and  often.  The  whole  passage  is 
closely  imitated  by  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  165,  51.  And  so  Liyy :  **\xtim» 
primU  intenti  essent  ad  imperia  accipienda"  where  the  in^rinds  corresponds 
to  the  ntpi  iravrbc  of  Thucydides.  Nor  can  I  omit  to  notice  a  similar,  and 
very  striking  passage  in  Joseph.  1125,  45.  (where  he  is  speaking  of  the  mi- 
'litaiy  discipline  of  the  Romans,)  dU^ai  ii  dKoal  fikv  TrapayykXfiatnv,  6^et^  di 
aijfuioiCt  ipyoiiQ  Bk  X^P^Q* 

>'  It  it  the  most  imposing,  ^c]  We  must  here  subaud  xpfif^t  which  is  sup* 
pHed  by  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  250.  (in  a  passage  imitated  ^m  this)  KoXbv  fdv 
XPnfM  iroXXal  xoXtlc  /**^  xP*^/***"**  yvwfiy.  So  also  Xen.  Cyrop.  5,  5,  57. 
^Ttin-avTO —ydp  A.<r^Xi<rTaTov  tlvat  Kal  p^arov  (I  conjecture  Kai  dpurrop,  the 
words  &pi9Tw  and  fi^trrov  being  often  confounded)  t6  buon  tivai  rcHc  ^roXc- 
fiioiQ.  One  may  here  brine  to  mind  the  saying  of  Sallust :  **  fortissimum 
quemque  tutissimum.^  But  especially  apposite  is  JSschyl.  Theb.  210. 
irtt^apxia  yap  itrrt  rifc  tifvpaKlac  fi4/rrip,  yvvcu^  tfiitriipOQ, 

«  After  they  hady  4-c.]  The  Schol.  and  Smith  supply,  '*  against  them.** 
But  that  is  not  necessary ;  and  the  sense,  *'  as  long  as  they  were  in  the 
field,"  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  words.  Yet  it  may  be  implied;  and,  in- 
deed, what  follows  seems  to  confirm  it. 

This  passage  is  referred  to  by  Aristid.  250.,  who  took  AoKtSmfA&viatv  and 
iUerpanvfjiivunf  for  genitives  absolute. 

*  Ordered  him  to,  4^0.]  So  Eurip.  Med.  274.  «l7rov  (jubeo)  y^c  ^?« 
wtpav  —  'jrptv  dv  et  yaiaq  rtpfiSvutv  tKta  ^aXut, 

^  That  very  day.]  i.  e.  before  sun-set,  as  it  is  paraphrased  by  Arist.  1, 
250.  This  order  was  not  uncommon.  I'hus  it  occurs  m  Dionvs.  Hal.  Ant. 
1,  505.  Appian,  1,  527.  Herod.  5,  51.  Eurip.  Suppl.  469.  The  dvai.  {f>e\ 
of  Thucydides,  explains  manere  in  a  similar  passage  of  Livy,  1.  25,  5. 
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desired^  the  Lacedsemonians  to  first  retire  to  their  own  terri- 
tories, and  then  send  an  embassy,  if  they  wished  in  fiiture  to 
transact  any  business  with  them.  They  also  sent  with  Meli<- 
sippus  some  guards  ^  that  he  might  hold  no  communication 
with  any  one.  On  reaching  the  borders,  and  being  about 
to  part  from  them,  he  said  thus  much  —  "  That  that  very 
day  would  be  the  commencement  of  numerous  calamities  to 
the  Greeks  %"  and  then  departed.  On  his  arrival  at  the 
camp,  Archidamus,  having  leaiiit  that  the  Athenians  would 
not  yet  make  concession  —  then,  indeed^,  broke  up  his  encamp- 
ment, and  proceeded  forward  into  their  territory.  As  to  the 
Boeotians,  they  furnished  their  quota  in  aid  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  in  korse%  and  with  the  rest  of  their  forces  went  to 
PlatsBa  and  ravaged  the  territory. 


missumque  lictorem,  qui  ex  urbe  educeret  eos,  atque  eo  die  manere  extra 
fines  Romanos  juberet.    See  also  Li  v.  2,  38. 

^  Desired.]  This  must  be  taken  from  UkXtvov.  At  (rpkrtpa  must  be  sup- 
plied 5pwz,  from  the  preceding  op<uv.  And  '6pta  occurs  just  after.  Thus, 
also  Spca  yriQ  is  found  in  the  historians. 

!>  Guards.]  This  also  was  usual  in  such  a  case,  as  we  find  bj  Livy,  above 
cited. 

<>  That  very  day  would,  ^c]  This  passage  has  afforded  abundant  matter 
for  imitation.  Thus,  Appian,  2,  270,  S4.  riBe  ri  iifikpa  fuy&hav  *PfofiaioLc  dp^M 
KOKutv.  Sallust.  Jugurth.  p.  71.  ilium  diem  —  maximarum  serumnarum  ini^ 
tium  fore.  Liban.  Orat.  p.  1.  A.  and  S84.  C.  Dionvs.  Hal.  449,  17.  Dionys. 
Hal.  Ant.  715,  S6.  Plut.  Caes.  (at  the  crossing  of  the  Rubicon)  Plutarch 
Tit.  Gr.  8.  Theophyl.  Sim.  79.  A.  Pausan.  7,  10.  The  words  seem  to  have 
been  had  in  view  by  Aristoph.  Pac.  436.  t{fx<^f^a  ri^v  vvv  rffikpav  "EXXijcnv 
dpKai  Tram.  iroKK&v  KayaBQv.  They  are  also  referred  to  by  Aristid.  2, 522. 
Possibly  our  author  might  have  in  mind  Herod.  6,  67.  rifv  iirttpiarfimv  rav^ 
Ttjv  dpUiP  AflK*"*  fivplrfc  KaKortfrog,  ^  fivplfje  eifdcufAoviijCf  and  5,  97.  aitrtd 
dk  €d  vUg  dpx^  kokwv  lykvovro  ''£XXi|<n  rt  Kai  (3ap€dpoun, 

7  l^hen,  kideed.]  Such  is  the  sense  of  o^tio  ^i),  of  which  I  shall  give 
copious  examples  in  my  edition. 

"  Furtdthed  their  auota,  ^c]  There  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  the 
words  of  the  original,  on  which  the  commentators  have  omitted  to  touch. 
Smith  renders :  ^  sent  their  (juota  of  foot,  and  their  horse,  to  join  the  Pe- 
loponnesians  in  this  expedition."  And  Gail :  "  avoient  donne  aux  Pelo- 
ponn6>iens  une  partie  de  leurs  gens  de  pied  et  toute  leur  cavalerie."  The 
question  is,  what  is  meant  by  the  fupoQY  The  Schol.  says,  it  was  the  two 
before  mentioned.  But,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  what  can  the  words  Kai 
Toi>c  iTTvrkaQ  mean  ?  Did  they,  then,  furnish  cavalry  besides  the  two-thirdi 
of  infantry  ?  If  so,  what  can  the  article  have  to  do  ?  But,  we  find  from 
c.  9.,  that  they  furnished  cavalry  only.  Therefore  this  latter  clause  can 
only  be  exegetical  of  the  former ;  and  the  Kai  must  have  the  sense  nempe^ 
on  which  see  Lex.  Xen.  Of  course  a  comma  must  be  put  after  the  Kai,  A 
similar  mistake,  indeed,  respecting  a  clause  exegetical,  has  been  noticed, 
supra,  c.  9.    I  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  in  the  case  oC4ho8e  states 
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XIIL  While  the  Peloponnesians  were  yet  assembling  to- 
gether at  the  isthmus,  or  were  on  their  way  thither,  and 
before  they  had  penetrated  into  Attica,  Pericles  son  of  Xan- 
thippus,  being  commander-in-chief  of  the  Athenians  (in  con- 
junction with  nine  colleagues),  as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained 
that  the  invasion  would  take  place,  suspecting,  that  as  Archida- 
mus  happened  to  be  connected  with  him  by  the  bond  of 
hospitality  ^  he,  either  through  private  courtesy,  or  by  the 
order  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (from  a  desire  to  bring  Pericles 
into  reproach  and  odium  \  as  they  had  before  demanded,  on 
his  account,  the  expulsion  of  the  polluted),  might,  in  some 
measure ^  leave  his  estates  untouched;  he  therefore,  in  a  public 


vvhich  furnished  cavalry,  we  must  noi  suppose  that  they  contributed  two- 
thirds  of  the  men  able  to  bear  arms,  because  there  could  not  have  been 
easily  found  horses  to  mount  them.  May  we  suppose,  that  the  horses  and 
accoutrements  were  taken  in  lieu  of  a  certain  proportion  of  in&ntry  ? 

'  Connected  by  the  bond,  4*0.]  "  This"  says  Smith  ^  was  sacred  and  inviolable 
amongst  the  antients.  It  was  a  necessary  exertion  of  humanity,  at  first, 
from  the  want  of  inns  and  lodging-houses,  and  was  frequently  improved 
into  friendship."  It  may  be  observed,  that  this  hospitality  might  be  exer- 
cised towards  a  private  individual,  orto  an  ambassador  from  a  state.  In  the 
former  case,  as  m  that  of  Archidamus  and  Pericles,  it  was  a  private  and 
particular  connection  and  bond  ;*  in  the  latter  (as  in  that  ot  Alcibiades, 
who  was  the  public  host  of  Lacediemon)  it  was  of  a  public  nature.  For  as 
the  connection  between  the  great  states  was  not  unfrequent,  some  one  dis- 
tinguished person,  who  was  well  afiected  to  the  state  which  sent  the  em- 
bassy, acted  as  its  public  Most  by  receiving  and  entertaining  its  envoys. 

<  From  a  desire  to,  4^.]  This  was  a  not  unfre(^uent  policy.  On  which 
Hudson  refers  to  Justin,  3,  7.,  and  sajs,  it  was  practised  by  Hannibal  towards 
Fabius,  and  eluded  in  the  same  manner.  See  Livy,  S,  39.,  and  Dio  Cass. 
23,  55,  The  ut  infensus  plebi  —  oriretur  of  the  former,  and  the  ijrot 
xnptZ6fuvoQ  Ttf  e.  (f  cat  itti  ^tatoXy  ain-ov  of  the  latter,  are  founded  upon 
Thucyd.,  as  is  also  the  phraseology  of  Justin.  See  also  .fischin.  p.  55, 
.S4.  sqq. 

)  In  some  measure,]  On  the  sense  of  woXX&ta^  the  commentators  are  not 
agreed.  The  earlier  ones  take  it  in  the  common  signification,  stepe.  The 
later  ones,  however,  as  Abresch,  Gottl.,  Wyttenb.,  and  Hack,  assign  to  it 
the  sense  offorsitan,  of  which  they  adduce  examples  from  Plato,  referring 
also  to  Virg.  iEn.  1, 148.,  to  which  may  be  adcled,  Aristoph.  Cone.  791. 
vtioiAbQii  ykvoiTo  iroXX<beic.,  and  Joseph.  1020.  ult.  But  Bauer  has,  I  think, 
successfiilly  shown  that  this  signification  is  ill-founded,  at  least  can  have  no 


*  This  was  called  VUo^twia,  as  we  find  from  "a  passage  in  Suid.  in  v.  fwhich 
relates  to  this  very  subiect)  Mi^  /i^  lih  tV  «8*«{m«'  V  lx«  »pk»  rhv^Apxf^aiAw, 
Those  words  are,  as  Toup  observes,  from  some  writer  not  extant.  I  suspect  the 
passage  to  be  a  fragment  of  Ejthorus.  The  nature  of  the  bond  in  question  ap- 
pears  from  Pollux,  3,  60.  t9t6^9Pos  9k  ierw  b  Wl(f  rlvi  r&p  ^4t^  if>i\^  x#<^<*««'>  *f 
lU^cicX^s  *Afx<M^«y*     A  similar  story  is  related  of  Cvriolanus,  by  Dion.  1,  489. 
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assembly^  apprised  the  people  befetefaatid  that  t!h6tigh  Arcfaw 
AMus*  was,  indeed,  his  host,  yet  that  should  not  be  to  tlw 
detriment  of  the  state ;  but  that  if  the  enemy  shfould  pass  by 
his  estates^  and  houses  ^  without  ravi^ng  them  In  the  same 
#ay  as  those  of  the  rest,  he  would  give  them  up  to  die  public 
use  ^ ;  dt\d  he  protested  againstany  suspicion  or  odium  filing 
uport  him  on  that  account^  ^As  to  the  present  state  of  affairs, 
he  gave  the  same  counsel  as  befcre,  namely,  to  prepare  them* 
selves  for  the  war,  and  to  remove  their  property  from  the 
country;  not  to  come  to  any  general  engagement,  but  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  city  and  the  guarding  of  it;  also 
to  equip  and  fit  for  service'  their  navy,  in  which  consisted 

place  as  uied  of  <me  thing  done,  or  tot  be  done,  once^  And  be  (rightly^  I 
think)  aMign»  the  sense  $ulmide^  Qooanonalfy,  This  is  adopted  by  Gfodkr 
(though  he  makes  no  mention  of  Bauer),  who  refers  to  Woif  on  Plat. 
PhaedoD,  p.  95.  Of  this  sense  of  ^oXX^ic  I  would  adduce  another  example 
from  an  ill-understood  passage  of  Joseph,  p.  1090.  ult«  t^  irSXXaietc  ^rvxe* 

*  £ataiet.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  real  sense,  and  not  Aaipuif,  as  the  trans* 
kters  render.  It  is,  indeed,  required  bj  the  nature  of  the  thing,  and  is 
<x>nfinEned  by  what  follows  a  little  further  on,  to^q  Ay^i>s  ro^c  ^avrov  xal 
ouciac,  "  estates  and  tiHas."  This  signification  is  frequent  in  Xenopbon. 
See  Lex.  Xen. 

6  HoMMegJ]  Namely,  dther  villas  and  country  seats,  for  his  own  UM^  or 
granges  and  fiirm-houses  for  his  tenants. 

0  He  wouid  ghe  them  tip  to^  ^.]  Smith  renders,  **  make  a  free  donatiofi 
6f  them  to  the  public/'  And  so  the  translators  generally  take  the  words. 
But  we  cannot  suppose  that  Pericles  meant,  or  was  understood,  to  give  the 
property  of  the  estates  to  the  people.  He  could  only  mean  the  produce, 
tor  the  present  and  every  succeeding  year  of  the  war ;  either  the  iifhole,  or 
that  proportion  which  he  received,  in  lieu  of  rent,  from  the  occupiers. 
That,  he  means  to  say,  he  would  permit  to  be  taken  and  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds paid  to  the  public  treasury.    Gail  well  renders  mbandonnoU, 

7  Fhttested  agaimt,  ^c.]  There  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  this  pas- 
sage which  scarcely  any  commentator  touches  on,  and  no  one  removes. 
This  clause  is  plainly  dependent  upon  some  verb  to  be  supplied  (though 
Smith  contrives  so  to  mould  his  version  as  to  dispense  witn  it).  Hobl^ 
supplies  detires.  And  Reiske  would  insert  fiovXtrai,  But  there  is  no  autho- 
rity for  iu  insertion;  and  \U  tubawHtion  (as  also  that  odaXkvH  proposed  by 
Goeller)  would  be  too  arbitrary.  Some  verb  must  be  supplied  from  the 
context*  Now  Bauer,  seeing  this,  would  repeat  d^tiotp,  and  by  accomim' 
dation  (per  dilogiam)  give  it  the  sense  vuU,  And  so  Goeller.  But  this  is 
too  harsh  and  strained.  It  is  surpribing  that  no  one  should  have  seen  that 
the  preceding  wpotiySp^vt  is.  to  be  repeated,  and  taken  «rr  dilogiam.  The 
sense  I  have  assigned  is  one  which  easilv  arises  out  oi  the  other ;  and  is 
confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Synes.  adduced  by  Budsus  in  his  commentaries, 
where  he  explains  it  eontestor. 

8  JSquip  and  fit  for  ter^nce^  This  sense  of  H^rvto^ai  is  required  by  the 
context.  The  term  may  also  be  rendered  pvt  m  wder.  So  Gail,  ''  nA^ttre 
en  bon  kXxX  ;*'  as  4, 107.  rd  hi  xtpi  r^v  A.  Uj}f>rvcro« 
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their  strength;  to  keep  8  diligent  hand^  to  the  alFairs  of 
the  allies  —  observiqg  that  from  the  revenue  paid  to  th^ 
was  strength  chiefly  derived,  for  that  victory  in  war  mainly 
depended  upon^^  counsel  and  an  ample  supply  of  funds.  He, 
moreover,  bade  them  be  of  good  courage,  since  there  was  a 
total  revenue  of  six   hundred  talents  of  tribute  ^^  annually 


0  DiUgent.]  Literally,  attentive.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  sense  of  the 
phrase  Sid  x^fpoc  ix^tv.  The  most  literal  version  is  that  of  Hobbes,  **  hold 
a  careful  hand  over  the  allies,"  similar  to  which  is  that  of  Smith,  '*  keep  a 
tight  rein  on."  And  indeed  we  have  the  yet  closer  phrase,  '*  keep  a  tight 
hwid  over."  And  so  perhaps  Hesych.  took  it,  who  explains  did  x^H^  ^X^^^ 
by  ^vX^miv,  But,  in  fact,  that  is  quite  another  idea ;  and  besides  that  the 
sense  cannot  well  be  elicited  firom  tne  words,  it  is  not  so  suitable  to  what 
follows  as  that  which  I  have  adopted,  and  which  is  supported  by  the 
Scholiast's  explanation  ^c'  iTrtfitXtiac.  It  must  be  observed,  that  Pericles 
had  not  reference  to  strict  exaction  of  obedience,  but  that  close  and  conti- 
nual attention  to  colonial  affairs  which  would  be  the  best  calculated  to 
improve  the  revenue ;  a  subject  on  which  he  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  at 
large.  If  it  were  allowable  to  change  the  metapnor,  we  might  render, 
**  keep  an  attentive  eye  to."  But  it  seems  the  Greeks  derived  the  meta- 
phor from  the  hand  rather  than  the  eye. 

The  above  interpretation  is  also  confirmed  by  Steph.  Thes.  in  v.,  who, 
after  adducing  ^cd  x'^p^C  ^xav  rf^v  7c6\iv  from  Plutarch,  and  SiA  xc<f>^  ^x<<^ 
rd  Spfji6<rui  from  Aristid.  in  the  sense  adminiitrare,  adds,  that  ''  it  sometimes 
signifies  sedulo  admimsirare  ;**  citing  this  passage,  and  Aristid.  Pol.  5,  R. 
fo€o(tfiiv<H  ydp  Bid  x^^P^^  ix^^^*'  f^o^o"  ^^  xoXiretav.  Finally,  he  com- 
pares the  French  phrase,  tenir  la  maw  d  quelque  chose.  Nor  is  a  similar 
Ehrase  wanting  in  our  own  language.  To  the  examples  of  S:eph.  I  add 
lUcian  2, 359.  6.  rtp  B.  Bk  'irepa  /xeXct,  koI  dvSpiZivai  iroWd,  xai  Sid  x^H^^S 
ix^t  r6  npayfia ;  Appian,  1,  676,  SO.  rd£  vav^  did  x^H^i  ilx^v ;  and  709, 45. 
ri/v  w6Xtv  Bid  x*H^  ilxov, 

10  Mainly  depended  upon.]  Literally,  '*  most  objects  in  war  are  accom- 
plished by."  At  TToXkd  subaud  irpdyfiara.  This  sense  of  leparitv  (accpm" 
pUsh)  occurs  also  at  7, '46.  where  see  the  note. 

1  <  Six  hundred  talents  of  tributeA  This  number  is  co^ifirmed  by  Plutarch 
Arist.  24.  Xenophon,  indeed,  in  ms  Anab.  7, 1, 27.  may  seem  to  impeach 
the  correctness  of  the  statement  when  he  says :  irpo<j6Sov  ovatjg  Kar  IviavToi^ 
dirh  re  rwv  IvSrifUiVf  Koi  Ic  r^c  vvipopia^  ov  fitlov  x«X/wv  TciKAvrdtv.  But  he 
there  si)eaks  of  the  total  income,  and  thus  includes  the  other  revenue^  of 
which  the  sum  would  appear  by  this  to  have  been  then  three  hundred 
talents ;  for  no  great  difference  can  be  ima^ned  to  have  arisen  in  the  tri" 
bute.  Now  here  vp69oioQ  denotes  income  in  a  general  sense ;  ^poc,  in  a 
special  one,  an  ardde  of  the  whole,  namely,  the  tribute  fi'om  the  allies. 
Then  a^ain,  the  dXXtfc  vpo^6iov  plainly  includes  several  items  which  are  not 
ipecifiea.  What  those  were  may  seem  uncertain.  The  Scholiast,  perhaps 
from  some  antient  authority,  says  they  consisted  of  the  ebfoplai  rQc  r9c> 
r&v  KOTojSiKaliofUviav,  r&v  Xifiivtttv,  koI  iiiT6XKufVf  and  other  items.  Now  the 
three  last  siffiiify  the  proceeds  of  the  property  of  condemned  criminals  (or 
persons  condemned  to  pay  a  fine),  the  customs,  and  the  profits  of  the  mines. 
But  the  first  is  not  of  easy  explanation.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  tax  upon 
agricultural  produce,  to  be  paid  in  kind,  or  by  commutation ;  on  which  see 
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accruing  to  the  state  from  the  allies,  besides  other  items  of 
revenue ;  also  that  there  was  yet  laid  up  in  the  citadel  the 
sum  of  six  thousand  talents^^  of  coined  money  ^*  —  for  the  gross 


note  on  i,  97.  Possibly  this  was  the  UatrrSffrti,  of  which  we  read  in  the 
Greek  orators  and  Aristophanes. 

Certainly  the  sketch  here  given  (for  it  b  no  more)  of  the  revenues  and 
resources  of  Athens  is  very  valuable;  but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  those 
continued  the  same  throuchout  the  war.  For  Plutarch  Anst.  c.  S4.  in  an 
interesting  passage  where  he  roendons  the  statement  here  given,  adds,  with 
reference  to  the  tribute  {^pog\  that  this  the  demagogues  *  who  governed  the 
state  after  Pericles*  deatn,  gradually  screwed  (iircreiVovrcc)  to  1500  talents. 
He  says  nothing  about  any  increase  of  the  ^!XXif  frp6ffoSoc.  And  yet  I  find 
from  a  most  curious  passage  of  Aristoph.  Vesp.  657.  sqq.  that  it  was  raised 
to  700  talents ;  for  he  estimates  the  total  revenue  at  sooo  talents,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  adverts  to  the  articles  in  the  following  words : 
Koi  irp&rw  \6ytaai  favXii^  (nuUo  labore)  fii^  ^^rrttotc,  <IXX'  dirh  x^H^*  '^^ 
f6pov  ^fiXv  dirh  r&v  irSXtwv  (vXX^^ifv  rbv  irpo<n6vTa'  K^^w  ro{frov  rd  riXi^ 
X^^f  'oi  rit£  froXXdy  ijcorofrrdc*  Tipwayaa, fUTdXX\ ayopdct^^va^f  fiwdo^f 
Kal  irifuSwpara^  Tourtfty  irkripi^fAa^  r&Xavr  hft^i  iutxO<%a  yiyiftrcu  nfuv^ 
where  the  dyopAg  denotes  the  market  toils.  The  ^iffuox/Mxra  corresponds 
to  the  rd  KaTafucaZ6fuva  of  our  Scholiast.  The  wpvravtia  and  /ih^ovg 
involve  more  of  difficulty,  and  must  be  reserved  for  some  other  occasion. 
Upon  this  whole  subject  of  the  revenue  of  Athens,  I  cannot  but  refer  mv 
readers  to  the  masterly  work  of  Boedch,  entitled,  Staatsh.  d.  Athen.  iii. 
15-80.  tl.  P.4S7-479. 

'*  Six  tkoutandtaleuUJ]  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  attempting  to 
emend  a  passage  of  Pausan.  which  seems  to  nave  been  written  with  the 
present  in  view.  It  is  1,  S9, 16.  where,  speaking  of  Lycurgus  and  his  emi- 
nent services  to  the  state,  he  adds  :  AvKoipyt^  Bk  in-opiv^ii  fiv  THkavra  Iq  rh 
itlfMfnov  wtvraxixrioig  wKuovd  cat  i^oicuTxiXloic  ^  ^a  IlcpurX^c  <fvvifyayt. 
Now  here  I  would  cancel  the  /mv,  and  substitute  in  its  place  the  mmber 
c^.  I  would  also  cancel  the  l^ouetcrxiXuMc,  which  seems  to  nave  been  a  mere 
Hksertton.  This  criticism  b  confirmed  by  Amasanis,  who  reads  (or  translates 
as  if  he  read)  kvopiir^ii  Takdvra  wtyreucoma  Koi  i^oci  0x^(^9  wtifraxovUHC 
vXccWa  ^  8<ra  UtpuXtK* 

On  the  present  oassage  Goeller  refers  to  the  Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Plut. 
1 196.  iBscnyl.  de  iaka  leg.  p.  556.  and  Andoc.  de  pace,  p.  9S.,  from  whom 
it  appears  that  a  great  sum  of  monev  was,  in  time  of  pence,  laid  up  in  the 
treasury,  as  a  resource  for  war  or  other  pressing  emergencies. 

IS  Copied  money,]  Literally,  having  a  <nifuiov  stamp,  or  impresuon,  (not 
as  the  Schol.  explains,  the  royal  one  only.)  It  is  strange  that  the  above 
sense  of  Iviaiifioc  should  have  been  firequently  mistaken.  Thus  at  Mima 
V.H.  1,2s.  rdXavrov  iTurtifiov  dpyvpiov.  The  Latin  translator  renders 
pnestanlitsimi,  which  is,  however,  corrected  by  Perizon.  into  siguaii.  So 
Pausan.  1,34,3.  dpyvpiov  Kcd  xp^ffby  iwimiftov;  and  in  Plutarch  Mar.  13. 
dpyvpiov  is  opposed  to  vo/UfffAaro^.  The  term  kxhtfuos  occurs  in  this  sense 
also  at  Appian,  1,  SSO,  and  416.  Joseph.  770, 99  and  35.  7S5, 38.  and  Xen. 
Cyr.  4, 5, 40.  Among  a  variety  of  paissages  which  I  have  remarked  may  be 
especially  noticed  Appian,  1, 128, 55.  xP^vby  xai  dpyvpov,  rw  dk  daii/iavrov. 


*  He  has,  I  imagine,  especial  reference  to  deouf  though  Aristid.  3,  247.  B. 
after  remarking  on  the  excessive  height  to  which  the  revenue  was  raised,  even 
such  as  men  could  scarce  hope  to  pay,  attributes  the  raising  <^  it  to  Jldbiades* 
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amount  of  the  whole  had  been  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  '^, 
out  of  which  the  difierence  had  t>een  expended  upon  the 
propykea^^  of  the  citadel,  and  the  other  edifices  erected,  as 
also  upon  Potidaea;  and  that  independent  of  the  uncoined 
gold  and  silver  in  the  offerings  ^^  both  private  and  public,  as 
also  the  sacred  utensils  employed  in  the  celebration  of  the 
processions  and  games,  the  Median  spoils'^,  and  whatever 

Hence  may  be  emended  and  illustrated  Philostf.  Ima^.  885.  U  ^<ravp&¥ 
Ypoiffov  T&v  dpyiav,  where  read  xpixrov.  The  dpyutv  signifies  the  dkpyutv^ 
1.  e.  what  is  in  the  matt,  and  not  worked  up.  So  Isidor.  1. 16, 17.  **  Tria 
sunt  genera  argenti  et  auri  et  seris,  tignalum^  faetumy  infectum,  Signatum 
est  quod  in  nummb  est,  factum  est  quod  in  yasis  et  sisnis,  infectum  est  quod 
in  mattit**  Hence  is  illustrated  the  facH  argenii  of  lavy,  1. 22, 52,  And 
fo  in  our  Schol.  dfffiuov  b  explained  by  ^})  ixovtoq  vrifuiovp  olov  iiaXia  nva* 
Whence  b  defended  the  common  reaoine  in  Hesycb.  luxliov  6\tyov,  where 
Alberti  would  subaud  r^c  /^C^c.  But  that  is  unnecessary ;  supply  fupoe. 
The  expression  answers  to  our  alni,(\,  e.  bite,  or  piece  broken  o^  like  the 
Heb.  vnn.  Now /m^iov  signifies  properly  manma  ;  but,  from  the/onii» 
it  b  given  to  what  we  call  ingoit.  Hence  may  be  emended  a  iocut  amcia^ 
matut  in  Hesych.  Hiarotc  rb  darifAov  dpyvpiov,  1  am  surprised  the  editors 
should  not  have  seen  that  the  true  reading  b  Ma<rro7Q,  The  M  might  ea^ 
pass  into  lit.  For  rb  domiov  dpyvpiov,  also,  read  r^  d<rfifi<(t  dpyvpitf,  FU- 
nally,  hence  may  be  emended  and  illustrated  Joseph.  100, 34.  ttoX^c  M^v 
dpyvpoQ  Ti  xpvffbc '-^  TToXi^  Sk  iirl<nifiov  vrXtj^o^  ixaTipotv  leai  <i<ra  v^vrai. 

i«  Had  been  nine  thoutand  teven  hundred.]  Isocrates  de  Pace  40.  p.  295. 
says  t  ci'c  Sk  r^v  iu:p6iro\iv  dviivtyKiv  dKroKiexiXta  r^Xavra,  ;^«tf^c  rAv  Up&y^ 
But  there  there  seems  some  mistake  in  the  number.  It  is  plain  that  a 
round  number  is  meant ;  and  I  would  conjecture  ^  or  y. 

»  Pro^fUea.]  Portals  to  the  temple  of  Pallas,  (of  which  Mnesides  was 
the  architect,)  swd  to  have  been  raised  in  five  years,  and  at  the  expense  of 
two  thousand  and  twelve  talents;  as  we  learn  from  Harpocr.  in  wpoirvXaia 
ra^d,  Fot  thb  Pericles  is  accused  of  profusion  by  Demetr.  Phal.  See 
Cicero  de  Ofic.  1.  ^,  17.  Plut.  in  Pericl.  c.  IS*  and  Meurs.  in  Cecrop.  c.6. 
(Oottleb.)  1  have  not  chosen  to  notice  the  calculations  of  commentators 
as  to  the  amount  of  all  these  sums  in  pounds  sterling,  of  German  dollars; 
because  there  is  so  much  of  uncertainty  in  determining  the  exact  value  of 
the  talent  in  m6dem  money ;  and  because  it  b  next  to  impossible  to  show 
the  exact  value  of  the  money  in  the  purchate  of  goodt  at  the  period  in 
question ;  without  which  no  clear  notion  can  l>e  formed  on  the  subject* 
There  b,  however,  reason  to  think  that  mottev  went  twice  or  thrice  as  far 
in  the  payment  of  a^cultural  and  mechanical  labour,  or  in  the  purchase  of 
the  necessaries  of  hfe,  as  in  England,  Fhmce,  and  Germany  at  th^  pre» 
sent  day. 

10  (iferingt.]  L  e.  votive  or  other  o&rings  dedicated  in  a  temple,  see  i| 
139.  and  6,  46. 

17  Median  ipoUt-Vi.  e.  (as  the  Schoh  iells  us\  the  golden  throne  and 
golden  scimetar  of  Xerxes.  Those,  however,  would  seem  to  be  only  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  spoils,  to  which  we  may  add  the  gulden  thieid  men- 
tioned by  Pausan.  1,  S5,  5. 

Most  (^mmehtators  from  Abresch  (amongst  whom  is  Goeller),  have  been 
of  opinion  that  $v  ought  to  be  omitted.  And  in  this  I  must  now  acquiesce, 
though  I  formerl/  thought  that  qv  should  be  retained,  as  preserving  some 
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else  of  that  sort  there  might  be,  to  the  amount  of  not  less 
than  five  hundred  talents,  tie,  moreover,  said  that  the 
money  from  the  rest  of  the  sacred  ^®  gifts  and  utensils  was 
not  inconsiderable,  which  he  skid  they  ihight  use ;  nay,  and 
if  they  should  be  driven  to  very  great  straights  ^•j  even  the 


Testige  of  the  truth ;  and  that  for  ^v  tj  should  be  read  iTvai  goveroed  of 
i^ri  above. 

»8  Rest  of  the  sacred,  ^c]  All  the  interpreters  take  the  rwv  SKKutv  Upiav 
\o  mean  "  of  the  other  temples,'*  And  Hobbes  adds  (de  suoj  *'  out  of  the 
city."  But  nothing  has  been  before  said  of  temples^  nor  is  it  necessary  so 
to  take  the  word,  since  it  may  (as  we  learn  from  Steph.  Thes.)  denote  not 
only  sacred  edifices,  but  all  other  sacred  things.  And  though  Steph.  does 
not  adduce  examples  of  this  u^  yet  it  occurs  in  good  authors.  So  Xeno- 
phon  Hist.  1,  7.  10.  employs  the  term  of  sacred  vessels,  or  other  utensils 
dedicated  in  temples.  See  also  Bos.  Ellips.  p.  76.  who  treats  of  thb  use  of 
hpbv  by  which  iwpop  or  dva^tjfia  is  to  be  unaerstood.  But  the  most  ap|)0- 
site  example  I  can  adduce  is  from  a  passage  of  Appian  plainly  written  with 
a  view  to  the  present,  t.  2.  615,  1.  dwopovvrt^,  xal  vxb  rd  rt  koivA  dviU^ 
"dovro  trdvra'  Kai  rd  Upd  liri  toXq  koivoIq,  otra  iT^ov  Ig  iroftwdg,  ^  dvcAi)iJuiTa^ 
ticonrov.  The  sense,  therefore,  is:  **  the  rest  of  the  sacr^  vessels  or 
utensils,"  namely  those  of  a  minor  sort. 

I  must  observe  that  there  is  the  same  error  committed  in  the  interpret- 
ation of  the  term  at  Appian  2,  653,  40.  B.  rwv  Up&v  Tnpiowfdg  ^tra  Uvvaro, 
where  it  is  rendered,  sacras  cedes;  though  it  plainly  denotes  sacram 
pecuniam, 

19  If  they  should  be,^c,]  There  are  few  passages  on  which  the  commen- 
tators have  worse  ac(]uitted  themselves  than  this.  There  is  a  real  difficulty 
which  they  have  disingenuously  slurred  over,  and  supinely  foreborne  to 
encounter.  Hobbes  (following  rortus)  renders :  "  if  they  should  be  barred 
the  use  of  all  these,  they  might  yet  use  the  ornaments  of  cold  about  the 
goddess  herself"  And  such  is  the  sense,  with  a  little  varying  of  the  ex- 
pression, assigned  by  Smith.  But  this  is  absolute  nonsense ;  for  if  they  were 
excluded  the  use  of  the  other  sacred  property,  much  more  would  they  that 
of  the  golden  ornaments  about  the  goddess.  And  this  is  yet  plainer  from 
the  use  of  airng  rijc  O.  In  feet,  it  seems  impossible  to  elicit  from  the 
passage,  as  it  stands,  any  tolerable  sense.  Viewinf  the  matter  in  this  very 
light,  and  considering  that  the  present  reading  yields  a  sense  directly  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  many  years  since  1  came  to  the  opinion  that  a  ft  j  had 
been  omitted  after  ^v.  Thus  the  following  sense  will  arise:  **  and  unless 
they  should  be  prohibited  from  the  use  of  a//  the  sacred  utensils  and  offer- 
ings, there  would  be  for  use  the  golden  ornaments.'*  Thus,  by  a  very  small 
alteration ,  a  good  sense  is  obtained.  And  I  should  have  adopted  and  followed 
this  reading,  but  that  I  now  perceive  it  is  liable  to  some  exception,  and  I 
have  another  and  better  conjecture  to  propose.  The  objection  to  the 
former  is,  that  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  Pericles  would  even  suppose,  or 
put  the  case  of  their  being  debarred  from  the  use  of  these,  since,  as  will 
appear  from  my  note  on  1,  143,  it  was  a  principle  universally  admitted  by 
the  antient  world  that  valuable  offerings  in  temples  and  other  sacred  places 
might  be  appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  state  in  great  emergency,  if  the 
value^  were  afterwards  faithfully  restored.  So  Livy  I.  22,  52.  aequam 
censuisse  Neapolitanos,  quod  auri  sibi  quum  ad  templorum  ornatum,  turn 
'  ad  subsidium  tortunae  a  majoribus  relictum  foret  Nay  there  is  reason  to 
thmk  that  valuable  articles  were  often  deposited  there  with  this  view. 
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gdden  omamfints  asound  the  goddess  herseU.  He  showed 
tbem  that  the  statue  ^^  had  to  the  weight  of  forty  talents  ^^ 
of  the  purest  gold^S    the  whole  of   which   was    rempv* 

■Uader  these  circuiostftiiQes,  we  hay<e  to  discover  some  more  appofli^ 
sense  of  kKiipy€(T^ai,  and  (as  (he  passage  is  manifestly  corrupt),  resort  to 
some  critical  conjecture,  at  once  mild  and  effectual.  Both  objects  will,  t 
think,  be  attained,  if  for  firdyrwv  we  read  irhmitc,  and  cancel  Travv,  which 
seems  to  be  gloss  or  yar.  lect.  of  vavrbt^.  Indeed  Travrwc  is  necessary^ 
since  if  navriav  be  retained,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  assigning  such  a  sense 
to  kUip,  as  has  been  shown  to  be  highly  objectionable.  By  c^uling  irinm-MQ 
we  are  enabled  to  take  i^ip,  in  a  sense  which  is  foupd  t^ice  in  JEf  erodptui^ 
1,  96.  ov  ydp  dvayicaiy  k^kpyoftai,  apd  7i  139,  iv^avra  dvayKOiy  i^epyofuiu 
In  this  passage  of  Thucyd.  dyaynaly  may  ^very  well  be  underttood;  and  the 
IK  has,  as  often,  an  intensive  force.  Finall;^,  the  signification  in  ouestion  is 
perfectly  r^ular ;  for  l/oyoi,  or  dfpyoi,  signifies  primarily  (as  in  Homer)  to 
hedtte  or  hem  in  ;  and  then  to  $tr<dten,  both  in  a  physical  and  a  moral  sense. 

With  the  above  version  that  of  Gail  u  very  reconcileable,  ^  et  si  toutes 
ces  ressources  ne  suffisoient  pas."  He  seems  to  have  been  fully  aware  of 
the  absurdity  of  the  common  one. 

^  Slatucy  dyaX^io.]  On  this  word  see  the  learned  dissertation  of  Mr. 
Barker  in  hb  new  edition  of  Steph.  Thes.  On  the  statue  here  mentioned 
(which  was  the  work  of  Phidias),  Goeller  refers  to  Plin.  H.  N.  36,  4,  4. 
Pans.  1.  24,  7. .  Manso  Spart.  2.  p.  398.  and  Bredow  on  this  passage. 

The  diTf^cve,  perhaps,  nas  reference  to  some  documents  wnich  Pericles 
liud  before  them,  to  show  the  weight  of  the  gold. 

«'  Forti/ talents.]  Diodor.  has  Trevr^novra.  But  the  number  in  Thucyd. 
is  confirmed  by  Plutarch,  t.  2.  p.  828.  B.  (who  there  has  the  present  passage 
in  view),  koI  rot  By*  Utpixk^s  Ixtlvo^  rbv  r^c  ^^oq  Kofffjiov,  ayovra  rdXavra 
rtaoapOKOVTa  ^pvaiov  diri^ov,  Treputipirbv  Itroiticrtv,  ^rrtoQ  (1^1?)  xpfioafikvot, 
irphs  rbv  frSKtuov,  av^is  dwoSdfXiv  fjit^  ikuTrov.  However,  as  Oiod.  plainly 
here  follows  Thucyd  ,  we  should  probably  read  rttKrapaKovra,  i.  e.  simply 
^  for  V,  a  perpetual  error.  Philochorus  cited  by  Wesseling  on  Diod.,  has 
^,  yet  the  d  is  probably  not  genuine. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  notice  the  words  of  Plutarch  in  the  above 
passage  lUpiKkijc  rbv  Tijg  Qtdg  Koafiov — ir€puuptTbv  Itroitiffiv,  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  of  this  in  Thucydides.  And  i  formerly  suspected  that 
Plutarch  read  the  passage  differently.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  only 
adverted  to  it  from  meoioiy,md  in  his  assertion  had  also  reference  to  some 
other  passage  (perhaps  of  Ephorus  or  some  other  antient  writer),  in  which 
it  was  said  that  Pericles  purposefy  had  the  statue  so  made  that  the  golden 
ornaments  might  be  removable,  with  a  view  to  their  being  used  on  any 
great  emergency. 

^«  Purest  gMy  y^vaiov  djrl^S^ov.]  Literally,  *•  boiled  away  or  off*,**  so 
that  the  purest  particles  only  remained.  So  Herod.  1,  50.  dnk^pdov  xpv<rov 
rcffvofNz,  &c.  See  also  4,  166.  and  Pind.  Nem.  4,  135.  The  phrase  also 
occurs  in  Lucian  1,  630.  Theo^n.  449  and  1102.  Athen.  232.  Arrian 
Jnd.  6,  15.  xpv<yiov  dm^ov.  which  is  wrongly  taken  by  Salmas  Exerc. 
Plin.  p.  1124.  to  denote  gold  found  in  the  mass,  and  formed  without  fire, 
what  we  call  natit>e  gold.  But  thai  was  termed  dirvpo^f  as  in  Herod.  3,  97. 
Moreover,  the  word  was  also  applied  to  water,  purified  by  distillation.  On 
which  see  Reimar  on  Dio.  Cass.  1047,  50.  And  Wcssel.  on  Herod.  1,  50. 
Nay  it  should  seem  to  be  applied  even  to  brick  by  A^tfi.  p.  49,  25,  irXiv^ov 
diTi^ov,  But  I  suspect  that  the  true  reading  there  is  dviiTTov,  non  coctUiSf 
X  e.  not  thefwrnace-bokedf  but  the  sunnlried  brick. 

X  4 
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able«^^    Having,  however,  used  it  for  preservation,  they  were 
bound,  he  said,  to  replace  it  by  the  same  value.^^ 

Thus,  then,  did  he  hearten  them  in  regard  to  funds  with 
which  to  carry  on  the  war ;  and  as  to  military  strength,  he 
told  them  that  there  were  thirteen  thousand  heavy- armed^ 
besides  those  in  the  garrisons  and  those  stationed  on  guard 
at  die  city  wall,  amounting  to  sixteen  thousand''^  (for  such 
was  the  number  which  at  first  kept  guard  there  when  the 
enemy  made  their  irruption),  composed  of  the  very  old  and 
very  young,  and  such  Mctceci  as  were  of  the  heavy-armed^*: 
for  the  Pbaderian  wall  extended  thirty-five  stadia  ^^  up  to  the 


«3  R€movable,'\  It  appears  (h>m  Pausan.  1,  25, 5.  that  this  was  actually 
removed  by  Lacharts  (in  the  time  of  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus),  who 
also  took  away  the  golden  shields  from  the  acropolis.  Pausanias's  words 
are  these :  kuI  airrb  r^c  'A^i|vac  t6  dyakfia  rhv  irifMuptrbv  iirMvat  K6fffwv, 
As  to  the  form  of  these  ornaments,  we  are  told  by  Pausanias  that  it  was 
a  x^rufv  jrodtipric.  But  that  can  only  refer  to  the  tmuc^  which  Is  supposed 
by  Barthelemy  to  have  been  of  ivory.  The  ornament*  here  meant  must 
have  been  some  others,  as  the  JBm^  or  gorgonium,  which  covered  the 
goddess's  breast  and  left  arm,  the  borders  of  which  were  surrounded  by 
serpents ;  and  in  the  field  of  which  buckler,  covered  with  serpents'  scales^ 
appeared  the  head  of  Medusa.  Now  this  shield,  we  learn  from  Isocrates 
and  Suidas,  had  been  wrenched  off,  and  itolen^  in  the  time  of  the  former. 
Of  course,  it  was  of  gold,  except  (as  we  find  from  Pausan.)  the  head  of 
Medusa,  which  was  of  ivory.  The  wings,  too,  of  the  victory,  which 
Minerva  held  in  her  hands,  were  of  gold ;  and  they  also  were  stolen  by  some 
robbers,  as  we  learn  from  Demosth.  in  Timocr.  p.  70S.  The  basso-relievos 
of  the  helmet,  the  buckler,  the  buskins,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  pedestal,  may 
be  presumed,  from  various  testimonies,  to  have  been  of  gold.  See  Earth. 
Anach.  vol.  S.  p.  ^00.  sq.,  from  whom  the  above  particulars  are  derived. 

<«  Replace  U  by,  ^c]  Part  of  the  phraseology  here  is  borrowed  by 
Plutarch  Syll.  12. 

«5  Sixteen  fhowand,']  With  respect  to  the  two  numbers  here  mentioned, 
it  is  remarkable,  that  Diod.  makes  the  fbrmer  one  thousand  less,  and  the 
latter  a  thousand  more,  than  Thucydides,  perhaps  by  an  error  of  the  scribes ; 
for  ^(c  and  rpiCt  and  kZ  and  c^rra,  are  frequently  confounded* 

'^^  MeUeci-^  heavy  armed,]  Petit  has  shown*  from  Xenophon,  that  the 
Metoeci  took  the  Jield  among  the  other  heavy-armed.  But  that  might  be  of 
latet  introduction.  Certain  it;  is,  from  various  passages  of  Thucyd.,  that 
the  Metoeci  a1s6  sei'ved  as  seamen  (see  1,  145.),  also  as  light-armed.  See 
^,31.  On  this  whole  passage  i*espectinff  the  military  and  naval  strength  of 
Athens,  at  the  period  in  questldn,  see  Boeckh.  Staatsh.  ii.  31.  1. 1,  ^73. 

97  Thirty^ve  stadia,]  Pausan.  8,  10,  3.  makes  it  but  twenty.  And  Hud- 
ton  thinks  it  is  not  certain  which  is  emended  from  the  other.  To  me  it 
seems  probable,  that  the  discrepancy  partly  arose  from  difference  of  design 
in  the  two  writers,  and  partly  irom  a  slight  corruption  in  Pausanias.  For 
K  read  X',  30.  Then  the  di&rence  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  if 
i^e  Suppose  that  Thucydides,  by  the  PhalerUm  wall,  means  not  only  that 
'^hich  extended  from  the  city  wall  to  the  sea,  but  also  that  which  encir* 
ded  port  Phalerus.  Indeed  tliat  he  doe*  so,  is  plain,  by  his  afterwards  men- 
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circumference^®  of  the  city  wall;  and  that  the  part  which 
was  guarded  was  forty-three  stadia  in  extent  —  for  there  was 
a  part  not  guarded  ^^,  namely,  that  between  the  long  wall 
and  the  Phalerian.  The  long  walls  extended  forty  stadia 
down  to  the  Piraeus,''^     Of  this  the  outer  one  alone  was 


tiomng  the  wall  of  Pineus  and  Munychia,  omitting  Pholerus,  which,  ne- 
Terthdess,  we  know  was  guarded.  Equally  certain  is  it  that  PausaniaSy  in 
the  above  passage,  speaks  only  of  the  distance  of  the  sea,  at  Phalerus,  from 
the  city  wall.  And  that  could  not  well  haye  been  more  than  thirty  stadia. 
Nay,  even  Pausanias  says,  /t^ikurra,  about.  As  to  the  extent  of  Phalenis, 
it  was  about  five  stadia. 

There  is  a  kindred  passage  at  1, 1,  2. 
•  '-*  Circumference.]  So  billed  liecause  the  wall  of  Athens  was  of  a  cir- 
cular form ;  though,  indeed,  the  term  kvkKoc  often  denoted  no  more  than 
the  xf/oiCoXoc  (as  it  is  explained  by  Hesych.),  without  reference  to  form. 
Thus,  it  is  used  by  Demosth.  de  Cor.  §.  4.  y.  of  the  wall  of  Pirvus.  Nay, 
Joseph.  11S9,  45^  applies  the  term  kvkKo^  to  the  fonn  of  a  Roman  camp, 
whicn  was  square. 

'9  A  part  not  guardedA  For,  as  being  between  the  two  long  walls,  it 
requirea  no  guarding.  This,  the  Scholiast  saprs,  was  seventeen  stadia.  And, 
undoubtedly,  he  had  antient  authority  for  Uiis  statement.  M.  Barthelemy, 
indeed,  in  a  note  (voL  2.  p.  496.)  touches  on  this  very  circumstance,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  he  and  M.' Barbie  were  aware  of  the  passage  of  the 
Scholiast,  but  slighted  the  information  it  conveys,  from  an  opinion  that 
tome  considerable  error  must  have  crept  into  the  words.  Of  which  opinion, 
too,  is  Hawkins,  p.  505.,  cited  by  Poppo,  2,  250.  And,  certainly,  had  the 
Scholiast  simply  said  the  t6  fura^^  was  of  seventeen  stadia,  we  might  have 
been  justified  in  entertaining  such  a  suspicion ;  but,  as  he  adds,  **  for  the 
whole  wall  was  of  sixty  stadia,"  we  are  not  permitted  to  suppose  any  mis- 
take. Barthelemy,  indeed,  objects,  that  if  we  were  to  adopt  this  mensu- 
ration, '*  the  wall  of  the  Phalerian  would  reach  to  the  Lyceum,  which  is 
not  possible."  But  that  does  not  follow,  if  the  long,  or  north  wall  be  caiv 
tied  farther  out  Perhaps,  too,  the  long  wall,  and  the  Phalerian,  were 
carried  out  from  some  part  of  the  city  vrall,  about  four  stadia  from  the 
sacred  gate;  and  the  PhaJcrian  about  as  much  from  the  f^ate  of  .£geus.  I 
am  not  aware  that  this  involves  an^  insuperable  difficulties  as  to  sites  in 
the  interior  of  the  upper  city.  If  it  shotM,  we  might,  indeed,  imagine  an 
error  in  the  SchoL,  by  supposing,  that  the  clause  6  yikp  oKoq —  UiriKovra, 
was  an  addition  of  some  later  hand,  and  founded  on  the  former  words.  In 
which  case,  for  ivcatirrd  (i^),  might  be  read  Ki  the  c  might  easily  have 
arisen  from  the  c  preceding,  and  corruptions  oi  such  a  kind  are  not 
unfirequent.  Seven  stadia  will  occasion  no  inconvenience.  As  to  two 
stadia,  the  space  assigned  in  B.  Du  Boccage's  plan,  it  is  manifestly  too 
•mall.  In  all  the  plans,  indeed,  o^  Athens,  the  same  kind  of  error  is  com- 
mitted. There  is  also  a  defect  in  making  the  circumference  of  the  walls  of 
the  upper  dty  far  too  limited. 

^  ne  long  walk  extended^  4v.]  Most  writers  speak  of  the  long  walls 
as  comprehendine  both  the  north,  or  loiur  wall,  properly  so  called,  and  the 
Phalerian.  But  if  they  were  conjtintfy  called  the  iong  walit,  which,  I  would 
ask,  is  the  wall  in  comparison  with  which  they  are  called  long?  For  those 
waUs  comprehend  alL  Besides,  Thucydides  here,  plainly,  does  not  include  the 
Pkaierian  ;  yet  he  speaks  of  the  long  ufaOs  and  the  long  walls  to  the  Pireeuts 
not  one  to  PiraBusy  and  the  other  to  Pbalerum«  Now,  it  is  plain,  that  thefe 
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guarded ;  and  of  the  Piraeus,  including  Mnoycbta,  tbe  whole 
circumference  was  sixty  stadia^',  of  which  the  part  guarded 


roust  have  been  a  third  wall;  naraely^a  wall  running  paranel  with  the  north 
wall  (at  what  dutance,  is  uncertain),  which  would  be  intermediate  in  respect 
of  the  North  wall,  and  the  Phalerian.  Besides,  ativrb  iKi^tv,  no  other 
subaudition  can  be  admitted  than  rcZxoc*  Gail  has  egregiously  erred  bv 
rendering  it,  **  k  la  face  exterieure."  It  is  plain,  that  the  Scholiast  took 
it  of  a  third  wall,  which  he  calls  r6  /tk^ov.  And  that  is  the  name  given  it 
by  Harpocr.  in  V.  Bid  jiivov  rtlxovc  (read  rtlxog,)  Hb  words  are  these: 
rpwy  hvTunf  r«x«v  ^v  ry  'Arruef,  wc  mi  *Apiffr9^vrfc  frimv  iv  TfM^<i\qrc,  too 
rh  BoptioVf  Kcd  rov  Noruw  Kid  rov  ^dkripueov  did  fiktfov  ravruv  iXiycro  r^ 
N<$riov,  where  I  would,  for  did  rov  fjutrov,  read  i,  rb  fuvov,  and  take  rd 
VSriov  for  the  nominative ;  also,  for  ovnac  read  riuv,  and  for  iv  ry  'ArriKy 
read  iv  rmc  'k^vatQ,  The  sense  will  then  be,  "  and  of  these  the  iouthem , 
was  called  the  imdMe  (wall)."  Now,  it  might  well  be  called  rh  NdrMv, 
since  it  was  south  in  respect  of  the  oilier  of  the  two  long  waU$,  so  called 
in  comparison  with  the  Phalerian.  Nor  let  it  be  objected,  that  thus  it  is 
not  eaffjr  to  concdve  the  we  of  tbe  third  wall.  That  might  very  well  be 
to  preserve  a  double  communication  with  the  sea,  since,  if  either  outer 
wall  were  taken,  two  others  would  remain.  But,  io  ftuit,  that  advantage 
ieems  not  have  been  alone  considered  in  its  erection.  There  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  wall  of  Phalerum  was  built  many  years  after  the  north  and 
south  walls,  which  were  Jint  built,  to  secive  a  communication  with 
Pineus,  and  as  such  the  south  wall  would  not  be  brought  down  further  than 
the  end  of  the  isthmus  of  Pirasus,  thus  leaving  the  ports  of  Munychia  and 
Phalerum  outside  of  the  wall ;  and,  therefore,  re<]tiiring  to  be  fmified  bj 
separate  walls.  Now,  when  it  came  to  be  considered  how  desirable  it 
would  be  to  include  Munychia  and  Phalerum,  save  the  building  of  walb 
round  them,  and  include  far  more  ground,  without  rendering  any  further 
garrisoning  necessary,  and  yet  render  the  communication  with  the  sea  doubfy 
secure,  then  the  third  wall,  or  that  of  Phalerum,  was  built. 

Goeller,  indeed,  accounts  for  the  difference  by  snpponng,  that  Dio 
Ohrys.  there  does  not  reckon  tbe  length  of  wall  between  the  north  long 
wall  and  the  Phalerian,  which  was  seventeen  stadia,  and  will  make  iip  the 
difference.  But  the  former  method  of  accounting  for  it  seems  the  more 
satisfiictory.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  Dio  Chrys.  is  there  speaking  of  the 
circumference  of  Athens,  as  compared  with  that  of  Babylon  (which  was,  he 
says,  one  half) ;  and,  therefore^  he  could  not  reckon  that  middle  space.  He 
seems  to  hate  used  a  round  number  (as  I  have  just  observed);  and,  cev- 
tainly,  speaks  very  carelessly  about  the  comparative  areas  .of  Athens  and 
Babylon.  For  were  we  to  grant  him  that  the  perimeter  of  Athens  was  half 
that  of  Babylon,  yet  it  woiud  not  follow  that  the  area  of  what  was  actually 
built  upon  was  half.  The  space  between  the  north  wall  and  the  Phalerian, 
-  had,  it  is  probable,  only  scattered  habitationa* 

As  to  the  comparative  areas  of  Athens,  and  other  antient  dties,  Goeller 
remarks,  from  Herod,  l,  98.  and  5,  89.,  that  the  areas  of  Athens  and  £o- 
batana  were  equal;  and  that  Dionys.  Ant.  1,819,  12.  says  the  same  of 
Athens  and  Rome,  in  the  time  of  Servius,  i.  e.  six^  stadia.  But  both 
those  writers  evidently  mean  the  circuit  of  Athens  proper.  And  this  will 
prove  tliat  there  were  really  seventeen  stadia  between  the  north  wall  and 
the  Phderian. 

«i  Sijety  stadia.]    Dio  Chrysost.  p.  989.  says,  it  was  more  than  ninetjr. 
But  unless  this  be  an  oratorical  eaaggeration,  we  may  suspect  a  mistake  in 
'  thenmnber^  FM'nreadtf. 
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was  of  half  diat  extent.^^  He,  moreover,  showed  them  that 
the  cavalry,  together  with  the  horse*archers,  amounted  to  one 
thousand  two  hundred ;  that  the  archers  were  one  thousand 
aeven  hundred,  and  the  number  of  triremes  fit  for  service 
Aree  hundred.^^ 


M  Half  that  extent^  By  the  half  here  mentioned  is  to  be  understood, 
the  Schol.  says,  that  part  of  the  wall  which  fronted  the  continent,  which 
is  very  true ;  but  if  that  were  all,  it  only  occupies,  in  Barbie's  plan,  about 
rix  stadia.  There  seems  reason  to  think,  that  the  Pirseus  extended  further 
in  length  than  is  supposed.  In  like  manner,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
lone  walls  (or  vKkXti)  extended  much  farther,  both  in  the  city  wall,  and  that 
Y>f  Piraeus,  than  is  usually  imagined,  and  of  course  would  leave  so  much 
the  less  of  the  wall  necessary  to  be  guarded.  It  was,  surely,  sound  policy 
to  include  as  much  space  as  possible  between  the  long  walls ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  they  took  in  as  large  a  one  as  the  respective  forms  and 
bearings  of  Athens  and  Pirsus,  would  permit. 

Tbaa,  according  to  our  author,  the  whole  extent  of  all  the  wails  was  178 
stadia;  the  same,  accorcfing  to  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant. 624, 13^  as  that  of  Rome 
m  A.  U.  C.  998.$  see  also  p.  819.  With  our  author's  statement  of  the 
circumference  of  Athens  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  Dio  Chrys.  Orat.  6.  p.  87. 
who  there  estimates  it  at  800  stadia.  But  that  need  only  be  considered  as 
the  use  of  a  round  number,  and  a  sort  of  rhetorical  exaggeration.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  expression  of  Aristid.  de  P&c.  386.  £,  that  it  was  a  day's 
joamey  in  circuit.    It  is  moreover  an  Orientalism. 

After  writinff  the  above,  I  find  the  view  of  the  subject  there  adopted 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  Poppo  in  his  Proleg.  vol.  8.  p.  850.  who  truly 
observes  that  the  southern  wall  was  called  t6  Sid  futrov  riXxot,  not  because 
it  was  a  transverse  one,  but  because  it  was  between  the  outer  wall  and  the 
Phalerian.  And  he  refers  to  Walpole's  Memoirs,  a  work  which  I  have  not 
at  hand.  My  coniecture  that  the  north  wall  and  the  south,  or  that  to  Mo- 
nychta  were  first  built,  and  then  the  Phalerian,  is,  I  now  find,  iNroved  true 
hf  a  passage  of  the  Schol.  on  Plato  cited  by  GoeUer  in  his  preface  to  Book 
11.,  to  whose  learned  matter  I  must  refer  the  reader.  That  there  were  three 
walls  he  shows  was  also  the  opinion  of  Hemsterhusius ;  though  the  old 
opinion  has  of  late  been  maintained  by  the  intelligent  Colonel  Leake,  whose 
arguments  Goeller  examines  and  solidly  refutes.  The  only  formidable  one 
is,  that  Xenophon  Hist.  Qnsc,  sayins,  that  afler  the  battle  of  ifigos  Pota- 
mof,  the  Lacedaemonians  required  the  walls  of  Athens  to  be  beaten  down 
for  ten  stadia,  uses  these  words :  xpotcoXovvro  2^  r&v  fumpAv  rtixmf  iwl 
SUa  araZiwQ  KoJ^tXtiv  Ixdrtpoy  (where  must  be  read  Uaripov.)  woi^  whidl 
certainly  cannot  denote  more  than  two  walls.  Now  the  most  probable  so- 
lution of  this  difiiculty  is  to  suppose,  with  Ooeller,  that  those  two  Walls, 
the  middle  and  the  outer  (rd  iHi&ty)  are,  on  account  of  their  greater  length, 
distinguished  from  the  Phalerian  by  being  called  the  long  wiuls,  and  from 
their  number  and  form,  were  called  tnciXri,  bracMa. 

The  forty  stadia  mentioned  in  our  author  is  confirmed  by  Diog.  Laerti 
6, 8.  and  Strabo,  and  especially  by  an  actual  measurement  by  Mr.  Oell  of 
the  distance  between  the  P&ntheon  and  the  middle  of  the  Piraeus.  The 
distance  (he  says)  measured  8000  feet,  equivalent  to  41  stadia. 

^  Three  hundred  trireme$  Jit  for  sertfice,]  There  appears  some  disere« 
pancy  between  thb  statement  and  that  of  Xenophon  Anab.  7, 1,  87.  Ix"*^'^^ 
TOiiip^iQ  obK  iX&Ttwg  TtrpatcotfUtv,,  as  also  of  Strabo,  who,  at  p.  574,  5<6ays, 
tnere  was  in  the  Pinros  a  doek  capable  of  oootaioing  four  hundred  sMJm, 
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Such,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  were  the  provisions  for  the 
war,  general  and  particular,  in  possession  of  the  Athenians 
when  the  Peloponnesians  made  their  first  invasion  of  Attica, 
and  they  were  thus  hurried  into  war.  Other  things  besides 
the  foregoing  spoke  Pericles,  according  to  his  custom,  in 
order  to  show  them  the  probability  of  their  bringing  the  war 
to  a  successful  issue. 

XIV.  The  Athenians  having  heard  him,  were  swayed  by 
his  counsels,  and  fetched  in  from  the  country  their  wives  and 
children,  and  all  their  household  furniture  ^  nay,  even  the 
very  wood-work  ^  of  their  houses  they  took  down  and  re- 


and  not  less  than  that  number  was  sent  out  by  die  Athenians.  Now  this 
Meursius  and  Falconer  would  alter  to  rptoK.,  though  all  the  MSS.  agree  in 
rtrpcuc.  That,  however,  is  not  necessary,  and  the  common  readir^  is  de- 
fended by  the  words  of  an  Athenian  Fl^iscitum  occurring  in  '^ylor's 
Preface  to  Lycurg.  TtTpaxoitiovQ  rpifjpeic  irXu^fiovQ  KarecKtvaffi,  Neverthe- 
less our  author's  account  is  confirmed  by  passages  of  ^schines  and  De- 
mosth.  adduced  by  Meurs.Att.  Lect.  1, 1.,  to  which  I  add  Aristid.  t.2,79. 
B.  ?ufc  iUv  itaputv  TpifiDttc  wXtiov^  fj  rtrpciKOiriag  iv  rtf  IlcipaiCi.  So  also 
Diod.  Sic.  and  Aristopn.  Acharn.  545.  who  has  a  view  to  this,  Ko^tikKtri  &v 
TptaKOiTlag  vayc.  In  fact  there  is  no  real  discrepancy;  since,  by  examining 
tne  words  which  accompany  the  nrp,  in  Xenophon  (namely,  rdc  fi^v  Iv 
dak&rry  rd^  dk  ly  vfc^pioic)  it  will  appear  that  he  meant  the  total,  both  those 
fit  for  service  and  those  building  or  repairing,  like  our  iMpt  in  comrnitsumt 
and  ships  in  ordinary.  Such  is  also  plainly  the  sense  of  Strabo ;  and  the 
words  of  the  Plebiscitum  need  not  be  understood  of  400  ships  at  once  in 
actual  service.  Thucj^dides,  indeed,  shows  his  meaning  by  adding  r^ 
xXmc/iovc,  where  the  article  has  great  force.  The  term  vXtAfios  occurs  also 
in  Pausan.  lo,  20, 5.  And  I  formerly  was  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  re- 
stored to  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  2S»  5.  oifie  vycc  airrai  ^Xcovcrac,  where  I  suspected 
the  irXiovcai  to  be  a  gloss.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  better  to  re^rd  ^rXlov- 
<rai  as  one  of  those  strained  senses  of  words  in  which  that  not  meloquent 
rhetorician  delights.    Or  we  may  read  eZ  wXiowrau 

1  Househoid  furniture,]  Literally,  all  the  utensils  and  furniture  both  in 
doors  and  out  of  doors  which  they  Vued  at  home.  The  cLXX>/v  must  not  be 
pressed;  for  ical  rtfv  dXXfiv  signifies  much  the  same  as  aXKa  koi. 
^  *  Wood-work,]  By  this  is,  I  conceive,  meant  not  only  the  roof-tree  and 
timbers  of  the  roof  and  gable,  but  also  a  soit  of  frame-work  employed  for 
the  walls  of  inferior  houses,  such  as  was  much  in  use  in  our  own  country 
two  or  three  centuries  ago,  and  is  yet  found  on  the  continent,  and  in  Ame- 
rica. This  timber-work  they  removed,  not  only  to  save  labour  in  the 
future  construction,  or  to  make  huts  in  Athens,  but  even  for  the  purposes 
of  fire^wood,  which  was  scarce  in  Attica,  and  much  of  what  was  yet  there 
might  be  expected  to  be  destroyed  b^  the  invaders* 

The  sense  here  of  Ka^atpkkt,  bv  which  it  signifies  to  take  doUm,  is  the  pri- 
mary one.  See  my  note  on  Mark,  1^,36*  Luke,  23,53.  Acts,  13,29. 
JSvXiiHnc  is  thought  by  the  S<ihol.  peculiar  to  Thucyd. ;  but  Gottleb.  adduces 
an  example  from  Liban.,  to  which  1  add  Joseph*  110^  13.  213, 25«  (where  I 
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moTed.  As  to  the  sheep  and  beasts,  they  sent  them  to 
Eaboea^  and  the  adjacent  islands/  Very  indisposed,  however, 
were  they  to  make  this  removal  ^,  as  having  most  of  them 
been  long  accustomed  to  reside  in  the  country. 

XV.  This,  indeed,  had  been  from  the  earliest  ages^^more 
customary  with  the  Athenians  than  other  nations :  for  in  the 
time  of  Cecrops  and  the  earliest  kings,  up  to  Theseus,  it  was 
all  along  inhabited  in  separate  towns  S  which  had  their  own 
councils  ^  and  archons ;  and  as  long  as  they  had  no  cause  for 


read  rdc  irvX^c),  774, 9.  Had  they  not  taken  this  timber  down,  the  enemy 
would  doubtless  have  destroyed  the  bouses  for  the  sake  of  it.  So  Xen. 
Anab.  S,  S,  16.  iitipwaffro  vw6  rw  PamXuco{>  orpartiffiaroQ  icai  airrd  rd  rAv 
oUuStv  Jivka, 

3  EuUga.]  Very  different  from  whaf  took  place  after  the  fatal  battle  of 
Chaeronea,  When  (as  we  learn  from  Demades,  §30.)  the  roads  were  choked 
up  with  cattle  driving  to  the  city,  and  the  city  was  filled  with  them  like  a 
stable. 

•*  lilamU.]  p^  Salamis  and  the  petty  islands  around  Attica,  also  JSgina, 
Ceos,  &c 

^  Removdi,  &c.]  Literally,  **  this  migration  went  hard  with  them.*' 
^kv&arafnQ  is  somewhat  rare  in  thb  sense.  Examples  occur  in  Herod.  9, 106« 
Dio  Cass.  174, 868,348.  Appian,  1, 253, 78.,  where  Steph.  causelessly  pro- 
posed to  be  read  dva^fv^wc* 

I  In  separate  towns.]  Hobbes  renders  burghs^  referring  to  iiifwi.  But 
the  original  is  ?r5X<cc,  which,  considering  its  application,  cannot  well  denote 
more  than  towns.  All  signifies  here  (as  often)  <'  in  a  regular  continuity  or 
succession." 

Why  this  had  been  the  case  with  Attica  more  than  odier  parts  of 
Greece,  may  be  accounted  for  from  tome  peculiarities  in  its  original  colo- 
nisation. 

^  Councils.]  That  such  is  the  sense,  is  plain ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that 
those  petty  towns  had  irpyraviia  like  Athens.  And  it  b  confirmed  by  what 
follows,  where  the  term  is  united  with  PovXtvrtipiovy  where  the  latter  is 
exegetical.  Smith,  indeed,  takes  it  to  denote  **  ma^rates,  dispatching 
public  business  and  administering  justice  $  offering  sacrifices,  and  living  in, 
as  it  were,  an  Hotel  devUle,  at  the  public  expense."  In  those  small  towns, 
irpvTavML  were,  we  may  suppose,  only  like  the  town-kalls  or  guUd^haUs  of 
our  corporate  towns.  Thus  Hobbes  here  rightly  renders  it  common  halls. 
Yet  in  his  note  he  explains  it  as  of  the  Athenian.  As  to  the  derivation 
which  he  adduces  from  others ;  namely,  (juasi  irvpbi  ra/uXov,  it  deserves  no 
attention,  since  wpvraviiov  is  itself  a  denvative  from  vpvravtQ^  prefectus^ 
which  (unless  it  be  a  word  of  foreign  origin)  may,  with  Scheid  ap.  Lennep»  be 
derived  from  wpvm^  whence  wpv/ivb^,  extremus.  And  the  idiom  by  which 
the  ideas  ofjirst  and  last  are  confounded  may  here  very  well  be  supposed. 
Thus  &Kp6v  signifies  both  beginning  and  end. 

The  Prytai^m  at  Athens,  according  to  the  researches  of  Hawkins,  p. 4 99. 
confirmed  b^  Pausan.  1, 18, 3.,  was  situated  not  far  from  the  east  angle  of 
the  acropolis. 

Instead  of  ixovatt^  I  would  observe,  we  might  have  expected  Ixovvoq^ 
agreeing  with  w^Xmiq*    But  as  the  MSS.  give  no  countenance  to  such  a 
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fear,  those  archona  did  not  q$e  joint  counael  with  tho  kingi 
but  conducted  a£bira  and  took  counael  each  by  tbemaelvea. 
Naj,  aome  of  them  even  occaaionally  toenf  to  war  with 
him  ^  as  did  the  Eleusinians,  in  conjunction  with  EumoIpua» 
against  Erectheus.'*  But  Theseus  coming  to  the  throne, 
who  possessed  both  wisdom  and  power  ^,  in  various  respects, 
set  in  order  ^  the  affairs  of  the  country.  Thus,  having 
abolished  the  councils  and  magistracies  of  the  other,  towns  ^, 
and  appointed  one  general  senate,  at  what  is  now  called  the 


reading,  we  roust  regard  ^Yov<ra  as  a  Thueydidean  hypallage;  aod  isarA 
w6\Hg  must  be  repeated  in  the  sense  sfparatim  orpagatm;  to  use  the  words 
of  Livy  in  a  similar  passage,  1. 51, 26.  **  Templa  DeOm,  ouae  pagatim  sacrata 
habebant."  This  passage  of  Thucydides  b  had  in  view  by  Pausan.  1, 22.  ^. 
lirti  ri  'A^rivalovc  Otifft^c  ^C  f"'av  ffyaytv  dvb  rStv  dtifiwv  ir6\tv, 

*  Went  to  war  with  kinu]  Hobbes  and  Smith  wrongly  render, "  went  to 
war  with  each  other.''  It  is  plain  that  Tbv  fiaenXia  is  to  be  supplied.  An4 
the  construction  with  the  accusative  is  found  both  in  Thucyaides  and  the 
best  writers. 

*  Eteuiimatu  —  JErectheus.]  On  the  story  see  Meurs.  de  Regno  Athen. 
p.  109.  and  Attic.  Lect.  1.  6, 21.,  referred  to  by  Hudson,  and  Pausan. 
1. 1, 145.  Fac,  also  Saint  Croix  de  Myster.  p.  88.,  referred  to  by  Goeller. 

^  WM  poaessed  boUt  wisdom  and  power,]  The  expression  is  imitated  by 
Appian,  1,495,68.  i^  fAird  rov  dwarov  A^dv^pwTrov ;  ond  Herodian,  1,  6. 
fierd  rov  dirpiirodi  kcu  imv^akkQ,  To  advert  to  the  thing  itself,  it  seems 
meant  that  in  him  were  united  (as  had  not  before  been  the  case)  both 
political  sagacity  and  considerable  power,  so  as  to  be  able  to  effect  his 
plans  for  the  settlement  of  the  state. 

^  Set  in  order.]  So  Epist.  to  Tit.  1,  5.  'iva  rd  Xihrovra  l^i^iof>diu<ry.,  where 
see  my  note.  Pausan.  1, 5, 2.,  perhaps  with  this  passage  in  view,  remarks : 
dfjXoi  Sk  ij  7pa0i),  Bfiffka  tlvai  rbv  KoraoriioavTa  'A^nvaioiQ  kXivov  9roXt- 
Ttviffdau 

7  Other  towns,]  Or  cities,  iroKtiQ,  Smith  renders  boroughs  (as  does  Gail 
hourgades).  Ana  he  remarks  that  their  number  was  1 74.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  we  are  here  not  concerned  with  the  boroughs,  (^^/wt)  which  were 
auite  different  from  the  trbXag,  and  indeed  were  only  pagiy  villages,  (See 
tne  Memoir  on  the  State  of  Greece,  &c.  prefixed  to  this  work.)  Had 
Smith  given  the  number  and  names  of  these  towns,  the  information  would 
have  been  acceptable  to  his  readers.  This  he  might  have  found  in  a  frag- 
ment of  Philochorus  preserved  by  Strabo,  1. 10.  KtKpufxia,  TirpdvoXiQ, 
'EiroKpUt,  AcccXcia,  'EXevortc,  'A^v^va,  Obpixog^  Bpaifpuw,  Kifdripog,  S^^rroc, 
Ki7^<r<r/a,  ♦aXiypof,  w6\iv  de  vtrrtpov  ilg  ulav  ttoXiv  (wvayayiiv  Xly«rm  ri)v 
vvv  Tfjc  BiodfKo  Bfitrtvc.  Plutarch,  in  his  comparison  of  Theseus  and  Ro- 
mulus, thinks  that  these  names  were  derived  from  those  of  the  most  antient 
kings  and  heroes.  Thus  we  see  there  were  twelve  of  these  towns.  Charax, 
indeed,  ap.  St.  Byz.  says,  fin  b  Gri<rtifc  rdc  %vitKa  7r6X«cf,  rd^  iv  ry  'Arrucy 
<rwoiKiffag  tig  'A^^af,  'Zvvoiicia  ioprijv  Karetrrriffaro.  But  yet  we  need  not 
alter  Mixa  to  ^lO^cra,  as  Meurs.  proposes.  There  is  no  doubt  but  tiiat 
Charax  does  not  include  among  those  eleven  Cecropia,  around  which  very 
antient  town,  as  a  nucleus,  arose  the  city  of  Athens.  The  number  twelve 
is  also  confirmed  by  Etym.  Mag.  in  'EiraKpla,  and  Theophr.  Char.  Eth.  26. 
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cifyj  he  brought  all  together  ^ ;  and  compelled  each,  enjoying 
dieir  private  rights  as  before,  to  use  this  one  city  only,  which, 
tiow  diat  all  were  coutributary  to  it,  and  there  despatdied  all 
their  public  business  ^  having  attained  unto  greatness,  was  so 
delivered  by  Theseus  to  his  successors.  In  memory  of  this 
the  Athenians  to  the  present  day  keep,  at  the  public  expense  '^, 
a  festival  to  the  goddess  called  Sj/nacia.  Before  that  period, 
the  city  only  consisted  of  what  is  now  the  citadel^  and  the 
space  occupying  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  the  south.^^  —  A  mani- 
fest proof  of  which  is,  that  the  temples  are  either  in  th^ 
citadel,  or  if  out  of  it,  are  chiefly  situated  adjacent  to  that 
part  of  the  city ;  as  that  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  of  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  that  of  Terra ;  and  that  of  Bacchus  in  Limnse  ^\  to 

•  Brought  all  together,]  The  words  IvvCiKtvi  wavroQ  (which  are  oddly 
rendered  by  Hobbis  "  made  them  cohabit,")  do  not  mean,  according  to 
•ome  translators,  **  made  them  dwell  together,"  but  made  them  ^  toge- 
ther thither  as  to  a  metropolb,  for  the  purposes  o^  justice,  legislation,  an<i 
covemment,  iwriXiiv  it  avTi)Vf  as  it  is  just  afler  said.  Ind^d  the  words 
following  are  exegetical  of  the  kwipKitn,  The  above  view  of  the  subject  \i 
confirm^  by  Dio  Chrys.  p  517, 10.  Liban.  Orat.  679.  D.  Pausan.  7, 18,6. 
Appian,  2, 608, 36,  Arrian  E.  A.  4, 34, 12.,  and  finally  (to  omit  a  variety  of 
passages  and  much  critical  discussion  which  I  must  reserve  for  my  edition), 
Plato  Polit.  2, 369.  troXXo^g  tic  fiUtv  o'lKtiaiv  dytipaprig,  KOiwavovQ  rt  koI 
Povi^ovg,  ravTy  ry  XvvoiKitf  i^iftt^a  woXiv  6vofia. 

9  Were  contributary^  Sfc,\  Such  seems  to  be  the  full  sense  of  KwrtKtiVf 
which  is  quaintly,  but  not  improperly,  rendered,  ^  paid  their  duties  to  itr 
for  ^povf  or  eiff^pdv,  may  be  understood,  which  are  svpoUed  at  Arrian,  £» 
A.  1, 17,  11.  Polyb,  4,  60,  4.  Dionys.  Hal.  223,  16.  So  Harpocr.  ZwrcXcic. 
ol  ffvvSairavutvrit  Kai  (TwtKr^povTtQ,  Hence  is  illustrated  .£schyl.  Agam. 
515.  (TvvreKtfC  vroXic.  However,  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  theJSguraiive 
sense,  which  almost  alwavs  appertains  to  cotUribuere;  and  there  is  no  little 
to  countenance  this,  in  the  learned  illustration  of  this  word,  to  be  found 
in  Steph.  Thes.  5, 1383.  C. 

•0  keep^at  the  public  e:tpense,4rc,]  Smith  and  Goeller  take  the  StjfiortXfi 
.merely  in  the  sense  public.  But  as  I  find  die  term  often  used  by  the  histo- 
rians, in  the  proper  sense,  and  never  elsewhere  in  the  derived  one,  I  would 
not  introduce  that  here.  It  is  plain,  that  Charax  and  Plato,  in  the  passages 
above  cited,  had  this  passage  m  view. 

^^  To  the  south.]  For  vorcv.  Palmer,  with  Valla,  would  read  apxrhvi 
but  whollv  without  cause ;  for  it  was  likely  that  the  city  would  first  extend 
itself  in  the  direction  of  the  «ra,  and  thus  lead,  in  the  end,  to  the  con« 
struction  of  the  long  walls.  Indeed,  the  notion  that  the  most  antient  part 
of  the  city  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the  acropolis,  has  been  refuted  by 
the  researches  of  modern  travellers  (as  Wilkins  and  Hawkins),  from  whoni 
extracts  are  adduced  by  Poppo  in  his  Proles,  t.  2.  p.  240.  note. 

>^  Linm^A  On  thb,  and  the  other  temples  here  mentioned,  the  words 
of  Meurs.  (referred  to  by  Hudson)  will  supply  ample  information.  I  would 
here  observe,  that  the  Scholiast  has,  perhaps,  been  too  severely  censured 
for  placing  Limnas  in  the  acropolis,  when  it  has  been  shown  to  have  been 
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whose  honour  the  more  antient  Bacchanalian  feasts  are  cele- 
brated on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  Anthesterion ;  a 
custom  still  in  use  among  the  lonians  ^^,  who  are  of  Attic 
descent  In  this  quarter,  too,  are  situated  other  antient 
temples,  and  the  conduit  ^^  now  called  Enneacrunus  (or  nine- 


ouiiide.  It  u  not  improbable  that  he  wrote  nSKiu  And  the  readine  of  the 
Cod.  Aug.  w6Xit  plainly  points  that  way.  To  the  references  of  Wasse  I 
would  add,  that  Casaub.  on  Athen.  p.  445.  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
Limnae  was  utuated  close  under  the  walls  of  the  acropolis. 

Gell»  p.  40.  (cited  by  Poppo  Prole^.  841^  remarks,  that  Stuart  calls  the 
theatre  of  Bacdius  the  odeum  of  Pencles ;  and  what  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be  that  of  Herodes,  he  calls  that  of  Bacchus.  ''To  the  south  ^continues 
he)  of  these  theatres  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  marsh  (\ifiv€u\ 
where  stood  most  of  the  antient  temples.  There  is,  however,  no  marsn 
there ;  nor  is  there  in  the  whole  city  any  place  where  there  could  be  a 
marsh,  unless  to  the  north-west  of  the  temple  of  Theseus."  Hawkins,  too, 
p.  493.  (cited  by  Poppo)  observes,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject. 
**  Before  his  cominc  to  the  theatre  Pausanias  speaks  of  a  veiy  antient 
temple  (208.),  which  seems  to  have  been  in  hu  way  to  that  theatre  (before 
that  building  which  had  the  form  of  Xerxes'  tent).  This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
temple  of  £u;chus  in  Limn^B,  The  words,  iv  Aifivatc,  show  its  deep  and 
manhy  site.  And  altboufih,  from  there  bdng  no  such  spot  near,  the  above 
temple  has  been  supposed  not  to  be  the  same  with  that  m  Limnse;  yet  Ihat 
is  certain,  from  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  Pausanias,  which,  in  fact,  is 
now  the  lowest  part  of  the  city ;  and  since  some  fountains  of  brackish  water 
flow  that  way.  And  that  there  should  be  at  present  no  vestise  of  marsh, 
is  no  wonder,  considering  that  the  ground,  m  most  parts  of  the  city,  is 
raised  sixteen  feet." 

19  A  custom  ttiU,  4*^.]  There  seems  an  emphasis  in  lomans,  by  which  it 
is  implied  that  those  antient  rites  were  now  obsolete,  and  unobserved,  at 
Athens^  though  yet  in  use  among  the  loniatu,  a  people  ever  observuit  of 
antient  customs,  as,  indeed,  might  be  expected  in  wnat  was  originally  the 
mother  country  of  Attica. 

With  respect  to  the  Bacchanalia,  antiquaries  have  shown  that  there 
were  three,  of  which  this  in  Limnse  was  the  chief.  The  others  were  the 
country  and  the  city  Bacchanalia.  The  month  Anthesterion  nearly  answers 
to  our  February;  for  (as  Smith  observes)  tlie  best  chronologists  are 
unable  to  exchange  the  Greek  names  of  months  into  currency  with  ex- 
actness. 

"SofiiKovet  signifies  *'  usu  recipiunt'*  So  Aristid.  3,  241.  eidriptft  vo/dZovet. 
Soph.  Elect.  326.,  and  Dio  €!ass.,  often.  In  this  idiom  there  seems  to  be  an 
ellipsis  of  xpfi^f^oi,  or  Ivav,  the  former  of  which  is  supplied  in  Thucyd, 
just  after,  and  in  HerocC  1,  202.  le^riTi  Sk  vofii^ovTag  xp'io^<'*^f  the  latter 
in  Aristot.  1,215.  vo/«i^ovrcf  ^X<'''-  Other  examples  may  be  seen  in  my 
note  on  Acts,  16, 13. 

N  Condmt,]  Sot  fountain,  as  all  the  translators  render.  For  the  above 
sense  there  is  the  authority  of  Plato  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  And  so  also  Hom. 
Od.  p.  205.  ix(  Kpiivtiv  d^iKovTo  Tvicrr^v  (made  by  the  hand)  KoXXipoov,  t^tv 
v^pivopTo  xoXirac  It  should  seem  that  the  name  Cal&rrhoe  was  given  to 
this  conduit  with  reference  to  the  Homeric  passage. 
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pipes  ^^  from  the  tjrrants  ^®  having  so  constructed  it^^),  but 


*)  Efmeacrunuty  <$>c.]  Hudson  maintains,  that  the  kwka  roust  not  be 
taken  precisely  for  nme,  but  for  many.  And  he  instances  Iwiddttrtioc  from 
NicandeTy  lvytdKpo<r<rog  from  Hesych.,  and  Iwid-^ripa  from  Aratus,  and  the 
river  Timavus,  which,  though  it  had  but  seven  mouths,  has  nine  assigned 
to  it  by  Virgil.  He  urges,  too,  on  the  authority  of  Cradnus,  that  Cailirrhoe 
had  ttoehe  pipes.  But,  as  to  the  Virgilian  passage,  it  is  of  another  nature, 
being  a  poetical  amplification,  unless  the  learned  bard  had  some  authority 
which  he  chose  to  ibllow.  As  to  the  other  passages,  he  might,  perhaps, 
haye  added  the  antient  name  of  Amphipolis,  Nineways,  But  of  the  three 
examples  he  has  adduced,  the  third  is  irrelevant,  since  Aratus  only  uses 
iyvidytipa  by  a  witty  amplification  of  rpiyifHov.  And  even  tlie  rest  may 
admit  of  another  explication.  Indeed,  ivvia  is  too  imall  a  number  to  be 
fitted  to  express  A  large  indejimte  number;  and,  as  Hudson  does  not  pretend 
that  there  were  more  than  twelve  pipes,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the 
idiom  should  have  been  adopted.  In  fact,  the  StadtKAxpowov  arifta  of 
Cratinus,  is  only  (like  the  Iwka  just  mentioned)  a  wittv  allusion  to,  or  am- 
plification of,  the  tweaxp.  This  is  far  more  probable  than  to  suppose, 
with  Olearius,  that  three  other  spouts  were  added  afler  its  first  erection. 
Certainly,  nine  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  real  and  specific  number. 
As  to  the  testimonies  of  the  Greek  lexicographers,  those  being  all  founded 
on  the  passage  of  Cratinus,  can  be  allowed  no  weight.  It  is  surely  more 
likely  tnat  the  appellation  should  allude  to  the  real  number  than  any 
epithet  of  a  poet.  Besides,  the  ottn*  seems  to  allude  to  Ivvsa.  And  so 
thought  Pausanias,  1,  14,  I, 'Ewidxpowov  o\jria  Ko<ruri^€i<rav  vyrb  I1nm(r* 
rpdrov.  There  is  a  similar  conduit  mentioned  by  Mr.  Keppel  Craven,  in 
his  Travels  into  Naples,  p.  259.,  which  he  describes  as^  a  fountain  at  the 
foot  of  a  declivity,  gushing  through  Jive  pipes  into  a  long  trough."  With 
such,  we  may  suppose,  thb  of  Enneacrunus  was  furnished!  The  water  was, 
probably,  brought  together  into  one  vast  cistern,  from  which  it  was  distri- 
buted by  nine  pipes. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  the  following  matter,  translated  from 
Poppo*s  Prol^.  3,  344.  **  The  fountain,  Enneacrunus,  according  to  Suidas, 
was  near  the  llissus,  and  not  fiir  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  which 
place  the  ruins  of  a  fountain  [conduit.  Edit.]  may  yet  be  seen.  Wilkins, 
p.  59.  Stuart  speaks  of  Cailirrhoe  as  of  a  copious  and  beautiful  fountain, 
which  flows  into  the  channel  of  the  llissus.  The  Albanian  women  at 
Athens,  he  says,  wash  their  clothes  there ;  and  water  for  that  purpose  is 
collected  into  a  small  circular  cistern,  a  few  feet  from  which  it  glicies  into 
the  llissus.  Hawkins,  p.  479.  But  Stuart  seems  to  have  confounded  the 
llissus  with  the  fountain  of  iEscuIapius,  or  Clepsydrium  (in  Dodwell,  p. 
475).  For,  according  to  Dodwell,  p.  472.,  the  fountain  Enneacrunus  is 
choked  up  with  mud,  although  water  constantly  trickles  from  the  fissures 
of  the  rock.  And  Qell,  p.  42.  writes,  that  it  is  found  by  digging  in  the  bed 
of  the  llissus." 

i'^  The  tyrants.]  By  these  are  meant  (as  the  Scholiast  says)  the  Pisis- 
tradae.  For  though  Pausanias  f  scribes  it  to  Pisistratus,  yet  we  may  suppose 
that  the  work  (doubtless  a  laborious  and  sumptuous,  and,  certainly,  a  most 
beneficent,  one)  was  finally  completed,  or,  probably,  improved  or  adorned 
by  his  successor. 

'7  Constructed  it,]  The  reading  of  several  good  MSS.  Ki\tvtr6vTu)v  is 
not,  as  Hack  fancies,  a  gloss,  but  a  mistake  of  the  scribes  for  roXfaavrwv, 
which  is  found  in  the  Schol.  on  Apthonius,  referred  to  by  Goeller.    And 
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fDrtnerly)  when  the  springs  were  open^S  Callirrhoe  ^^;  tkmti 
as  being  near,  they  used  upon  solemn  occasions  ^^;  and  even 
to  this  day  it  is,  from  antient  usage,  customary  to  use  it 
before  the  marriage-rites^^,  and  at  other  sacred  solemnities- 
It  is,  too,  from  the  antient  habitation  of  it,  that  the  Acropolis 
is  to  this  very  day  called  by  the  Athenians  the  city.^'^ 

XVI.    Now  thb  mode  of  living,  dispersed  over  the  country 
hi  unrestrained  independence,  the  Athenians  had  long  used ', 


ihat  is  not  so  much  a  gloss,  as  a  pure  diorthom^  founded  on  a  misappre- 
hension of  <TKIV9UT&VTU)V, 

•'  Open,1  Or  vmble.  For  ^avtpwv^  Hemst.  on  T.  Mag.  p.  568.  would 
read  XaiivpHv,  And,  indeed,  the  two  words  are  often  confounded.  But 
there  is  no  certainty  that  Thomas  so  read  in  Thucydides ;  for  I  agree  with 
Lobeck  on  Phrynich.  p.  S9S.,  that  Oovrc^i^y  b  an  error  of  the  scribes. 
And  it  is  justly  observed,  by  Goeller,  that  the  expression,  Xa/Jivpd  Trriyiq, 
savours  of  poetic  diction,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  ioquacet  lymphce 
{babbling  brook)  of  Horace.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  words  fol- 
lowing. The  epithet,  therefore,  was  undoubtedly  that  of  a  poet ;  though 
the  above  learned  men  are  not  prepared  to  say  who.  I  confidentl)r  con- 
jecture ^btKvKi^y,  Many  instances  o^  simitar  confusion  I  shall  notice  in  the 
preface,  or  prolegomena,  to  my  edition. 

'»  Caliirrkoe.]  Poppo,  Bekker,  and  Goeller,  edit  raXXcfxJy,  from  three 
MSS.,  and  the  old  editions.  But  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  a  prose 
writer,  the  ftp  should  not  even,  ceeteribus  paribus,  be  preferred,  as  being 
more  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  language ;  though  one  of  the  p's  may 
be  thrown  out  by  poetic  license,  as  in  the  passage  of  Homer  above  cited. 

^0  Upon  solemn  occasions,]     Or,  "  for  the  most  important  purposes.'* 

«»  Marriage  riles.]  Meurs.,  Hudson,  and  Duker  refer  to  passages  of 
Pollux,  Etym.  Mag.,  and  Harpocr.,  confirming  and  illustrating  this  use  of 
the  water  of  Callirrhoe,  to  which  1  add  Eurip.  Phoen.  358.  'Ai/v/iivam  ^ 
^efirjvd^  iicridiv^ri  Aovrpo^pov  x^*^5c.  iEschyl.  P.  V.  or  dfupi  \ovrpd  Kai 
Xixoc  ffi»v  vfievaiov,  leraro  ydfitav.  Hence  is  illustrated  Aristoph.  Lys.  .778. 
XovrpAv  (scil.efonte  Callirrhoe)  eyw  7rap€?w—cai  ravra  vvfupiKSv  yt.  The 
Schol.  on  Eurip.  says,  it  was  customary  with  theantients  to  there  wash  and 
sprinkle  themselves  with  the  water  of  their  country  rivers  and  springs, 
meaning  thereby  st/mboticaUji/  to  pray  for  procreauon  of  children.  It 
should  rather  seem,  however,  that  the  water  was  symbolical  of  purity. 
And  this  is  confirm^  by  the  circumstance  that  it  was  used  on  other  solemn 
occasions;  nay,  (as  Pollux  says)  was  used  to  wash  or  sprinkle  virgins  who 
died  before  marriage.  That  Thucyd.  here  reckons  marriage  amons  the 
sacred  rites,  is  plain ;  on  which  Duker  refers  to  Spanh.  de  Pnest.  and  Usu 
Numism.  p.  292. 

«i  T7te  cf/y.]  Goeller  remarks  (from  Hemst.  .on  Arist.  Plut.  p.  260.) 
that  the  name  ir<$Xtc,  especially  in  public  acts,  is  almost  a  proper  name. 
See  Thucyd.  5,  18.  23,  47.  He  also  refers  to  Pausan.  1,  99.  in  proof  of 
the  Acropolis  there  being  called  Polis.  And  this  is  no  more  than  nas  been 
the  case  with  the  most  antieut  parts  of  many  other  cities  both  antient  and 
modern,  as  Rome,  Alexandria,  Syracuse,  Paris,  and  London.  For  proofs 
and  illustrations  I  refer  to  the  learned  note  of  Goeller. 

I  Now  this  mode  ^c]    There  are  few  passages  with  which  the  commen- 
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and  even  after  they  bad  been  united  into  one  political  body ; 
jet,  from  th%  force  of  custom,  most  of  the  antient,  and  even 
the  later  Athenians,  up  to  the  present  war,  residing  in  and 
inhabiting  the  country  S  with  their  whc^  families  ^  did  not 
readily  acquiesce  in  this  migration  ^  (especially  as  they  had, 
subsequently  to  the  Persian  war,  repaired  their  habitations  ^) ; 


tators  have  been  more  perplexed  than  this.  And,  in  order  to  remove  the 
difficulty,  they  have  devised  conjectures  M^hich,  however,  serve  rather  to 
increase  it.  Bauer  jotftly  pronounces  that  of  Abresch  "  languidam  et 
hiulcam."  But  his  own  is  by  no  means  apt.  Gottleber's  is  mild,  but 
inefficient.  The  subaudition  proposed  by  Matthias  of  rijc  x***P^s  or  rtHv 
dpywv  is  too  arbitrary.  After  ail,  the  method  of  the  Scholiast  who  supposes 
an  ant^toiU,  involves  th'e least  difficulty;  for,  indeed,  what  is  there  thus  to 
stumble  at,  in  a  koiv&v  (rvvrdKiwv  tvpsrt)c^  as  our  author  is  called  by  an 
antient  critic  ?  There  is,  too,  the  less  harshness  in  this,  if  we  consider  that 
parHcwaiion  involves  a  sense  of  ute  ;  and,  therefore,  if  \urkytiv  have  (as  it 
lias)  the  sense  ute^  cnjoyy  it  may  take  the  dative.  Indeed,  Xenophon  em^ 
ploys  furkx^v  in  that  sense  at  (Econ.  17.  6.,  thoueh  with  a  genitive;  and 
also  at  the  Cyrop.  7,  5,  IS,  in  the  sense  enjoy y  with  an  accusative. 

ILark  rj)v  x^/^^  implies  the  being  dispersed  over  (icorei)  the  country. 
The  ahTov6at^  adverts  not  only  to  the  councUt  above  mentioned,  but  to  that 
kind  of  independence  which  provincial  towns,  and  even  countrv  villages,  in* 
all  the  early  staees  of  settling  a  country  (as  now  in  America),  are  found 
to  enjoy,  and  which  sometimes  continues  long  in  half  civilised  or  semi- 
barbarous  and  imperfectly  governed  ones,  as  Turkey. 

«  In '•^  the  country.]  Such  is  the  sense  of  iv  rate  dypoXc,  like  the  Latin  in 
agrii.  So  in  Joseph.  375,  85.  it  is  opposed  to  kv  ry  ttSXh,  See  my  note 
on  Matt.  28,  5.  Yet  it  may  signify  in  pnedOt,  vel  vilUg,  Such  is  the  sense 
in  Joseph.  862,  20.  771,  4.  334.  43.    Appian  Ij  859,  55, 

s  With  their  whole  famiUe$,]  i.  e.  making  the  country  their  permanent  re- 
sidence, and  not  merely  temporary  sojourn,  travoiKtitrCf,  For  I  would  retain 
that  reading,  notwithstanding  that  some  critics  adopt,  from  several  MSS., 
iravoucteia.  The  above  reading  is  confirmed  by  the  usage  of  Dio  Cass., 
Dionys.  Hal.,  and  other  imitators  of  Thucydides ;  whereas  I  cannot  find 
vavoiKtoltf,  in  any  good  writer  except  Josephus  1308.  and  1322.  UavoiKiij, 
is  used  by  the  best  writers  from  Herodotus  downwards.  And  thus  in  our 
Scholiast:  fravouetitrla,  kcu  oh  iravotxi^,   I  would  for  Travouci^  read  navouaoitf. 

•»  Migraiion.]  Thou^  many  MSS.  have  fiiratrrdtni,  yet  the  common 
reading  futavaordcni  is  rightly  retained  by  the  editors.  And  I  have  to  add 
that  it  is  confirmed  by  the  usage  of  Dionys.  Hal.  and  Xenophon,  and  by  an 
almost  tranMcript  of  the  passage  in  Lucian  3,  233.  On  the  sense  in  which' 
the  word  is  here  used,  see  Schneider  on  Xen.  An.  3,  2,  25. 

^  Habitations.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  here  of  KaraffKeyag  as  at  1, 
10.  And  so  Levesque  renders  ^tablistewentt.  That  these  vUla$  were  not 
only  repaired  and  rebuilt,  but  fitted  up  in  a  style  exceeding  in  beauty  and 
costliness  even  the  city  mansions,  I  fina  from  Isocr.  Areopag.  c.  20.  p.  234^ 
1.  /itni  toaahTfiQ  deff^dac  ^iijyov  Hirrt  ictiXXiovc  itvai  Kai  iroXvrtXtOT^pag  rdg 
obHfVtig,  Koi  rdg  iiritrKwdg  rdc  lirl  rwv  dypotv  ^  rdg  Ivrbg  riixovg,  Kai  x<J\Xow^ 
r«v  irokiTwv  fiiid'  £ic  rdc  hprdg  tie  dffrv  raraCtriVftv,  dXXd  alptlo^ai  fikvHV 
K.  r.  X.  To  this  antient  custom  of  residing  in  the  country,  (similar  to  what 
obtained  in  our  own  nation  two  or  three  centuries  ago,)  Aristoph.  alludes 
Pac,  574w  'A\X'  dva/iv)f03^fivr(C)  «  "vSpic,  T^c  SiairriQ  rfjc  frakaiaQ,  rjv  "waptlx 
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nay,  they  were  much  grieved,  and  thought  it  hard  to  leave 
their  houses,  abandon  their  temples  (which  had  been  all  along 
from  the  antient  polity  their  national  [or  patriarchal]  fanes), 
and  at  last  change  their  mode  of  life,  and,  as  it  were  ^  quit 
each  his  own  city/ 

XVIL  When,  too,  they  came  to  the  city,  some  few,  in- 
deed, had  habitations  or  places  of  refuge  *  with  relations  or 
friends,  but  the  greater  part  were  fain  to  take  up  their  abode 
in  the  vacant*  places  of  the  city,  as  also  the  temples  %  or  the 
chapels  ^  of  heroes ;  all  except  those  of  the  Acropolis  and 
the  Eleusinium  ^  and  whatever  other  edifice  was  not  utterly 
closed  upon  them ;  nay,  what  was  called  the  Pelasgicttm  %  a 


c&Tti  wod*  vfiiVf  r&v  n  wakamiw  Iccu^v,  T«v  r«  trvtnnf^  r&r  re  ft^pr^tp,  Tijg 
rpvyS^  Tt  tiic  yXvwiac,  Tjfc  iiifyuig  re  rric  wp6g  Ty  i^pkaTi^  r«v  r*  IXautv, 

^Asit  wereJ]    Literally,  little  leas  than,  noueht  else  but. 

7  Hit  own  ciM  Smith  renders  **  bis  native  home.**  But  that  is  chang- 
ing the  idea.  The  hardship  was,  that  they  seemed  to  be  abandoning  their 
own  state,  or  civil  society;  for  they  could  scarcely  bring  themseWes  to 
regard  as  such  that  with  wnich  they  had  had  so  little  connection. 

>  Placet  of  rej^e.]  So,  in  a  kindred  passage,  Liyy  88,  15.  Dihipsi  omnes 
quocunque  hospitia,  ut  fortuitus  animi  impetus  ruit. 

a  Vacant.]  i.  e.  unoccupied  with  houses.  Some  places,  probably,  in  the 
north  part  of  the  city.  And  such,  I  find,  is  the  opinion  of  Hawkins,  p.  505., 
cited  by  Poppo  IVoIeg.  2,  S46.  Others  (he  says)  fix  on  the  part  near  the 
Musaeum  towards  Piraeus. 

>  Tempiet.]  These  were,  indeed,  not  all  of  them  understood  to  be  closed. 
Thus  it  appears  from  Dioff.  LaerL  6,  S3,  that  Diogenes  used  to  inhabit  the 
portico  or  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 

*  Chapelt.]  Sacella,  petty  fanes  erected  to  the  honour,  if  not  the  worship, 
of  heroes. 

»  Eleutinium.]  **  A  temple"  says  Hobbes,  •*  used  with  great  religion." 
It  was  doubtless  so  called  as  being  dedicated  to  the  Eleusinian  goddess, 
namely  Ceres.  Poppo  observes  that  there  were  at  Athens  three  or  four 
temples  of  this  goddess,  one  near  the  entrance  to  the  city  from  Piraeus, 

i supra  1,  2,4.)  another  oF  Ceres  and  Proserpine  beyond  the  Enneacrunus, 
14,  1.)  a  third  A^/tj^rpoc  XX^^c,  22,  3.  The  present,  I  agree  with  Hack, 
**  was  that  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  in  the  Ceramicus,  where  was  kept  the 
image  of  lacchus.  which,  on  the  day  of  the  Elcusinia,  was  carried  in  great 
pomp  fit>m  Athens  to  Eleusis."  The  above  account  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  Pausanias. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  see  an  instructive  article  in 
Mr.  Barker's  new  edition  of  Lempriere*s  Classical  Dictionary. 

^  P^a^gicum^  With  this  wora  the  commentators  have  been  not  a  little 
perplexed.  The  early  ones  take  it  to  denote  a  temple.  But  for  this  there 
18  no  authority.  Wnsse  and  Duker  (as  also  Brunck  on  Aristoph.  Pac.  832.) 
appear  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  wall  built  round  the  Acro- 
polis by  the  Pelasgi,  who  formerly  occupied  it.  And.  this  is  supported  bv 
Pausan.  1,  28, 3.  and  Herod.  6, 137.  cited  by  the  commentators ;  to  which 
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part  under  the  Acropolis,  which  it  was  even  held  accursed  to 
inhabit  ^  (and  which  was  forbidden  by  the  end  ®  of  a  verse  of 


passages  I  add  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  pp.  S2.  37,,  who  there  quotes  M^rsilus,  as 
saying,  that  the  Tyrrheni,  afterwards  called  Pdasgi,  wandered  in  hordes 
over  both  Greece  and  the  Barbarian  countries:  koI  rote  'A^fivaiot^  r6 
rtixof  rb  trtpl  rijv  dKp6iro\iVf  rb  II«Xa<ryiJcAv  KtzKoufievov,  rovrovg  trtpiJQaXuv, 
where  I  conjecture,  for  koI  toXq  *A^vaio%Q^  k&v  tcuq  'A£hl|vacc.  whicn  is  sup- 
ported by  liesych. :  lltKavyucinf  rttxiov  olW-wc  iy  'A^nvtoQ  koKoviuvov  • 
Tvppriviiiv  KTurdvTotv,  The  Etym.  says:  UiXapyiK&y.  rb  iftrb  Tvppiivwv 
KaratrKa^v  rtixo£,  where  for  KoramcaAkv  read  KoraffKivaff^v,  from  Pbotius, 
who  himself  may  receive  correction  from  Hesych.  and  Etym.:  UtKapyucbv 
rb  vTFb  rHv  Tvpdwuv  KoraoKtvae^iv  r^c  OKpovoKkiOQ  tuxoq*  Read  for 
Tvpdvvwvy  Tvj^privuv, 

It  should  seem  that  the  Pelasgi,  the  original  occupants  of  the  acropolis, 
were  by  the  early  Attic  colonists  first  expelled  thence,  but  permitted  to  ' 
inhabit  the  foot  of  the  hill;  afterwards  were  compelled  to  remove  to  a 
situation  below  Mount  Hvmettus;  and,  lastly,  were  expelled  from  Attica 
altogether.  Yet  the  words  of  Thucydides  unport  that  it  was  under  the 
acropolis,  not  a  part  of  Us  waO,    ifesides,  to  speak  of  inhabiting  a  waS 

SjKi^Kri^),  involves  somewhat  of  absurditv.  Now  Wilkins,  p.  S3,  note  (re- 
erred  to  by  Poppo  Proleg.  p.  946,)  woula  understand  it  o{  a  plot  of  ground 
assigned  to  the  Pelasgi  when  they  evacuated  the  acropolis,  'iu)  which, 
however,  Poppo  objects  that  it  was  near  Uymettui,  But  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  thai  was  a  second  removal.  There  had  been,  it  seems,  Vk  former 
one  to  some  situation  under  the  hill  of  the  acropolis,  —  where  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  Wilkins  places  it  south  of  the  acropolis;  Chandler  and  Hawkina 
fix  it  to  the  north;  and  this,  I  agree  with  Poppo,  seems  better.  The  autho- 
rities, however,  above  adduced,  will  scarcely  permit  us  to  take  it  of  2iplot 
of  ground,  I  was  formerly  of  opinion  that  the  n€Xa(ry.  denoted  not  so 
much  the  wall  around  the  acropolis,  as  the  strip  of  land  adjoining  to  it, 
inside  and  outside ;  namely,  the  Pometriuntf  which,  by  antient  custom,  aris- 
ing from  good  reasons,  was  left  unoccupied  by  buildings.  See  an  interesting 
passage  on  this  subject  in  Livy,  1, 44, 4.  As  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  custom  I  shall  show,  in  a  Memoir  on  Babvlon,  that  it  was  acted  upon 
in  the  building  of  that  city.  The  purpose  of  the  oracle  will  then  be  very 
clear;  namelv,  that  the  pomoerium  of  the  citadel  should  ever  be  left  unoc- 
cupied with  buildings.  But  I  can  find  no  authority  to  countenance  thb 
conjecture ;  and  the  ellipsis  it  supposes  would  be  an  unprecedented  one. 
I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  think  that  the  Pelasgicum  was  neither  a  plot 
of  ground,  nor  a  wall,  but  a  piece  of  ground  surrounded  hy  a  wall,  and 
forming  a  fortified  place,  A  sense  of  rcTxoc  not  uncommon.  To  this 
there  is  no  objection,  since  it  is  quite  reconcilable  with  all  the  aboVe 
passages. 

As  to  the  curse  pronounced  by  the  oracular  diet  on  its  being  ever  again 
inhabited,  that  was  a  not  unusual  circumstance  in  such  a  csase.  Its  situa- 
tion cannot  well  be  fixed,  otherwise  than  that  it  appears  to  have  been  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  acropolis,  and  probably  on  the  north  of  it. 

7  Held  accursed  to  inhabit.]  'Eniparov  rfv  has  after  it  an  infinitive  (de- 
pendent upon  Utrrt)  with  /ir),  as  being  one  of  those  words  which  include  a 
negative,  and  which,  not  by  pleonasm  (as  is  commonly  supposed}i  but  by  way 
of  emphasis^  take  also  a  negative  particle. 

•  End,]  The  word  dxpoTtkivriov  is  somewhat  rare.  Yet  it  occurs  in  Dio 
Cass.  1059, 1307,  13.  and  Aristid.  3, 20S.,  and  is  acknowledged  as  Thucydi- 
dean  by  Pollux,  2, 16.  and  Siiidas.    It  ought,  too,  to  be  restored  at  Stob. 
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the  Pythian  orade,  exclaiming  ^<  Pelasgic,  best  unoccupied"), 
was,  however,  from  necessity,  wholly  occupied  with  huts*^ 
As  to  the  prophecj/f  it  seems  to  me  ^^  to  have  had  its  fulfilment 
in  a  manner  different  from  what  they  supposed.  For  the 
calamities  befell  the  city,  not  (I  conceive)  on  account  of  the 
sacrilegious  inhabitancy,  but  rather  the  necessity  of  that 
inhabitancy  arose  from  the  war;  which  though  the  oracle  did 
not  name,  yet  [the  utterer  of  it]  foresaw  that  it  would  never  be 
inhabited  for  any  good.  Many,  too,  made  themselves  huts 
in  "  the  towers  of  the  walls,  or  otherwise  provided  for  their 
abode  in  the  best  way  they  could ;  for  the  city  could  not  con- 
tain them  when  they  were  all  assembled  together;  so  that 
afterwards  they  partitioned  out  ^*  and  inhabited  the  long  walls 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  the  Piraeus.^^  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  Athenians  iq)pUed  themselves  to  the  con- 

Elclog.  Phys.  164.  A.  r6  dxportXtyralov  rrjc  Tcepioxnc  (the  passage).  It  may 
be  paralleled  by  our  fig-end  (sometimes  -used  in  this  very  way,  though  only 
contemptim,  vel  familiariter),  which  I  suspect  to  be  a  corruption  or  dialec- 
tical variation  of  the  Ang.  Sax.  tag,  whence  tagel  (tail);  and  so  tag,  the 
metal  end  of  a  lace. 

9  Wholly  occupied,  4*0.]  Or,  filled  up  with  buildings,  houses.  The  U  k 
intensive  (answering  to  our  vp),  which  I  have  no  where  else  observed  in 
this  word.  Soph.  u!d.  c.  27.  has  the  kindred  expression  rdiro^  lKoucii<nfioc, 
In  the  cognate  word  IKoiKoiofikut  I  have,  however,  noted  a  similar  use. 
Arrian  E.  A.  5, 29, 5.  7, 21, 1 1.  Xen.  CEk^on.  20, 29. 

10  It  srenu  to  me,  ^c]  The  scope  of  this  whole  passage  has  been  but 
imperfectly  understood.  To  me  it  appears  to  be  that  of  overturning  any 
credit  that  might  be  claimed  for  the  oracle.  The  last  words  of  the  passage 
wpoydti—oUuT^il<f6fitvov  are  wrongly  rendered  by  the  French  and  English 
translators,  npoy^ec  cannot  signify  betokened,  hwt  foreknew,  foresaw.  And 
by  itavriiov  is  meant  (per  rb  i7tifJi<iiv6fityov)  the  giver  of  the  oracle;  and  the 
ar\^  of  the  words  is  to  take  exception  against  his  claim  to  foreknowle%e, 
bv  hinting  that  he  might  very  well  guess  that  a  place  which  had  been 
already  solemnly  pronounced  accursed  to  be  inhabited^  would  never  be 
inhabited  for  any  good,  but  merely  through  dire  necessity. 

1  >  Made  themselves  htds  in.]  q.  d.  hutted ;  for  there  was  no  reason  for 
Palmer  and  Wyttenb.  to  have  conjectured  KaretnctivtiKravTo,  The  Schol. 
has  well  explained  it  KaraaKtvdQ  iiroi^avro.  On  this  sense  of  Kdrafnoevt^, 
see  note,  supra,  16,4.;  see  also  4,75.  8,24.  Poppo  t^es  it  to  mean 
unpacked.    But  that  sense  would  require  dvetTK. 

IS  Partitioned  out.]  i.  e.  partitioned  and  hutted  out.  Where  these  huts 
were  placed  we  are  not  told.  The  Schol.  says  upon  the  walls.  But  they  should 
rather  seem  to  have  been  at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  bv  which  the  space  might 
more  easily  be  partitioned  out,  and  the  huts  would  have  a  lean-to, 

»3  T/ie  greater  part  of,  4^c.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense,  and  not 
**  most  parts  of  the  Pirasus,*'  as  the  translators  render;  for  there  was  no 
vacant  space  in  that  crowded  seat  of  commerce  except  a  str^  along  the 
wall. 
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cems  of  the  war,  both  by  drawing  together  their  auxiliarlesi 
and  by  equipping  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  s^  for  Peloponnesua» 
And  in  this  state  of  preparation  ^^  were  the  Athenians. 

X  VIIL  But  on  the  army  of  the  Peloponnesians  proceeding 
fiurwards,  the  first  town  of  Auica  that  they  came  (o  wai 
CEnoe';  at  which  point  they  had  resolved  to  make  tha 
irruption ;  and  having  encamped  before  it,  they  prepared  to 
make  assaults  upon  the  wall,  both  by  machines,  and  in  every 
other  way.  For  OSnoe  being  on  the  borders  of  Attica 
and  Boeotia,  was  walled,  and  the  Athenians  used  it  as  a 
fortress  on  the  occurrence  of  any  war.^  They  therefore  made 
preparations  for  storming  it,  and  consumed  some  time  on  that 


^*  In  thisstaley  jr.]  At  Iv  rovrtft  vcLpaoKivi}^  there  is  an  ellipsis;  though 
the  philologists  do  not  say  of  what  word.  Perhaps  x*'H^  '^^  clause  is 
borrowed  by  Appian,  1, 557, 45. 

•  The  first  town,  <J-c.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  true  sense;  though  all 
the  transfators  join  'Arnir^c  with  O/vo^v,  by  which  it  will  mean  (Enoe  in 
Attica.  But  that  woukl  have  been  an  unnecessary  piece  of  information ; 
though  there  was  (as  we  learn  from  Steph.  Byz.  and  P&usan.)  another  (Enoe 
in  Argos.  Nay,  there  was  also  another  in  Attica ;  so  that  even  that  infor- 
mation would  not  have  been  sufficient.  In  fact,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
taking  r^c  'Arrwcijc  with  vpwTov.  And  as  to  transposition,  nothing  is  more 
usual  in  Thucydides. 

First,  then,  they  advanced  upon  CEnoe,  resolving  to  commence  their 
invasion  there ;  and  not  without  reason,  since  it  would  have  been  by  no 
means  prudent  to  have  passed  by,  and  left  on  their  flank  or  rear  so  strong 
a  fortress,  from  which  tney  might  have  been  annoyed  by  sorties.  (Enoe 
was  doubtless  a  place  of  some  strength  by  nature  as  well  as  art,  otherwise 
it  would  not  have  bEuffled  so  powerful  an  army  as  that  of  the  Peloponne- 
sians.  On  its  exact  situation  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  Poppo 
Prolex.  S,  S57.  quotes  Stanhope  and  Barbie  du  Boccage,  as  maintaining 
that  the  present  Castro  is  Eleutheria,  and  that  (Enoe  is  a  castle  about  ten 
minutes'  ride  from  it,  almost  of  a  square  form,  and  called  Muopoli  or  Pyrgo. 
To  this,  however,  Gell  (Travels  into  Greece,  p.  88.  sqq.)  objects.  And  he  (as 
does  also  Poppo)  supposes  (Enoe  further  on,  at  uijto  Castro,  which  im- 
pends over  the  entrance  to  Citha?ron.  To  this  last  opinion  I  must  accede, 
and  would  observe,  that  (Enoe  is  placed  very  erroneously  in  the  map  to 
Travels  of  Anacharsis  ten  miles  from  Cithaeron  and  the  borders  of  Attica 
and  Boeotia,  whereas  Thucyd.  places  (Enoe  on  the  very  border. 

«  Occurrence,  <$■<?.]  It  may  be  observed  that  Karakofttavttv  is  used  of  what 
overtakes  or  happens  to  us ;  and  as  things  which  overtake  us  usually  come 
before  they  are  expected,  or  looked  for,  so  the  term  is,  I  believe,  always 
used  of  what  befalls  for  evil.  Of  this  there  are  numerous  examples  in  Hero*- 
dotus.  So  also  Thucvd.  2, 54.  and  4, 20.  Arrian  Ind.  11,5.  15, 12.  Pau- 
san.  pp.  282,  286  and  287.  Of  the  use  with  iroXf/*oc  I  know  no  other 
example  but  Diogen.  Laert.  1,  53.  rai  ^  A  woKtfioQ  f/fioQ  KordK^y, 
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object  to  no  purpose^;  a  delay  from  which  Archidamus  in- 
currad  no  litUe  censure :  also  in  the  congress  ^  held  for  the 
purpose  of  consulting  respecting  the  war,  he  had  been  thought 
Siiot-faearted,  and  too  much  inclined  to  the  Athenians,  in  not 
heartily  declaring  for  war.  Indeed,  after  the  army  was 
Assembled  together,  the  delay  which  occurred  in  the  isthmus, 
and  the  tardiness  in  the  rest  of  the  march,  exposed  him  to 
blame;  but  especially  did  this  stay  at  CEnoe^;  for  during 
that  time  the  Athenians  had  effected  their  removal  into  the 
city ;  whereas,  it  was  thought  that,  had  the  Peloponnesians 
advanced  with  speed,  they  would  have  found  every  thing  ^ 
yet  without  the  city,  and  made  it  their  booty,  had  not  his 
tardiness  frustrated  the  plan.  Such  were  the  angry  feelings 
which  the  army  entertained  towards  Archidamus  at  this  stop- 
page.^    He^  however,  had  delayed,  expecting  (it  is  said)  that 


5  To  no  purpose.]  Hobbes  and  Smith  render  the  <fXX«c  "  other- 
wise, by  that  and  other  means/*  But  SXKtas  cannot  have  so  much 
meaning.  There  was  surely  no  reason  for  them  to  have  deserted  their 
Jidus  Achates^  Portus,  who  rightly  renders  itfruttra  (as  does  also  Gail,  en 
umi) ;  a  signification  confirmed  both  by  the  context,  and  by  an  imitation 
in  Dio  Cass.  217, 8.  fjL^Ttjv  MuiTpe^fai.  Steph.  cauielessly  suspected  xP^^o^* 
which  is  defended  by  an  imitation  in  Dio  Cass.  p.  35, 68.  xp^'^*^  ^'^^ 
Miarp^at,     Here  Tiva  is  left  to  be  understood. 

«  Congress,]  Or  war  assembly.  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense,  and  not,  as 
the  translators  render,  ^*  in  gathering  the  forces  together.*^  That  use  of 
w6\tfiot  is  unprecedented,  and  the  sense  would  not  be  apt ;  for  it  does  not 
appear  how  Archidamus  could  have  much  hand  in  retarding  the  assemblage 
of  the  troops.  Besides,  there  would  be  a  strange  .^x/eronvro/^on.  The 
signification  above  assigned  is  confirmed  by  the  Schoi.,  and  is  very  agree- 
able to  what  follows.  And  though  this  sense  of  awayutyi^  is  not  n-equent 
in  the  earlier  classical  writers,  yet  it  occurs  in  Polyb.  4,  7,  6.  (nwayotyi  r&v 
PxXitfv.    And  Thucydides  has  elsewhere  awdyeiv  Tt)v  kcXi^o-uzv. 

^  Stay  at  (Enoe,]  And  yet  this  may  be  justified  on  sound  military  rea- 
sons. Though  probably  Archidamus  was  not  so  much  swayed  by  tkem,  as . 
by  the  profound  policy  (alluded  to  in  his  speech)  of  suspending  the  blow, 
and  trymg  meanwhile  the  effects  of  terror  m  extorting  concessions. 

£xoX<^r>7C  and  iwiffxtfTic  are  happily  varied.  BoUi  terms  are  rare  and 
Thucydidean. 

8  Every  thing,\  Not  all  the  people,  as  Hobbes  renders  (for  they  might 
have  effected  their  escape),  but  all  the  moveable  property.  It  is,  however, 
not  probable  that,  had  the  Peloponnesians  advanced  with  speed,  and  left 
GSnoe  on  their  flank  or  rear,  they  would  have  found  all  the  property  yet 
unremoved.  The  measures  of  the  Athenians  were  under  too  able  a  direction 
to  permit  us  to  suppose  this.  The  expression  *'  it  was  thought,"  should, 
pernaps,  be  confined  to  the  Peloponnesians.  They,  it  seems,  thought  so, 
warped  by  prejudice,  and  stung  by  disappointment.  And  this  is  much  con- 
firmed  by  tne  words  following. 

'  Stoppage,]    Wasse  seems  half  inclined  to  take  Ka^^idpi;^  in  the  sense 
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the  Athenians,  while  their  lands  were  yet  unravaged  %  would 
make  some  concession)  as  being  loath  ^  to  suffer  them  to  be 
devastated. 

XIX.  However,  after  making  various  assaults  upon  CEnoe, 
and  trying  every  other  mode  of  siege- operations,  they  were  not 
able  to  carry  the  place;  and  after  the  Athenians  sent  no 
message  by  herald  —  then  at  length,  setting  forward  from  the 
place,  about  the  eightieth  day  after  the  event  of  the  entry 
into  Platasa  by  the  Thebans,  at  the  height  of  summer  %  and 
when  the  corn  was  ripe,  they  made  their  irruption  into 
Attica,  under  the  command  of  Archidamus  son  of  Zeuxida* 
mus,  king  of  the  Lacedsemonians ;  and,  encamping  themselves, 
they  first  laid  waste  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain  %  and 
then  engaged  with  and  put  to  flight  a  detachment  of  the 
Athenian  cavalry  at  a  place  called  Rheiti^  (the  water-brooks, 


tiege,  of  which  he  gives  examples  from  Plutarch  and  Joseph.yto  which  maj 
be  added  Joseph.  1 94,  SO.  dx^^ftcvoi  ry  Ko^kSpa,  But  tne  other  sense  is 
required  by  the  words  following  aviixe,  ftc.    Here  iv  is  used  for  iiri, 

*  Unravaged,]    On  this  signification,  see  Valck.  on  Herod.  4, 152. 

9  Loath.]  Karoffveiv  is  a  very  strong  term,  and  thoueh  rare,  is  found  in 
.£schyl.  P.  V.  67.  where  it  is  explained  by  Dr.  Blomfield  cunctando 
detrectare. 

This  policy  was  not  unfrequently  used  by  Augustus  Csesar.  So  App'an^ 
1,S60, 61.  6  HKtdfrap^iittQ  fikvfiKirC^iv  avroig  &^iU<f^ai  wphg  ed/Tbv,  oOrf 
rdc  Kflifuig  o6rc  roi^t  &ypovs  ^Vfuuvtro,  oittt  iL-Kavruvriav  ik,  wdvra  iveirlfurpti. 
See  also  Xen.  Hist.  4, 7, 13. 

1  At  the  height  of  sumnter.]  Groeller  remarks,  that  our  author  uses  such 
expressions  as  the  present,  to  signify  difierent  times  of  the  year;  as  2,  7R. 
^tpl  dptiroipov  ixircXoc*  3,  15*  iv  Kopirov  Ivyicttfiidy.  4, 1.  ircpt  irirov  ifi€oXrfv, 
See  also  2,  6.  7, 16.  8,  30.  And  he  endeavours  to  prove  that  triTov  axfii^ 
every  where  denotes  the  time  when  com  is  in  flower,  Getreide  bliithe  [the 
flower  of  the  year].  He  well  compares  die  tettaiem  aduUam  of  Tacit. 
Annal.  2,  25. 

3  TTirianan  plain.]  As  'irtdlov  is  not  found  in  two  MSS.,  Duker  thinks 
it  should  be  cancelled.  And  this  may  be  supported  by  Aristid.  t.  2.  Plu^ 
tarcb  Pelop.  8.,  and  Arat.  55.  But  the  word  occurs,  in  the  same  phrase* 
at  c.  20,  and  21,  22.  in  Xenophon  Agesil.,  and  Herod.  9,  7.;  also  Kpurtraiov 
m^iov  in  Soph.  Electr.  724. 

9  Rheiti.]  On  this  place  the  commentators  furnish  little  or  no  inform- 
ation, chiefly  touching  on  the  accentuation.  From  Pausan.  1, 58.  and  2, 
24.  we  find  that  it  consisted  of  a  couple  of  brooks,  issuing  from  under 
ground,  and  of  a  brackish  taste,  insomuch  that  they  were  supposed  to  issue 
from  the  sea  at  Eurtpus ;  also,  that  they  were  accounted  sacred  to  Ceres 
and  Proserpine,  and  the  fish  Irom  them  permitted  to  be  taken  by  the  priests 
only,  i.  e.  m  the  language  of  Polynesia,  they  were  tabooed  to  the  people. 
Hesych.  and  Etym.  Mag.  say,  diat  they  were  in  the  Thriasian  plain,  and 
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or  riruIeCs).  Tbcy  then  moved  forwards,  havmg  on  their 
right  mount  .dSgaleos  *,  through  Crop^  ^  until  they  came 
to  Acharnae,  a  town  the  largest  in  Attica  of  what  are  ealled 
the  Demi  ®  (or  boroughs),  and  there  taking  post,  they  formed 


'  Eleusis ;  and  Pausanias  tells  us  they  formerly  constituted  the  boundary 
between  the  district  of  Eleusis,  and  the  rest  of  Attica.  From  Photius,  in 
his  Lex.,  we  learn  that  they  were  mere  brooks,  springing  from  the  same 
•oiirce.  But  he  spells  the  word  'PHTd,  which  I  suspect  to  be  a  corruption 
for  *Petro( ;  and  the  mistake  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  neuter,  vafidria^ 
occurring  just  before.  It  mi^,  therefore,  be  rendered  water^frooki,  as 
Ptalm,  42,  I.,  or,  waier^coursei,  as  Is.  44, 4. 

*  JEgaieos,]  Or  iEgaleon.  I  have,  however,  preferred  the  former,  as 
being  the  orthography  of  Herodotus,  and  the  more  antient  writers.  The 
other  is  only  fbuna  in  the  later  ones,  as'  Pliny.  Our  Schol.,  too,  and  the 
8choI.  on  .£schyl.,  are  agreed  that  the  nuuctdine  is  the  true  form.  On  the 
nte^  however,  of  this  mountain,  commentators  and  critics  differ  in  opinion. 
See  Wasse  in  loeo,  and  Wessel.  and  Valckn.  on  Herod.  8,  90.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  easy  to  reconcile  the  words  of  Herodot.  with  those  of  Thucydides. 
Few  will  hesitate  to  unite  with  Dr.  Blomfield,  on  jEsch.  Pers.  473.,  in 
preferring,  in  such  a  point,  the  authority  of  iEschylus ;  but  there  is  little 
doubt  that  both  authors  are  correct,  though  it  may  not  be  easy,  without 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  face  of  the  countrjr,  to  reconcile  them.  The 
most  successful  attempt  is  that  of  Dodwell,  cited  by  Poppo  Proleg.  2, 
259.,  in  the  following  words: — *'The  northern  extremity  of  Corydal(us 
begins  almost  in  a  straight  line  under  Kasha,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of 
Acnamse,  and  is  separated  by  a  plain  from  Parnes.  Nor  does  there  seem 
any  reason  to  doubt,  but  that  Corydallus  and  J^leos  are  one  and  the 
same  mountain  ;  the  western  part  of  it,  commencing  from  the  sacred  or 
mystic  fauces,  and  running  out  into  the  Saronicus  sinus  with  the  pro- 
montory of  Amphialus,  near  Salamis,  separated  the  territories  of  the  Athe- 
nians from  the  Thriasian  plain."  According  to  the  same  writer,  p.  51J., 
the  present  name  of  ^Egaleos  is  Scarma^a.* 

Of  this  mountain  mention  is  made  m  Tlieocr.  Idyll.  1,  147.  iiir  Alyikia 
Ux^$a  rp<lityoiQ,y  by  which  passage  it  seems  to  have  been  famous  for  figs. 

»  Crop^a.]  This  reading  I  have  adopted  from  the  best  MSS.,  and  Uek- 
ker  and  Goeller's  editions.  The  common  one,  Cecropia,  cannot  be  tole- 
rated ;  for,  as  I  have  before  observed,  Cecropia  was  the  old  town  (pro- 
bably fininded  by  Cecrops)  on  which  arose  Athens.  Now,  that  being  a 
comparatively  well-known  name,  was  easily  substituted  for  the  litde-known 
one  Crop^  I  say  littMenoum^  for  it  U  also  mentioned  by  Steph.  Byz.  in 
two  places,  one  of  which  has  been  restored  by  Bredov.;  though  Duker  un- 
accountably puts  out  this  little  gleam  of  light,  by  supposmg,  that  the 
Cropea  there  mentioned  is  not  the  place  here  meant.    Hoc  est  sapere  1 

6  Demiy  or  boroughs.]  These  Demi  may  be  illustrated  from  Herod. 
1, 170, 17*  rdc  S^  dXXac  v6Kuie  oiKiOfiivag  firidtv  ijaaov  vofjuK^v^at  Kardirep 


*  In  confirmation  of  this,*!  would  observe,  that  the  present  name  bears  some 
aflSnity  to  the  former;  for  ^galeos  seems  to  have  been  given  from  some  fancied 
resemblance  of  this  mountain  to  the  wild,  rough,  and  horrid  appearance  of  ti  goat ; 
q.  d.  GoaUmountain  (thug  a  mountain  in  Scotland  is  called  Goatfield)  ;  and  in 
iike  manner  Scarmagga  (or  rather  Scarroaggia)  signifies  what  is  n^ffled,  <'  all 
tattered  and  torn.  ** 
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a  camp^  «od  remaijied  a  consideraUe  time  ravaging  the  adjft« 
cent  country, 

XX.  Now  the  intent  with  which  Arcbidamus  remained 
about  Achamae,  keeping  his  army  in  battle  array,  and  did 
not  descend  into  the  plain  at  that  irruption,  was  said  to  be 
this  —  that  he  expected  that  the  Athenians,  then  strong 
in  numerous  bands  of  young  men,  and  better  prepared  for 
war  than  they  had  ever  before  been,  would  probably  sally 
forth,  and  not  suffer  their  land  to  be  ravaged.  When,  how-> 
ever,  they  met  him  not  at  Eleusis,  nor  at  the  Thriasian  plain, 
he  made  an  attempt,  by  taking  a  position  about  Acharnae,  to 
see  whether  they  would  come  forth  to  battle.  The  place,  too, 
seemed  to  him  commodious  to  encamp  in  \  and,  moreover,  it 
appeared  not  probable  that  the  Acharnians  (who  formed  a 
considerable  portion  of  ^  the  state,  consisting  of  three  thousand 
heavy<^armed,)  would  suffer  their  possessions  to  be  destroyed, 
but  would  incite  all  their  fellow-citizens  to  the  contest.  And 
if  the  Athenians  should  even  not  come  forth  at  that  irruption, 
they  might  afterwards  more  fearlessly  both  ravage  the  plain, 
and  proceed  to  the  city  itself:  for  the  AchamaniauB  being 


tl  dijfioi  tUv.  See  also  Pausan.  1, 99, 2.  and  Herod.  3,  55, 7.  where  Valck. 
has  the  following  masterly  illustradons  :  —  '*  The  word  iiifiot  may  be  ren* 
dered  oppidum,  or  curia.  Not  only  amonff  the  Athenians,  but  also  els^ 
whore,  villages  wd  small  towns  were  called  ^^/mm  ;  and  yet  the  appellation 
was  not  given  promiscuously  to  a^y  whatsoever.  When  people  from  di& 
ferent  villages,  or  small  towns,  united  together,  mther  voluntarily  or  com^ 
pulsorily,  into  one  city,  then  these  villages  were  called  ^iif^oi,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  them  all,  having,  as  it  were^  their  own  senate,  were  styled 
curialet  and  drjuSrai.  All  these  towns  had  not  only  their  own  particular 
sacred  rites,  but  also  their  magistrates,  their  ^9/u»c,  or  popular  form  of  go^ 
vemment.**  As  a  proof  that  these  Snfioi  were  or^inajly  vdlage$  as  well  as 
small  towns,  Strabo  enumerates  140  of  them.  A  complete  account  of 
these  Demi  was  lately  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  by  Colonel 
Leake,  and  will,  I  trust,  be shortljrgiven  to  the  public. 

>  Commodiout  to  encamp  tii.]  This  is  very  similar  to  Herod.  9, 7.  Bpi^ 
ciov  irUtov  lirirrfStidTarop  i<m  Iftfidxtff^at^  where  see  the  exaimdes  adduced 
by  Wessel.  and  Valckn.,  and  especially  Porson's  Advers.  at  £urip.  Bacch* 
508.  Mwrrvxiiaai  rovvofia  ircr^^eloc* 

«  A  comiderable  portion  qfJ]  Miya  fdpoc,  A  Y&ty  similar  phhise  occnn 
in  Herod.  1, 146.  fioipa  r^c  'VXX&So^  oitK  iXaxt<mf ;  and  1, 104.  and  7,  l47»» 
imitated  by  Pausan.  10,  89,  %  who  often  uses  tbe^  idiom.  And  thus  at 
5,  9S,  5.  'fiXct^cpoXcuecM'tM'  oiroi  fioipoQ  ^4rar»  I  conjecture  fwXpa,  Other 
criti<^  matter  I  must  resenre  for  my  edition,  only  referring  the  reader  to 
my  note  on  Mattfa.  8, 6. 
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deprived  of  their  own  possessions,  would  not  be  equally 
zealous  in  meeting  dangers  for  those  of  others ;  but  dissension 
would  be  infused  into  their  counsels  ^  and  plans.  Such,  then, 
was  the  design  with  which  Archidamus  continued  about 
Acharnse. 

XXL  Now  the  Athenians,  as  long  as  the  army  lay 
about  Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain,  entertained  some  hope 
that  they  would  not  proceed  further  forward^ ;  remembering 
that  Plistionax  son  of  Pausanias,  king  of  Lacedsemon,  after 
making  an  incursion  with  a  Peloponnesian  army  into  Attica, 
as  far  as  Eleusis  and  towards  Thria  %  fourteen  years  before 
this  war,  retreated  back  again,  proceeding  no  further  forward 
(on  which  account,  indeed,  he  was  sentenced  to  banishment 
from  Sparta,  as  being  thought  to  have  been  induced  to  make 
this  retreat  by  bribery).  But  when  they  saw  the  army  about 
Achamae '  only  sixty  stadia  from  the  city,  they  thought  it  an 
aggression  and  insult  no  longer  to  be  endured ;  nay,  it  seemed 
to  them  (and  not  without  reason)  hard  to  behold  their  country 
ravaged  in  their  very  view ;  a  sight  the  younger  of  them  had 
never  beforie  witnessed,  nor  indeed  the  elder,  except  during 
the  Median  war ;  and  it  was  the  general  opinion,  especially 

9  tnfmed  into  their  eouruek.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense,  which  is  but 
imperfectly  understood  by  the  interpreters,  partly  from  their  not  discerning 
the  true  signification  of  yvtitjiriy  though  it  is  of  fi*equent  occurrence  in  Thu- 
cydides.  And  indeed  Reiske  would  read  iroKiu  They  also  fail  to  perceive 
that  ivs<TC(T^ai  is  the  future  middle,  with  a  passive  sense,  of  Ivirnii,  Its 
sense  here  (which  is  noticed  by  Hesych*  kvuvat*  iit^oKKuv)  is  elegant,  and 
occurs  in  Polyb.  S8, 4,  8.  kvdvai  ButSoXdc  kutA  rtvoc<  So  ifitoiXXitv  iwi^v- 
fuaVf  0iXoveuc(av,  vrounv,  and  other  terms. 

^  >  Further  forward.]    Such  is  the  force  of  tig  t6  irXiov.    This  construe*' 
tion  after  irpocX^eiv,  and  the  use  of  ttXbov  for  Tctpcurkpia,  is  very  rare. 

«  Thtoards  TTiria.]  On  the  force  of  U  (which  answers  to  our  ward  after 
the  name  of  a  place),  see  Abresch  Diluc. 

3  AchameeJ]  The  singular 'Axapva  is  found  in  Steph.  Byt.,  and  *Xx^n 
in  Hesych. ;  both  probably  corrupt,  the  former  from  the  cardessness  of 
the  scribe,  the  latter  from  itacism. 

Ach.  was  a  very  lai^e  country  town,  famous  (as  we  find  from  Hesych.) 
for  its  breed  of  asses,  and  partly  for  its  charcoal,  as  we  learn  from  Aristo- 
pbanes.  But  so  rude  were  its  inhabitants  that  'Axapviiq  Came  (as  appears 
from  Etym.  Mag.)  to  denote  what  we  call  bumpkms.  Of  this  we  have  an 
example  in  that  exquisitely  comic  character  Dicseopolis  in  Aristoph.  Acharn. 
a  drama  then  written,  to  bring  the  measures  of  Pericles  (able  and  salutai^ 
as  they  were)  into  contempt,  and  work  on  the  irritable  feelings  of  the 
people,  especially  the  Achamians.  See  Meurs.  Paralip.  Attici  c.  S. 
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of  the  youth,  that  they  should  sally  forth,  and  not  tamely 
look  on  and  see  themselves  Injured.  Forming  themselves, 
therefore,  into  separate  bands  (or  knots  ^),  they  were  at  no 
little  variance  ^;  one  party  urging  that  they  should  go  forth  % 
the  other  protesting  against  the  measure.  The  oracle-singers, 
too,  uttered  various  prophecies,  which  each  understood  and 
interpreted  according  as  inclination  prompted  or  passion 
swayed  him.^  The  Acharnians,  moreover,  considering  them* 
selves  as  forming  no  contemptible  part  of  the  Athenians,  when 
their  district  was  ravaged,  most  of  all  urged  the  going  forth. 
Indeed,  in  every  way  the  city  was  throMm  into  violent  commo- 


4  Knots.]  Hack  renders,  **poiUical  dubt**  But  I  prefer,  with  Levesque, 
tumuUuoui  groups ;  as  5, 97.  This  passage  is  imitated  by  Dionys.  HaJ. 
p.  358.  ult.  iTvvoCoi  ^j|  Kard  <Tv(n-pop<lL£  lyivovroji  Dio  Cass.  672,  29.  tcard, 
fnj<fTa<ni/Q  itrraaiatrajuv ;  Dionys.  Hal.  428, 59.  Kard  re  <rv<rrpo^g  Kal  irai" 
plac;  ^>pian  2,691.  xard  (rtHrrdtrcic,  881,39.;  Joseph.  1204,9.  xard  <rv- 
irrpo^dc  oi  aTpariioTai  Bu\akow\  Artemid.  2,20,  174.  med.  Kar  dykkcLQ  Kai 
trwrpo^;  Malchus  Rhetor  ap.  Corp.  Hist.  Byz.  1,  97.  B.  x^^^^^  i^tpov, 
Kard  Iwrrcuntg  tb  ytvofuvou  There  is  a  similar  passage  in  Eurip.  Andr. 
1078.  cic  ^^  XvtrrdfniQ  leiiKKovc  r  ix&pi*^  \a6Q ;  ana  Xen.  Anab.  5,  7,  2.  koI 
livKX6yoi  iyiyvovTo  luti  kvkKoi  awiaravro.  Hence  is  illustrated  Eurip.  He- 
mcl.  418.  Kai  vwv,  inxpbv  ov,  avtrrdtnic  &v  thiSotc.  t&v  pkv  \ty6vrutv  —  rStv 
ik  c.  r.  X. ;  also  Antiphanes  ap.  Athen.  342.  E.  kOkKovq  dvaytipovnc.  So 
the  Latin  writers  use  the  words  circulus,  cmius,  concursus,  and  conciUttm, 

^  Aino  Rule  variance.']  And  no  wonder,  for  the  Acharnians  seem,  from 
Aristoph.,  to  have  been  very  irascible  and  obstinate.  So  Ach.  180.  be  de- 
scribes them  as  <rrnrroi  ykpovregy  Trpivivoif  *Anpdfjtovee,  Mapa^ufvoftdxai, 
ofividpvivou    Compare  also  338 — 335.  and  665, 

'  Urging  that,  4>c.]  There  is  a  passage  much  to  the  present  purpose  in 
Aristid.  1 3, 232.  D.  where  for  <rvfitaiev  f  conjecture  (wfiiftaUv. 

7  Each  understood^  fc]  Of  this  passage  there  has  been  more  doubt 
respecting  the  reading  than  the  sense.  The  reading  of  the  editions  up  to 
Grottleb.  was  Tjxpodro.  Oottleb.,  from  almost  all  the  MSS.,  edited  dxpo' 
atrial.  And  though  Bauer  battles  hard  for  the  old  reading,  which  he 
thinks  ntagis  vigere,  yet  the  new  one  is  established  on  the  most  undoubted 
principles  of  cridcbm ;  for  we  can  by  no  means  account  for  so  difficult  a 
one  unless  on  the  supposition  of  its  truth  ;  whereas  the  other  would  readily 
suggest  itself  to  any  sciolist  who  stumbled  at  the  passage.  Yet  I  cannot 
agree  with  the  editors  that  ^mrc^eiro  is  to  be  supplied.  That  is  too  irre- 
gular an  ellipsis.  I  should  rather  supply  o^rta  t)Kpoaro  from  the  preceding 
dKpoaro.  And  the  reading  i^Kpoaro  may  have  been  from  the  mai^in,  where 
it  was  placed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  ellipsis. 

Here  I  must  notice  two  passages  of  the  classical  writers,  which  seem 
written  with  a  view  to  the  present.  Joseph.  Bell,  6, 5,  4.  oi  dk  koI  tup 
afjfiiitav  &  fUv  iKpivav  irpbg  ^iovijv,  it  ^  iKov^hvwav  i  Herodian,  3, 7, 15.  rh 
fdv  ohf  irXfi^oc  r&v  haripiit^tv  dvriprjfjiivttv  ^  dXdvrojv,  wc  ^Kaarog  ICovXri^fi 
T&v  evyypcnl/dvrtav,  hrrSpriinv, 

•  Underwent  a,  4v.]  Or,  **  was  exceedingly  irritated,"  "  in  a  state  of 
great  irritation."  The  dva  has  an  intensive  force ;  and  the  verb  itself  is 
rare,  though  it  occurs  in  Xen.  Anab.  6, 6, 6.  and  Joseph.  138.  dvtipi^iero 
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tion®)  and  wis  fired  with  indignation  against  Petides.  They 
remembered  nought  of  his  admonitkNi%  but  reviled  him  (ot 
not  leading  them  forth,  as  a  general  shiwld  -^  and,  in  a  wordi 
regarded  him  as  theaudun*  of  all  the  crils  they  were  su£fering. 

.  XXII.  He,  however,  seeing  them  e3casperated  at  the  pre« 
sent  untoward  position  of  aflbirs,  and  therefore  biassed  by 
fiedse  judgment^  ^^  fully  persuaded,  too,  that  he  had  decided 
r^tly  in  not  leading  them  forth,  omvened  no  assembly,  nor 
any  meeting  ^  lest,  being  thus  congregated,  they  should, 
under  the  influence  of  passion  rather  than  reason,  be  hurried 
into  some  indiscretion  %  but  contented  himself  with  guarding, 
the  cityS  and  preserving,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the 
public  tranquillity.  He,  however,  regularly  sent  forth  de« 
tachments  of  horse,  to  prevent  the  enemy's  advanced  parties 
from  making  incursions,  and  ravaging  the  farms  ^  near  the 


t6  ^\ii^»  The  SchoL  explains  it  here  by  SuyiiptTo,  But  that  is  too 
general  a  sense,  and  is  rather  applicable  to  the  use  of  the  word  in  a  dis- 
puted passage  of  Xen.  Mem.  5,  5, 7.  Trporpifrso^ai  ai}Toifs  (scil.  'A^tivalovg) 
ir6Xtv  dvtpt^uT^rjvai  rijc  ApxataQ  AptrriQ, 

I  Biassed  by  fake  judgment  J]  Literally,  jud^ng  amiss,  being  ill-advised. 
So  6, 36.  Koicwc  ppoyii<yai^  The  versions  of  Smith  and  Gail  are  too  loose 
and  paraphrastic. 

s  Nor  any  meeting,]  By  the  vfay  in  which  kKK\ti<riav  and  (vXXoyov  are 
introduced,  there  b  a  marked  distinction  between  them,  the  nature  of 
which,  however,  the  commentators  have  omitted  to  point  out.  The  former 
evidently  denotes  the  pubUc  assembly  of  the  people ;  the  latter  may  signify 
a  comparatively  private  meeting,  or  council,  ot  the  higher  classes.  The 
term  is  used  of  a  council  of  the  allies  at  I.  67.  Though  at  9, 59.  it  seems 
to  be  equivalent  to  Uickiivia.  There  must,  however,  have  been  some  minute 
distinction  between  the  two  terms,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  See 
Pollux,  1.9,1 4S. 

3  Be  hurried^  ^c]  A  rare  and  elegant  sense  of  IKofiaprdveiv,  of  which 
there  is  an  example  in  Aristoph.  Lys.  1277.  iOKatiiffit^a  T6  \oivbv  a^i^  /4i) 
i^afUMprdptw  cri. 

*  Contented  himself,  ^c,]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  real,  though  not  the 
literal,  sense  of  this  clause,  the  scope  of  which  has  been  but  imperfectly 
comprehended  by  most  translators,  who  take  it  to  denote  '*  keeping  a 
strict  guard  over ; "  thus  r^arding  the  words  following  as  ex^etical  of  the 
preceding.  But  it  should  rather  seem  that  this  and  the  next  clause  are 
meant  to  indicate  the  objects  on  which  Pericles  was  es|)ecially  intent, 
namely,  to  completely  guard  the  city,  and  keep  it  in  tranquillity. 

At  Ti(Tvj^iac  ilxfv  is  wrongly  explained  by  the  Scholiast  i^ovxaZe,  It  roust 
be  taken  m  an  active  sense,  as  in  a  kindred  passage  at  7, 8.  tA  kutci  arpa' 
toirtSov  Sid  ^vXaicfis  ix*^^*     ^^  ^^^  ^>  ^  '^*  ^^^  note. 

^  Farms.]  i.  e.  prsdia.  Not  fields,  as  the  translators  render.  On  the 
above  sense  I  have  before  treated. 
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chy ;  whereupon  there  was  a  sidrmish  ^  at  Phrygia  ^  between 
a  body  ®  of  horse  of  the  Athenians,  together  with  some 
Tbessalians^y  and  the  Bceotian  horse ;  in  which  the  Athenians 
and  Thespians  had  not  the  worst  of  it  until,  on  the  Bcootians 
being  reinforced  by  some  heavy-armed,  they  were  puf  to  the 
rout,  and  some  few  of  the  Athenians  and  ThessaUans  were 
slain.  However,  they  fetched  off  the  bodies  the  same  day, 
without  asking  a  treaty  ^^;  and   on  the  following  day  the 


^  SinrmisL]  Or,  slight  engagement.  For  jSpax^c  here,  as  at  1,  78,  and 
141.,  signifies  not  short,  but  jMgiL.  Krueger,  cited  by  Gfoeller,  observes 
that  it  is  sometimes  put  for  dXiyog,  the  notions  of  length,  magnitude,  and 
multitude  (and,  I  would  add,  the  contrary)  being  not  unfrequently  inter* 
ehanged.    On  which  see  Valckn.  on  Eurip.  Hippol.  1. 

7  Phrygia.]  Not  Phrygii,  as  Hobbes  and  Smith  (nay,  even  Goeller) 
write ;  mr  we  learn  from  Steph..  Bvz.  and  Eustath.  there  cited  by  Berkley, 
that  it  was  called  ^pvyta,  neuter  plural.  Steph.,  too,  describes  it  as  a  place 
between  Attica  and  Boeotla.  But  this  site  does  not  suit  the  present  con- 
text. 1  therefore  suspect  that  that  passage  is  corrupt,  and  that  some  words 
are  lost  after  fiitalv.  The  Geographer,  I  think,  meant  to  notice  that  there 
was  another  Phrygia  in  Attica  as  well  as  in  Bceotia.  As  to  the  iituation  of 
the  place,  it  cannot  be  fixed.  The  name  it  bears  was  doubtless  civen 
from  its  dry  site.  So  Hesych.  ^pvy toe  Krip6s.  Thus,  by  a  subaudition 
of  x*^P"^9  it  ^iil  signify  the  dry  plains  or  tracts.  So  Dry'-burgh  in  Scot- 
land. And  we  may  compare  Jerem.  51, 43.  "  her  cities  are  a  dry4and,  and 
wilderness." 

^  Body^  Hobbes  and  Smith  render,  troop.  But  that  conveys  a  notion 
of  far  too  small  a  number ;  since,  with  us,  the  troop  seldom  exceeds  fifty. 
I  have  adopted  the  indefinite  term,  body,  because  it  is,  I  conceive,  im- 
possible to  find  anv  exactly  parallel  word,  and  very  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  Athenian  tiKoq,  in  the  age  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  Scholiast  defines  rcXei  by  Toyfiari,  But  that  clears  up  nothing, 
^lian,  indeed,  in  his  Tactics,  fixes  the  rsXoc  at  two  thousand  and  forty- 
eight.  But  that  number  far  exceeds  the  whole  amount  of  the  Athenian 
cavalry,  which,  we  find  from  c.  IJ.  supra,  was  twelve  hundred.  The 
word,  rsXoc,  often  occurs  in  Herodot. ;  but  never,  I  think,  so  as  to  convey 
any  notion  of  its  amount ;  except  that  it  appears  to  have  been  a  large 
body,  probably  answering  to  the  iTnrapxia  ot  iElian,  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  our  regiment ;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  what  the  Scholiast  means  br 
rdyftaru  The  tirirapxia,  it  may  be  observed,  was  the  largest  of  the  simple 
turm» ;  all  beyond,  as  the  l^inrapx^f^j  &c.,  were,  like  the  Roman  legions^ 
brigades  of  two,  or  four,  or  eight  regiments. 

9  Thessalians,]  These,  we  may  observe,  are  not  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  the  Athenian  confederates,  supra,  c.  9.  And,  indeed,  the  connection 
was  only  that  of  amity  and  good-will  arising  from  antient  treaties.  (See 
Pausan.  1,  29,  5.  who  mentions  the  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 
these  very  Thessalians  in  this  engagement.)  By  this  the  Thessalians  (though 
the  democratical  party  alone  was  firmly  attached  to  Athens)  were  induced 
occasionally  to  send  assistance. 

>«  Fetched  off,  <J-c.]  By  so  doing  they  refused  to  admit  that  they  were 
conquered ;  and,  indeed,  the  being  able  to  fetch  away  the  bodies,  without 
a  treaty,  implied  that  there  had  been  no  portion  of  equality  lost  by  the 
battle.    Hence,  it  is  plain,  that  ov  rroKKol  was  rightly  edited  by  Steph. ;  for 
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Pelopranesians  raised  a  trophy.^*  This  aid  of  the  Thes- 
salians  was  now  sent  in  consequence  of  antient  alliance 
with  the  Athenians.^^  Those  that  came  were  the  Laris- 
saeans,  Pharsalians,  Pirasians,  Cranonians,  Pyrasians,  Oyr- 
tonians,   and   Phersans'^;    of  whom   those  firom   Larissa 


bad  the  greater  part  been  slain,  sucb  could  not  bave  been  done.  I  mention 
tbis,  because  tbe  old  reading  (found  in  six  MSS.)  is  preferred  by  Kb- 
temaker. 

Here  Ooeller  refers  to  Wessel  on  Herod.  9,  27.,  and  the  commentators 
on  .^Uian,  V.  H.  9,  87.,  citing  Livy,  83,  46.  posteram  diem  indudis  tadtis 
sepeliendo  utrinque  caesos  in  acie  consumserunt,  which  illustrates  what  I, 
on  a  former  occasion,  remarked,  on  the  truce  being  sometimes  taciL 
'AysX«r^at,  in  the  above  sense,  signifies,  properly,  to  t^e  up ;  and,  from 
die  adjunct,  to  carry  away,  as  Thucyd.  just  after  adds. 

>  •  And  the  Peloponnesiofu,  fc]  The  circumstance,  "  the  next  day," 
may,  at  first  sight,  appear  trivial.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  not ;  for  It  shows 
that  the  Peloponnesians  did  not  venture  to  do  this  on  the  day  itself,  when 
the  Athenians  went  and  fetched  away  their  dead ;  otherwise  the  same  scene 
might  have  taken  place  as  is  recorded  at  1. 1, 105.  When  the  victory  was 
very  doubtful,  both  parties  used  to  raise  a  trophy ;  and,  by  a  sort  of  tacit 
agreement,  did  not,  on  either  side,  hinder  the  opposite  one  fix>m  raising 
their  trophy.    See  1,  54. 

i<  Antient  alliance  with  the  Athenians,]  This  alliance  was  also  adverted 
to  at  1.  1,  107.,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  Thessalians  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Athenians  kutA.  rb  trvftftaxucbv,  as  here.  And,  it  is  there  added,  that 
they  went  over,  in  the  action,  to  the  Lacedsemonians;  from  which,  we  may 
presume,  that  these  Thessalians  were  of  the  aristocratical  party;  for,  we 
find  by  what  here  follows,  that  there  were  two  parties  at  present,  as  there 
seems  to  have  been  at  the  preceding  time. 

13  Piraiians,  ^c]  These  names  have  occasioned  no  little  diificultv.  One 
thing  is  clear,  that  among  these  the  old  reading.  Parasite  is  indefensible, 
since  there  was  no  such  a  people  in  Thessaly  as  the  Parasii.  Gottleb.  and 
Hack  edit.  ParalU  ;  from  the  Scholiast,  as  they  say.  He  tells  us  (they  ob- 
serve) that  Parasii  there  were  in  Arcadia^  but  not  in  Thestah^,  though  there 
were  ParalU ;  thus,  evidently,  suggesting  that  as  the  true  reading.  But, 
in  fact,  this  Hap^Atot,  in  the  Schol.,  is  from  the  alteration  of  Ouker  for 


being ^. 

IIvpa<Twi  just  after.  But  as  none  of  the  MSS.  countenance  this,  his  cri- 
ticism is  surely  too  bold.  I  so  far,  however,  agree  with  him,  that  Uvpdinni 
should  be  read  (fi-om  the  best  MSS.)  for  Utip&aioi.  For  (as  Goeller  points 
out)  Pyrasus  is  mentioned  in  Strabo,  p.  435.,  and  (it  may  be  added)  in  such 
a  manner  as  forbids  all  alteration  of  reading.  Unpaeia,  however,  seems 
also  to  have  been  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  province  of  Magnesia,  from 
what  St.  Byz.  says.  Though,  as  1  find  no  mention  of  it  in  any  other 
author,  I  should  suspect  that  Steph.  was  deceived  by  an  error  in  his  copy; 
apd  that  the  town  which  he  speaks  of  was  the  same  with  Pyrasus,  but  that 
he  has  also  Pyrasus,  which  he  places  not  in  Magnesia,  but  in  Pthiotis,  And 
that  it  was  there  situated,  is  plain  from  Strabo.  I  have,  therefore  no 
doubt,  but  that  in  the  above  passage  of  the  Schol.,  for  Uapaatoi  we  should 
read,  not  napaXioi,  with  Duker,  but  Heipcunoh  with  Heringa;  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  headed  ntipairioi;  tt  and  a  being  perpetually  interchanged. 
men  he  may  be  supposed  to  mean,  that  the  true  reading  here  is,  not 
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were  commanded  by  Polymedes  and  Aristonus  (each  from 
his  particular  party**) ;  those  from  Pharsalus by  Menon.  Of 
the  rest  each  had  its  respective  chief.. 

XXI^I.  Now  the  Peloponnesians,  seeing  that  the  Athe- 
nians were  not  disposed  to  come  to  an  engagement,  decamped 
from  Achamss,  and  went  and  devastated  some  other  of  the 
demi  *  between  Fames  ^  and  mount  Brilessus.^  While  they 
were  in  the  country,  the  Athenians  sent  out  the  hundred  ships 
which  they  had  equipped  to  cruise  round  Peloponnesus,  and 
embarked  on  board  of  them  one  thousand  heavy-armed  and 
four  hundred  archers.  The  command  was  given  to  Carcinus 
son  of  Xenotimus,  Proteas  son  of  Epicles,  and  Socrates 
son  of  Antigenes.  With  this  force  *,  then,  they  proceeded  on 
their  cruise.^     As  to  the  Peloponnesians,  after  remaining  in 


Uapdoioi  (or  nappdaioi\  but  Ueipdmot.  As  to  the  P&ralii,  thev  were  quite 
on  the  outskirts  of  Thessaly,  and  very  little  connected  with  the  rest ;  and 
seem,  by  3,  92.,  to  have  been  a  people  of  little  account,  and  only  an  in- 
significant tribe  of  the  Mellans.  Thus,  the  true  reading  of  the  present 
controverted  passage,  seems  to  be  as  follows :  AapKrtraiot,  ^apiraXiot,  Ucif)- 
4<Ttoi,  JLpavioviot,  nvpdffioi,  &c.    And  this  I  have  adopted  in  my  version. 

These  cities,  it  may  be  observed,  were  all,  as  it  were,  in  a  group; 
whereas  Paralus,  which  Duker  would  introduce,  was  situated  a  condder- 
able  way  off. 

>-»  Party.]  i.  e.  whether  aristocratical,  or  democratical.  I  was  formerly 
inclined  to  render,  ''from  either  pnrtyone;"  which  yields  a  somewhat 
clearer-sense.  But  that  would  require  us  not  only  to  subaud  dc,  but  for 
iKdnoog  to  read  iKaripag,  And  such,  indeed,  is  edited  by  Poppo  and 
Groeller.  But  it  it  so  destitute  of  authority,  and  its  recq)tion  would  be  so 
at  variance  with  the  plainest  critical  canon,  that  it  cannot  be  adopted. 

Hence  it  appears  tnat  there  were  two  parties ;  and  so  embittered  against 
each  other,  tnat  thev  would  not  trust  themselves  under  a  leader  of  the 
opposite  faction.  The  names  of  the  commanders  of  the  other  cities,  as 
being  of  small  account,  are  not  mentioned. 

•  Other  of  the  demu}  Probably,  Aphydnae,  Decelia,  Titacidas,  and^  per- 
haps, Trinemeis. 

«  Pamet,]  Not  Pamethus,  as  Uobbes  and  Smith  ignorantl;^  spell  it. 
Fames  (now  called  Notsa,  or  Nozio)  was  the  highest  mountain  in  Attica, 
from  which,  Gell  says,  Athens  is  supplied  with  water.  It  was  fonnerlv  (as 
we  find  from  Pausan.  1,  32,  1.)  occupied  by  wild  boars  and  bears.  Dodwell 
informs  us,  that  it  extends  itself  from  the  roots  of  Pentelicus  to  the  Thri- 
asian  plain.  It  should  seem  that  what  was  formerly  called  Brilessus,  is 
now  accounted  part  of  Fames. 

3  Briietsus.]    Supposed  to  be  the  present  Tourko  Bourn,  which  chain  of 
mountains  extends  northward  on  the  right  of  Anchesmus. 

-»  Forced    Or  armament,  as  6,  31.  and  3,  39. 

»  Proceeded  on  their  cntite.]   Not  •*  went  their  way,"  as  Uobbes  renders; 
nor  "  sailed  away,"  as  Smith.    For  we  have   vepdwXiov,  not  dwixXtov 
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Attica  ad  long  as  provisions  could  be  found,  they  then  re* 
treated  through  Boeotia,  and  not  by  the  way  at  which  they 
made  their  irruption^;  and  as  they  passed  by  Oropus^,  they 
ravaged  the  territory  called  Graice®,  occupied  by  the  Oro- 


This  sense  of  irtpivKiiv  is  not  unfrequent  in  Thucydides.  See  1, 108.  It 
occurs  also  in  Dinarch.  p.  91,  49.,  and  Lycurg.  C.  L.  157, 5. ;  though  the 
interpreters  do  not  perc^ve  it. 

«  Not  by  the  way,  4rc»]  Because,  1  imagine,  in  that  track,  there  would 
have  been  a  wasted  country,  which  could  supplv  them  with  nothing.  And 
vet  this  was  so  much  nearer  a  road  for  them,  that  nothing  but  provisions 
being  utterly  exhausted  could  have  induced  them  to  choose  the  circuitous 
route  of  Boeotia. 

7  Oroput,]  Of  this  name  (as  we  learn  from  Steph.  Byz.)  there  were  no 
less  than  five  cities.  It  was  derived  from  a  son  of  Macedon,  son  of  Lycaon* 
Which  seems  to  show  that  the  Macedonian  Oropus  was  thought  the  most 
antient.  The  true  origin  (probably  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity)  may  be 
sought  in  the  eastern,  or  the  northern,  languages.  With  respect  to  the 
city  itself,  the  possession  of  it  was  long  the  object  of  eager  contest  between 
the  Boeotians  and  the  Athenians.  On  which  Poppo  rerers  to  Muller  Orcb. 
411.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  Boeotians  could  prove  priority  of 
possession.  But^  as  the  Athenians  were  anxious  to  enlarge  their  territory^ 
at  the  expense  of  their  Boeotian  neighbours,  and  to  make  (as  all  nations 
have  been  anxious  to  do)  a  river  (namely,  the  Asopus)  for  their  boundary, 
and  also  to  secure  their  communication  with  Euboea  (especially,  too,  as 
Platsa,  at  the  other  end  of  this  strip  of  debateable  land,  was  alreeuly 
gained  over  to  them),  so  they  used  their  rising  power  to  claim  and  appro- 
priate to  themselves  Oropus,  which,  at  this  time,  was  subject  to  them. 

For  the  passages  in  antient  authors,  where  it  is  mentioned,  see  Wasse 
here,  and  at  8,  60.  On  its  modem  state,  see  Whder  Itin.  p.  456.,  and  on 
its  present  state,  Gell's  Travels,  who  says  it  is  a  poor  village,  called 
Oropo,  distant  twenty  minutes  (about  a  mile  and  a  half)  from  the  sea;  and, 
as  appears  from  the  antient  inscriptions  found  there,  occupying  the  antient 
site. 

As  to  their  passing  by  Oropus,  they  must  have  done  this  by  a  concerted 

Slan ;  for  Oropus,  otherwise,  was  not  quite  in  their  way.  They  would, 
oubtless,  cross  at  the  bridge  of  Tanagra ;  for  that  it  was  provided  with 
such,  I  learn  from  Strabo,  who,  on  the  authority  of  Uecateus  and  Herodo* 
tus,  says,  that  the  Tanagrseans  were  also  called  rc^rpojoi,  or  the  bridgemen. 
"  Grcace,]  On  the  reading  of  this  word  there  nas  been  no  little  con- 
troversy among  critics.  The  MSS.  would  all  seem  to  have  UetpaiKi^v, 
which,  however,  wears  a  somewhat  portentous  a8[)ect ;  and  no  satisfactory 
account  has  been  given  of  its  meanine.  Palmer,  indeed,  who  defends  the 
common  reading,  thinks  it  was  so.  called  from  being  a  tract  of  land  con- 
venient for  passing  over  to  Euboea ;  q.  d.  ^  ferry  district.  But  this  is 
scarcely  satisfactory.  Under  these  circumstances,  1  cannot  hesitate,  with 
Casaubon  on  Strabo  p.  586,  lo.,  Hudson,  Poppo,  and  Goeller,  to  adopt 
the  reading  of  Steph.  Byz.  TpdiKi^v,  especially  as  it  is  confirmed  bv  Strabo 
ubi  supra.  But  wliat,  it  may  be  asked,  was  this  Graice  ?  Now  Aristotle, 
dted  by  Steph.  Byz.,  says  that  Oropus  was  formerly  called  Graia.  But  he 
is  manifestly  mistaken,  confounding,  it  bhould  seem,  Oropus  with  Tanagra. 
For  Miz^  city  is  said  byPausanias  to  have  been  formerly  so  called;  who 
also  remarks  that  the  Graia  of  Homer  II.  /?.  498.  is  no  other  than  Tanagra. 
And  this  may  seem  probable,  from  the  comparison  of  the  two  words ;  for 
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plans,  who  were  subjects  of  Athens.  Then  they  proceeded 
to  Peloponnesus,  and  were  disbanded,  each  corps  proceeding 
to  its  respective  country. 


we  find  by  Steph.  Byz.  that  Tanagra  was*also  called  Tavaypaia,  Are  we,  then, 
to  sQjppose  that  this  rpmin)  was  the  district  of  Tanagra  ?  Certainly  not ; 
for  it  BO,  the  Peloponnesians  would  not  have  ravaged  it,  Tanagra  being 
unquestionably  Boeotian.  It  is  here  said  to  be  '*  subject  to  Oropus,"  by 
which  it  is  impUed  that  it  was  not  in  the  district  of  Tanasra.  Indeed 
Strabo  and  Steph.  Byz.  agree  that  there  was  a  place  called  Graia  near 
Oropus.  Strabo's  words  are :  cot  ^  Tpaia  ^  iort  rdrroc  'Qptufn-ov  ^Xrioiov, 
And  he  adds  that  it  was  not  (as  some  said)  the  same  with  Tanagra.  Steph. 
Byz.,  too,  adverting  to  its  situation,  says  it  was  r6iroQ  rns  'Qputiriag  wpdg 
ry  ^aXaatry  koI  'Eptroiag  kcu  Eb^oioQ  Kufuvti,  But  it  is  strange  that  the 
commentators  should  not  have  seen  that  thiv  is  nonsense.  It  could  not  be 
situated  in  the  district  of  Oropus,  and  in  that  of  Euboea,  and  Eretria.  The 
passage  is  corrupt ;  and  I  would  read  'EpeTpi^  r^c  Ev^mc ;  the  iota  subscr. 
and  c  being  often  confounded,  as  are  the  Kai  and  *?.  The  sense,  then,  is, 
*'  lying  near  the  sea,  and  adjacent  to  Eretria."  It  seems  to  have  been 
situated  in  a  strip  of  land  appertaining  to  Oropus,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Asopus ;  certainly  not  where  Danville  and  Butler  place  it.  Thus  it  had 
Eretria  the  nearest  of  Euboea  to  it.  Steph.  Byz.  further  says,  'E*^  ^  jj 
rpaia  r6voct  r^  'QptaTricav  irdXig  But  this,  too,  is  surely  corrupt ;  for  it 
could  not  be  at  once  a  tokos  and  a  ir(5X«c.  1  would,  therefore,  read  toitoq 
Ttfc  *Qpiinriiav  'K6\naQ.  An  emendation  which  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by 
Steph.  himself  m  Tdvaypa,  where  the  very  same  passage  occurs,  with  froXifo^, 
It  seems  to  have  been  about  a  mile  from  Oropus. 

Steph.  Byz.  moreover  says,  that  Tanagra  was  supposed  to  be  the  Graia  of 
Homer,  as  being  near  to  it.  But  this  is  admitting  that  it  was  not  the  same 
with  it.  He  has  also  the  following  passage.  T^v  dk  Tpaiav  Ivtot  Xiyov<rt, 
r6  vvv  rrig  Gtjta'iKtis  KoXoufiivov  idcc»  Ttvic  ii  rijv  Tavaypalav,  Cer- 
tainly these  words  are  enigmatical  enough.  Yet  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  clear  up  the  obscurity.  Now  it  must  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  punctuation  is  vicious.  Change  the  period  after  iSog  into 
a  comma,  and  cancel  the  comma  after  Xeyovtru  Steph.  is  here  detailing 
the  two  opinions  which  were  in  his  time  current,  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
Homeric  Graia.  Of  these  the  latter  is  clear. .  Some,  we  know,  fixed  it 
to  Tanagrsea.  Not  so,  however,  the  former.  Some  fix  it  (he  savs)  at  what 
is  now  called  the  t6  rijc  eiygoiVf^c  Uog.  Now  from  these  words  no  satis- 
factory sense  can  be  elicited ;  and,  therefore,  they  may  ver>'  well  be  sus- 
pected to  be  corrupt.  The  corruption,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  seated  in 
Bij^mc^c*  I  have  h'ttle  doubt  but  that  Steph.  wrote  Ilcpacic^c*  the  e  and 
n  being  often  confounded,  and  the  p  and  ^,  and  the  17  and  €  (MS.  i.)  per- 
petually. It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  so  uncommon  a  word  as  UtpdiKdc 
came  to  pass  into  the  common  one  OijCoucoc.  Now  this  will,  I  think, 
enable  us  to  clear  up  the  only  remaining  difficulty  connected  with  the 
present  passa^  of  Thucydides,  by  accounting  for  the  origin  of  the  reading 
lUifiducriv.  This  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  a  mere  blunder  of  a  scribe, 
but  a  deliberate  alteration  adopted  from  the  margin.  Here,  however,  I 
must  observe,  that  IlHpdiKt)v  is  slightly  incorrect,  for  UipaiKt'iV.  Now 
UtpdiKt)  is  a  variation  of  lUpaia,  (as  e/;gaiic6c  of  OijeaTof  &c.,)  which  signifies 
both  in  the  classical  and  scriptural  writers  the  territory  beyond  the  river. 
So  Peraea,  in  the  Holy  Land,  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  Peraea  a  district  in 
Corinthia.    Thus  it  will  signify  the  territory  beyond  the  river  Asopus. 
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XXIV.  After  their  departure,  the  Athenians  stationed 
guards '  both  by  land  and  sea ;  making  such  dispositions  to  that 
effect  as  should  continue  throughout  the  whole  war.  It  was  de- 
termined, out  of  the  money  in  the  citadel  to  reserve  a  thousand 
talents,  to  be  set  apart  ^  and  not  expended,  but  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  the  remainder.  Nay,  the  penalty  of  death  was 
denounced  against  any  one  who  should  mention  or  put  to 


This  orthography,  therefore,  I  have  adopted  in  the  above  pamage  of  Steph. 
Bjs.  As  to  the  purpose  for  which  Ilipauc^v  was  put  down  in  the  maran. 
It  was,  I  imagine,  to  point  out  that  this  rpcuxf)  {yif)  was  what  was  then 
called  the  ntptuKt^  (y^\  and  thus  indicate  its  site.  For  as  to  Steph.,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  that  he  only  speaks  with  respect  to  what  the  district  was 
called  in  hit  time  (about  the  end  of  the  fiftn  century);  which,  however, 
implies  that  it  had  not  always  been  so  called.  By  Uo^  he  plainly  means 
duirict,  country.  Now  that  old  Graia  was  then  called  Ucpaiin)  I  doubt 
not;  but  that  its  aniieiit  name  was  rpaun)  u,  as  I  trust  I  have  shown,  not 
less  true. 

The  removal  from  old  Grraia  to  the  new  site  afterwards  called  Tanagraia 
was,  1  suspect,  made  chie/ty  by  some  Egyptian  colonists,  who,  while  they 
retained  tne  old  name  (to  satufy  such  <;olonists  as  were  from  Graia),  yet 
engrafted  thereupon  the  name  of  the  city  from  whence  th^  or  their 
ancestors  came,  namely  Tan  or  Tana,  (Greece  Toy-cc)  a  celebrated  dty  and 
province  in  Egypt,  which  also  gave  name  to  one  of  tne  mouths  of  the  Nile. 
Of  the  same  ongin,  perhaps,  is  Tanus,  a  city  of  Crete,  and  the  rivers  Tanais, 
and  Tanas. 

The  situation  of  new  Graia  was,  however,  not  entirely  an  unoccupied 
one.  There  had,  we  find  from  Steph.  Byz.,  after  the  Homeric  age,  been 
raised  there  a  small  town  called  Pohaandria,  from  the  name  of  which  we  may 
divine  what  was  the  reason  of  the  removal  in  question.  For  both  Poiman- 
dria  and  two  cities  caHed  Poimanimum,  mentioned  by  Steph.  Byz.,  as 
also  Poimanenas,  occurring  in  Aristid.  1,  569.  B.  were,  I  doubt  not,  aU  so 
called  from  the  extreme  ferUUty  of  ihdr  soil. 

The  territory  of  Oropus,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Asopus,  seems  to  have 
been  the  distnct  proper  of  Xjrraia,  and  therefore  afterwards  £aU^  rpaucr^ 
(jij);  though  the  town  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased  to  exist,  £rom  the 
tune  of  its  abandonment. 

1  Guards,]  i.  e.  corps  de  garde,  by  land,  and  guarda  costas  by  sea.  In 
the  planning  and  executing  of  this  measure,  Pericles  gave  another  proof  of 
that  sound  judgment,  which  was  so  unweariedly  exercised  for  the  b^iefit 
of  his  (we  must  say,)  ungrateful  countrymen. 

«  Set  apart,]  Literdly,  to  be  made  separate  from;  for  l^aiptrifv  is 
what  b  separated  and  set  apart  from  any  thing.  So  IKtKtir^aty  to  set 
apart,  at  0,  50.  And  so  Herod.  2,  141.  rdc  dpovpag — St^Sa^ai  IKaipkrovc. 
Sometimes  it  sjpifies  not  only  to  set  apart,  but,  from  the  adjunct,  to 
select  out  of,  of  which  not  unfrequent  sense  the  most  apposite  example 
known  to  me  is  ^chyl.  Agam.  928.  xfx^/^raiv  IKatphov  dv^oe.  where  see 
Dr.  Blomfield. 

To  this  very  money  Aristoph.  ap.  Suid«  thus  adverts :  Tiutc  hv  j  rh  Ap^ 
yvpiov  t6  &€wr<Tov  -n-apd  rtp  Qe<f,  oifK  n'pffvfveovffiv'  Iv  ydp  ry  dxpo-TrSXei 
X^Xmk  rdKavra  dirlicctro* 
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vote  the  applying  this  money  to  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  necessary  defence,  m  case  the  enemy  should  invade  the 
city  with  a  naval  force.^  Tc^ther  with  the  above  sum,  they 
also  ordered  to  be  put  aside  every  year  one  hundred  triremes 
(and  those  each  year  to  be  the  best  *),  and  captains  with  them, 
not  to  be  used  any  of  them  for  any  other  purpose  than  (if 
need  should  be)  on  the  same  perilous  emergency  for  which 
the  money  was  reserved* 

XXV.  But  the  Athenians  on  board  of  the  hundred  ships 
cruising  around  Peloponnesus,  and  with  them  the  Corcyreans, 
who  had  brought  a  reinforcement  of  fifty  ships,  tc^ther  with 
certain  other  of  their  allies  in  those  parts,  among  other  acts  of 
ravage  ^  which  they  committed  in  the  course  of  their  cruise^ 
they  debarked  at  Methone  in  Laconia,  and  made  an  attack  on 
the  wall,  which  was  weak,  very  few  men,  too,  being  in  the  place. 
There  chanced,  however,  to  be  a  Spartan  called  Brasidas, 
son  of  Tellis,  stationed  in  that  part  of  the  country  with  a  party 
of  guards.     He,  hearing  of  the  afiair,  went  to  the  assbtance 


9  Naoal  force,]  Literally,  naval  army,  or  armament.  The  s^trp  may 
seem  to  savour  of  Ionic  dialect,  with  which  the  old  Attic  was  closely 
connected.  And  yet  Herod.  9,  19.  has  rdv  vavrtxbv  arpoThVf  and  veiy 
frequently  uses  that  phrase,  which  is  also  found  in  Zonar.  Hist.  5,  46. 
Maximus  Tyr.  Diss.  6,  7.  has  vfjtrriv  (nparSv,  Also  JEAisoi  V.  H.  5,  10. 
Procop.  and  Arrian  E.  A.  7,  7,  11.  vritTtic  vroXoc.  Soph.  Phil.  270. 
va{/€dry  ffrSXtfi.  ^chyl.  Agam.  954.  vav€drrig  arp&Toq.  Suppl.  2.  or6\jov 
vMov.  Lycoph.  120.  vav€dTy  ortSX^.  ApoUon.  Rhod.  4,  259.  vfitrtiv  tTr6\ov, 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  old  AtHc  admitted  both  those  words;  but  the  Ionic 
required  vavrucbg,  which  occurs,  perhaps,  twenty  times  in  Herodotus, 
vrfiriig,  I  believe,  never. 

^  Ordered,  j-c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  this  awkward  pas- 
sage, which  has  been  but  imperfectly  understood.  Smith  misrepresents 
the  meaning  bv  rendering,  '*  tnev  selected  every  year."  Nor  are  we  to 
sunpose,  with  Heilman,  that  the  hundred  ships  were  then  selected.  Thucy- 
diaes  is  speaking  of  what  was  ordered  to  be  done  every  vear ;  namelv,  that 
a  hundred  of  those  vessels  which  should  be  found  eadn  year  the  best  of 
such  as  were  fit  for  service,  should  then  be  put  aside.  Ooeller  has  very 
well  discerned  the  sense,  in  illustration  of  which  he  refers  to  Boeckh. 
Staatsh.  1. 1.  p.  511. 

1  Other  acts  of  ravageJi  Hobbes  renders,  **  other  placet  which  they 
infested."  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  attacked  any  other  toum. 
Diod.  says,  iTrSp^ti  ri)v  x<^pav,  Kai  rdc  iiraifXtic  kviirvptlt.  He,  however, 
particularly  specifies  as  the  seat  of  devastation  the  Acte,  by  which,  Wessel. 
shows  firom  St.  Byz.  and  Scymnus,  is  meant  the  east  coast  of  Peloponnesus, 
near  to  Argos,  where  the  Troezenians  and  Epidamnians  inhabited, 
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of^  the  inhabitants  with  one  hundred^  heavy-armed,  and, 
dashing  through  the  Athenian  force  scattered  around  the 
place  ^,  with  their  faces  turned  and  their  attention  directed  to  ^ 
the  walls,  threw  himself  into  M ethone ;  and,  though  with  the 
loss  of  some  few  of  his  party  in  the  passage  **,  succeeded  in 
preserving  the  place.  From  which  bold  adventure  he  was 
the  first  who  obtained  praise  at  Sparta  in  this  war.^     Upon 


*  Went  to  the  assistance  of.]  Not  "  succoured**  as  Hobbes  renders;  for 
Potj^su)  always  implies  &  personal  cooperation  in  assistance  given. 

3  One  hundred.]  Either  his  corps  de  garde  roust  have  been  small,  or  he 
must  have  depended  much  on  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  want  of 
skill  in  the  besiegers.  But,  in  fact,  all  he  aimed  at  was  to  secure  it  against 
a  coup-de-main.  For  the  Athenians  would  not  venture,  with  so  small  a 
force  as  they  were  provided  with,  to  lay  siege  to  the  place,  since  the  popu- 
lation of  the  surrounding  country  would  have  overpowered  them.  Diod., 
indeed,  says,  ytvofuviig  H  iroXiopKiag  Kai  Boavldov  XaftTrporara  Ktviwiivayroc, 
But  this  seems  a  mere  rhetorical  flourisn,  such  as  we  oflen  find  in  that 
writer. 

*  Scattered  around  the  place.]  Hobbes  and  Smith  render,  **  scattered  up 
and  down  the  country."  But  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  next  clause ; 
and,  therefore,  we  must  take  the  term  comparate,  and  with  accommodation 
to  circumstances;  understanding  it  of  the  troops  not  being  regularly 
formed,  or  being  not  in  compact  Tine  or  column,  but  drawn  out  into  shal- 
low order  all  around.  Tijv  xf^pav  can  only  mean  the  country  arotmd  the 
place,  and  in  its  immediate  vicmity. 

5  Faces  turned,  ^c]  Most  translators  take  TtTpafijuvov  in  a  physical 
sense ;  Smith  takes  it  in  a  figurative  one.  Authonty  is  equall v  strong  for 
either  acceptation;  but  both  mav  here  be  intended;  for  the  clause  is 
meant  to  hint  a  reason  why  the  Lacedsemonians  were  enabled  to  effect 
their  purpose.    Hobbes  has  quite  missed  the  sense. 

^  Some  few  of,  4"c.]  Diodor.  even  says,  that  he  slew  many  of  the  enemy 
in  his  passage.  But  that  is  quite  incredible,  considering  that  his  only  object 
was  to  pass  through  the  Athenians  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  question, 
however,  arises,  how  Diodor.  came  by  this  circumstance  ?  Did  he  derive 
it  from  some  other  authority  ?  1  think  not ;  nor  can  I  help  suspecting 
that  he  here  intended  to  follow  Thucydides ;  but  (by  a  carelessness  too 
freauent  in  that  writer)  mistook  his  meaning,  as  if  he  read  qvk  6\iyovs,sind 
took  ^TToXIffoc  in  an  active  sense  ! 

7  The  first  who,  ^c]  Literally,  "  he,  first  of  those  engaged  in  the  war." 
For  at  tCjv  some  participle  is  to  be  supplied,  as  fivrwv,  or  the  like.  The 
character  of  Brasidas  is  here  sketched  not  unsuccessfully  by  Smith,  as  fol- 
lows :  —  **  Trained  up  through  the  regular  and  severe  discipline  of  Sparta, 
he  was  brave,  vigilant,  and  active.  He  was  second  to  none  of  his  country- 
men, in  those  good  qualities  which  did  honour  to  the  Spartans ;  and  was 
free  from  all  the  blemishes  which  their  peculiarity  of  education  was  apt  to 
throw  upon  them,  such  as  haughtiness  of  carriage,  ferocity  of  temper,  and 
an  arrogance  which  studied  no  deference  or  condescension  to  others.  He 
serves  his  country  much  by  his  valour  and  military  conduct,  and  more  by 
his  gentle,  humane,  and  engaging  behaviour.  In  a  word,  the  distinguishing 
excellencies  both  of  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  character  seem  to  have  been 
united  in  this  Brasidas."  Diod.,  in  depicting  his  character,  uses  only  these 
three  words, young,'strong,  and  brave. 
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this  the  Athenians  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  along  the 
coast  Touching®  at  Phia^  in  Elis,  they  ravaged  the 
country  for  two  days,  and  defeated  those  that  came  to  succour 
the  place,  consisting  of  three  hundred  select  troops  from  the 
Hollow '°,  and  of  .the  Eleans  of  the  surrounding  country. 
A  stormy  wind,  however,  blowing  up'^,  and  they  being  ex- 


•  Thuchm^,]  Literally,  **  bringing  (the  ship)  to  (land)  ;**  as  infra,  S9, 
The  ellipsis  is  tupplied  by  Eurip.  Hec.  55.  vavq  ixovrtg,  i^<rvxot  bdaaovm^ 
where  Musgrave  compares  Herod..  6, 95.  irapa  ri)v  H,  tyov  rdc  v4«c. 

9  Phia,]  Or  Phea.  With  this  place  there  is  no  little  difficulty  con* 
nected.  As  to  the  orthography  of  the  name,  my  collection?  confirm  the 
opinion  of  Wasse  and  Poppo  that  ci  is  the  true  spelling;  though  they  cite 
Steph.  Byz.  as  presenting  ^k<f.  But  a  carefiil  inspection  of  the  passage 
will  sufficiently  show  that  Steph.  wrote,  <^iiq.  ^'"Ofujpog  iiA  rov  i.  *lac  (not 
^iag)  Trap  rdxtffffi,  and  then  ^ttaXos,  Thus  a  little  further  on  he  has  ♦t^i, 
for  which  he  refers  to  Homer.  So  that  he  plainly  read  ^i^  in  Homer. 
He  recognises,  then,  two  spellings,  ^ei^  the  common,  and  fi^  the  Ho- 
meric.   It  should  seem,  too,  from  Diod.,  that  a  plut*al  form  was  in  use. 

But  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  place,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  It  is  represented  in  Danville's  map  as  having  a  port;  though 
it  appears  from  tne  present  passage  of  Thucydidetf  to  have  bad  only 
an  anchorage,  or  rather  a  beacn  fit  for  drawing  the  ships  on  shore ;  for 
on  the  approach  of  a  storm,  they  were  obligjed  to  double  Cope  Ichthjrt, 
to  reach  the  port  of  that  district.  Poppo  thinks  that  Cape  Pheia,  laid 
down  by  Danville  (and  also  Butler)  from  Strabo,  as  being  between  Pheia 
and  Cape  Icthys,  does  not  exist.  And  he  refers  to  Pouqueville  Itin.  4^ 
p.  291.  Boccage's  map  seems,  in  this  respect,  the  most  correct ;  though  it 
must  be  confessed  that  without  a  correct  survey  of  this  part  of  the  coasts 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty. 

10  The  Hollow.]  i.  e.  tlie  most  northern  of  the  thi>ee  divisions  of  Elis, 
and  so  called,  Strabo  says,  &Tr6  rov  (rvfi^^riKorog^  I  imagine,  from  the 
hollow  form  of  the  valley  of  the  Peneus,  of  which  it  is  for  the  most  part 
composed.  Thus  also,  the  hollow  valley  of  the  Leontes  in  Syria,  shut  in 
by  tne  Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  was  called  Coele  Syria;  and  the  valley  of 
the  Peneus  was,  for  the  most  part,  shut  in  by  similar  mountains. 

With  respect  to  the  Xoyddag  {select  troopt\  the  term  pives  no  very  definite 
idea;  yet  the  commentators  make  no  attempt  at  illustration.  It  may 
therefore  be  proper  for  me  to  remark,  that  XoydhQ,  as  a  substantive,  and 
the  phrase  ol  Xoy&ltQ  vrpaTt&rm,  not  unfrequently  occur  in  Thucydides;  the 
former  also  in  Herod.  8,  124.  9,  21.;  and  XoydStg  vtavetg  at  1,  56  and  43. 
These  denote  certain  persons  enlisted  for  military  service,  and  kept  on 
constant  duty,  therefore  receiving  regular  pay;  in  fact,  like  the  $oliaaH  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  regular  toilers  of  modern  Europe,  and  opposed 
to  the  ol  fravdi'ifiH  arpaTivdfiivoi.  The  strongest  light  is  thrown  on  the 
subject  by  the  words  of  Thucjd.  5,  67.  A.  'ApytUtv  ol  x^wi  XoyddtQ,  olc  jJ 
ir^Xtc  Ik  troXXov  atfKfjinv  r&v  tc  rbv  trSXtfiov  St}^io(ria  TrapHx^m  Of  such  troops 
it  is  possible  that  the  corps  de  garde,  mentioned  m  the  preceding  chapter, 
was  composed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  should  seem  that  the  states  of  Argos 
and  Elis  kept  on  foot  a  corps  of  that  kind. 

» >  Blowing  up,]  Goelier  explains  Avtfiov  Kartdvroc  by  "  ingruente  a 
terra  vento;^'  and  he  refers  to  Matthifie  on  Homer's  Hymn  to  Apollo,  453. 
Yet  I  cannot  but  observe  that  there  seems  something  in  that  pnrase  very 
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posed  to  tempestuous  weather  in  a  harbourless  place,  most 
of  them  embarked  on  board  their  ships,  and  doubling  the 
promontory  called  the  Ichthys,  gained  the  port  at  Phia. 
Meanwhile  the  Messenians  and  certain  others,  who  were  not 
able  to  embark,  had  marched  by  land,  and  taken  Riia.'^  Then 


inconsistent,  and  such  as  one  may  venture  to  say  cannot  be  found  in  an^ 
classical  author.  The  ingruenie,  I  believe,  never  takes  anv  addition ;  but  if 
It  did,  that  would  be,  not  h.  terrd,  but  k  ctelo.  The  Greek  phrase  seems  to 
be  m  genetis  ;  though  perhaps  few  sailors  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
the  stormy  gusts  of  the  Meoiterranean  (called  Levanters,  or  Tuffbm,  on 
which  J  have, copiously  treated  on  the  Euroclydon  of  Acts,  27, 14.;  will  fbil 
to  recofcnise  the  propriety  of  the  term ;  the  wind  seeming  to  come  almost 
perpendicularly  down  from  the  sky. 

The  phrase  occurs  also  in  Plutarch  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  and  Polhix.  Aratus 
Phcen.  241.  has  fiopiao  Konovro^,  Finally,  St.  Luke,  8, 25,  has  Kan€fi  XatXaif^. 
I  have,  however,  not  expressed  this  idiom  in  the  translation,  since  nobis  non 
licet  esse  tam  disertis. 

>«  Took  PMaJ]  In  this  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Athenians,  at 
Phia  there  is  no  little  obscurity ;  though  the  commentators,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Poppo,  make  no  attempt  to  remove  it  The  Athenians  seem  to 
be  first  at  Phia;  then,  upon  a  strong  wind  arising,  go  on  board  ship,  and 
double  the  Ichthys,  to  get  to  the  port  of  Phia;  bv  which  it  seems  that  they 
were  not  before  at  Phia.  And  that  the  place  tbev  go  to  is  not  only  the 
port  of  Phia,  but  Phia  itself,  is  plain  from  what  follows,  where  it  is  smd 
that  those  who  could  not  embark,  went  by  land,  and  before  the  fleet  got 
round,  took  Phia,  I  once  thought  that  by  Ic  ^iav  might  be  meant  the 
territory,  or  coast  of  Phia.  But  this  is  removing  the  mfficulty,  by  doing 
violence  to  the  words.  By  the  little  Poppo  savs  in  his  Proleg.  2,  177.,  he 
seems  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  sufficient  removal  of  the  difficulty  to  suppose 
the  port  of  Phia,  (rdv  Iv  ry  *€t^  Xi/wva)  apart  from  the  town,  and  separated 
by  the  Ichthys.  Such,  mdeed,  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
^holiast.  Without  far  better  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  that  part  of 
the  coast  than  we  possess,  we  are  not  enabled  to  speak  as  to  the  iTotndt/^y 
of  such  a  separation ;  but  the  common  reason  assigned  for  it  woulcf  not  here 
hold  good.  In  short,  this  mode  of  removing  the  difficulty  does  violence  to 
the  words ;  for  such  a  sense  would  re(|uire  ^c  rbv  rrjs  ^luiQ  Mfikva.  And 
what  is  more,  the  words  following  plainly  show  that  Phia  and  its  port  were 
together.  The  difficulty  may,  however,  be  entirely  removed  by  supposing 
that  Thucydides  has,  by  his  usual  excessive  brevity,  omitted  one  circumstance 
which  was  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  whole  afiair.  We  are 
not  told  where  they  were,  when  the  tempest  arose;  but,  from  what  follows, 
it  certainly  was  not  at  Phia.  Nor  was  it  likely  to  be  so,  since  for  two  days 
they  had  been  ranging  up  and  down  the  country.  Where,  then,  was  it  ? 
Somewhere,  I  conceive,  to  the  north  of  the  Ichthys,  *  which  the  fleet  had 
doubtless  doubled,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  proceed  on  their  cruise.  The 
battle  spoken  of,  was  probably  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territory  of  Phia. 
This  link  in  the  chain  being  supplied,  all  becomes  clear. 


*  For  we  know  that  Pheia  was  to  the  south  of  it ;  and  its  port  was  probably 
formed  partly  by  the  river  Jardanus,  on  which  we  find  by  Homer  it  was  situated, 
and  which  now  gives  name  to  the  promontory,  consequently  must  be  near  to  it. 
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the  ships  sailed  round  and  took  them  on  board,  and  they 
weighed  anchor  and  left  Phia  ;  for  by  this  time  a  great  force 
of  Eleans  had  come  to  succour  the  placeJ®  Then  the  Athe- 
nians, cruising  along  the  coast,  committed  ravages  upon  other 

14 


XXVI.  About  the  same  time  the  Athenians  sent  out 
thirty  ships  to  cruise  around  Locris  \  and  at  the  same  time 
to  guard  the  coasts  of  Euboea,  under  the  command  of  Cleo- 
pompus  son  of  Clinias.  Having  made  descents,  they  ravaged 
certain  parts  of  the  sea*coast,  stormed  Thronium,  and  took 
hostages  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  then  at  Alope  ^  they  defeated 
the  united  force  of  the  Locrians. 

XXVII.  This  same  summer,  the  Athenians  expelled^  the 
.^Bginetae,  men,  women,  and  children  ^,  from  the  island,  re- 


ts For  by  this  time,  4rc.]  Hobbes  and  Smith  have  ill  represented  the 
sense  of  this  clause,  from  not  perceiving  that  it  conveys  a  hint  of  the  reason 
why  the  Athenians  immediately  left  Phia.  Nay,  Diod.  says :  aviKpova^frav 
ilg  rdc  vavg, 

'  ^*  Commuted  ravages,  4*c.]    On  which  see  infra  30.,  where  the  remaining 
acts  of  this  cruise  are  detailed. 

1  Locris.]  i.  e.  the  country  inhabited  by  the  two  tribes  of  the  Locri^ 
the  OpuniO,  and  the  Ejpicnemidu. 

«  Alope.]  Poppo,  Proleg.  S,  305.,  remarks  that  in  the  road  from  Leba- 
nitis  to  Longachi,  Gell  found  the  ruins  of  a  city  which  may  have  been 
Alope.  We  are,  however,  told  by  Dodwell  2,  p.  68.  that  the  situations  of 
the  towns  in  this  country  are  not  easy  to  determine.  And  it  may  be 
added,  that  there  are  no  less  than  six  places  of  this  name  mentioned  by 
St.  Byz.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  here  we  have  the  usual  trifling 
derivation  from  some  personage  of  the  heroic  or  fabulous  age.  It  b,  how- 
ever, more  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  as  all  the  Alopes  (i.  e.  all  that  really 
existed,  for  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  Attic  one),  were  situated  on  the 
sea-coast,  the  word  is  derived  from  /£Xc  oAdc,  the  sea.  It  seems  to  come 
immediately  from  the  old  form  ^<nf/.  As  to  the  Attic  Alope,  Berkley 
would  prove  from  Pausan.  that  it  was  not  a  toton,  but  only  a  fountain. 
There  might,  indeed,  at  first  have  been  only  a  fountain ;  (and  thus  it  will 
be  equally  derived  from  HXct  though  in  the  sense  salt ;  for  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  salt  spring),  but  aflerwards,  (i.  e.  by  the  time  of  Steph.  Byz.)  a  toum 
might  arise  round  it,  as  in  the  case  of  our  Bath,  and  many  other  places. 

As  to  Thronium ;  it  is  by  some  placed  at  Badonitz ;  by  Gell  at  an  old 
ruin  above  Longachi,  or  Palceo  Chorio.  See  Poppo,  who  refers  to  Qell 
235— S37.     Mdet.  p.  337.  and  Dodwell  2,  66. 

3  Expelled.]  Or  expatriated.  Hobbes  and  Smith  render  removed.  But 
that  is  too  mild  a  term.  The  sense  above  assigned  occurs  frequently;  as 
in  1,  12.  6,  2  and  4.    So  Gail,  chasserent. 

♦  Men,  women,  4rc.]  Literally,  **  themselves,  their  children,  and  their 
wives.**    A  form  to  denote  universal  expatriation.    So  in  a  very  similar 
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proaching  them  with  being  the  chief  authors  of  the  war. 
And,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  them  safer  to  send  out^  colo- 
nists^ thither,  and  occupy  the  island  themselves;  it  being 
situated  over  against  Peloponnesus.  And  not  long  after  they 
sent  the  colonists  out  thither.  Now  to  these  expatriated 
iEginetae  the  Lacedaemonians  gave  Thyrea  to  dwell  in,  and 
the  land  around  it  to  occupy.'^  This  they  did,  both  through 
the  enmity  they  bore  the  Athenians,  and  because  thiese  had 
rendered  them  services  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  and  the 
insurrection  of  the  Helots.     The  district  of  Thyrea  ®  is  a 


passage  of  Daniel  6,  24.  "  And  they  cast  them  into  the  den  of  lions,  them, 
their  children,  and  their  wives." 

5  Send  out.]  Here  I  read  ^rc/itf/dvrac,  with  six  good  MSS.,  and  the 
editions  of  Bekker  and  Groeller.  The  scope  of  the  passage- (which  is  ill 
rendered  by  Hobbes  and  Smith),  is  to  show  the  purpose  of  the  Athenians 
in  this  measure. 

fi  Colonists.]  'EtroiKovg.  This  passage  seems  to  support  the  canon  of  the 
Scholiasts  and  lexicographers,  tnat  by  diroiKoi  ore  denoted  persons  sent 
out  to  colonise  an  unoccupied  situation,  iwolKoi  persons  sent  to  colonise  an 
inhabited  one.  But  there  are  many  passages  which  overturn  this  canon, 
most  of  which  are  adduced  by  Goeller  in  loc.  Portus  on  5,  1.  thinks  that 
dnoucoi  are  so  called  in  reference  to  being  sent  by  some  state,  and  under  some 
leader ;  liroueoi  denoting  those  who  go  without  such  sending.  But  neither 
will  this  rule  hold  good,  as  far  as  regards  iTroucoi,  S(*hseter  on  ApolJon. 
Rhod.  2.  p.  339.  (cited  by  Goeller)  tales  the  iirl  to  have  reference  to  a 
peculiar  purpose  of  the  colony,  that  of  watching,  and,  upon  occasion, 
attacking,  hostile  neighbours.  But  though  this  sense  is  suitable  to  the 
present  passage  and  8,  69.,  as  also  7,  27.  and  6,  87.,  it  will  often  not  hold 
good.  And  Poppo  instances  4,  102.  5,  5.  6,  4.  Goeller  esi>ouse8  the 
distinction  of  Krueger,  that  Aitoikoi  are  so  called  in  respect  ot  the  place 
whence  they  are  sent;  Ittoikol,  of  that  to  which  they  are  going.  And 
this,  indeed,  seems  to  be  the  most  rational  view  of  the  phrase;  nor  am  I 
aware  of  any  passages  that  militate  against  it.  But  I  shall  consider  the 
idiom  more  at  large  in  my  edition. 

7  To  dwell  in  and,  ^c.]  Here  Smith's  version  does  not  ill  represent  the 
sense ;  but  it  is  too  paraphrastic.  The  words  oIkhv,  Kal  rr^v  yi>  vkn^a^ai  are 
meant  to  define  and  explain  the  tdotrav.  The  houses  and  lands  were  given 
them  for  occupation,  not  as  a  possession  or  property;  the  Lacedaemonians 
probably  thinking  that  they  snould  soon  reduce  the  Athenians,  and  then 
the  iEgmetae  might  be  restored.  This  sense  of  vsfua^ai  is  little  known,  or 
at  least  attended  to  by  commentators.  1  therefore  subjoin  the  following 
examples.  Thucyd.  2,  30.  Joseph.  741,  20.  x^pavEoiOKe  vkfuv^at.  Herod. 
6,  90,  $4  TOiffi  'ABijvaioi  l^vviov  oiieijam  ido(Tav,  Soph.  Mg.  frag.  1,  5. 
Thucyd.  5,  42.  4.  64, 

•  Thyrea.]  Of  this  place  very  little  is  said  by  the  antient  geogra- 
phers, or  other  writers*  Almost  all  the  passages  are  collected  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Meursius  in  his  Misc.  Lacon.  4,  15.  Thucydides  here  gives  the 
most  information.  By  the  Thyreatis  is  meant  the  territory  of  Thyrea,  and  no 
doubt  the  whole  o(Cynuria,  as  appears  from  4, 56.  and  5,  4 1 .  Of  Thyrea  there 
is  no  mention  in  Homer.     Ft  probably  obtained  its  name,  (as  also  Thyreuni 
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strip  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  bordering  upon  the 
Argive  and  Laconian  territories.  Here  some  of  the  exiles 
settled,  while  others  were  scattered  over  the  rest  of  Greece. 

XXVIII.  During  this  summer,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
lunar  month  ^  (when  alone,  as  it  seems,  such  can  happen), 
the  sun  was  eclipsed  in  the  afternoon,  and  then  again  appeared 
in  its  full  phasis,  after  having  been  of  the  form  of  a  crescent^ ; 
insomuch  that  some  stars  appeared. 


in  Acaraania,)  from  the  form  of  its  site  bearing  some  rude  resemblance  to 
a  door  or  shield.  Thus  also  the  territory  itself  Cynwui,  which  derived  its 
name,  not  from  a  son  of  Perseus,  but  from  the  form  which  its  sea^oast, 
jutting  out,  presents,  namely,  a  do^s  tail.  So  Cynoscephale  in  Thessaly, 
Cynosura,  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  Cvnossema  in  Lybia,  Palliikre  in  Mace- 
donia.    Also  Dog's  head,  a  cape  in  the  county  of  Gblway. 

The  above  illustrations  sufficiently  support  the  spelling  Ovpiav ;  though 
Bvpaiav  is  found  in  six  good  MSS.,  and  in  Pausan.  2,  89,  5.  who  has  the 
present  passage  in  view,  as  also  Diod.  and  Strabo  1. 1.  See  Ruhnk.  on 
Timsus,  p.  74. 

1  JFh-st  daif  of,  4c.]  The  day  in  which  the  sun  and  moon  come  together, 
called  the  interlunarv  day.  Here  Goeller  (referring  to  Elmsley  on  Eurip. 
Heracl.  779.)  remarks  that  the  words  Kard  trMivijv  are  added  by  Thucyo., 
because  the  vwfirivia  TroXtnic^  of  the  Metonic  cycle  did  not  always  fall 
upon  the  true  vov^tjvia.  And  Bredov.  cited  by  Goeller,  observes  that, 
though  the  Athenians  had  months  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days  alter- 
nately, yet  the  true  interlunium  did  not  always  fall  upon  the  first  day  of 
the  month.  Since,  however,  they  supposed  the  interlunium  to  fall  upon 
the  banning  of  the  month,  (as,  indeed  it  generally  did,)  the  first  day  of 
the  month  was  called  the  interlunii  dies*  But  to  prevent  mistake,  Thu- 
cydides  adds  leard  fftXfivtiv,  to  signify  the  interlunium  from  the  place  which 
the  moon  held.  And  he  notices  that  then  first  it  began  to  be  observed 
when  the  sun  would  suffer  eclipse.  *'  It  does  not,  however,  appear  (con- 
tinues he)  that  the  true  cause  or  necessity  of  solar  eclipses  w^e  known 
to  our  author,  or  that  from  it  any  metnod  of  computation  had  been 
discovered.  He  rather  at  1,  2J.  numbers  eclipses  with  fortuitous  cala- 
mities, earthquakes,  famines,  &c. ;  adding,  that  eclipses  were,  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  more  frequent  than  they  had  ever  been  remembered 
before.  See  also  4,  52."  Bredov.  mentions  this,  (he  says),  to  refute  the 
fancies  of  those  who  attribute  so  much  of  astronomical  knowledge  to  the 
anticnts,  which  their  contemporaries  plainly  prove  them  not  to  have 
possessed.  Thus  some  ascribe  that  whole  system,  such  as  we  now  have  it, 
to  the  antients ;  though  they  had  evidently  little  more  than  a  few  scattered 
particles  of  knowledge.  And  though  Thales  foretold  an  eclipse,  yet  it  was 
only  the  year,  not  the  day  and  hour  of  it.  And  even  that  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  knowledge  of  the  cause.  For  there  is  in  such  phenomena  a  kind 
of  circle,happening  so  regularly  that  they  may  be  calculated  (as  by  thelndian 
Brahminsand  theUhinese  mandarins^  without  any  knowledge  of  the  cause." 

«  Of  the  form  of  a  crescent.]  Of  this  use  of  /xi;  vo<t^j)c  there  is  an  example 
in  Xen.  Hist.  4,  3,  10.  u  »/Xtoc  fin^oitdtfc  tdoKt  (pavn^ai. 

From  the  next  words  xai  dffrepoiv  nvwv  iKipavtvrutv  may  be  emended  a 
passage  of  Xiphilin,  imitated  from  hence,  996,  13.  wrrre  icai  dcrkpaq  rxva^ 
Ifif^vm     Read  iKiprivai.    See  my  note  on  Matt.  24,  29. 
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XXIX.  During  this  same  summer,  the  Athenians  made 
Nymphodorus  son  of  Pj^hes^  (whose  sister  was  married  to 
Sitalces,  and  who  had  great  influence  with  him)  their  public 
host^  and  invited  him  to  Athens®  (though  they  had  formerly 
regarded  him  as  an  enemy),  hoping  thereby  to  bring  Sitalces 
son  of  Teres,  king  of  Thrace,  over  to  their  alliance.  Now 
this  Teres  father  of  Sitalces  \  was  the  first  who  advanced  the 
kingdom  of  Odrysse  to  a  power  greater  than  ^  that  of  all  the 
rest  of  Thrace  ;  for  a  considerable  portion  of  that  country  is 
free  and  independent.^  This  Teres  has  no  relation  to^ 
TereuSf  who  espoused  (from  Athens)  Procne  daughter  of 
Pandion ;  nor  were  they  of  the  same  part  of  Thrace.  The 
former  dwelt  at  Daulis^,  in  what  is  now  called  Phocis,  then 

1  Pythes,]  Not  Pjfthoi,  as  Hobbes  writes;  nor  Pytheui,  as  Portus. 
For  it  is  rightly  remarked  by  Gottleb.  that  this  is  the  Ionic  genitive  in  cai, 
of  which  the  Attic  or  common  nominatiTe  and  genitive  Ilv^rft  and  Tlv^av 
occur  in  Herod.  7,  137.  Vvfi^topov  rov  Hv^tia,  dvipog  ASSripireia, 

•  Public  hott.'j  One  who  used  to  receive,  and  entertain  all  envoys  from 
the  state,  and  discharged  many  of  the  offices  of  what  is  now  called  reAdctd. 
On  which  Goeller  refers  to  Huelmann.  Init.  Hist.  Gr.  p.  152.  and  Illus- 
trazioni  Corcires.  1. 1.  Mediol.  1811.  I  add  an  apposite  passage  of  JSlius 
Dionys.  ap.  Eustath. :  irp6iivoiy  ol  oXiyc  ^oXitoc  Uvoi  —  ^rap  dig  Kcu  7rpea€tTc 
Karayovratf  Kai  aifTol  wpt(i€ttag  irpoffayown  irphg  to  Siifi6<rtov. 

9  Invited  Mm,  ^c]  Of  this  use  of  fifTairkftiray^M  I  have  not  remarked 
any  other  example. 

4  Teres,  father  of  Sitalces,]  On  this  passage  see  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristoph  Av.  145.  as  it  is  emended  by  Valckn.  on  Herod.  4,  80.  The 
genealogy  of  this  royal  house  is  thus  correctly  exhibited  by  Goeller. 

Teres,  founder  of  the  empire. 

Sitalces.  Sparadocus.  Daughter,  Daughter 

I  I  wife  of  mother  of 

Sadocus.  Seuthes.  Nymphodorus.     Octomasadas,  king 

of  the  Scyths. 

*  Greater  than.]  The  construction  is :  inoiTi<Tt  rijv  PatriXdav  fuyaXtfv 
liri  wXiiov  r^c,  &c.,  great  beyond,  (subaud  fdpoi:)  to  a  greater  degree  Cor 
extent)  than, 

6  Independent.]  i.  e.  not  subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Odrysse.  JJoXi^ 
fttpoi,  considerable  part.  Not  «  the  greater  part,"  as  Smith  renders;  which 
would  require  the  article,  and  indeed  be  contrary  to  what  immediately 
preceded. 

7  Has  no  relation  to.]  Or  "  has  nothing  to  do  with."  For  I  read,  with 
all  the  best  MSS.  and  the  editions  of  Bekker  and  Goeller  irpociiKii,  as 
yielding  a  more  apposite  sense,  and  one  less  likely  to  have  come  from  the 
scribes;  Though  I  must  confess  that  trpoariKiv  is  defended  by  an  imitation 
which  1  have  noted  from  Pausan.  1,  il,  i.  o^toq  6  Uvppog  'AXtUvBpta 
vpoffUxev  oh^kv. 

»  Danlis,]    Portus  doubts  whether  this  was  a  city,  or  a  region.    But 
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uihabited  by  the  Thracians^  (where  also  the  women  perpe- 
trated the  savage  deed  concerning  Itys^^,  in  memory  of  which 
the  nightingale  is  by  many  of  the  poets  called  the  Daulian 
bird ;  and  it  b  more  probable  that  he  should  have  matched 
his  daughter  ^^  with  tJUs  person,  for  mutual  succour,  than  with 
one  many  days'  journey  distant,  at  OJrysse) ;  but  this  one 
(Teres,  who  also  differs  in  name,)  was'  the  first  king  of 
Odrysse  of  any  power.^^  His  son»  then,  Sitalces,  the  Athenians 
had  brought  over  unto  their  alliance,  with  the  hope  that  he 
would  cooperate  with  them  in  subduing  the  parts  about  Thrace  '^ 


the  former  is  testified  by  many  antients.  See  Steph.  Byz.  in  AavXic>  and 
Berkley,  Poppo  refers  to  Cellar,  p.  912.  Muller,  1,  p.  484.  Dodwell^p.  102. 
says  that  it  yet  retains  its  name,  and  is  a  vill^  of  seventy  houses.  From 
the  parages*  of  antient  writers  adduced  by  TOrkley,  it  is  proved  to  have 
been  situated  on  high  ground  near  Parnassus,  and  surrounded  by  thick 
woods,  whence  inde^  Steph.  Byz.  (with  more  than  his  usual  judgment  in 
such  matters,)  derives  the  origin  of  the  appellation.  For  SavKov  si^ifies 
ihicky  woody.  So  we  have  vulages  in  England  of  the  name  of  Thickley 
and  Thickthom;  and  very  many  commencing  with  Wood;  a  few  evea 
with  reference  to  the  kind  of  trees,  as  Ashby,  Ash  ton,  Ashbourne,  Asliford, 
Oakham,  Oakley,  Oakhampton,  and  Oakingham,  Willoughby,  Willoughton, 
&c,  Elmley,  Elmstead,  besides  many  others. 

0  Then  inhabited^  ic]  Here  I  would  adduce  a  most  apposite  passage  of 
Pausan.  1,  41,  S.  b  Tijpe^Q '— Aavkiio^  fipx^  rijs  virkp  Xatpiavdag,  traXai  ydp 
r^t  vvv  KoXovfdvtig  'EXXASog  fta^apot  rii  iroKkd  ifxiioav, 

>•  Deed  concerning  Itys.]  This  is  had  in  view  by  Liban.  Orat.  507.  t6 
ipyov  t6  n-ipi  rdy  'Irw,  On  this  horrible  atrocity  the  learned  reader  will 
be  gratified  with  the  following  spirited  passage  of  iEschyl.  Agam.  1110^- 
1114.  ^potXs  "SSfiov'  dvofiov^  old  tiq  ^ovBA  'AjcSptrog  /3oac,  ^tv,  raXaivam 
^i(Tiy  'Irw,  Itw,  erkvov^  du^aXij  kokoIq  'Aridbitv  fiiov,  where  see  the 
erudite  annotation  of  Dr.  Blomfield.  So  also  Catull.  44,  14.  Daulias 
absumpti  fatagemens  Ityli.  Aristoph.  Av.  210.  Xvaov  ii  vSfiovg  Upwv  ^/ivwv, 
OOf  iUi  diiov  trrS^aroc  ^prjveiQ,  Tbv  Ifibv  ical  trbv  woXifdcucpw  'Irw  'EXfXi^o- 
/itvi|  duoolg  fikXimv  Tkwog  Kov^g. 

On  tne  Daulian  bird  Hack  refers  to  Apollod.  3,  14,  8.  Ovid.  Metam. 
433—679. 

1 1  Matched  his  dau^terJ]  Literally,  contracted  affinity  by  means  of  his 
daughter.  This,  the  Scholiast  remarks,  is  the  only  story  mtroduced  by 
Thucydides  in  hb  history,  (whereas  Herodotus  abounds  with  them.)  But, 
as  Hack  rightly  observes,  he  foists  that  of  Alcm&eon  2,  102. 

'«  Of  any  power.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  force  of  Iv  Kparu  lytvsra, 
Portus,  Hobbes,  ancl  Smith,  and  indeed  all  the  commentators  up  to  Gottleb., 
took  it  o( forcibly  seizing  the  kingdom,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pre- 
sent subject,  andis  a  sense  not  inherent  in  the  words.  Uottleb. and  Goeller 
explain  it  **  qui  opibus  valeret."  But  it  rather  refers  to  power,  than  to 
wealth,  'Ev  Kpdrn  is  for  iyKpdrrjg,  i.  e.  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  and 
armed  with  regal  power.  Indeed  I  now  find  that  this  sense  of  the  phrase 
had  long  ago  been  pointed  out  by  Steph.  Thes.  in  v.  Gail  well  renders :  il 
fut  k  Odryse  le  premier  roi  puissant." 

»s  Cooperate  tinth,  ij-r.]    ISuch  is^  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  this  passage. 
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and  Perdiccas.  This  Nymphodorus,  then,  coming  to  Athens, 
formed  the  alliance  with  Sitalces,  and  procured  his  son 
Sadocus  to  be  made^^  an  Athenian  citizen*^^  He  also 
undertook  to  bring  the  war  in  Thrace  to  a  conclusion ;  repre- 
senting that  he  could  persuade  Sitalces  to  send  a  Thracian 
army  of  horse  and  targeteers  ^^  to  the  assistance  of  the  Athe- 
nians.    However,  he  even  brought  about  a  reconciliation  be- 


which  has  been  strangely  misinterpreted  by  all  the  comroeDtators,  from  the 
Scholiast  downwards,  who  all  take  it  to  signify  **  reconcile  them  to. "  A 
sense  suitable,  indeed,  to  Perdiccas,  but  by  no  means  so  to  the  ret  ivl 
Op^Ktjc,  by  which  are  denoted  those  parts  of  Thrace  to  which  they  laid 
claim,  and  which  had  lately  revolted.  Indeed  so  little  satisfactory  is  that 
sense,  that  Abresch  long  ago  hazarded  no  less  than  three  conjectures,  all 
objectionable  and  unnecessary.  It  is  strange  that  not  even  the  recent 
editors  have  seen  that  the  true  reading  is  Kwi^fXilv,  found  in  at  least  six 
MSS.,  and  which  yields  a  sense  so  apposite  that  no  doubt  can  remain. 
The  reason  why  the  editors  hesitated  to  adopt  thb  reading  was,  I  imagine, 
because  the  word  would  seem  by  Steph.  Thes.  to  be  destitute  of  authority, 
not  a  single  example  being  there  adduced.  But  the  word  occurs  in  the 
best  writers,  as  tne  following  examples  will  show.  Joseph.  960,  29. 
Pausan.  36,  5.  and  40,  43.  Plutarch  Thes.  29.  Dionys.  Hal.  642,  37. 
Plutarch  Lucull.  3.  Joseph.  1179,  9  and  53.  Pausan.  83,  2.  Polyb.  17, 
4,  7.  Xen.  Hist.  7,  4,  12.  Eurip.  Ion.  61.  Herod,  l,  36,  In  the  above 
passages  the  substantives  are  names  of  towns,  &c.  conquered. 

»•*  Procured  his  son  Sadocus,  4*^.]  Not  simply  made,  as  Hobbes  and 
Smith  render ;  for  verbs  are  used  not  only  of  what  is  done,  but  caused  to 
be  done.  With  respect  to  the  name  iSadoc,  it  seems  to  be  of  oriental 
origin,  and  the  same  with  Zadoc,  which  frec^uently  occurs  in  Scripture. 

15  An  Athenian  citizen,]  So  the  Scholiast  rightly  explains.  Of  this 
somewhat  rare  phrase,  neglected  by  the  commentators,  I  subjoin  the 
following  examples.  Pausan.  1.  35,  2.  ^iXatov — ytvofuvov  vtt'  aiirStv 
*A^rjvaiov.  Dinarch  95.  38.  t6  ypd}f/ai  Tccvpo(T^tvrjv  'ABtjvaTov  tlvcu,  and  95, 
45.  r6v  dri  BecfTrUa  rt  k-rrolrftn.  Hence  may  be  understood  Xen.  Hist.  2,  2, 
1.  l6vyov  is  'A^rfvat,  Kai  lykvovTO  'A^rjvaioi, 

wasse  observes  that  this  story  of  Sadocus  is  also  touched  on  by  Aristoph. 
Acharn.  145. 

»®  Targeteers,]  Namely,  those  who  carried  darts  and  pelis.  Now  the 
pelt  is  explained  by  Hesy'ch.  a  Thracian  weapon.  It  seems  to  have  origi- 
nally been  invented  by  and  chiefly  used  among  the  Th  racians.  Photius  more 
fully  defines  it  a  square  small  shield.  And  he  elsewhere  says,  TrcXrij  U  eUoQ 
affiridog  oi/K  kxovffrjg  irw  ov^  iTrixaXKOV,  oifSk  /^o6g,  dXX*  aiyodefffiari  Trepire- 
raiiipt),  A  passage  manifestly  corrupt.  Whether  it  has  been  corrected  in 
the  late  edition  of  Dobree,  1  know  not ;  but  I  venture  to  propose  the  fol- 
lowing emendation :  tt.  ^.  €.  a.  o.  t,  i.  o,  inixaXKOv,  oifSi  fioog,  dW  alyoQ 
dkpfia  n  iTiptTi^efievtjQ,  Now  alybg  depfia  is  found  in  MS.  D.  The  whole 
may  be  rendered,  "  The  pelt  is  a  sort  of  shield  without  an  umbo,  not  co- 
vered with  brass,  nor  even  bullock's  hide,  but  goat's  skin  only."  Light- 
ness, it  seems,  was  alone  consulted  in  the  make  of  the  pelt.  On  the 
subject  of  the  Thracian  pelt  Gottleb.  refers  to  Lips,  in  analect.  ad  1.  3.  de 
Mil.  R.  dial.  1.  Salraas.  ad.  Vopisc.  Carin.  c.  20.  Petit  de  Amaz.  c.  25.  Cuper 
Obss.  4, 2. 
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tween  ^^  Perdiccas  and  the  Athenians;  persuading  them  tore- 
store  Therme  *®  to  him;  and  immediately  Perdiccas  *^  united  his 
arms  with  those  of  the  Athenians,  and  cooperated  with  Phor- 
mio  against  the  Chalcideans.^  Thus,  then,  was  Sitalces  son 
of  Teres,  king  of  the  Thracians,  brought  into  alliance  with 
the  Athenians,  as  was  also  Perdiccas  son  of  Alexander,  king 
of  Macedon. 

XXX.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians  on  board  the  hundred 
ships,  who  were  yet  cruising  around  Peloponnesus,  took  Sol- 
lium',  a  town  of  the  Corinthians^,  and  assigned  it  over  to 
the  Palaereans®  alone  of  the  Acamanians,  to  occupy*  the 
place  and  its  territory ;  and  seizing  Astacus  ^,  of  which  Evar- 


17  Brought  about  a  recondUatioH,  ^c]  The  Schol.  well  explains,  ''made 
them  friends.'*  And  so  Hesych. :  <TVfi€i€dZ€i*  tie  ^tXcav  dyeu  This  sense 
occurs  also  in  Dio  Cass. 

>^  Therme.]  This  had  been  before  captured  by  the  Athenians,  as  was 
related  l,6i. 

>9  Perdiccas,]  Wasse  observes  that  of  him  and  Archelaus  mu^h  is  said 
by  Plato  in  his  Gorgias,  p.  321.  Francof.,  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  historians.  See  1.  1,  57.  and  the  note.  On  Pausanias  and  the  other 
Macedonian  kings,  Gottleb.  refers  to  Spanhem.  Numism,  p.  372. 

^  United  his  arms,  4*^.]  A  stratagem  on  this  occasion  is  related  bv 
Polyaen.  3, 4,  l.  ed.  Frontin.  J,  11,  l.,  out  of  which  passage  I  cite  the  fol- 
lowing words,  for  the  purpose  of  emendation :  HpiraoaQ  oifK  oXiya  Tdy  U 
Tfjc  x^P^t  Kifpy  7rpo(T€(rxf .  Now  Kwpy  cannot  be  tolerated  (though  the 
editors  have  not  noticed  it).    Write  x^pac  <TKvp(p» 

i  SoUium.]  I  have  adopted  the  double  1,  from  several  MSS.,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  authority  of  Steph.  Byz.  Thb  town  (not  ^ort,  as  Smith 
strangely  renders^  is  mentioned  hardly  any  where  else  in  the  classical 
writers ;  and  its  situation  can  only  be  conjectured  from  this  passage  to  have 
been  somewhere  near  Palserus,  not,  as  Danville  and  Butler  place  it, 
between  Astacus  and  (Eniads.  I  agree  with  Poppo  Proleg.  2, 256.  that 
Pouqueville  seems  to  have  rightly  fixed  the  site  of  it  at  some  ruins  near 
Solavena,  the  name  of  which  town,  indeed,  is  plainly  connected  with  the 
old  appellation.  Solavena  seems  to  be  the  new  town ;  and  the  ruins,  the 
Palaeochorio,  or  old  town. 

^  A  town  of  the  Corinthians.]  i.  e.  one  of  those  maritime  settlements 
which,  as  I  have  before  observed,  Corinth  planted  at  various  situations, 
along  the  coasts  of  Acamania,  Epirus,  8cc.  and  which  were  generally  chosen 
with  great  judgment. 

3  Pakereans,]  Not  PaUrensians,  as  Smith,  by  a  double  mistake,  spells 
it.  The  ae  for  (  I  have  adopted  from  the  best  MSS.  and  from  Strabo. 
This  was  aplace  of  very  little  note,  and,  I  believe,  no  where  else  mentioned 
in  the  classical  writers.  It  was  probably  a  colony  of  the  Palseans  of  Cephal- 
lenia,  as  was  Astacus. 

^  Occupy,]  See  note,  supra,  c.  27. 

&  Astacus,]  Of  this  place  little  is  known ;  though  its  situation  may  be 
tolerably  well  laid  down  from  Thucydides,  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  Steph. ; 
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chus  was  tyrant,  and  driving  him  out,  they  added  the  place 
to  their  alliance*  Then  proceeding  to  the  island  of  Cephal- 
lenia,  they  brought  it  over^  to  their  side  without  hostilities. 
Now  Cephallenia  lies  over  against^  Acamania  and  Leucas, 
and  consists  of  four   cities   (or   states);  the  Paleans^,   the 


which,  however,  has  not  yet  been  done,  since  it  is  placed  too  near  the  pro- 
montory Crithate,  where,  as  it  should  seem  from  a  passage  of  Strabo  (the 
only  one  that  determines  its  ute)  that  it  was  near  the  Echinades.  His 
words  are :  Elra  iUpa  Kpi^dtTrj,  Kai  'ExivdStc  rat  troXig  'AfrroKoc.  Nay, 
Scylax  places  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous.  Certainly  it  could  not  be 
far  from  it  along  the  coast.  The  only  circumstance  respecting  its  origin  is 
supplied  by  Steph.  Byz.  'E<rr»  S'  'Axapvavias  troXic.  oi  H  KeifttiXrjviac  dtroiKov, 
where  I  am  suiprised  the  editors  have  not  perceived  that  there  is  an  hiatus 
valde  deflendus  after  ^roXic,  commencing  with  ol  fuv.  The  portion  was 
omitted  from  homeoteleuton.  Doubtless  the  last  clause  contained  some 
other  opinion  as  to  its  colonization. 

^  Brought  it  over.]  Hobbes  and  Smith  render  subdued,  reduced;  for 
which  sense  they  have  the  authority  of  the  Schol.  and  Portus.  Yet  the 
true  sense  seems  to  be  **  brought  over  to  their  alliance.'*  And  so  Diod. 
took  it,  whose  words  are :  leai  rovg  Tavryv  (I  would  read  ravry)  Karoi" 
Kovvrac  tig  Ttjv  wfifiaxiav  irpo<ray6fi€Pot.  Gail  should  here  have  rendered,  as 
he  did  at  7rpo<T^.,  "  engagerent  dans  leur  alliance.'* 

7  Lies  over  against,  ^c]  Its  situation  is  most  accurately  described  by 
Polyb.  5, 5, 10.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  the  common  accounts  seem 
absurd.  Buondelmont,  cited  bv  Palm.  Antiq.  p.  524.,  seems  to  suggest  the 
true  origin,  by  saying  that  to  sailors  approachmg  it  from  the  south,  th«  island 
appears  like  a  man*s  head.  And  some  parallels  are  to  be  found  in  modem 
geography. 

^  PaleansJ]  I  have  adopted  the  single  1  from  the  best  MSS.  and  in- 
scriptions, Eftym.  Mag.  ana  Tzetz.,  to  which  authorities  may  be  added 
Polyb.  5, 3, 4.  and  5,  5, 10.    Herod.  9, 28.    Thucyd.  1, 27. 

'fhe  primary  names  of  these  four  cities  it  is  not  easy  to  fix.  With 
respect  to  the  first,  it  b  written  by  our  Schol.  on  1,  27.  Pale,  but  b^  Polyb. 
5, 5, 10.  Palus,  This,  Rochette,  m  his  Colon.  Grsec.  5.  p.  295.,  thmks  was 
a  Corinthian  colony.  Poppo  observes  that  its  site  is  commonly  fixed  at 
Lixuri ;  though,  as  appears  from  Muller,  in  his  Travels  into  Greece  and 
Ionia,  p.  184.,  it  is  at  one  hour's  distance  from  Lixuri,  at  a  place  now  called 
Palaeocastro,  or  the  ruins  of  Palichi.  Cranion  seems,  fit>m  Steph.  Byz.  to 
be  the  name  of  the  second.  This  Muller  places  above  Argostoli.  buon- 
delmont's  Map  (mentioned  by  Palmer)  has  some  ruins  near  those  of  Pale, 
which  may  justly  be  supposed,  with  Palmer,  to  be  those  of  Cranion.  The 
name  of  the  last  was  possibly  Proiusa  /  though,  as  Polyb.  uses  llp6vvovQ  or 
lipov6jovQ,\t\%  probable  that  the  town  was  usually  called  after  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  called  Upuyvriaoq  by  Strabo,  455.  His  words  are  Upwvrieog  xal 
Kpdvioi,,  where  I  would  read  Tlpovriaor,  from  the  concurring  testimony  of  all 
authors;  and  perhaps  for  Kpavtot  should  be  read  Kpavtov,  As  to  the  situation 
of  Pronsea,  I  know  of  only  on^ passage  that  at  all  tends  to  fix  it;  that  is  Po- 
lyb. 5, 3,  4.  where  Philip  is  said  to  sail  from  Patras,  and  to  make  the  coast 
of  Cephallenia  at  Pronni,  where,  however,  for  irpSwovc  I  would  read 
Upovdovg,  and  in  the  Etym.  Mag.  for  Upovovi  read  UpSvaoi,  He  also  adds 
that  the  town  was  difficult  of  access,  and  the  site  narrow.  Hence  it  appears 
that  the  situation  laid  down  by  Danville  must  be  wrong.  That  of  Barbie 
de  Boccage  answers  better  to  the  description.    But  the  real  site,  I  have  no 
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CranianS)  the  Samaeans,  and  the  Pronceans.  Not  long  for- 
wards the  ships  returned  back  to  Athens. 

XXXI.  About  the  autumn  of  the  year,  the  Athenians  in 
full  force  (themselves  and  the  Metoeci)  made  an  irruption  into 
the  Megarean  territory,  under  the  command  of  Pericles  son 
of  Xanthippus ;  and  the  Athenians,  cruising  around  Pelopon- 
nesus on  board  the  hundred  ships  (for  they  happened  to  be 
now  at  ^gina  on  their  passage  homewards),  on  hearing  that 
their  countrymen  at  home  had  gone  in  a  body  to  Megara, 
sailed  thither  and  united  their  forces  with  them.  This  army 
was,  indeed,  the  greatest  the  Athenians  had  ever  assembled 
together  in  one  place ;  the  city  being  now  at  the  utmost  height 
of  its  power,  and  not  having  yet  suffered  from  the  pestilence; 
for  there  were  of  the  Athenians  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
heavy-armed ;  besides  which  they  had  three  thousand  at  Poti- 
daea ;  and  of  Metoeci  who  accompanied  them  in  the  irruption, 
there  were  not  less  than  three  thousand  heavy-armed.  Added 
to  these  there  was  a  considerable  body  of  light^armed.  Afler, 
however,  laying  waste  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  they 
returned  home.  There  were  also  afterwards,  in  the  course 
of  the  war,  other  irruptions  into  M^ara,  both  with  cavalry 
and  in  full  force,  until  the  time  that  Niccea  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians. 

XXXII.  At  the  close  of  this  summer,  too,  Atalante  ^  (an 

doubt,  is  the  most  noriherh  of  the  three  horru  which  run  out  to  the  sea  at 
the  west  part  of  the  island;  since  that  is  the  one  which  the  fleet  must  first 
make  in  passing  from  Patrse.  It  also  exactly  answers  to  the  name,  by 
having  (as  appears  from  Boccage's  map)  a  smul  island  at  the  end  of  the 
promontory.  On  thit  (which  misht,  however,  be  a  peninsula)  I  suppose  the 
town  to  have  been  situated.  Thus,  it  is  called  Pronesut  by  Strabo,  and  its 
inhabitants  NesioUB  by  Livy. 

I  cannot  omit  to  observe  that  though  all  antient  writers  agree  in  asdgn- 
ing  to  Cephallenia/our  cities,  yet  Danville  and  (afler  him)  Butler  place  a 
J^tfth  in  the  south  part  of  the  island,  called  Cephallenia.  Now  for  this  there 
18  not  a  vestige  of  authority.  A  nxth^  also  on  the  north,  called  Neros,  is 
found  in  D'Anville  (and  in  a  late  Oxford  ma^).  For  a  toum  of  this  napie  I 
know  no  authority  $  at  least  no  such  place  existed  in  the  age  of  Thucydidss, 
There  seems  to  have  been  an  error,  originating  in  a  confusion  with 
Pronaea;  for  the  Pronasi  (as.  was  before  observd)  are  by  Livy  called 
NenoUe. 

1  Audante.'\    On  this,  see  Steph.  Byz.  and  Pausan.  10,  SO,  8. 
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island  off  th^  coast  of  Locris  Opuntia,  and  before  uninhabit- 
ed) was  fortified  as  a  post,  in  order  to  prevent  privateers  from 
sailing  out  of  Opus  and  the  rest  of  Locris,  and  ravaging 
Eubcea.  Such  were  the  transactions  which  took  place  this 
summer,  after  the  Pdoponilesians  had  retired  from  Attica. 

XXXIII.  During  the  following  winter,  Evarchus,  the 
Acamanian,  desirous  of  being  restored  to  the  possessiion  of 
Astacus,  prevailed  upon  the  Corinthians  to  reinstate  him  with 
a  fleet  of  forty  ships  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  heavy- 
arm^l,  besides  some  mercenaries  which  he  had  himself  taken 
into  pay.  The  armament  w^s  commanded  by  Euphamidas 
son'  of  AriStonyhMis,  Tirtioxenus  son  of  Timocrates,  and  Eu- 
machikssoh  of  Chrysi^;  and,  proceeding  thither,  they  restored 
him.  Thett;  wishing  to  reduce  some  other  of  llie  maritime 
toxins  of  Acarnahia,  they  made  the  attempt;  but  not  being  able 
to  snbceed,  sHiled  homewards ;  and  in  their  pessa^  touching  at 
Cephallenia,  and  mah&ijg^^  a  debarkatkyn-on  the  territory  of  the 
Cratrfans^  ahd  beittj^  dec^ved  by  th^m  under  colour  of  a  cer- 
t^iil  truce%  they  lost  some  of  their  men  from  a  sudden  attack 
of  di^  Crabians;  then,  after  a  somewhat  precipitate  retreat^ 
t6  their  ships,  proce^ed  homewards. 

XXXIV.  In  the  course  of  this  winter  the  Athenians,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  their  country  *,  solemnised  a  public 

•  Trttce.]  Such  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  U  dftoXoytac  rtvbc,  which 
may  literally  be  rendered  "  by  means  of  a  certain  (pretended)  convention.*' 

3  Precipitate  retreat.'}  With  this  word  ^laior.  the  translators  and  com<' 
mentators  have  been  not  a  little  perplexed ;  and,  consequently,  their  expla- 
nations vary.  The  truth  is,  it  seems  to  comprehend  the  conjoint  notions  of 
compulsion,  precipitancy,  straits,  difficulty.  See,  It  is  strange  that  no  one 
should  have  compared  the  kindred  phrase  at  5,  73.  &irox*apfi'f%c  pt&toc, 
where  see  the  note.  So  also  Arrian,  4, 87, 13.  PftaiSrtpov  fjiti  tlpyovro  rijc 
xwpag.  See  also  Lex.  Xenoph. 

1  According  to  the,  <jc.]  The  words  rtf  irarQitfi  vSfUft  xP^f^^"*^^*-  ^^^^  occa- 
sioned no  little  controversy.  Petit,  in  his  Attic  laws,  p.  54.,  inserts  this  as 
a  law.  But  vofioc  here  only  denotes  a  custom  or  observance,  thouffh  that 
was  probably  founded  on  a  positive  decree  or  law.  So  far,  then,  there  is 
no  difficulty;  but  Demosth.  Lept.  p.  499.  claims  this  observance  for  the 
Athenians  as  peculiar  to  them;  whereas  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  885.  Reisk. 
shows  that  this  rite  was  in  use  among  the  Romans  before  it  was  observed 
by  the  Athenians.  Gottleb.  pleads  Demo'sthenes^  ignorance  of  Roman 
affiiirs.  But  Wolf,  on  the  passage  of  Demosth.,  after  denying  that  the 
Athenians  had  any  public  funerals,  except  for  those  who  had  died  in  war 
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fiineral  for  those  who  h^d  first  fallen^  in  thi^  war,  in  the 
manner  following.  Three  days  before  the  solemnity  they  form 
a  tent^  in  which  they  lay  out  (or  expose  to  view^)  the  bones  ^ 


for  their  country,  puts  aside  the  excuse  of  ignorance*  **  For  (si^s  he)  how- 
ever well  informed  Demosthen^  might  have  been  of  Roman  affairs,  he 
might  have  written  as  he  has.  He  means  funeral  orations,  not  private,  such 
as  were  in  use  at  Rome,  but  public,  and  celebrated  by  order  of  the  people." 
And  that  this  may  be  claimed  for  the  Athenians  only,  is  apparent  both  from 
the  circumstance  that  nothing  similar  is  any  where  narrated  of  any  other 
nation  in  Greece;  and  from  the  words  of  Aristid.  1, 180.  The  real  origin 
and  institution,  however,  of  this  observance,  is  to  be  carried  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war,  accor(Hng  to  Diodor.  Sic.  11,  35.  and  Dionys. 
Hal.  Ant.  I.  5,17.  On  this  Gottleb.  refers  to  Cic.Legg.  2,25.  Plutarch 
Popl.  1. 1.  p.  401.  Taylor  Lect  Lys.  6,231.  Orat.  Graec.  and  also  Philostr. 
Heroic,  p.  721.  who  traces  it  up  even  to  the  Homeric  age. 

*  First  fallen.]  Grail  omits  the  irpiorov,  which,  however,  is  important. 
This  passage  is  nad  in  view  by  Lucian,  t.  2.  34,  8.  OovKvdiSijg  Ivtrdt^iov 
Ayiovd  riva  ilirt  roTf  vpwroiQ  rov  TroXifiov  Uiivov  v^KpotQ,  As  the  unrividled 
and  immortal  Oration,  which  follows,  has  been,  in  every  age,  the  ob- 
ject of  admiration,  so  I  find,  from  what  is  subjoined  to  the  above,  that 
It  was  the  object  oif  servile  imitation  to  certmn  petty  vmters  of  Lucian's 
time. 

3  Tent.]  Probably  this  was  not  covered  all  round;  for  scarcely  any 
tent,  made  in  the  usual  way,  would  have  been  large  enough.  It  should 
rather  seem  to  have  been  an  atunmg.  We  may  conceive  it  to  have  been 
similar  to  one  described  by  Bernier,  in  his  Travels  in  the  Mogul  Empire,  as 
follows :  —  ^  A  tent,  called  the  aspek,  was  pitched  outside,  larger  than  the 
hall,  to  which  it  joined  by  the  top.  It  spread  over  half  the  court,  and  was 
completely  enclosed  by  a  great  balustrade  covered  with  plates  of  silver.  Its 
supporters  were  pillars  overlaid  with  silver ;  three  of  which  were  as  thick 
and  as  high  as  the  mast  of  a  bark,  the  others  smaller." 

♦  Expose  to  view.]  On  this,  as  it  were,  lying  in  stale  for  three  dajrs, 
Duker  refers  to  the  commentators  on  Pollux,  8, 146.  Something  not  very 
dissimilar  in  expression  is  mentioned  by  Herod.  5,  8.  of  the  Thracians :  rpcic 
^/ilpac  irpoTt^iatn  rhv  viKp6v.  But  that  was  only  a  private  laying  out ; 
ana  the  custom,  doubtless,  originated  in  a  desire  to  thus  have  the  death 
of  the  person  publicly  ascertained. 

^  The  Ixmes.]  Perhaps  this  signifies  the  skeleton,  dressed  in  as  decent  a 
manner,  as  possible ;  for  though  it  was  the  custom  to  bum  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  yet  I  cannot  think,  with  Hobbes,  that,  by  these  honesy  we  are  to  under- 
stand what  was  left  after  the  burning.  I  should  rather  suppose, that  the  bodies 
were  prepared  for  the  purpose  by  the  flesh  being  boiled  from  the  bones,  so 
as  to  nave  the  clean  skeleton.  Besides,  as  it  appears  from  the  ra^^c  liroit}" 
<ravTOy  and,  especially,  kiriMv  Sk  Kpif\l/w(n  yp,  tnat  the  corpses  in  Question 
were  hUerred  (and,  indeed,  interment  was  then  customary  as  well  as  cre- 
mation*); so  there  is  no  reason  to  ima£;ine  why  two  modes  of  disposing  of 
the  dead  should  have  been  here  resorted  to,  and  the  first  so  unsuitable  to 
the  observance  which  was  to  be  celebrated. 


*  So,  Potter  (Antiq.  t.  2.  208.)  says  it  would  be  needless  to  prove  tbat  both 
interring  and  burning  were  pnictis»ed  by  tbe  Greeks.  He  then  shows  that,  how- 
ever the  later  agw  might  prefer  burning,  yet  burying  was  tbe  custom  of  the  pri- 
mitiTe  ones.     Tliia,  he  adds,  was  still  in  general  use  in  Cecrops*  time.     The  SchoL 
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of  the  departed,  when  each  brings  what  offerings  he  chuses  ^ 
to  his  own  body.  When  the  time  for  carrying  forth  arrives, 
certain  cars  bear  cypress^  coffins,  one  for  every  tribe.  In 
these  are  contained  the  bones  of  whatever  tribe  any  one  was 
of  (together  with  his  own  ®).  There  is,  however,  one  empty 
bier^  carried  forth,  covered  with  a  pall,  for  such  as  may  not 
have  been  found  for  removal.^^     Every  one   who  chuses. 


«  Brings  what  affetvugi  he  chutes^  Smith  strangely  renders,  deckt  out. 
Such  a  sense  cannot  be  found  in  i^ri^^Cy  which  plainly  has  reference  to 
those  offerings  of  incense,  as  also  of  wine,  ointments,  and  flowers,  which 
the  antients  used  to  bring  to  the  graves  of  the  dead.  Thus,  the  Schol. 
rightly  explains  ivvpkpu  by  ivay^ec 

7  Cyprett^  This  wood  was  selected  from  its  being  the  most  adanted  to 
resist  corruption.  So  Galheus  on  the  Orac.  Sibyll.  p.  100.,  in  a  learned 
dissertation  respecting  the  ark,  says,  that  the  cypress  is  of  all  woods,  ^  ad- 
versus  cariem  ac  tinias  firmissimum ; "  appealing  to  Theophr.,  Pliny,  and 
Martial.  And  he  observes,  that  of  this  wood  the  vast  foloing-doors  of  the 
temple  at  Ephesus  (which  so  long  resisted  decay)  were  made.  See  more  in 
Gallseus,  who  has,  however,  borrowed  the  whole  from  Bochart  Gfeogr. 
Sacr.  Phalef[.  1,  4.,  who  also  adduces  various  passages  of  Diog.  La^t. 
1.  8.,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  Pythagoreans  iiirtlxovTo  tnapov  KvirapuTffivfic, 
SiA  t6  tov  Ai^  ffKfi'trrpov  ivriv^tv  ^twoi^<r^cu.  Here  I  would  observe,  that 
as  the  cypress  there  was  meant  to  allude  to  the  eternity  of  Jupiter's  domi- 
nion (as  Fs.  45.  6.  6  ^p^voQ  cov  6  Btbg  etc  auUva  cd&voc);  so,  in  the  use  of 
cypress  for  coffins,  there  may  have  been  some  latent  allusion  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

'  In  these  are  cantamed,  4rc»]  Such  is,  undoubtedly,  the  sense  of  this 
clause,  which  was  much  misunderstood  by  Smith. 

'  Empty  Iner.]  Or  coueh.  Not  cenotaph,  as  Gail  ignorantly  renders. 
Smith  cai:^essly  adds,  sumptuous.  The  Kkivtj  is  here  what  is  elsewhere 
called  XkKTpov  or  fiperpov.  The  word  occurs  in  S  Sam.  5,  51«  A&pvai 
ngnifies  the  same  as  <r<iip6c,  though  that  at  Luke,  7,  14.  denotes  the  open 
coffin  on  which  the  dead  were,  among  the  Jews,  carried  out  to  burial. 

io  For  such  as,  4*^]  Abresch  aptly  adduces  the  words  of  Chariton,  4, 1, 
p.  85.  Kai  ydp  d  fi^  rd  ff£j/ia  i^prjrai  tov  ZvtrrvxovQ,  aXXd  vSuog  otirog  dpxaioc 
EXX^vttfv,  &9Tt  K€u  Toi>£  d^viie  T&^Q  KotTfuXv,  Heucc  (DorvilJe  remarks) 
arose  the  custom  of  erecting  cenotaphs.  "  The  principal  reason  (continues 
he)  why  the  antients  ajipointed  funeral  rites,  even  for  those  whose  bodies 
could  not  be  found,  is  suggested  by  Porphyry  de  Abstin.  1.2.  p.  215., 
namely,  that  the  souls,  of  the  unburied  were  supposed  to  remain  in  their 
bodies. 

The  circumstance,  covered  with  a  pail,  is  omitted  by  Smith.  This  cus- 
tom, however,  was  a  general  one  with  those  that  were  to  be  interred.  See 
Potter.    As  to  the  iorpufiivtj,  that  is  a  somewhat  rare  terau    Yet  I  can 


xm  Homer  affirms,  that  "  burning  was  first  introduced  by  Hercules,  and  from 
the  Trcgan  times  generally  practised ;  yet  not  so  but  tbat  Uiey  sometimes  interred 
tiieir  dead.*'  Thus  Socrates  (in  Plut.  Phied.)  speaks  of  both  customs,  and  men* 
tions  that  some  ol:jecied  to  burning.  Several  reasons  are  adduced  by  Potter 
ftom  Eustath.  why  burning  was  pra^ised. 
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whether  citizen  or  stranger,  may  accompany  the  procession ^^ 
at  which  the  female  relatives  of  the  deceased  attend,  following  ^^ 
them  to  their  grave  with  wailings.^^  They  then  deposit  them 
in  the  public  sepulchre  (which  is  at  the  handsomest  suburb  ^^ 
of  the  city)  wherein  they  continually  **  inter  those  who  fell 
in  war^^;  except,  indeed,  that  for  those  at  Marathon 
(esteeming  their  valour  pre-eminent),  they  caused  a  sepul- 


produce  two  examples.  Xenoph.  Cyr.  8,  2^  5.  cXtvi)y  vrpttvwai.  Herod,  e^ 
*58>  so.  kv  Kkivy  eH  karpi^fiipy  iK^powru 

>i  Accompany  the  procession,]  Literally,  join  in  the  funeral.  The 
wordy  (wcff^pMy  is  very  rare,  and  I  know  no  other  example  but  in  Die 
Cass.  jp.  840, 4. 

><  The  female  reloHves  —  atiend^foUowing^  ^c]  IhuYe  nddedfoUowmg, 
though  it  has  nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  original ;  for  it  seems  im- 
plied in  iiri  t6v  t&^v.  That,  in  a  funeral  procession,  the  female  relatives 
went  by  themselves,  and  following  the  men,  we  find  by  a  law  of  s^ulture 
promuf^ed  by  Solon.  We  learn,  also,  that  none  were  allowed  to  attend 
under  sixty  years,  unless  such  as  were,  at  least,  cousins  of  the  deceased. 

13  WaiHngs,]  In  ^Xo^v/D^/uvoi  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  pecu^ 
liar  kind  of  wail  pertaining  to  women.  See  note  supra,  2,  4.,  and  also  my 
note  on  Acts,  8,  2. 

14  Suburb,]  Namely,  the  CentmicuSy  which  was  situated  out  of  the 
gate  Dipylon,  and  in  the  way  to  the  Academia.  There  were  other  sub- 
urbs also,  as  Sciros  and  CcDle.  See  Meurs.  de  popnlis  Attids  in  Ceramicus, 
and  other  works  referred  to  by  Duker.  To  tne  passages  here  adduced,  I 
add  the  following:  —  Aristoph.  Av.  995.  6  Kipofuucbg  ^Ucrot  vm.  Anfi6<rta 
yAp  Iva  Tofvfuv,  ^<rofuy  ^pb^  ^o^s  <rrpaTviyobtf  Ma%o/uv^  roTc  'rokEfiioimv 
'Atrodavilv  Iv  'Opvuuc,  Pnilostr.  Vit.  Sopn.  2,  22.  ^dirrovet  Iv  ^f5<#  r^ 
'AKodtfUoQ  K^^odovy  whence  we  gain  a  curcumstance,  I  believe,  not  to  be 
gathered  from  any  other  quarter,  namdy,  that  this  public  sepuldire  was  on 
the  right  of  the  road  to  the  Academia. 

*^  CorUinually.']  Or,  remUarfy,  So  Smith  :  **  It  has  been  the  constant 
custom."  The  ever  of  Hobbes  can  hardly  be  justified ;  for  there  was  at 
least  another  exception  besides  that  of  the  heroes  of  Marathon.  Thus, 
we  learn  from  Herod.  1,  30.,  that  Tellus,  who  bravely  fdl  at  Eleusis,  was, 
at  thepublic  expense,  honoured  with  burial  at  the  place  where  he  fell. 
And  Tnucydides  cannot  be  justified  on  the  plea  that  more  than  one  in- 
stance might  be  included  in  tne  wXriv  yt ;  for  irXriv  yc,  whenever  it  stands 
for  vkiiv  yi  Sri  (as  it  here  does,  on  which  see  infra,  note  16.),  can  only 
refer  to  some  one  thing,  declared  in  the  words  following :  iV,  or  tvog  (as 
Hoogev.  has  trul^  observed),- being  always  understood,  and  sometimes  rjr- 
pressedt  as  at  Anstoph.  in  Pac.  227.     See  my  note  on  St.  John,  9, 25. 

i<<  Fall  in  war,]  This  sufficiently  represents  the  sense  of  the  irregular 
phrase  robe  U  iroXkftuw,  where  the  commentators  subaud  dirodav6vrac. 
And  Abresch  compares  from  Aristid.  dnoBaviiv  U  ^U^,  That,  however, 
is  a  phrase  of  another  nature.  'Ek  t&v  voXiuiav  may  popularly  be  said  to 
be  put  for  Iv  roTc  iroXi^tf.*  Yet  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  p.  493.  retains  this 
very  idiom  :  6  U  Iwirdfto^  dptircu  Iwi  roXg  U  r&v  iroXipiiv  ineownv. 


*  And  BO  it  was  taken  by  Fausan.  1, 29.  4.  (who  has  thb  passage  in  view). 
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chre  *^  to  be  erected  on  the  spot  ^®  where  they  fell.  When  the 
earth  has  been  thrown  over  them,  some  person  selected  by  the 
city  —  one  of  distinguished  abilities,  and  of  pre-eminent  dig- 
nity'^  and  station — pronounces  over  them  a  suitable  pane- 
gyric ^,  after  which  the  company  depart.  Such,  then,  is  the 
ceremonial  of  the  sepulture,  and  this  observance  was  employed 
throughout  the  whole  war  ^^,  as  often  as  they  had  occasion 


17  Except  indeed,  ^-c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  construction.  For  ro^c  I 
would  read  tx»Zc.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  U  should  be  cancelled,  as 
arising  from  the  following  ^c,and  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  construction. 
The  passage  will  then  be  pointed  as  follows  :  xoXi/iaiv*  ttX^v  yc  roic  iv  Ma^ 
pa^iiviflKthiiav  Biairptvi^  ri^v  Aperijy  rpfvavnc,  ain-ov  Ktd  r^  rd^y  i-rroititrav. 
Thus  all  will  be  regular  and  easy.  The  MSS.  indeed,  afibrd  no  counte- 
nance to  the  alteration,  but  it  is  so  small  as  scarcely  to  need  MS.  authority. 
Besides,  the  roXg  would  be  very  likely  to  pass  into  Toi>Cf  on  account  of  the 
rove  just  before^  it  must  be  observed,  too,  that  thus  we  avoid  the  harsh- 
ness of  having  at  Toi>c  i*^  MapaBQvi  to  supply  npeut  tense  from  a  present 
(l&airrov  firom  !^Anrov9t),  At  role  we  may  as  easily  supply  dwo^avov<n  as  at 
roi>c  supply  d7rodap6yrac.  The  irXiiv  ye  is  for  irXffv  yt  5n,  as  in  Plato,  cited 
by  Hoogev.  de  Part.  p.  551. 

^^  On  the  «poej     Literally,  there.    Hobbes  strangely  I'end^n  there^right. 

'-*  Dignity !\  Of  the  two  readings,  d^otf/iarc,  the  old,  and  cfc^i^ci,  the 
one  (edited  by  Bc&ker  and  Goeller)  whicheVei'  be  adopted,  the  sense  will 
be  the  same.  But  as  dJSUafia  is  far  more  usual  in  this  tense,  it  may  the 
better  be  supposed  a  gloss. 

As  to  the  ^porficy,  one  would  rather  expect  7rpoixv>  which,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  read  by  Dio  Cass.,  who,  at  467,  8.,  has  6j^au  Kffixuy,  and 
at  398,  23,  difpttfui  ir.  Yet,  I  must  confess  that  at  4S0,  26.  he  has  AlMfian 
irpt^KQvraQ,  which  shows  that  he  so  read  j  and  its^very  rartty  is  an  argu- 
ment for  its  being  the  true  reading. 

^o  Panegyric,]  Or  eulogium.  On  this  sense  of  (itaivoc,  see  Spmihem  on 
Julian,  p.  6^-8. 

«»  Tikis  observance,  <^c.]  Hobbes  is  here  not  a  little  perplexed,  being  at 
at  a  loss  bow  to  reconcile  this  expfiession  with  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter,  r&v  irpArov  diro^avdyrutv.  And  he  would  remove  the  discre- 
pancy by  supposing,  that  *'  the  several  actions  of  this  great  war  are  counted 
as  several  wars^  and  so  the  first  slain  in  any  of'  them  had  the  honour  of 


Koi  iv  udxcus  Tc{Vu5.  So  in  the  Schol.  to  ^schyl.  Tfaeb.  49.  l^os  ydp  ^  robs 
iv  voxi/uip  rots  oUtCois  ir^/iirctv  (nj/iAcia,  fj  ir9p6vas  ^  rtufias ;  where,  however,  it 
may  not  be  necessary  to  insert  Tf  Xcurwrroj,  as  Dr.  Blomfield  thinks,  toor  &iro^&H^ 
UKovrtu,  Probably  there  is  an  ellipsis,  and  that  simply  of  ivras.  Also  Schol. 
on  Aristoph.  p.  560,  6.  C.  ol  iv  r^  iroXifufi  iy<upo6fi€pot  iv  r^  KtpofitlHqp  i^f^ 
rovTo,  &s  MfVtkXris  iral  Ka\Xl<rrpopros  iv  rvis  tripil  'A^ffvSv  cvyypAixiAafft'  tpaat. 
The  words  following  fioZlibwri  8>,  &c.  are  obscure,  and,  perhaps,  partly  eorrtipt ; 
but  the  sense  seems  to  be,  "  as  we  go  up  and  down  we  meet  with  ar^Kcu  set  up 
over  those  who  died  for  their  country,  and  are  here  buried  at  the  public  expense. 
The  arrjKai  hare  also  inscriptions  denoting  when  each  died.*'  This  information 
was  manifestly  derived  fhrni  those  ahtient  Writers  Hettodes  ahd  CalHbtratus,  in 
thteikr  topoghqphical  descfriptlbns  of  Athens. 
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for  it.^^  Over  these  firsts  however,  Pericles  son  of  XanXhip- 
pus,  was  chosen  to  speak.  And .  when  the  time  came  on  ^\ 
he,  advancing  from  the  sepulchre  to  a  stand  erected  for  the 
purpose,  raised  so  high  that  he  could  be  heard  as  &r  as  pos- 
sible by  the  crowd  of  bystanders,  spoke  to  the  following  pur- 
pose, 

XXXV.    **  The  greater  part  *  of  those  who  have  hitherto 


this  burial."  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  so  harsh  an  experiment.  As  to 
the  words  at  the  beginning  of  c.  54,  they,  of  themselves,  would  seem  to 
imply,  that  the  customary  observance  there  mentioned  is  intended  of 
those  who  JSrst  died  in  the  war,  i.  e.  (as  the  event  explains)  the  first  i/ear 
of  the  war.  At  least,  such  a  sense  might  very  well  be  imagined.  Yet,  when 
taken  in  coniunction  with  the  present,  it  is  clear  that  our  author  meant  the 
customary  observance  only  to  be  understood  of  the  p%ibUc  funeral,  and  not 
of  the  vp&Tovi  <?•  d.  "They  now  observed  the  law  of  their  country, 
which  enjoins  a  piiblic  funeral  to  be  bestowed  on  those  that  had  died  in 
war,  by  celebrating  this  rite  over  the  first  who  were  slain  in  this  war; 
namely,  those  who  were  slain  in  the  first  year  of  the  war.**  The  words  pf 
thb  whole  passage  compel  us  to  suppose,  that  the  same  mark  of  respect 
was  shown  every  succeeding  year  towards  those  that  died  in  that  year; 
though  it  seems  the  chief  honour  was  always  accorded  to  those  who  died 
in  ihe  first  year  of  a  war,  by  appointing  (as  in  the  present  case)  the  most 
distinguished  personage  of  the  state  to  pronounce  their  panegyric. 

•-^  Am  often  at,  ^c-^  Such  b,  I  conceive,  the  sense  ;  and  not  what  Hobbes, 
Smith,  and  Gail  make  it,  *•  as  often  as  occasion  recurred,**  or  presented 
itself.    For  at  fyifitaiii  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  rovro  ?rou?v,  scil.  ^avTuv, 

^  Time  came  onS\  Such  is,  I  think,  the  sense  of  KoxpbQ  Ik&fttavt.  which 
Abresch  says  is  for  icareXa^e,  citing  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  SI 41, 4.  lird  ck  Kart" 
X&fi€av€v  6  T&v  dpxcupetruxiv  xaipoQ,  He  might  better  have  appealed  to  Dio 
Cass.  .795,21.  iird  re  6  gatpbi  IXdn^avi,  irpoaij'K^s  k,  r.  X.  which  passage  is 
evidently  imitated  from  the  present,  and  sufficiently  defends  the  common 
reading,  for  which  JBekker  and  Goeller  edit  Kaipbv  from  five  MSS.,  refer- 
ring to  Coray  on  Isocr.  2,4,81.  To  me  I  confess  it  appears  a  manifest 
paradiorthosit.  Nor  can  I  regard  it,  with  Abresch,  as  a  locutio  kwa^i^onp*- 
Zovffa,    I  would  rather  suppose  an  ^ipsis  of  iripa^, 

>  The  commencement  of  this  oration  is  closely  imitated  by  Aristid.t  3. 
2^297.  and  by  Choricius  in  a  funeral  oration,  ap.  Yillois.  Anecd.  t.  2,  p.  21. 

This  far-famed  funeral  oration  b  universally  allowed  to  be  altofiettjer 
an  unrivalled  performance  in  the  severe  and  simple  style  ot  the  early  apd 
best  age  of  Grecian  oratory.  As  to  the  question  which  has  been  amtated 
respecting  its  real  writer,  there  has  been  no  little  diversity  of  opinion  on 
that  subject.  Some  maintain  that  the  oration  which  we  have  here,  is  as  it 
was  delivered  by  Pericles,  having  been  previously  or  subsequently  committed 
to  paper.  But  this  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  assertion  or  Plutarch  .in 
Pericle,  c  5.  that  he  left  nothing  behind  him  in  writing,  except  some  pse^ 
phisms,  or  decrees  of  the  senate  (like  our  Parliamentary  6U/s).  Though, 
t)esides  the  other  orations  preserved  by  Thucydides,  he  pronoun9ed  at  least 
one  other  funeral  oration,  namely,  over  those  who  died  in  the  <;onquest  .of 
Samos ;  since  I  find  it  b  mentioned,  and  a  passage  from  it  cited  by  Stesim- 
brotus  ap.  Plutarch  iu  Pericle  8.    It  may  be  observed,  (oo,  (hat  the  oration 
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addressed  you  from  this  place,  have  not  fiuled  to  commend 

in  question  it  not  without  the  characteristics  of  Thucydidean  surle.  Othenf» 
therefore,  maintain,  that  the  whole  came  from  Thucydides.  But  this  opi- 
nion (which  the  persons  bv  whom  it  is  embraced  extend  to  all  the  orations 
in  Thucvdides)  is,  I  conceive,  destitute  of  foundation,  indeed,  more  as  re- 
spects thit  than  Anyof  the  orations  in  the  history.  For  it  is  hardly  posdble 
to  doubt  but  that  Thucydides  (considering  his  intention  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  to  write  its  history)  was  nresent  at  the  delivery  of  this  oration. 
And  from  his  own  recollection,  ana  that  of  his  friends  (and  potsibfy  some 
assistance  from  Pericles)  he  would  be  fully  enabled  to  give  us  the  oration, 
in  all  substantial  points,  the  same  as  it  was  delivered  by  Pericles.  On  the 
method  pursued,  and  the  principles  acted  upon  by  our  Historian  in  the 
orations  generally,  see  the  observations  on  1.  1,  22. 

Wasse,  indeed,  argues  that  we  cannot  have  the  oration,  in  any  decree, 
as  it  was  delivered  by  Pericles,  because  Aristot.  Rhet.  1,  7,  720.  mentions 
Pericles  as  observing  in  his  funeral  oration,  r^v  vidrtira  Ik  rfie  ^6\eta^ 
dv^pffff^aif  &(yirtp  rd  lap  ix  rov  Iviavrov  c/  iKatpt!^iiri,  But  we  find,  on 
the  authority  of  Stesimbrotus,  who  can  be  proved  to  have  been  a 
contemporary  of  Pericles  (see  Vossius  de  Grascis  Hist.  p.  370.),  that 
Pericles  delivered  another  ;  and  therefore  there  b  no  reason  to  doubt  but 
that  the  passage  in  question  was  in  that  other  oration.     Certainly  this 

Oe  is  very  worthy  of  Pericles.  As  to  what  Gottleb.  and,  from  him, 
sr  say,  that  Aristotle  represents  Pericles  as  commencing  his  oration 
with  these  words,  it  is  quite  false.  A  piece  of  negh'gence,  in  those  com- 
mentators, very  blameabie. 

As  to  the  story  current  amone  the  antients,  that  the  oration  delivered  by 
Pericles  was  written  by  A8pasia(and  indeed  Synes.  37  D.  calls  it  the  oration 
of  Aspasia  and  Pericles;  nay  at  58  D.  considers  it  as  hers),  it  seems  entitled 
to  little  attention;  though,  if  the  intellectual  powers  and  exquisite  taste  of 
that  extraordinary,  and  perhaps  unjustly  treated  woman,  were  so  great  as 
we  have  reason  to  suppose,  there  would  be  little  cause  to  doubt,  but  that 
it  received  some  of  its  polish  at  least  from  her  hands. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  merits  of  this  and  the  only  other 
antient  funeral  oration  that  can  bear  any  comparison  with  it,  namely  that 
of  Plato,  I  would  adopt  the  pithy  remark  of  Synes.  p.  37.  D.  iKdnpoQ 
d&npov  -wtxpavoX^  xttSXiatv  Itrri^  toTq  ouctiotQ  Kav6<n  Kpuf6/itvos»  In  fact,  they 
difl^r  Grom  each  other  in  much  the  same  wa^,  and  therefore  as  little  bear 
comparison,  as  the  cathedrals  of  York  and  Lincoln. 

Tnb  may,  perhaps,  be  the  best  place  for  me  to  notice  an  anecdote, 
which  is  given  by  Mr.  Butler,  in  his  Reminiscences  p.  1 66,  where  he  says  he 
has  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  translation  of  this  oration  in 
Smith's  work  was  executed  by  Lord  Chatham.     Without  meaning  to 

Question  the  veracity  of  so  truly  respectable  and  excellent  a  person  as  Mr. 
lutler,  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  his  memory  has,  in  this  instance,  deceived 
him.  Had  Lord  Chatham  really  translated  it,  it  would  surely  have  been 
in  a  ver^r  difierent  manner.  Perfect  accuracy  would  certainlj  not  have 
been  attained ;  but  there  would  have  been  numerous  charactenstics  of  the 
ttyle  of  that  distingmshed  orator,  which  I  am  ready  to  admit  bore  some 
resemblance  to  that  of  Pericles;  both,  in  some  degree,  meriting  the  epithet 
that  has  been  applied  to  the  former,  Olympian.  Had  Mr.  Butler  affinned 
this  of  the  third  oration  of  Pericles,  there  might  have  been  more  of  proba- 
bility in  the  assertion.  For,  on  a  certain  clause  of  that  oration,  p.  175.^ 
Smith  remarks,  *'  that  his  first  attempts  at  it  were  very  faint  and  imperfect ; 
of  which  he  was  soon  convinced  by  the  greatest  genius  of  the  age,  who  ^d 
him  the  honour  to  read  over  this  speech  in  manuscript,  and  who,  as  think- 
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the  legislator  ^  who  superadded  to  the  other  observances  en- 
joined by  law  on  this  occasion,  the  oration  \  as  honourable  to 
be  pronounced  over  those  who  are  brought  hither  from  the 
field  of  battle  for  interment*  To  myself,  however,  it  would, 
have  seemed  sufficient  that  men,  who  by  deeds  have  evinced 
their  valour,  should  by  deeds  (such  as  you  now  behold  in  this 
publicly  solemnized  sepulture)  have  their  honour  illustrated^ 
and  not  that  the  virtues  of  many  should  be  endangered  by* 


ing  and  speaking  like  Pericles,  could  not  endure  that  any  of  his  words 
iliould  be  depreciated.,"  But  it  does  not  appear  that  even  that  clause  was 
translated  by  Lord  Chatham ;  nav.  Smith's  words  imply  that  he  retranslated 
it  himself.  And  as  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  the  worthy  dean's 
yeradtVy  or  call  in  question  his  integrity,  so  all  that  I  can  account  probable 
is  that  Lord  Chatham  (whom  I  had  always  supposed  to  have  been  meant 
by  Smith)  read  over  this  funeral  oration,  and  marked  such  passages  as  he 
thought  were  incorrect,  or  fell  beneath  the  dignity  of  so  noble  a  com- 
position. 

<  The  legislator.^  Who  h  here  meant,  has  not  been  determined ;  whe- 
ther, as  the  Scholiast  tells  us,  Solon,  or  some  person  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war.  For  we  learn  from  Diod.  1 1,  33.  that  the  law  for 
the  establishment  of  this  oration  was  passed  soon  after  the  battle  of  Platsra. 
And  Dionys.  Hal.  says,  it  was  of  late  addition.  Gottleb.,  indeed,  thinks, 
that  even  Solon  was  only  the  restorer  of  it,  since  it  may  be  traced  to  Cecrops. 
And  he  refers  to  Petit  Leg.  Att.  p.  603.  The  second  opinion,  that  it  was 
of  a  late  period,  may  seem  strongly  confirmed  by  the  funeral  orations  of 
Lysfas  and  Demosthenes.  But  there  is  every  reason  to  think  the  latter  a 
forgery ;  and  the  former  is  but  of  dubious  credit ;  not  to  say  that  the  very 
mention  there  of  the  founder  of  this  law  is  suspicious.  The  truth  seems 
to  be,  that  Solon  first  promulgated  the  law,  though  something  similar  to 
it  had  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Cecrops  (by  whom,  I  imagine,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood Cecrops  the  second),  and,  indeed,  may  be  found  in  the  Trojan 
war.  After  its  establishment,  however,  it  had  probably  been  suffered  to 
grow  into  disuse  by  the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  when  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  re-establish  and  perpetuate  it. 

3  Superadded  to,  ^c.]  The  phrase,  -trpoe^vra  r^  vofup  t6v  \6yov,  is 
fomewnat  extraordinary ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  defended  by  the  passage 
of  Dionyi.  Hal.,  cited  by  Hudson.  I  would  add,  that  it  seems  to  be  imi- 
tated from  Herod.  2,  136.  vporrtBiivcu  dk  «rt  rovrtft  rif  vofUft  rdvde, 

*  Brought  hither  from,  4'<^.]  Oaimfdvotc  is  a  vojp  pree^nans,  including 
both  the  being  brought  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  bemg  interred.  So 
Dionys.  Hal.  1,291.  who  has  this  passage  in  view :  'A^qvaloi  fiiv  iwi  toXq 
icard  rbv  ir6X£uov  ^airrofUvot^  KaTavriieturbai  Toi)Q  iirtra^iovQ  Ayoptvte^a%. 
X6yovc»    Smith,  Hobbes,  and  Gail,  here  hardly  offer  a  paraphrase. 

&  It  would  have  seemed,  S^c.]  So  Aristid.  3, 296.  B.  speaxing  of  Themift- 
todes  and  his  actions  :  &  ydp  oiK  ivrw  MiViaa^cu  nf  \6ytft,  ir&s  dv  rtf  U 

TOVTUtV  UilVOV  dUitpTffflU, 

8  Endangered  ^.]  Such  is  the  sense  of  KtpBwivtff^ai  iv,  where  the  Iv 
(dgnifying  at,  by)  is  omitted  in  some  MSS.,  but  is  defended  not  only  by  the 
passage  of  Lucian  cited  by  Goeller,  but  by  Lucian  2, 246, 76.  rd  riiurtpd 
IV  tvi'  dvdpi  KivSwiv6iuva ;  Phalar.  Epist.  105.  icpuf^vrriv  oixnipiis  i^'  ivi 
nviwiifovra  ircuil,  which  is  imitated  urom  Joseph,  p.  75, 29.  and  744, 38. 
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being  entrnsted^  to  an  individualj  who  may  acquit  himself 
well  or  ill.^  Whereas,  to  hold  the  middle  course,  and  speak 
even  tolerably  well  ^  were  perilous,  on  a  subject  where  even 
manifest  truth  ^^  is  hard  to  be  established.     For  the  auditor. 


Menander  ap.  Corp.  Hist.  Byz.  1,147.  C.  cv  ^ovX^  Kiviwivw^ai  Kplmu 
Finally,  (to  omit  much  critical  matter  which  I  icsenre  for  my  ectidon) 
Eurip.  Cycl.  650.  iv  rtp  lutpi  Kivdw€vofievaic> 

7  Being  entrusted,^  Uumv^fivm  is  by  some  regarded  as  dependent  on 
&im  understood;  by  others,  as  put  for  ^r)  irurrcv^;  by  others,  a^ain,  as 
put  for  the  genitive,  or  the  accusative  of  xccmc.  The  first  method  is  too 
feeble  and  precarious,  the  others  far  too  violent.  Notwithstanding  what 
Goellcr  says,  vumv^riyai  is  dependent  upon  iccv^wevctf^at,  thou^  not 
by  means  of  o/orc.  This  use  of  the  infinitive  after  the  active  (leivivyww) 
is  not  unfrequent ;  as  5, 74.  8, 91.  In  the  passive  it  is  rare.  The  harshness 
and  difficulty  here  found  chiefly  l-esults  from  the  sentence  being  monocolu* 
with  two  verbs ;  whereas  perspicuity  would  require  it  to  be  Inmembris, 

•  Acqtut  himself,  S^c]  Goeller  here  deserts  the  common  opinion,  that 
Tt  —  Koi  are  for  fi — ^  and  maintains  that  they  ought  to  be  taken,  not  with 
Tcuniv^rivcut  but  with  Kivdwevtir^ai.  But  nothing  more  violent  can  be 
imagined.  The  truth  is,  re — koi  belong  to  tlwSvri,  which  is  to  be  taken 
twice.  There  the  participle  is  for  a  relative  pronoun  and  a  verb.  The  re 
Kai  may  be  taken  for  ^ — ^,  but  if  they  be  not,  the  sense  will  be  the  same. 
Indeed!,  in  our  own  language,  if  the  constructio  bimembris  be  completed, 
the  copulative  will  be  prderable;  if  not,  the  disjunctive  must  be  em- 
ployea. 

9  Whereas  to  hold,  Sfc]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  difficult 
words  xo^c^^i'  y^p — tivtiv,  with  which  the  translators  and  commentators 
are  not  a  little  perplexed.  Smith  renders  the  fierpiutQ  "judiciously**  And 
so  Goeller.  HobbNss,  '*  keep  a  due  medium."  But  these  significations  are 
precarious,  and  here  unsuitable.  For  thus  the  t6  furpKOQ  fiVcTv  would  be 
considered  the  same  as  the  to  e{i  iltrfXv ;  whereas  that  the^  are  difibsent  is 

Klain  from  the  ydp,  which  denotes  whereas:  a  signification  on  which  I 
ave  before  treated,  and  which  here  being  unperceived  by  the  comment- 
ators caused  them  to  mistake  the  sense  of  fitrpUac  ilntiv,  where  the  whole 
difficulty  centers.  Now  Mo^  is  meant  to  represent  the  middle  point  between 
the  €v  iliriiv  and  the  xiipov  tiirjuv.  The  orator  intends  to  meet  a  tacit  ob- 
jection, that  **  the  danger  is  not  so  great,  since  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  find 
a  person  who  may  speak  in  a  middling  manner,  tolerably  well."  To  which 
the  answer  is,  that  "the  tolerably  toeU'w  really  difficult  on  a  subject  where 
even  the  best  oratory,  and  the  plainest  evidence  of  truth,  will  hardly  bear 
any  one  out." 

The  above  sense  of  fttrpiiOQ  is  confirmed  by  the  Scholiast,  and  was  per- 
ceived by  Bauer. 

'0  Manifest  truth.]  The  phrase  ij  ^oiciycnc  rfiq  itkn^tiag  (on  which  I  shall 
fully  treat  in  my  edition)  is  a  somewhat  anomalous  one.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, as  some  think,  a  periphrasis  for  17  akj^da,  but  the  ^nitive  r^c 
iCKri^iiaQ  is  put  for  the  cognate  adjective  (an  idiom  frequent  m  the  New 
Testament,  and  which  is  usually  accounted  a  Hebraism),  and  then,  by  an 
hypallagey  the  noun  and  the  adjective  are  interchanged. 

With  the  sentiment  Goeller  (after  Wasse)  compares  Sallust  Catal.  c.  5., 
also  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  6, 7.,  and  Dio  Cass.  p.  497.  The  first  and  third  of 
these  passages  are  imitations.  I  would  subjoin  a  most  pithy  remark  of 
Isocr.  Panatb.  §  15.  p.  400.  rd  piv  lUKpa  rStv  irpayftdnap  p4^v  roTy  \6yotQ 
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who  has  had  personal  experience  of  the  transactions,  and  is 
well  afiected,  may  perhaps  think  some  circumstance^^  treated 
short  of  what  he  would  wish,  and  what  he  knows  to  be  the 
truth  ^* ;  while  he  who  is  unacquainted  therewith,  will,  if  he 
hears  any  thing  beyond  the  reach  of  his  own  nature,  through 
envy,  regard  it  as  an  exaggeration.  For  thus  far  only  are 
the  praises  bestowed  on  others  endurable,  as  long  as  each 
may  judge  himself  able  to  perform  something  of  what  he 
hears  ^^ ;  whereas  whatever  surpasses  their  own  powers  excites 
their  enxy^  and  then  their  disbelief}^  Since,  however,  the 
observance  of  this  branch  of  the  solemnity  has  been  judged 
'  proper  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  it  becomes  my  duty 
(while  I  thus  conform  to  law  and  custom)  to  endeavour,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  satisfy  the  wishes  and  meet  the  approbation 
of  every  one  present. 


ixblri^ai^  toIq  dk  if'trip€£XXov<n  r&v  tpywVf  K<d  rtffuyi^it  icai  ttf  coXXci  x^iXciroy 
k%ioii<Ka  roi^g  iiraivovg, 

>  1  Some  circwrutanoe,]  Not  ev^r^  thing,  as  Smith  inaccuratelyi  aad  even 
absurdly,  renders. 

14  Short  of  what,  4-c.l  Literally,  '*  short  of  what  he  would  have  had 
expressed,  and  what  he  knows  to  foe." 

19  For  thus  fhr,  4rc>]  This  passage  is  imitated  by  Lueian,  3, 4859  ^S. 
/**XP^  y^  fovSi  ol  iwtuvoi  AviKToi  tUriv  €tg  5<yov  dv  6  i'H'aiv6vfUtH)c  yviitpiZy 
tKaerov  rStv  Xtyofuvwv  vpooov  iavri^;  Aristid.  5,  672.  B.  koX  ^  iKatrroQ 
(dcpoari^c)  ^x^*  fwthb^Q  9i  dtfvafito»g  o^iitc  Inatvel,  And  Cicero :  **  Nunc  eium 
tantum  quisque  laudat,  quantum  spprat  se  posse  imitari." 

1 «  Bid  whatever  $urpat$et,  ^c]  There  is  some  diversity  of  reading  in  this 
passage,  occasioned,  it  should  seem,  by  the  difficulty  of  the  words.  Duker 
remarks  that  Dionys^  Hal.  read  ^^rip^oXXov.  And,  it  may  be  added,  that 
such  also  was  the  reading  of  Agathias,  who  at  p.  67.  imitates  this  passage. 
But  I  see  no  reason  to  desert  the  common  reading  vinotAXkovn,  especuJly 
as  it  b  confirmed  by  the  following  close  imitatbn  in  Dio  Cass.  p.  698. 
B,  ydp  ahrbQ  kKaarbg  r&v  okovSvtuv  oIk  Av  l^eX^<rci€  irot^aoi,  tovt'  oM  iripov 
\ty6vroc  irttfrcvctv  PovXerau  Kal  fiaXtoy  8rf  irag  irayri  rt^  i/mpixovrt 
^ovtary,  iroift^rtpov  diri^Tei;  also  Procop.  de  iEdif.  2, 18.  rif  {nrfp^iXXopri 
riie  dptrtjc  dirurra  yiyoviv. 

As  to  the  var.  lect.  airbv,  though  it  be  found  in  ahnost  all  the  best  MSS. 
and  preferred  by  Abresch,  yet  1  see  not  how  it  is  tenable.  Nay,  I  cannot 
but  suspect  that  it  is  a  mere  blunder  for  avrov,  which  may  seem  more  suit- 
able to  ^icovtTf,  and  to  be  countenanced  by  the  above  imitation  in  Sallust ; 
but  the  aifTutv  b  required  by  the  ^ovovvtiq  dnunovwiv*  AvtHv  cannot^ 
however,  refer  to  inaivntv,  as  the  Schol.,  Gottleb.,  and  Hack  suppose ;  but 
with  Kistemmacher  and  Goeller,  must  be  taken  for  what  they  themselves  can 
do.  Hence  may,  perhaps,  be  illustrated  the  somewhat  o£«ci2re  words  of 
Tacit  Agric  c  1.  Quotiens  magna  ali^ua  ac  nobilb  virtus  vicii  at  super- 
gressa  est  vitium,  parvis  magnisque  civitatibus  commune,  ignoroTitiam  recti 
et  invidiam.    So  also  Eurip.  Belleroph.  Frag.  10.  ^ovoHmv,  ai/roi  x*^m^c 
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XXXVI.  "  I  shall  commence^  with  the  previous  com- 
memoration of  our  ancestors ;  for  both  justice  and  decorum, 
as  regards  them,  alike  demand  that  in  an  address  such  as  the 
present,  this  honourable  mention^  should  be  assigned  them. 
For  surely  by  having  uninterruptedly  ^,  and  always  the  same 
race  ^,  inhabited  this  country ;  by  having,  through  successive 
generations  down  to  the  present  time,  delivered  it  to  us  free 
through  their  valour,  they  are  worthy  of  praise.  And  yet  more 
so  are  our  immediate  forefathers.  For  acquiring,  not  without 
toil,  in  addition  to  what  they  inherited,  the  empire  which  we  pos- 
sess, they  bequeathed  it  to  us  of  the  present  age ;  though  farther 
enlargements  have  been  made  by  ourselves  (especially  such  of 
us  as  are  in  the  maturity  of  our  age  ^),  which  have  thereby  fur- 


'  /  shall  commence,  ^•c.']  There  may  appear  a  sort  of  pleonasm  in 
Apiouai  vputrov;  but  it  may  rather  be  considered  emphatic;  as  in  Eurip. 
Med.  473.  U  Si  tS»v  irpatTatv  irpwrov  Ap^ofiai  Xkyiiv,  There  b  an  imitation 
of  the  passage  in  Dio  Cass.  408, 51. 

«  TTus  honourable  menlionJ]  Literally,  this  very  honour  of  mention ;  by 
which  is  meant  the  honour  of  being  irst  mentioned ;  for  Smith  wrongly 
takes  it  of  being  mentioned  only.  It  had  been  needless  to  say  that  their 
ancestors  ought  to  be  mentioned  in  an  oration  like  this ;  but  that  they 
should  have  the  honour  of  ajirst  mention,  was  not  so  obvious ;  this,  how- 
ever, the  orator  says,  justice  and  decorum  alike  demand. 

*  UnitUertuptedly.]     Such  is  here  the  sense  of  &il, 

4  Alxoayt  the  same  race,]  Or,  they  being  alwavs  the  same  race,  the  country 
always  being  inhabited  by  the  same  race,  ancf  not  having  those  frequent 
changes  of  inhabitants  spoken  of  in  1,2.,  and  which  is  there  said  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  all  the  best  portions  of  Greece.  It  is  not  meant  that  there  ¥ras  no 
foreign  admixture ;  for  it  is  plain  from  1, 2.  that  Attica  was  especially  the 
seat  of  colonisation ;  but  that,  to  use  the  kindred  expression  at  1,2.  r^v 
'ArriKt^v  av^^woi  ioKow  ol  ai/roi  dtl.  Now  this  was  ever  the  especial  boast 
of  the  Athenians  j  nay,  they  pretended  to  be  airrSx^ovtg,  So  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
1076.  'Efffikv  rffitig — 'Arrwcoi,  fidvoidi  Kaiiog  ihyiviig  ainSx^oviS,  Av^/w#cw- 
rarov  ycvof,  Kcd,  &c. 

^  Maturity  of  our  age,]  Goeller  explains  this  eetatem  stantem,  scil.  mi- 
litarem ;  thus  regarding  ijXuri^  as  stanoine  for  youth.  And  he  musters  a 
formidable  array  of  critics  in  support  of  tnis  signification.  But,  admitting 
it  to  be  well  founded,  it  can  have  no  place  here ;  since  Pericles  was  no 
youihy  any  more  than  was  Archidamus,  who  uses  a  not  dissimilar  expression 
at  1, 80.  In  short,  there  is  no  reason  to  abandon  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scholiast  and  the  earlier  commentators.  'HXtda  here,  as  often,  simply 
denotes  age,  time  of  life.  And  ica&€<rri;ict;t^  determines  the  sense;  and 
bavins  a  passive  signification,  denotes  settled,  stayed,  which  latter  term, 
though  it  now  has  only  the  figurative  sense  sedate,  yet  formerly  was  referred 
to  age.  So  Butler  says  of  Hudibras,  "  he  was  well  stayed."  And  Spenser 
(cited  by  Johnson  in  his  Dictionary)  speaks  o{  riper  years  and  stronger  stay. 
So  that  the  Scholiast  Ans.  rightly  explains  it  rrnddle  age,  what  Floras  (cited 
by  Gottleb.)  calls  the  rwusta  maturitas. 
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nished  the  city  with  resources  for  its  independent^  well-being, 
in  every  exigency,  whether  of  war  or  peace.  On  the  warlike 
achievements,  however,  by  which  each  acquisition  has  been 
made,  or  on  the  valour  with  which  we  ourselves,  or  our  forefa- 
thers, have  repelled  impending  invasion  7,  Barbarian  or  Greek, 
your  own  intimate  knowledge  of  the  events  renders  it  unneces- 
sary that  I  should  dilate  ^,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  altogether  pass 
them  by.  But  ty  *mhat  instittdions  we  have  risen  to  empire  — 
by  what  form  of  civil  polity — what  dispositions  and  habits  of 
life,  we  have  attained  our  greatness,  I  shall  firist  point  out, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  celebratioa  of  these  our  departed 
worthies.  Such  are,  I  conceive,  topics  whose  discussion  is 
neither  unsuitable  to  the  present  solemnity,  nor  unprofitable 
to  be  heard  by  the  numerous  assemblage  of  bystanders,  both 
citizens  and  strangers.^ 


0  Independent.]  Literally,  telf-tufficient.  The  passage  is  imitated  by 
Agathias,  77.  s.  f,  rote  'na<n  Iq  rbv  wdXifunf-  itai  ic  dprivfiv  airtipKtirrdTriv, 
And  it  is  illustrated  by  Aristoph.  Tccuyp.  frag.  8.  «  ir6}u  ^Ckti  KUpovo^,  ahro' 
^vi^Q  'Arrucij. 

7  Invasion,]  Literally^  war  coining  upon  us.  The  phrase  w6\ifiov 
iwiSvTa  ^fjiwd^a  is  one  of  almost  lyric  boldness,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
expression  is  mcreased  by  the  Bdp€apov  and  "EXKtiva  occurring  MadjecHvci. 
Some  critics,  therefore,  conjecture  iroXkfuov,  And,  indeed,  the  words  voXt- 
fioc  and  woXiftioc  are  not  unfrequently  confounded.  But  thus  the  phrase 
would  become  flat  and  spiritless.  Other  conjectures  are  also  put  forth  by 
German  critics,  but  are  too  harsh  to  deserve  any  attention.  Goeller, 
indeed,  prudently  retains  the  common  reading,  referring  to  the  expressions 
Irrtovra  ndXtfiov  c.  okt^pov,  I'jriov  Koxdv,  cited  by  Abresch  from  Appian  and 
Pausanias.  And  I  have  myself  collected  many  other  examples  of  those 
phrases.  But  all  such  are  little  to  the  purpose,  since  the  term  in  which 
alone  the  difficulty  centers  (namely,  afivviff^tu)  is  omitted.  The  following 
passages  will,  however,  be  found  apposite  :  Liban.  Or.  724.  Dionys.  Hal. 
610, 44.  irdXifiov  ^iXovra  irpocdix^ff^ai;  and  497,  9.  iiriovra  ipoQov  dTToorpUfcu; 
Plutarch  Camill.  23.  ir6Ktfiov  aXX<$0vXov  avbHicur^ai,  Hence  may  be  emended 
Cinnamus,  264.  C.  iiriov  viroerhfttffbai  rbv  iroXc/i(ov,  where  read  iiriovy  and 
irAc/iov.  Other  critical  matter  I  must  reserve  for  my  edition ;  from  all 
which  it  will  appear  that  the  only  harshness  here  consists  in  what  is  usually 
ascribed  to  tLperton^  being  applied  to  a  thing;  though  indeed  the  thing  is 
put  for  the  person. 

•  Unnecessary,  ^c]  Literally,  **  notwishins  to  enlarge  on  such  matters 
among  you  who  are  acquainted  with  them.*'  l«or  vpv  is  to  be  under8too<l. 
Maxoriyoptiv  Iv  tiS6<nv  is,  as  Goeller  remarks,  a  noted  formula  of  those  who 
would  pass  any  thing  in  silence.  The  vfiiv  is  supplied  in  Herodian,  5, 1, 9. 
Iv  tidoei  fikv  vfiXv^iripirrov  vofi'O^ut  fuiKptfyopnv,  See  also  iEschyl.  P.  V. 
450.  Procop.  306, 33.  and  Dr.  Blomfield  on  iEschyl.  Ae,  1575. 

9  Citizens  and  strangers,]  On  the  meaning  of  Kivtav  (strangers)  the  com- 
mentators are  divid^  in  opinion.    Heilman  and  Kistemm.  think  that  in 
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XXXVII.  "  We  enjoy,  then,  a  fiwrm  of  goverament  not- 
framed  oo  an  imitation  of  the  institutions  of  neighbouring 
states,  but  are  ourselves  rather  a  model  to,  than  imitative  of, 
others  ^ ;  and  which,  from  the  government  being  administered, 
not  for  thefem^  but  for  the  mant/\  is  denominated  a  demor 


the  &(rrol  are  comprehended  the  fUToiKot,  Others,  as  Gotdeb.,  miuntain 
that  by  the  Uvotc  are  denoted  the  fiiroucou  Yet  they  surely  cannot  meaq 
to  exclude  foreigners  sojourning  at  Athens.  Of  these  two  opinions  the 
former  seems  preferable ;  and  it  is  strongly  supported  by  a  kindred  passage 
of  Acts,  17,  81.  'A&i|vaiO(  U  •nr&vTti,  Koi  oi  iwiCijfiovvT€e  ikvouy  where  ail  the 
^best  commentators,  from  Kypke  downwards,  take  A^fiP»  to  be  used  in  an 
"  extended  sense,  so  as  to  include  the  /tilroucoi,  who  must  have  had  certain 
civil  rights,  though  not  the  jus  dvitatis;  otherwise,  they  would  not  have, 
been  called  upon  to  bear  arms  with  the  citizens.  Though  even  there  the 
older  commentators  took  the  ol  iTrtZttfiovvriQ  ikvoi  to  denote  the  fukroiKou 
(See  my  note  on  that  passage.)  And  it  is  possible  that  St.  Luke,  who  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  nicer  proprieties  of  Attic 
Greek,  might  use  likvoq  in  that  extended  sense.  Of  Uvoi  for  /utoucoi  I 
know  no  example  in  any  antient  writer. 

1  But  are  ourselves,  4>c.]  So  Axistid.  3,  76.  C  firiSk  rd  jcoXXurra  r&v 
IpTfiov  krkp^tv  vfiiv  trpoerjKu  Xofi^avitp*  6)sX*  aifro^Q  fiaXXov  elvai  napdBuyfia 
role  ^XXoic.  Lycurg,  158,  17. 

«  From  the  government,  ^c]  There  are  few  passa^  that  have  more 
divided  the  opinions  of  critics  than  the  prc^nf^'  which  is  rendered  still 
more  perplexed  by  the  variety  of  reading  and  interpretation.  ^  The  reading 
of  the  old  editions,  and  the  far  greater  part  of  the  MSB.,  is  ie  rrXkovac 
ottttiv.  The  rest  have  iintiv,  which  was  introduced  into  the  text  by 
Gottleb.,  but  has  since  been  thrown  out  bv  Hack,  Bekker,  and  Goeller* 
Now,  as  to  MS.  testimony,  this  is  one  of  those  questions  which  cannot 
be  decided  hy  it ;  for  the  two  words  are  perpetually  confounded,  both  from 
similarity  of  form,  and  almost  identity  of^  pronunciation.  But  we  will 
grant  that,  caeteris  paribus,  oikiXp  may  be  preferred ;  let  us  see  whether 
such  a  sense  can  be  assigned  to  oIkiiv,  as  is  inherent  in  the  word,  and  agree- 
able to  the  context.  The  above  commentators  unite  in  explaining  oijceiv 
by  Stouuic^ai,  adrnkmirari ;  and  they  assign  to  the  ic  foUowmg  the  sense 
^  for  the  benefit  of.''  But^  as  to  the  sense,  adndnistrari,  it  is  destitute  of 
proof;  for  the  passage  of  Demosth.,  adduced  by  Hack,  is  not  decisive ; 
since  ohciiv  may  there  have  an  active  sense.  And  of  the  above  significatdoa 
of  it  no  example  is  brought  forward ;  for  as  to  the  passage  of  Thucyd.  8, 
55.,  cited  by  Hack,  there  it  signifies  accommodate  ad,  with  a  view  to. 
Hack,  indeed,  adds,  that  o/mTv  mtw  be  taken  in  an  active  sense,  i.  e.  ad^ 
ministrare,  with  the  subaudition  ot  dtifioKpaHav,  But  the  subaudition  he 
proposes,  is  inadmissible.  The  best  would '  be  TroXirtiav.  Then  we  must 
take  oiicetv  for  rb  oUuv,  and  also  understand  tlvai,  to  which  the  ^ui  rb  will 
refer.  Perhaps,  however,  oOeitv  may  be  taken  for  t6  oUuv,  in  an  absolute 
sense,  and  without  any  subaudition.  And  this  seems  preferable.  Which- 
ever, indeed,  of  these  modes  be  adopted,  the  passage  at  8,  53,  will 
favour  it. 

With  respect  to  rfiuiv,  it  seems  to  offer  an  easier  sense,  and  is  supported 
by  dtjfioispaTiav^    The  construction  will  thus  be,  SUjl  t6  {t7)v  froKirsicu/)  fii^ 
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cracy.^  According  to  its  laws,  all  partic^ate  in  an  equality 
of  rights  ^  as  to  the  determination  of  private  snits  \  and  every 
one  is  preferred  to  public  offices  with  a  regard  to  the  repu- 
tation be  holds  ^,  and  according  as  each  is  in  estimation  ^  for 
any  thing ;  not  so  much  for  being  of  a  particular  class  ®,  as 
for  his  personal  merit.     Nor  is  any  person  who  can,  in  what- 


Ic— ^ffciv.    And  the  sense :  ''since  the  constitution  or  form  of  govem- 
nent  is  not  confined  to  the  few,  but  is  extended  to  the  multitude.'* 

9  It  denominated  a  democracy.]  This  might  be  a  good  definition  of  the 
Athenian  fonn  of  government,  as  far  as  it  was  sttppoted  to  be ;  for  Thucyd* 
S,  65.  plainly  says,  that  it  was,  during  the  administration  of  Pericles,  a 
democracy  only  in  name ;  but,  in  reality,  an  aristocracy  under  a  principal 
person.  In  fact,  that  modification  of  aristocracy  called  elective  monarchy. 
And,  according  to  the  definition  of  democracy  given  by  Alcibiades,  at 
C.  89.,  9rav  r6  ivavriovfuvov  rtf  Bwaanvovri  dijfioc  dty6fAa<TrcUy  it  was  any 
thing  but  a  democracy. 

4  According  to  its  laws  all,  4^.]  i.  e.  each  has  an  equal  share  in  the  rights 
belonging  to  all.  MiriartP,  from  the  force  of  the  furd,  implies  partidk 
pation.  On  this  idiom  see  Mattli.  Gr.  Gr.  §  359,  Yet,  as  he  adduces  no 
other  example  but  the  present,  the  following  maybe  acceptable.  Aristoph^ 
Cone.  175.  EfiolY  ieov  fjikv  rfj^  x'^P^  fjL8rd"Oeov  trep  vfilv.  In  either  passage 
we  must  subaud  fj^pog. 

An  example  of  the  complete  phrase  is  given  by  Brunck  on  Aristoph. . 
Cone.  589. 

s  Determination  of  private  sidts,]  i.  e.  as  the  Scholiast  explains,  suite 
respecting  private  persons,  between  man  and  man.  So  Portus  explains 
it  controversies.  Here  maybe  compared  Dio  Cass.  311,31.  tA  Sunpopd 
itoKpiv^v* 

^  The  reputation  he  holds.]  Literally,  *'  his  reputation ; "  for  the  artkla 
18  here  put  for  the  pronoun  possessive. 

7  In  estimationfor,  4^.]  Such  is  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  Iv  rtf 
MoKipLu.  In  fact,  the  clause  itg  hcaeroc  ^- iiSoKifUi  is  exegetical  of  the 
preceding. 

8  Particular  dass.]  L  e.  a  privileged  class.  This,  like  most  of  the  pas- 
sages in  which  the  orator  adverts  to  the  political  advantages  of  Athens,  is 
(as  the  Scholiast  observes)  introduced  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  state  of 
things  at  Lacedsemon,  where,  in  the  succession  to  the  kingdom,  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  part,  in  the  Heradides,  rave  a  title  to  sovereignty,  and  not 
personal  ment ;  the  monarchy  being  hereditary,  not  elective.  Yet  there 
seems  also  a  reference  to  those  orders  in  Lacedsemon,  who  were  held  in* 
ferior  to  the  Spartans,  and  seldom  or  never  preferred  to  any  o£Bce.  I 
mean  the  Lacedaemonians  at  lar^e,  or  the  provincial  ones,  as  distinguished 
fi'om  those  of  Sparta  and  its  district.  On  which  subject,  and  the  various 
orders  of  society  in  Sparta,  I  shall  treat  in  the  preliminary  matter  to  this 
work. 

As  to  the  ratio  significations  in  the  phrase,  dvb  fiipovc,  i*  niay,  I  think, 
be  regarded  as  put  for  some  adverb  correspondent  to  our  partially.  Tk« 
itirb  seems  to  have  been  employed  for  better  adaptation  to  the  antithetical 
iir6  ipfTfi^;  and  /i&vov  is  to  be  understood.  Here  I  vrould  compare 
Dionys.  Hal.  1. 1, 148,  7.  (of  Rome)  df>x«  *«f>'  -VA**!^  o**e  6  voWA  xP^fiara 
jBicri|^uvoc,--iJcXX'  a<rr«c  A^  i  roinr^gp  r&r  rifiAv  Hioc. 
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ever  way,  render  service  to  the  state,  kept  back  on  account 
of  poverty  or  obscurity  of  station.^ 

^<  Thus  liberally  are  our  public  afiairs  administered ;  thus 
liberally,  too,  do  we  conduct  ourselves  as  to  mutual  suspi- 
cions *®  in  our  private  and  every-day  intercourse ;  not  bearing 
animosity  ^^   towards  our  neighbour '  for  following  his  own 


9  Nor  it  any  person,  4>c.]  The  passage  may  also  be  rendered  thus :  *— 
**  Nor  is  any  one  who,  though  he  be  poor,  can  render  service  to  the  state, 
kept  back  on  account  of  the  obscurity  of  his  station.  Thus,  Groeller  re- 
marks, that  for  KorA  irtviav  it  should  have  been  irkvrn  fUv  c5v.  But  the 
only  irregularity  is  in  the  dk.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  an  anacoluthia. 
On  the  senHmeni  the  commentators  refer  to  Eurip.  Suppl.  407.  Plato 
Menex.  p.  285.  I  add  iEschin.  C.  Tim.  §  27.  p.  4.  6  vofio^krtie  duiftpriSrfv  <ixc- 
iii^tv  oCc  XP*)  ^ri fitly opiiv,  Koi  oUf  ow  StX  \iyuv  Iv  ry  5^/£y — icat  o^jc  Atrtkavvfi 
dirb  Tov  Prjfiaro^  c!  rif  /ii)  xpoyovow  iirri  tS»v  iirrpaTijyfiKoriav  w6q,  oitSt  ye  d 
rixviyv  rtya  kpya^trat,  kirixovpiav  ry  AvayKaiq,  rpo^.  dXKci  roitrortg  kcu  nAr 
Xiffra  Surv&liTOJu    See  also  Alcsei  Frag.  4.  ap.  Mus.  Crit.  1, 142. 

10  Mutual  tutpidont,  4^.]  Here  again,  as  the  Scholiast  remarks,  there 
is  a  censure  aimed  at  the  opposite  vice  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  a  habit  of 
judging  for  the  worst,  or  caiping  censoriousness,  which  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  frailties  of  human  nature,  but  wishes  to  sit  in  self-erected  judgment 
over  others ;  in  fact,  a  spirit  which  was  to  be  found  elsewhere  as  wdl  as 
Sparta,  and  against  which  the  commissioned  teachers  of  the  wisdom  that 
came  from  on  high  every  where  directed  their  severest  censures. 

1 1  Not  bearing  animoiUy,  4^.]  These,  and  the  words  following,  are  in 
some  measure  exegetical  of  the  preceding.  The  Scholiast  has  here  a 
curious  illustration  of  that  morosUy  of  the  Dpartans  which  is  here  touched 
on.  His  words  are  these :  *'  On  once  seeing  Alcamenes  swinging  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  they  beat  him  severely.  For  the  Lacedaemonians  are 
80ur-(aced,  always  affect  gravity,^  and  pjnish  the  effeminate;  for  they 
account  gaiety  of  life  a  hinderance  to  necessary  business. "  Such  is,  I  con* 
ceive,  the  sense  of  that  passage,  which  has  been  thought  obscure.  Abresch, 
indeed,  takes  fitrtatpiZovra  to  denote  leaping.  But  the  Spartans  would 
bardly  have  been  so  severe  on  such  an  action. 

As  to  the  sense  of  our  author,  it  is,  I  conceive,  such  as  is  above  assigned. 
And  that  is  supported  by  the  laborious  philological  discussions  of  Abresch. 
Yet  there  have  not  been  wanting  those  who  take  the  passage  differ- 
ently. Gramm,  Heilman,  Kistemmacher,  and  Goeller,  join  6if/£c  with 
XvirtipaQ.  But  that  is  truly  pronounced  by  Gottleb.  mmit  argutum.  llie 
di^ci  will  thus  have  a  very  frigid  sense,  and  the  force  of  the  whole  sentence 
will  be  lowered.  As  to  there  being  (what  thoie  critics  fancy)  any  allusion 
to  the  whipping  of  boys  at  Lacedsemon,  it  is  so  absurd  that  a  boy  would 
deserve,  at  least,  to  suffer  the  verbera  UngutB,  who  should  bring  forward 
such  a  notion.  Finally,  to  take  irpwrri^nT^ai  in  a  forensic  sense,  is  very 
farfetched ;  since  the  subject  of  these  words  is  not  the  rd  Koivd,  but  the 
rd  XduL  The  method  I  have  adopted,  is  far  more  agreeable  to  the  true 
construction  of  the  passage,  and  is  strongly  supportecTby  ax^*  being  in  the 
fluraf,  of  which  there  is  scarcely  another  example,  and  which  seems  to 
have  a  reference  to  the  eyes  and  looks.  As  to  Xvrrrjpwc  being  taken  in  an 
absolute  sense  irksome,  troublesome  (not  to  mention  that  it  is  according  to 
Sturz.  Lex.  Xen,  a  stronger  term  than  x^^'^^c)  that  cannot  be  thoi^t 
irregular ;  as  will  appear  m>m  the  following  examples.  Aristoph.  Ach.  456. 
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humour,  nor  darkening  our  countenance  with  the  scowl  of 
censure,  which  pains,  though  it  cannot  punish.  While,  too, 
we  thus  mix  together  in  privtite  intercourse  without  irascibility 
or  moroseness^^  we  are,  in  our  public  and  political  capacity, 
cautiously  studious  not  to  offend  ^^;  yielding  a  prompt  obe- 
dience to  the  authorities  for  the  time  being  ^%  and  to  the 
established  laws;  especially  those  which  are  enacted  for  the  be- 
nefit^* of  the  injured,  and  such  as,  though  unwritten*^,  reflect 
a  confessed  disgrace  on  the  transgressors.^^ 


Xvtrvipbi  U^'  ijv,  K^iroxtHtptiirov  Uiuav,  **  know  that  you  are  a  troublesome 
fellow,  and  get  you  gone  from  the  house ! "  Plutarch  Symp.  1. 7.  t.  2. 
704,  D.  iiovXtro  /ikv  o  A.  liwiiv  rt  wpbg  Toi)Q  vkovQ  dppodovvri  ^  ou&q  ftr^ 
Xlav  itiSfic  yivtirm  xai  Xvirtipog,  Eurip.  Suppl.  893.  \virtjp6Q  ovk  ijv^  oi)^ 
kvl^ovoQ  iroXcf.  whence  may  be  illustrated  an  obscure  expression  of  Horace 
Carm.  5.  19,  22.  audiat  inmdvu  {Mi^ovoq)  Dementem  Strepitum  Lycus,  et 
vicina  seni  fion  Aoftt^  Lyco.  iEsch^l.  Eum.  174.  Kafiol  n  \virp6g.  Hence 
also  may  be  confirmed  the  readmg  of  Schutz  and  Butler  on  iEschyl.' 
Choeph.  820.  "trpofrpdffirwv  x^P*'*'^C  Apycis  Xvtrpac* 

><  Mix  together,  ^c]  UpoaofuXovvrtg,  which  Hobbes  and  Smith  render 
conversing  together,  must  extend  to  the  demeanour  in  general,  and  the 
whole  otwhat  Gail  here  calls  la  commerce  de  la  vie.  The  passage  is  imi- 
tated by  Joseph.  815,  21.  hltorfin  tov  bfiiXtiv  dvtirax^tjc  &v.  On  the 
sentiment  I  would  adduce  a  kindred  passage  of  £schyl.  Eum.  910.  Schutz. 
^ripyia  rb  rdv  ^aitav  rwv^  diriv^tiTov  ykvog  (of  the  Athenians).  For 
Aitiv^tjToc  has  there  the  same  sense  as  vLViwax^ht  and  must  be  taken  in  an 
active  sense.  The  words  may  be  rendered :  "  I  like  these  good  and  light- 
hearted  race  of  people." 

'>^  Cautiously, ^cj  Literally,  "  we  especially  stand  in  awe  of  offending." 
For  such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  ^cd  cbo^  fiaXitrra  oh  vapavofiov/iev,  where 
TrapavofUut  is  to  be  taken  in  its  primitive  sense,  to  denote  a  transgression 
of  the  law.  From  the  prominent  manner  in  which  this  fear  is  introduced, 
we  see  that  the  high  influence  of  the  law  was  acknowledged  at  Athens  as 
well  as  Lacedsmon.  See  i.  1,  84.  We  may  compare  that  fine  passage 
of  the  Psalmist  4,  4.    ^  Stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not." 

»^  Authorities  for,  <J-c.]  Literally,  "^  those  in  office,  and  who  bear  rank." 
This  I  should  hardly  have  thought  it  necessary  to  notice,  had  not  the  Latin 
translator  joined  the  ad  with  iiKpbafni,  *KfX  here  denotes  what  happens  in 
a  regular  series,  one  thing  succeeding  another.  'Axpoaatg  in  the  sense 
obedience,  h  rare. 

>»  Benejit,]  i.  e.  aid  and  protection. 

IS  Such  as,  though  unwritten,]  Tlie  Scholiast  rightly  explains  these 
unwritten  laws  by  iSri,  customs.  As  the  commentators  make  no  remark  on 
this  interesting  expression,  the  following  illustration  may  be  acceptable. 
Demosth.  de  Cor.  ^v^acroi  roivw  raxtra  ir&yTa  ovrioc  oit  fi6vov  iv  toXq 
v6fMic,  6XkA  Kid  if  ^vfriQ  aifrrj  rote  iypat^oic  vofufiotg  Kal  toIq  Av^piairivoiQ 
ff^tffi  iuapiKfv.  On  the  force  of  these  i^ti,  see  Spanheim  on  Julian  p.  35. 
Pithy  and  true  is  the  diet  of  Eurip.  Pirith.  frag.  7.  rpoTroc  i<Tr  xpn^^^ 
dvfAXurrtpog  vofiov. 

>7  Reflect  a,  4-c.]  Or,  as  Gail  paraphrases,  **  hurl  on  the  head  of  trans- 
gressors the  vengeance  of  public  opinion." 
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'  XXXVIII.  "  We,  moreover,  provide  the  greatest  variety  <rf 
recreation^  for  the  public  mind,  by  the  exhibition  of  games  and 
sacrifices  throughout  the  whole  year  ^»  and  by  the  use  of  those 
private  and  handsomely-furnished  entertainments  and  ^  spec- 


*  Becreaiion.]  Namely,  from  labour.  Tt  is  rare  that  the  word  ivar 
wavXm  (o»  which  I  shall  treat  at  large  in  my  editioD)  has  any  adjunct. 
Th«  following  are  the  only  examples  I  have  noted.  Artemid.  1,35. 
Avair,  T&v  kokuv,  et  alibi.  Soph.  Trach.  1157.  travKa  Koxutv,  .Aristid.  1, 
407.  &vairav<niQ  ruv  irovtMtv,  A  similar  expression  occurs  in  Eurip.  Ion. 
1604.  ^vcn/^vx^c  rrovutv,     Suppl.  kcucCiv  dvcnjwxcii:* 

With  respect  to  the  teniiment,  we  may  appositely  adduce  the  diet  of 
I^ndar  fragm,  Epinic.  5.  iiti^  dfiavpov  rtpyf/iv  Iv  /3(V*  vo\v  roi  ^pTi<rrov 
dvipi  repwvbs  aUhv^  which  may  bring  to  mind  the  words  of  one  of  Mozart's 
finest  melodies.  That  we  may  not  misunderstand  the  intent  of  the  bard,  we 
have  only  to  revert  to  the  bc^tiful  commencement  to  his  fourth  Nemean: 
'jLpiorbQ  ih^poavva  J16vtav  KtKpiftkvuv  uiTpog,  &c.  See  also  a  lively  com- 
parison of  the  life  of  men  in  the  earlier  ages,  with  that  of  after-times,  in  a 
fragment  of  Theophrastus  de  voluptate,  preserved  by  Athen.  p.  511.  D. 

^  T^oughout  the  whoie  year.]  This  was  almost  literally  true ;  for  we 
find  by  the  Scholiast  (who  doubtless  derived  his  information  from  some 
antient  writer^  that  there  were  sacrifices  at  Athens  every  day  of  the  jjear, 
except  one.  And  so  Herodian  2, 7,  15.  describes  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch 
as  ex^dbv  wapd  v&vra  rbv  iviavrbv  koprai^oyng,  A  striking  illustration  of 
the  present  passage  may  be  derived  from  the  following  graphic  sketch  of 
Dicasarch.  Stat.  Grasc.p.  9.  ioprai  Travrodavai,  ^^X^f!  diravTa  icai  dvavavireiQ. 
^iXoiro^v  iravToSairun/  rrxo^al  iroXKai'  diai  (mv€x**C«  So,  also,  in  a  kindred 
passage  of  Aristoph.  Nub.  299 — ^310.  (which  the  orator  may  even  have  had 
in  mind),  "EK^ujuv  Xtwapdv  x^<5^«  UaXXdSoc,  ivavSpov  yav  Kkxpovoc  6-^o/if vai 
TroXvrjparov,  Ov  ae^as  dfipTiTutv  iiptov^  Iva  UvtrrodSicoQ  Sofiog  'Ev  rsktrcu^ 
dyicuc  dvadtUwrai,  OhpavioiQ  re  dtolg  duiprtfiaTo,  Naot  ^  ir^ripeipiig,  Kcd 
dydXfuiTa,  Kal  npoao^oi  iiaKoputv  lipwraraif  'Ei/irri^avoi  n  ^iStv  Guffioi,  doXioi 
r£,  UuvroSatrdiQ  iv  &paiQ.  where  the  Scholiast  remarks:  SiriviKutQ,  travri 
icatptp  did  Tb  dpTjffKtveiv  wdvrag  Otovg,  Kal  iravrjyvpiZtiv  deh  Bvovm  diafravrbQ 
Kai  iirjv€K&c.  See  also  another  passage  much  to  the  present  purpose  in 
Aristoph.  Horae  ap.  Athen.  372.  C. 

This  Plutarch  Feric.  ell.  ascribes  to  the  profound  policy  of  Pericles. 
His  words  are  these :  nf  Srifitp  Tdg  riviag  dvttg  6  UfpucXiic,  iTToXireviTO  irpdc 
X^^v,  dil  fiiv  Tiva  diap  vavtfyvpuci^v,  ^  iffriaffiv,  ^  arop,7n)v  tlvat  iii;x«v<i>fi€VOc 
Iv  dareif  Kal  hairaidaytayuiv  ovk  dfioinroiQ  ridovals  rj)v  ttoXiv.  Yet  the  same 
writer  in  his  Cimon  13.  ascribes  the  introduction  of  these  IXtv^epLoi  Kai 
yXa<j>vpal  diarpital  (as  he  there  calls  them)  to  Cimon.  Though  from  a 
mi^ment  of  Theopompus  ap.  Athen.  532.  I  find  they  may  be  traced  to 
Pisistratus,  Hippolitus,  and  Hippias.  Neither  Cimon  nor  Pericles  were 
thought  to  govern  vpbc  xdpiv ;  yet  they  both,  like  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
though  sufiiciently  tenacious  of  rule,  at  the  same  time  studiously  indulged 
the  people  in  whatever  might  amuse  and  employ  the  public  mind. 

*  Private  andy  ^c]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  tne  sense  of  the  somewhat  per- 
plexing words,  tdicug  H  KaraaKivaig.  The  difficulty  centers  in  the  Kara^ 
uKivaXg,  which,  from  the  great  extent  of  its  meaning,  is  not  easy  to  bcf 
fixed.  Smith  prudently  omits  it.  Hobbes  takes  the  kvirpk-maiv  to  refer  to 
<Sy(i><7c  Kal  BveUtig  in  the  preceding  clause,  thus  assigning  the  sense  **  hand- 
somely furnished  forth  at  the  public  expense."  And  the  same  view  of  the 
passage  I  myself  formerly  adopted;  but  I  abandoned  it^  partly  because  I 
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tacles,  the  daily  delight^  of  which  dispels^  all  weariness. 
Such,  too,  is  the  greatness  of  our  city,  that  to  it  are  wafted 
the  various  productions  of  every  region®;  whence  it  is  our 


saw  that  this  mode  of  taking  the  words  does  violence  to  the  construction ; 
the  particles  fUv  and  H  showing  that  the  two  clauses  are  respectively  anti- 
thetical, and  therefore  that  the  latter  cannot  qualify  the  former;  and 
partly  because  it  is  contrary  to  fad;  for  all  the  iocrifices,  at  least,  were  at 
the  public  expense,  and  that  exceedingly  heavv ;  insomuch  that  Theopjom- 
pus  ap.  Athen.  552,  D.  says,  more  was  expended  on  these  Koival  itmoffui 
Kai  Kpiavofiiat  than  upon  the  public  administration  of  government.  This, 
therefore,  cannot  be  the  sense.  Gottleb.  and  Gail  understand  the  words 
of  the  edifipet  and  the  other  decorations  of  the  city  ;  so  1, 10.  lifc  KaraaKturiQ 
Tti  idaipti.  And  I  must  confess  that  this  opinion  is  not  a  little  confirmed  by 
a  passage  of  Aristid.  1, 406.  B.  in  which  that  writer  seems  to  have  a  view  to 
this  of  Thucydides ;  as  also  in  the  whole  of  that  oration  on  Smyrna  he 
decks  out  his  favourite  residence  in  the  colours  of  the  city  of  Minerva. 
His  words  are  these :  atl  Sk  Hairtp  tig  wofinrjv  ivtavetov  KtKOfffitiidvfi^  rtuQ 
n  ISiatg  Kal  rate  drjfioaiaiQ  KaradKivcuQ  btpai^ircu..  Such,  then,  seems  to  have 
been  the  mode  in  which  Aristides  took  the  words.  But  thus  there  is  no 
aptness  or  force  in  the  antithesis.  Besides,  we  cannot  suppose  the  view  of 
buildings  would  long  amuse  weariness.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our 
best  mode  of  ascertaining  the  sense  is  to  seek  it  by  close  attention  to  the 
antithetical  words ;  and  thus  understand,  private  entertainment  and  spectap 
cles.  And  so  (I  find)  Gail  renders  "  fetes  particuli^es  et  decorations  pom- 
peuses."  But  the  ivnp%in<nv^  it  must  be  observed,  signifies  not  pompouB, 
but  decent,  handsome. 

*  Delight,]  The  Scholiast  explains  Hp^it  by  ij  ^wypo^/o,  a  term  which 
has  been  thought  not  a  little  perplexing;  insomuch  that  the  critics  are  in- 
dined  to  read  t)  yln>xayutyia.  But  that  is  surely  too  bold.  Unless  under 
Zatypa<^ia  there  had  been  some  more  suitable  word,  I  should  rather  seek  the 
error  in  r),  and  for  that  read  j|,  k/.  The  Scholiast,  it  seems,  means  to  say 
that  these  perpetdal  scenes  of  pomp  and  gaiety  amused  the  public  mind 
like  a  moving  picture, 

*  Ditpeis^  Or  expels.  BKvXtjtrff,  is  a  very  forcible  term.  This  passage, 
it  may  be  observed,  has  been  a  frequent  object  of  imitation,  as  I  shall  show 
in  my  edition. 

^  Toit  are  wafted,  <J-c.]  To  this  effect  it  is  said  by  Isocr.  p.  65.  fin.  rrjv 
X^pav  oitK  avrdpKfj  KiK^fiivwv  Udcrutv,  6XKd  rd  fJUv  IXKdTTovffav,  rd  Sk 
nXelia  rStv  \KavStv  ^tpovtrav,  Kai  ttoXX^c  atropiag  ovtriig,  rd  fiiv  Uirov  xP*)  ^ui- 
^iiT^ai,  rd  Sk  brro^ev  ihayayia^cu'  Kai  Tavrai^  rdig  trvfi^pai^  iirrifiwiv,  *E/iw<5- 
ptov  yAp  iv  fiiffiff  rijg  *R\\dSoc  rbv  Tliipcua  KaTitrrriaaro,  TOdavrffv  virtpto\t)v 
ixov,  w(rT€  d  trapd  twv  £Wutv  iv  trap*  iK^urruv  x'*^"'©*'  ^<^*  Xct^etv,  ravr^ 
Unavra  vap'  auriiQ  f^d^iov  ilvai  Tropieatr^au  Upon  this  whole  chapter  the 
following  passage  or  Aristid.  1,  168. C.  will  be  found  very  apposite:  rbv 
fUv  dii  KardnXovp  rwv  Ifttrdpiav,  Kai  KoSr'  Itrropiav,  ^  xP^^"^  c(Va0un/ov/iiva»v, 
fuB*  5<nyc  i^fc  pifffnavrig  xai  y^fvxaytityiaQ  yivirai,  Kai  rpo^ijc^  ob  p^iop  iitriiv, 
irXjyv  i/f  hffov  ahrovQ  tiq  intiiaprbpaiTo. 

I  have  here  adopted  the  term  wafted,  because  the  productions  in  ques- 
tion were  almost  all  brought  by  sea.  Attention  is  due  to  the  use  of 
liriiokpxio^ai  in  the  place  of  a  passive  verb ;  of  which  another  example 
occurs  in  Procop.  p.  85.  And  so  Plutarch  Lycurg.  1,44.  E.  obU  ilaivKu 
^pTOQ  lutropoiKbg  (Iq  Tobq  XifikvaQ.  See  note,  supra,  1,  137.  There  is  some- 
what of  hyperbole  in  the  ira<riic  ym>  of  which  there  is  another  example  in 
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happy  lot  to  have  a  no  less  familiar  enjoyment  of  the  luxuries 
of  other  countries  than  the  commodities  of  our  own. 

XXXIX.  *  "  In  our  exercise,  too,  of  military  affairs,  we 
differ  from  our  adversaries  in  these  respects;  that  we  throw 
open  our  city  as  a  common  resort,  and  do  not,  by  the  ex- 
pulsion of  strangers^,  exclude  any  from  seeing  or  learning 
that  which,  as  it  is  never  concealed^y  any  one,  even  an  enemy, 
may  behold  and  be  benefited.     Nor  do  we  rely  so  much  on 


a  kindred  passage  of  Joseph.  1205,8.  And  Galen  de  Andd.  1. 1.  has  a 
iiinilar  passage  (of  Rome) :  eig  ri)v  'P«^i/v  rd  vavrax^iv  ^cot  iwtXA  ^ul 
iravTOQ  irovi.  See  also  Procop.  p.  85, 17.  Theocr.  Idyll.  17,96.  How 
strikingljr  applicable  this  is  to  our  own  metropolis  I  jneed  not  say. 

1  Having  contrasted  the  state  of  things  in  political  affairs,  the  orator 
turns  to  nSUtary  ones. 

<  Expulnon  of  strangers,]  That  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
government  which  formed  one  of  its  most  dbtinguishinff  features.  Wasse 
and  Gottleb.  refer  to  Plutarch  Lycurg.  c.  27.  Aristot.  Folit.  2, 9.  Xen.  de 
Rep.  Lacon.  c  14.  Plutarch  says  that  this  KfvtjXatria  was  not  to  prevent 
foreigners  from  learning  any  of  their  nitlitary  practices,  but  rather  that  they 
might  not  introduce  foreign  habits  and  customs.  On  the  present  subject 
there  is  an  interesting  passage  in  Plutarch  Ag.  c.  10.  where  for  awavaxp(t>vn 
wfuvoi  Du  Soul  conjectured  <ywavax*i*v>  I  prefer  (rvvavoKipavvvfiivoi,  a 
term  used  bv  Lucian  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  See  also  some  important  remarks 
in  Philostr.  Vit.  ApoU.  6, 20.  JEMvm,  too,  in  his  Var.  Hbt.  1. 15, 16.  touches 
on  this  subject ;  where  Perizon.  has  the  following  remarks :  "  De  more 
illo  eleganter  Theophilus  Graecus  Instit.  Juris  Interpres,  de  Jure  Nat.  G.  et 
Civ.  pag.  11.  tf  T&v  AoKiSaifioviutv  nSXtg  Ukxptiro  KevtjXaai^  AvKOvpyov  rovro 
vofto^tTTieavTOCt  'V«  /«»)  ^«i  '"^C  ''*!'*'  Kfvwv  inifu^iac  ^taf^tipoiro  Kai  x«po«' 
y^oiro  rb  rwv  AoKtSai/ioviuv  ^of.  Vide  quos  ibi  notavit  Fabrotus.  Vide 
Thucydidem,  1. 1.  init.  et  Aristotelem  in  Politicis  passim,  et  maxime,  5,5. 
Dionys.  Halic.  2, 2.  Tac.Ann.  11,24."  The  two  causes  for  the  custom 
above  mentioned  mav  very  well  be  united ;  and  the  best  view  of  the  rea- 
sons for  its  introduction  is  found  in  Aristotle.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  not  so  much  borrowed  from  the  Cretans  (according  to  Aristotle's 
opinion),  as  rather  derived  from  their  oriental  colonists ;  for  in  the  East  it 
has  ever  been  practised,  and  is  prevalent  to  the  present  day,  especially  in 
China,  Japan,  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  ftc.  The  most  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  it  m  antient  times  b  found  in  the  Jews,  from  whom,  indeed,  the 
Spartans  affirmed  that  they  were  descended.  And  Joseph,  p.  1125  and 
1124.  treats  at  large  on  this  very  subject,  with  reference  both  to  the  Jews 
and  the  Lacedaemonians.  It  would  appear  from  Aristoph.  Av.  1015.  that 
such  foreigners  as  were  found  within  the  limits  of  Lacedaemonia  were 
beaten  thence  with  stripes.  See  the  words  of  that  passage,  or  the  Schol. 
in  loco. 

»  Concealed.]  On  this  concealment  and  mystery,  which  were  ever  prac- 
tised by  the  Lacedeemonians,  see  Aristid.  Pan.  1, 289.  c.  2,  287.  D.  Philostr. 
V.A.  5,16. 
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preconcerted  stratagems  ^  as  on  what  is  our  own  and  self- 
derived —  courage  in  action.  With  respect  to  our  modes  of 
education ;  they^  from  their  earliest  youth,  are  trained  up  to 
the  acquirement  of  manly  courage  by  severe  discipline  and 
laborious  exercises*;  to^,  notwithstanding  our  unrestricted* 
and  easy  mode  of  life,  are  not  the  less  ready  to  encounter  equal 
perils.'^  For  example,  the  Lacedaemonians  invade  our  country, 
not  by  themselves  only®,  but  with  a  combination  of  force ^; 
while  we,  when  attacking  by  ourselves  alone  the  territories  of 
our  neighbours,  usually  find  little  difficulty,  though  in  an 
enemy's  country,  in  defeating  those  who  are  fighting  in 
defence  of  their  own  possessions.  As  to  our  united  forces,  no 
enemy  hath  ever  encountered  them^^;  part  of  us  being  occu- 
pied in  naval  service,  and  part  engaged  in  distant  expeditions. 
But  if  any  where  they  engage  with  a  detachment  of  our  troops, 
and  come  off  victorious,  they  boast  of  having  defeated  our 


*  "Preconcerted  ttralagems.]  In  rate  vapatTKivalQ  naX  Awareug  there  is  a 
sort  of  Hendiadvs.  napatric.  signifies  the  fraudes  belli  praeparatas ;  as 
1.  8.  95.,  and  Polyb.  4,  9,  2.  ^yyiiXav  r^c  intKrofiaxioQ  Tt)v  nrapaffKtvfiv. 

»  Trained  up,  4"^.]  On  this  it  may  stdfice  to  refer  the  reader  to  Xenoph. 
de  Repub.  Lacon.  and  Aristot.  Pol.  passim,  and,  of  the  modem  writers,  to 
Cragius  or  Potter,  and  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis. 

^  UnrettrictedJ]  i.e.  not  restricted,  like  that  of  the  Lacedsetoonians,  by 
rijdd  institqtions.  The  word  dv€ifdvu>c  implies  luxuty.  And  on  the  luxury 
of  the  Athenians  see  Heracl.  Pont.  ap.  Athen.  512.  C. 

Encounter  eaual perils,]    'IffOTroXtTc  is  e)cplained  by  Hesych.  (from  this 


passage)  tffovc*  But  it  is  a  stronger  term,  signifying  of  equal  match.  So 
Polyaen.  5, 11, 11.  Idv  hovdkuq  KarA  t6v  Kivdwov  torn;  also  Theocr.  Idyll. 
5,  JO.  "QpupoQ  (hsdus)  laowdKiig,  From  this  passage  of  Thucydides  may  be 
emended  one  imitated  from  it  in  Cyrill.  in  Quat.  Iroph.  p.  751 .  Ed.  Ingold. 
where  for  hoirSXtic  kiv^vvovq  read  tVo^roXccc.  Goeller  thinks  that  this  pas- 
sage was  had  in  view  by  Cicero  ad  Mursen.  c.  35.  **  Neque  tamen  Lacedae- 
monii,  auctores  istius  vitae  atque  orationis,  qui  quotidianis  epulis  in  robore 
accumbunt,  neque  vero  Cretes,  quorum  nemo  gustavit  unquam  Cubans, 
melius  quam  Romani  homines,  qui  tempora  voluptatis  laborisque  dispertiunt, 
respublicas  suas  retinuerunt.^' 

8  Not  by  themtelves  only,]  That  such  is  the  sense,  is  clear  from  the  con- 
text. And  yet  Poppo  and  Gk)eller  have  shown  that  that  would  require, 
not  Koy  Udtrrovs,  but  Kay  kavrovQ,  See  their  tlotes.  Either,  therefore, 
we  may  suppose  this  a  slip  of  the  author,  or  an  error  of  the  scribes.  The 
former,  however,  is  the  more  probable,  since  it  would  be  difficult  to  ima^ 
gine  how  such  an  error  could  have  crept  into  all  the  copies. 

9  With  a  conUnnation,  4"^.]  i.  e.  with  the  forces  of  the  allies  added  to  their 
own.  I  am  surprised  that  no  editor  should  have  seen  that  in  the  original 
ought  to  be  read,  from  at  least  four  good  MSS.  airdwac. 

«•  No  enemy  hath,  ^c]  So  Aristid.  1, 285.  B.  &^p6ag  Bi  rijs  twafii^g  ^ 
riQ  4  oh^iiQ  iirupd^fi, 
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whole  force" ;  if  they  be  nxxmted^  they  were  vanquished  (for- 
sooth) by  our  combined  strength.  And  what  though  ^^ 
amidst  relaxation  ^^  rather  than  exercise  in  labour,  if  with  a 
courage,  not  so  much  of  institution  as  of  disposition  and 
manners,  we  be  ready  to  meet  dangers,  we  have  this  point  of 
superiority^  that  we  groan  not  over  future  troubles  by  antici- 
pation^*; and  when  they  overtake  us,  we  approve  ourselves 
not  less  courageous  than  those  who  are  ever  toiling. 

* '  BoaH  of  having,  4-c.l  It  is  not  clear  whether  diri&e^at  should  be 
taken  in  the  active,  or  in  the  passive  sense.  Most  modem  interpreters  take 
it  in  the  loiter;  but  the  SchoUast  in  the  former.  And  this  seems  confirmed 
by  Hesvch.  Atrsutarcu,  dTrut^tiro,  dwyvyvaro,  irapyTtiffaTO.  So  Voss.  there 
reed ;  but  in  the  common  text  the  two  first  words  form  a  separate  gjoss. 
It  is,  however,  improbable  that  a  verb  in  the  preterite  should  be  explained 
by  other  verbs  in  two  different  tenses.  And  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
AirUtoTcu  should  be  explained  by  <(9rw^ciro.  I  therefore  suspect  that 
inrktiHfTai  has  lost  its  explanation,  as  many  glosses  in  Hesych.  have.  Of 
iiieiii^iiobai  in  the  present  and  imperfect,  there  are  many  examples ;  but  I 
cannot  find  one  in  the  preterite.  And  therefore  I  prefer  the  passive  sense. 
That,  indeed,  b  rare,  but  is  found  in  Aristoph.  Ach.  450. 

1^  And  what  though,  4t.1  The  sense  of  this  passage  has  been  but  imper* 
fectly  understood,  chiefly  from  inattention  to  its  scope  and  purport.  The 
Scholiast  truly  observes  that  it  is  recapitulatory.  But  that  is  not  all.  The 
purpose  h  first  to  admit  a  sort  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians; and  then,  as  a  set-off,  to  claim  some  ground  of  advantage  over 
them.  The  former  part  of  this  purpose  is  attained  in  the  sentence  Kairoi 
-^  Kivdwtiuv ;  and  the  latter  in  the  remainins  words  of  the  sentence, 
where  the  difficulty  centers  in  wiptyiyvtrai,  which  has  been  quite  misun- 
derstood by  the  commentators.  There  is  an  ellipsis  in  rovro  for  Kard 
rovTo ;  and  inpiy.  has  an  inmersonal  sense.  The  sense  '*  to  be  superior  to," 
b  one  frequently  found  in  Thucyd.  and  the  best  writers. 

13  Relaxation,]  The  pa^fiitf  here,  and  the  dvuukvioQ  duxtrtofievoi  a  little 
before,  are  to  be  taken,  by  a  common  figure,  for  what  the  Lacedaemonians 
called  such,  rather  than  what  really  existed. 

>4  Groati  not,  4^c,]  Our  language  is  too  ill  provided  with  compound 
verbs  to  admit  of  its  expressing  the  close  brevity  of  TrpoKdfivftv,  though 
the  point  of  the  sentence,  which  depends  upon  it,  is  thereby  injured.  There 
is  great  address  and  taste  shown  in  the  use  of  the  term  aXyiivoTe ;  for  toils 
and  perils  are  thus  admitted  to  be  grievous  by  the  Athenians,  though  the 
stoical  pride  of  the  Spartans  would  not  allow  them  to  be  accounted  such. 
It  is  strange  that^the  commentators  should  not  have  noticed  any  one  of 
the  manv  imitations  of  this  passage,  to  be  found  in  the  classical  writers. 
The  follovring  are  only  part  of  what  have  occurred  to  me  in  my  own 
reading.  Hefiodor.  2,  70,  12.  tag  dv  rotf  /«XXov<«v  dXyuvoX^  fiti  irpoKafi-' 
voXtu  Liban.  Orat.  16.  D.  rUtv  fi(\k6vTutv  dXycivwv  fwynia,  Dio.  Cass. 
521,  46.  rw  ttiXXovrt  irpoKafivovreC'  Arrian,  5,  26,  irpoicafivdv  ralg  yviSt^aiQ, 
JElian,  V.  H.  14,  6.  gives  the  following  diet  of  Aristippus,  uriTt  toiq  wap^ 
(X^oveiv  iiruedfiveiv,  fiiirt  riuv  Iniovruv  vpoKdfiVHv,  Plutarch  Mar.  37.  m. 
iiSfuvo^  fiij  wpoairoKOfAvav  rijc  riktvralac  iXfri^og.  Dexippus  ap.  Corp. 
Hist.  Byz.  p.  11.  D.  /col  trpOKafibv  iv  rtf  dil  /liox^ftv  droXfi^Ttpov  terau 
Hence  we  may  perceive  the  true  aature  and  sense  of  a  much-  controverted 
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XL.  •*  In  these  respects,  then,  is  our  city  wwthy  of  admira* 
tion^,  and  in  others  also.  For  we  study  elegance  combined 
with  frugality,  and  cultivate  philosophy  without  efifeminacy.^ 


passage  of  ^chyl.  Eum.  78.  ^'Ofnag  ik  ^evye,  ftiiSk  fuzX^oJcdc  ykyy,  koI  fii^ 
irp6icafAV£  rSvdt  fiovKoXovfuvog  v6vov,  where  the  sense  of  fiinuuiXov/itvoc  can 
alone  be  seen  by  using  the  glos^  of  Hesych.  /3ov«eoX^(ro/i€v.  ft6pifivfi<rofuv4 
And,  indeed,  this  whole  passage  may  bring  to  mind  the  maxim  of  heavenly 
wisdom  at  St.  Matth.  6,  34.  fit)  utpifivi^aTi  iIq  t^iv  avpiov.  It  is  possible 
that  Pericles  (or  Thucyd.)  had  m  mind  a  fine  passage  in  jEschyl.  Agam. 
24J.  r6  fuXXov  ^  Ettci  oif  yivotr  Av  XvtriQ  (efiugium)  9rpoxa(f>«rw.  i<rov  di  rf 
irpovrkytiv,    Gail  here  cites  fi-om  Racine: 

Tant  de  prudence  entraine  trop  de  soin : 
Je  ne  sals  pas  pr^voir  les  malheurs  de  si  loin. 

I  Worthy  of  admiration.]  There  is  no  cit^  which  has  been  the  theme  of 
such  universal  admiration,  bry  the  most  distmgnished  writers  of  every  age, 
as  Athens.  The  passage  of  Cicero,  in  his  Orat.  de  Flacco,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  being  here  adduced.  I  will  onlv  observe,  that  it  seems  to 
have  been  founded  upon  Lucretius :  **  Primse  frugiferos  foetos  mortalibut 
at^s  dediderunt  quondam  prssdaro  nomine  Athens.  Et  recreaverunt 
vitam,  legesque  rogarunt.  Et  primse  dediderunt  solatia  dulcia  vitae."  There 
are  many  passages  to  the  same  effect  in  the  tragedians ;  but  the  one  of  most 
finished  elegance  is  that  of  Sophocles,  (Ed.  Col.  668^719.;  though,  per- 
haps, it  yields  in  simple  grandeur  of  expression  to  that  of  the  seventh 
Pythian  ode  of  Hndar,  commencing  with  KdXKKrrov  al  fAeyctkoirSXug  'Ararat 
irpooifiiov.  How  strong  and  general  was  this  feelins  or  admiration,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  witty  turn  of  Lysippus  ap.  Dicsearch.  p.  10.  K  /i!) 
rt^a<yai  tAq  'AJ^ijvac  <rreX«xoc  ^h  ^  ^*  r«^«a<rai,  ftj}  Ti^ptvtrai  ^,  hvoq,'  E/ 
^  eifaptrrrwp  dirorpix^Vf  Kav^nXtov,  Nor  was  this  confined  to  words ;  for 
it  appears  fix>m  Isocr.  Panegyr.  59  and  60.  that  very  many  cities  used  to 
send  annually  to  Athens  the  first  fruits  of  their  harvest,  in  remembrance 
of  the  obligation  which  they  were  under  to  their  ancestors,  the  intro- 
ducers of  agriculture. 

«  We  study  elegance,  ^c]  The  orator  here  preoccupies  and  refiites  a 
common  opmion  respecting  the  Athenians,  that  they  were  given  up  to 
luxury  and  sloth,  dignified  by  the  name  of  literary  leisure.  (For,  as  we  find 
fipom  the  Scholiast,  they  used  to  object :  tt/  (fnXoKaXi^  r6  dciarov  iirerau  rf 
Sk  ^iXomx^g,  rb  fidXoKbv  ical  Avtifiivov.)  He  grants  that  they  are  fond  of 
the  elegant,  but  it  is  when  combined  with  frugality.  And  the  same  of  phi* 
losophy. 

By  philosophy  Emesti,  Moras,  and  Ruhnken.,  referred  to  by  Gottleb., 
understand  the  humaniores  Rtcra,  what  we  call  the  belles4etlres.  But, 
surely,  philosophical  studies,  properly  so  called,  cannot  be  excluded.  In- 
deed, as  0(XoicaXov/iev  precedes,  we  may  suppose  that  0(Xo<ro0oi;/i€v  has  re- 
ference to  the  more  substantial  branches  of  human  knowledge,  as  natural 
philosophy,  ethics,  mathematics,  eloquence,  ftc.  cultivated  by  Athenagoras, 
Socrates,  and  Pindar ;  in  0iXoicaXoi;/icv,  the  lighter  and  more  ele^nt,  as 
poetry,  painting,  statuary,  and  music ;  though  it  ma^  also  extend  to  whatever 
constitutes  elegance  in  general.  As  highly  illustrative  of  this,  Goeller  refers 
to  two  passages  of  Demosth.  Olynth.  2.  p.  35.,  and  Isocr.  p.  265.  Lang.  I 
would  add,  that  hence  may  be  understood  Eurip.  Med.  815.  (of  Athens) 
ry  tro^Uf.  vaokipovQ  wk/iirtiv  ipwrcic,  iravroXaQ  iptrJQ  Kwipyovg,  The  present 
passive  is  also  imitated  by  Aristid.  Paneg.  Smym.  1, 407.  A.^  whose  words 
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Riches  we  employ  at  opportunities  for  acdon^,  rather  than  as 
a  subject  of  wordy  boast^   To  confess  poverty  with  us  brings 


I  shall  cite  in  order  to  emend :  fUa  ^i)  x£Ktc  a^^  /urpuitTdrfi,  Z<roi  rd  iirl 
paffTuvfiQ  Tbv  (iiov  havv<rai  wpoeiXovrOy  cat  '6<roi  ^CKoao^v  itZfiKutQ  d|<ov<nv« 
For  &^\wq  I  would  read  lUiikiOQ. 

3  defies  we  employ,  4rc>]  We  are  here  encountered  with  some  diffi* 
culty,  arising  out  of  variety  of  reading;  and,  as  dependent  thereon, 
diversity  of  interpretation.  Without  entering  into  the  minutiae  of  verbal 
criticism,  it  may  be  sufficient  for  me  to  observe,  that  the  reading,  edited 
by  Bekker  and  6oelIer,  is  the  veiy  some  which  I  had  myself,  after  Io«g  and 
laborious  investigation,  many  years  ago  determined  to  be  the  true  one. 
The  reading,  irXovrr^,  is  supported  alike  by  the  weight  of  MS.  testimony, 
and  by  the  apodosis  rt  —  koI;  as  also  is  Ipyov  catp^,  by  a  kindred  phrase 
infra,  to  which  may  be  added,  imitations  of  the  passage  in  Liban.  Epist. 
165.,  and  Philostr.  Epist.  159.  oo^iav  Ivi  f^ajpov  rtHv  ipy(ttv  Ix'^vtra,  Liban. 
Orat.  p.  75.  tov  Kaipov  t&v  (pyn^v  tiKovTo^,  This  is  sufficient  to  defend  the 
construction  both  afimnst  Gottleb.  and  Bened.,  who  join  irXovr^*  ipyovp 
and  against  Hack,  wno  construes :  xp^i'^^  vXovrtft  kv  luupif  ftaXkov  Ipyov 
^  \6yov  co/iir^.  which  does  great  violence  to  the  sentence.  With  the 
ipyov  Kotptp  I  would  also  compare  iEscbyl.  Choeph.  813.  Blomf.  <r^  6k 
bap<rSfv  ^rav  i^sy  M^o^  cpyoiv.  where,  did  the  metre  permit,  one  might 
conjecture  Kaip6c.  But,  mdeed,  the  present  term  is  appropriate  in  an- 
other point  of  view.  As  to  the  construction  adopted  bv  some  who,  aa 
Goeller  remarks,  join  irXovr^  ^pyov,  comparing  Plato  Euth.  13.  oofiae 
vXovTov,  to  which  Euseb.  opposes  trtviav  and  diropiav  ao^ioc,  and  St.. 
Paul  vXavTov  r^c  xP^^^^VfOQ  t  those  are  phrases  of  quite  another  nature 
(see  my  note  on  Rom.  2,  4.) ;  and  the  connection  in  the  above  imitations 
sufficiently  establishes  the  construction  and  explanation  which  I  have 
adopted,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  both  of  the  SchoL,  and  of  the  best 
recent  commentators,  among  whom  Bauer  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
who  took  a  right  view  of  this  passage,  and  saw  that  Koumit  \6yov  is  for  c^ 
Xoyov  KOfiirov;  though  Hobbes  was  not  far  from  perceiving  the  tnith.  It 
is  justly  observed,  by  Goeller,  that  with  vX/ovrift  a  new  subject  b  intro> 
duced. 

With  respect  to  the  version  of  Smith,  and  others,  **  our  riches,"  &C., 
vXovTtft  does  not  signify  our  riches,  but  riches  m  general;  for  the  orator  i& 
not  considering  the  use  and  abuse  of  riches ;  and,  therefore,  the  idea  of 
beneficence  has  no  place  here.  Neither  is  it  easy  to  see  how  riches  can  be 
used  '*  in  the  vanity  of  discourse."  The  truth  is,  xP'^V^^  is  emphaticalf 
q.  d.  we  toe  them,  as  opportunity  serves ;  we  do  not  let  them  rust  in  our 
chests,  nor  do  we  mak6  them  the  subject  of  boasting,  namely,  that  we 
can  degpite  their  uteJ*  So  the  Apostle,  at  1  Cor.  7, 31.,  Kcd  oi  % pw fici/ot  rtp 
K6<rfjut>  Tovrtfif  dtc  ftj)  Karaxpiiiiuvoi,  The  orator  and  the  Apostle  equally 
permit,  nay  enjoin,  the  use  of  riches ;  and  equally  object  to  the  abuse> 
though  they  ditfer  in  principle.  In  ethics  the  Kaipbq  tpyov,  which  forbids 
excess,  circumscribes  tne  use ;  but  in  Christian  theology  that  abuse  is  ex- 
tendi to  the  excessive  trusting  in  them,  and  giving  up  our  hearts  to  them» 
as  means  for  happiness  independent  on  the  great  Giver  of  all  good  things. 

4  Wordjf  boast.]  Or,  boast  of  words.  But  the  genitive  of  the  sub- 
stantive may  here,  as  often,  be  taken  for  an  adjective ;  an  idiom  which  has 
been  rashly  numbered  among  Hebraisms.  Witn  the  phrase  of  the  original 
I  would  compare  Plutarch  Mar.  9.  s.  f.  \6yiav  Kdittrifi  tttrpwv  dii  ^povrnutro^ 
uiyi^oc.  Menand.  ap,  Corp.  Hist.  Byz.  173.  ptipdTwv  k6ii-k^  xph^foff^au 
Herod.  7,  103, 15.  opa  fit)  /idrqv  Kop^mc  6  X<5yof  otVof.    So  Eunp.  SuppL 
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no  disgrace^ ;  not  to  endeavour  to  escape  it  by  exertion,  were 
disgrace  indeed.<^  There  exists,  moreover,  in  the  same  per- 
sons an  attention  both  to  their  domestic  concerns,  and  to 
public  afiairs^;  and  even  among  such  others  as  are  engaged 


126.  K6fAvoc  fi^Tfiv,  Soph.  Antig.  yXw<r<ri;c  leSfiwovi.  Pind.  Nem.  9,  16. 
iwkiav  KavxdCf  boasts  of  words,  i.  e.  boastful  words.  Hence  also  may  be 
emended  a  corrupt  passage  of  Dio  Cass.  858,  41.,  imitated  from  the  pre- 
sent, and  where  the  words  need  not  the  violent  alterations  proposecl  by 
Leunclaveand  Oddey.    For  kSuitov — X<Jy«v  read  there  ic<$/*?rv  \6yov, 

5  To  con/egg  poverty,  4"^.]  This  is  imitated  by  Lucian,  I,  53,  41.  Sn  H 
oifK  auTxvvoirrcu  ntvlav  dfAoXoyovtn'tc- 

*  Dugrace,  indeedJ]  Such  is  the  true  sense  of  alo^cov,  which  has  no 
comparative  force,  nor  even  a  high  degree  of  the  positive,  but  is  (as  Hack 
observes)  for  fioKKov  altxp6v,  Tne  point  here  rests  on  the  «pyv,  by  action, 
i.  e.  by  active  exertion.  Which  will  bring  to  mind  the  words  of  Horace 
Epist.  I,  1,  45.  Impiger  extremos  curris  mercator  ad  Indos,  Per  mare  pau- 
periem  fu^iens,  per  sax^jier  ignes. 

7  There  exists,  S^c]  Tnis  is,  I  conceive,  as  before,  said  by  way  of  con- 
trast with  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  attended,  indeed,  a  few  of  them  to 
political  as  well  as  to  military  a^rs,  but  to  the  neglect  of  private  and 
ordinary  business;  for  the  most  part  letting  \Jtie\T  glebes  to  the  lower  orders 
of  the  commonwealth,  or  cultivating  them  by  bailiffs  and  slaves.  The 
attention  equally  to  great  and  to  small  things,  which  characterised  the 
Athenians,  arose  from  their  active  genius  and  quick  versatility.  And  here 
I  cannot  but  cite  the  apposite  words  of  Lysias :  ov  fi6vov  t&v  Idiiav,  aXXd 
Kai  T&v  KOivuiv  k^ovKiTO  iirifAtXtiir^au 

One  thing,  however,  is  strange,  that  the  Schol.  explains  the  roXc  alroiQ 
(the  same  persons^  as  denoting  **  the  artizans,  agricultural  labourers,  hunts- 
men, and  other  handicraftsmen.'*  But  in  what  sense,  however  remote, 
such  persons  could  be  said  to  attend  to  public  affairs,  I  cannot  discern. 
The  persons  here  meant  seem  not  properly  speaking  private  persons  (and 
certamly  not  handicraftsmen  or  labourers),  but  ptAlie  ones;  i.e.  those 
whose  situation  in  life  enabled  them  to  take  part  in  public  affiurs  in  the 
iKKktjaia,  if  not  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  senate,  or  an  office  in  the  state. 
I  suspect  that  the  words  in  question  are  meant  to  be  opposed  to  the  ex- 

Eression  iripotq  vpdc  tpya  rirpafifiivoii  just  after.  And  thus  we  not  only 
ave  a  most  correct  explanation  of  those  words,  but  are  enabled  to  see  the 
force  of  iripotc,  which  has  perplexed  the  interpreters  more  than  they  will 
confess.  Hence  it  is  generally  omitted;  and  the  learned  Mr.  E.  H. 
Barker  thinks  it  so  inexplicable  that  he  proposes  in  roic.  But  the  conjec- 
ture, however  ingenious,  is  unauthorisea  and  unnecessary,  since  the  irkpoic 
is  only  intended  to  point  out  that  the  persons  in  question  were  of  another 
class.  Of  riTp,  the  sense  is  **  intent  upon.'*  With  respect  to  the  ipya, 
that  term  properly,  indeed,  and  generally,  denotes  agnctUtural  labour;  yet 
Heins.  in  his  Introduction  to  Hesiod,  shows  that  it  may  also  apply  to 
navigation.  And  that  it  may  be  applied  to  handicraft  labour  is  asserted  by 
Hesych.  in  hya. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  orator  ascribes  to  these  last,  not  an  atten- 
tion to  state  af&irs,  but  a  competent  knowledge  of  politics,  and  what  con- 
cerns the  good  of  their  country ;  competent,  of  course  he  means,  for  their 
situations  and  their  purposes.  (So  that  Gail  has  utterly  misrepresented 
the  sense  bv  rendering,  C'est  ici  qu'on  voit  —  le  dtoyen  laborieux  juxer  det 
int^rdts  publics,  avec  autant  de  sagacity  qu*il  ex^ute  avec  adresse  Tea  tra 
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in  agricultural  occupations  or  handicraft  labour,  there  is  found 
a  tolerable  portion  of  political  knowledge.  |^e  are  the  only 
people  who  account  him  that  takes  no  share  ®  in  pcJitics,  not 
as  an  iniermeddler  in  nothings  but  one  who  is  goodfornothing.^ 

vaux  n^cessaires  \  sa  subsistance.)  Any  thing  more  than  that  could  not  be 
expected.  Though  there  is  reason  to  think  that  those  who  misrepresented 
the  Athenian  democracy,  made  it  out  to  be  an  oclocrcay^  or  mob  govern- 
ment. So  Eurip.  Sup.  41 7—422.  puts  into  the  mouth  of  a  Theban  herald 
(and,  of  course,  an  aristocrat)  some  animadversions  which  are  exceedingly 
illustrative  of  the  present  passage ;  *AAXwf  re,  ttwc  hv  /*i)  Stop^tvutv  \6yovc, 
*Op^&g  SvvaiT  &v  dijfiog  ti^vviiv  irokiv ;  'O  ydip  xp6voi  fic^rimv  dvri  rov 
rdxovg  Kptitrffut  SiduMTi'  yt]ir6voQ  ^  dvi)p  'jrktn^g,  Ei  gai  Trivotro,  K^fia^ijQ  ipyuv 
{JjTO,  Ovjc  &v  dvvaiTo  wpbg  rd  Koiv  dTroOJktriiv,  where  the  words  d  koi  iriv" 
oiTo  signify  ^  should  ne  chance  to  be  poor.*'  But  the  above  passage 
plainly  refers  to  taking  part  in  the  government,  which  such  classes  would, 
from  the  causes  here  suggested.  Otherwise,  as  was  before  hinted  at  c.  58., 
poverty  alone  would  not  be  sufficient  ground  of  rejection,  since  in  such 
respects  all  were  treated  upon  an  equality.  So  Eunp.  Suppl.  after  advert- 
ing to  the  holding  office  annually  and  in  turn,  says,  v.  407.  ovxi  rtp  wXavrtft 
SiSoi>c  T6  TrXiioToVf  dXXd  vw  Triviyc  tx**'*'  «<^ov«  As  to  the  speaking  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  that  was  permitted  even  to  mechanics.  So  Plato 
Protag.  p.  1 1 5.  wf  fiev  dicoTiag  dirod^xovrai  ol  (roi  iroXirai  Kai  vaXWwc  Koi 
(TKVTOTOfwv  avfi€ov\tvovToc  rd  iroXiriKd,  —~  diro^tSuKrai  <rou  Plato  him- 
self, however,  seems  not  to  have  approved  of  this,  since  at  T.  3, 190. 
he  says  that  in  his  Republic  there  is  no  double  employment ;  a  shoe- 
maker is  a  shoemaker,  and  not  a  patriot  besides,  &c  &c.  Aristoph. 
takes  great  delicht  in  ridiculing  this  occasional  jumble  of  discordant  cha- 
racters ;  and  also  represents  the  agriculturists  as  totally  absorbed  in  the 
lowest  occupations  of  husbandry  ;  ex.  gr.  Lysist,  1 174^  Eq.  295.  Vesp.  263. 
where  see  tne  Schol.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  ultra-aristocrats 
used  to  speak  of  the  people  at  large  in  much  the  same  contemptuous  man- 
ner as  that  used  by  the  Pharisees,  John  7,  49.  aXX'  6  oxXog  b^roc  6  ftt) 
yiviaamav  rbv  vSfiov,  iiriKardparoi  H<n,  of  which  the  sense  is  :  "  This  mob 
-—are  a  parcel  o(/otv  wretches/^* 

■  Takes  no  share.]  i.  e.  a  share  or  part,  according  to  his  condition  in  life ; 
whether  that  part  were  the  iwifttXtioy  or  attention  to  and  management 
of  state  afiairs,  or  the  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  interests  of  his 
countnr. 

9  ifoi  as  an  iniermeddler,  ^c]  I  here  endeavoured  to  represent  the 
witty  turn  of  the  original ;  though  in  such  cases  all  translation  must  be 
inadequate,  not  only  because  an  ejtact  correspondence  of  terms  is  neces- 
sary, but  because  it  is  essential  to  the  point  that  the  two  antithetical  words 
be  expressed  in  two  others. 

The  dirpay.  denotes  a  good  easy  man  who,  like  the  knife-grinder  of  the 
Antijacobin,  "  never  loves  to  mecfdie  with  politics."  The  oitx  —  dWd  sig- 
nify n<m  tarn  —  quam.  There  is  a  similar  turn  in  Eurip.  Med.  300.  Pors. 
Sicaiocffi  fiiv  ydp  KOivd  Trpoff^piav  tro^d,  Ao^tig  dxp^iOQ  Koif  (fotpbg  iri^vickvcu, 
also  in  Lycurg.  C.  Leoc.  p.  148,  ll.  rbv  vtrhp  rwv  KoiyAv  dir^x^avdfiivov  oit 
0«X.69roXcv,  (iXXd  fiXoirpdyfiova  doKiiv  tlvau 

The  dxpilov  Gottleb.  compares  with  the  Germ,  der  Tan^enichts.  And 
so  our  good-for-noihing.  It  was  absurd  in  Abresch  to  explain  it  in/iabilem 
nuUtus,  Still  less  can  I  i^ee  with  some  commentators  in  explaining  it 
pemiciosus.  The  Scotch  have  the  similar  expressions,  a  neer  da  wed,  a 
neer  da  good,    *Axpiiog  has  the  same  sense  here  as  at  Hesiod.  0pp.  295. 
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We  are,  too,  persons  who^^  examine  aright,  or,  at  least,  fully 
revolve  in  mind  our  measures :  not  thinking  that  words  are 
any  hindrance  to  deeds,  but  that  the  hindrance  rather  consists 
in  the  not  being  informed  by  words  previously  to  setting  about 
in  deed^^  what  is  to  be  done.  For  we  possess  this  point  of 
superiority  over  others,  that  we  exercise  a  bold  promptitude 
in  the  execution  of  what  we  undertake,  and  yet  a  cautions 
prudence  in  taking  forethought  ^^ :  whereas  with  others,  it  is 
ignorance  ^^  alone  that  makes  them  daring,  while  reflection 


10  We  are  person*  who,  4rc^]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  intended ;  and 
thb  may  be  found  in  the  reading  of  five  good  MSS.  o2  avroi.  We  may 
compare  the  Latin  idetn  in  lidemque,  &c.  An  idiom  which  seems  to  have 
been  resorted  to,  to  avoid  an  unpleasant  repetition  of  the  pronoun.  Id 
this  very  sense  ol  aifroi  occurs  a  little  further  on.  The  editors  and  com- 
mentators, however,  seem  agreed  that  the  true  reading  is  airroi,  and  the 
sense  not  ipsi;  q.  d.  "  we  use  our  own  judgment."  And  in  this  view  the 
Schol.  Cassel  appeals  to  Hesiod.  Opp.  295.  And  Goeller  renders  the  whole 
sentence  thus  :  "  aut  ipsi  judicamus,  aut  post  aliorum  judicia  rectam  de 
rebus  senten tiara  concipimus."  But  this  is  manifestly  torturing  the  sen- 
tence ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  iv^vfiovfie^a  can  denote  to  entertain  an 
opinion  at  the  suggestion  of  others.  Kpivo^uv  and  Iv^fiovfu^a  must  have 
their  usual  sense.  But  if  so,  the  signification  ascribed  to  aifroi  will  most 
offensively  overload  the  sentence.  Upon  the  whole,  I  see  nothing  doubt- 
fiil,  nor  indeed  difficult,  about  the  words.  Ol  aifroi  has  the  sense  udemque^ 
and  is  used  by  way  of  modesty.  To  the  same  cause  I  would  refer  the  use 
of  lv^vfju){ffu^a  after  KpivofiiVy  which  term  is  to  be  taken  in  its  primitive 
sense  to  nfty  examine  (from  icpiw,  whence  rpiW,  a  sieve).  Thus  it  is  a  far 
stronger  one  than  Iv^utiff^ai^  which  only  simplifies  to  pass  through  the 
mind,  revolve  in  mind.  Thus  the  sense  is :  "  We  sifl,  examine,  and  weigh 
well  (or,  at  least,  properly  revolve  in  mind)  what  we  undertake.*'  On 
the  sentiment  the  commentators  refer  to  Sallust  Cat.  1.  and  Herod.  7, 49. 
Other  passages  may  be  found  in  Gruter's  Fax.  Grit.  1. 1.  p.  419. 

1  >  In  deed.]  i.  e.  heartily,  in  good  earnest. 

'^  IVe  exercisCf^rc]  Goeller  compares  Sallust  Jug.  7.  "  Et  prselio  stre- 
nuus  erat,  et  bonus  consilio,  quorum  alterum  ex  providently  timorem,  alte- 
rum  ex  audacid  temeritatem  adferre  plerumque  solet.'* 

>3  Ignorarice.]  Namely,  of  their  danger.  The  5  is  well  rendered  by 
Hobbes  whereas  ;  hj  which  all  the  difficulty  raised  by  the  commentators 
vanishes.    Of  this  little  known  signification  I  subjoin  the  following  exam- 

Pies.  Thucyd.  3,  13.  5  r<  toIq  aXXot^,  &c.  which  is  a  kindred  passage, 
lutarch  Sert.  1 1.  Others  I  shall  adduce  in  my  edition.  I  will  only  here 
observe,  that  the  passage  is  imitated  by  Frocop.  256,  38.  ifivHpia  yAp 
XoyitTfibv  ^pov<ra,  ^paavvetr^at  fjKurra  tiut^iv,  and  556,29.  dvavdpla  yAp  kU" 
rai^povTi^eXoa,  iiri  iraftptitriav  iXayirai  fitil^ia'  iirti  rtfi  vpoUvai  rb  hpairoQ, 
doKvov;  Dion  vs.  Hal.  275,35.  Dio  Cass.  p.  22, 31.  rtf  ftiv  okvov  rtf  Sk  ^dp^ 
<T0Q  ifATTOuiv ;  Liban.  Orat.  p.  1 57.  A.  troif  IloXt^^^/toc,  \oyuTfi6c  okvov  oifK  ixn  i 
Theoph.  Sim.  48.  C  Hence  may  be  understood  the  pithy  remark  of 
.^Eschyl.  Suppl.  514.  ^{fXa^aiy  /ti)  ^paaog  riKy  ((foGov,  The  passage  of  Pro- 
cop.,  I  find^nas  been  preoccupied  by  Hemstcrh.  on  Lucian,  1. 1,26.  seqq. 
(where  there  is  reference  to  Tnucvd.)  8n  t)  dfui^ia  fdv  ^pawc,  6Kvtipoi>c  ?* 
rb  XtXoyuTftkvov  Antpyd^erai     Other  imitations  are  collected  by  Goeller 
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makes  them  dastardly.  Now  surely  those  may  justly  be 
accounted  the  most  high-minded  who,  being  intimately  con- 
versant both  with  pleasures  and  dangers,  are  not,  from  love  of 
the  one,  deterred  from  ^*  facing  the  other.  In  acts  of  bene- 
ficence'*, too,  we  differ  widely'®  from  most  other  natibns;  for 
we  gain  our  friends  not  by  receiving  benefits,  but  by  con- 
ferring obligations.'^  Now  he  who  does  the  favour,  is  the 
steadier  and  surer  friend,  and  that  in  order  that  he  may  pre- 

from  Synes.  Epist.79  and  153.  Plin.  Epist.  4,7,5.  Gail  here  appositely 
cites  the  verse  of  Pope, 

''  Too  rash  for  thought ;  for  action  too  refined." 

»*  Deterred  from,]  This  exactly  answers  to  the  Avorpftrofuvoi  U  of  the 
original.    The  syntax  is  rare. 

»*  Beneficence,]  Notwithstanding  what  Steph.  says,  such  is  the  true 
sense  of  &piTi)v,  No  example  is  adduced  by  the  commentators;  there- 
fore the  following  will  be  acceptable :  —  Thucyd.  251.  and  4,  81.  £urip. 
Suppl.  1065.  And  225.  where  the  Schol.  explains  the  term  by  0tXav- 
^pmirla,  Liban.  Or.  827.  x**^**'  yvvatKbq  tig  Uptrriv.  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  59, 
5.  Joseph.  825,  12.  Plato  Menone,  p.  545.  xpwiiov  dk  gal  dpyvptov  nopU 
Zi(f^ai  apiTTi  Itrriv^  tag  ^fj<ri  MkviMtv. 

'*  IH^er  widely^  ^vavrtw/te&a.]  Such,  at  least,  is  the  reading  of  all 
the  copies;  though  (as  the  commentators  remark)  Hesych.  read  ijvTuafitda, 
whose  words  are:  BovicvSidrjc  Sk  ijvruafii^a  M  rtf  IvavTuofu^a,  whence 
Reisig  thinks  that  Thucydides  wrote  av  i/ivruafu^a,  and  even  denies  the 
correctness  of  r/vavruofie^a.  But  that  seems  an  erroneous  view  of  the 
subject.  There  is  no  just  reason  even  to  ouettion  the  grammatical  cor- 
rectness of  rjvavTibtjxi^a  (see  Buttman  and  Matth.  Gr.  ur.) ;  and  in  the 
use  of  the  perfect,  m  the  above  sense,  there  is  nothing  to  stumble  at.  Yet 
it  is  possible  that  we  have  not  the  true  reading,  Hesych.  plainly  read 
^vriwfAi^a,  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  so  wrote  Thucydides.  The 
verb  difTiov(T^ai  for  Ivavrtovtr^ai  is  very  fre<juently  used  by  Herodotus,  many 
of  whose  words  Thucyd.  adopts ;  the  Ionic  and  the  old  Attic  being  nearly 
allied.  So  tfVTiw^ftvav,  8,  110.,  and  dm-uo^iivatf  4,  126.  Indeed,  the  use 
of  dvriovff^ai  is  not  confined  to  Ionic  writers.  Thus,  it  occurs  in  iEschyl. 
Suppl.  401.  Schutz.  Tig  av  rdifj^  AvTua^vai  dtKei,  It  is  also  used  by  ApoU. 
Rhod.,  Aratus,  and  others.  Goeller,  indeed,  would  read  avruofn^a, 
which  would  thus  be  a  present  tense  from  dvridofiai^  a  word  used  by  Homer 
and  Ap.  Rhod.,  but  never,  I  think,  by  any  Attic  writer.  And  as  for  this 
reading,  there  would  be  not  even  the  authority  of  Hesych. ;  it  must  surely 
be  rejected. 

'7  Gain  ourfriendi,  cjc]  Ev  vdaxuv  and  fiJ  iroulv  (or  ^p^v^  as  here, 
and  oden,  in  Eurip.  and  other  old  Attic  writers)  are  frequently  used,  and 
sometimes  antithetically,  by  the  best  authors.  The  present  passage  is  had 
in  view  by  Liban.  Epist.  550.  (though  Wolf  there  declares  tnat  he  could 
not  find  the  passage.)  As  an  apt  illustration  o^  what  our  orator  says,  that 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  Athenians  rd  Ig  dptriiv  dvriovc^ai  rolg  ttoXXoic,  I 
would  observe,  that  Anstot.  Eth.  p.  406.  says,  th  irdax^iv  ol  iroXKoi  ^ovXov- 
rot,  t6  Si  tv  TToulv  ^ivyovaif  u>g  aXvairtXtg,  And  he  adds,  that  the  latter  is 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  virtue,  rijg  dptTijg,  Aristid.,  too,  Panath.  1, 
S52.  says,  of  the  Athenians :  tl  irouiv  ohx  c^  irdtrx^w  itt^vKOTag, 
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serve  the  returns  of  obligation  due  from  him  on  whom  he 
bestowed  the  kindness.^®  Whereas  he  who  owes  the  obli- 
gation, is  more  sluggish  ^^  in  his  feelings  of  friendship ;  know- 
ing that  whatever  kindness  he  returns  will  not  be  esteemed  a 


With  the  KTtiffK^a  Tot}g  tpiXovg  I  would  compare  Soph.  Antig.  190.  roi^c 
^iXovg  woiovfit^a.  In  either  passage  the  article  may  be  said  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  pronoun  possessive ;  or,  we  may  render,  ^  the  friends  whom  we 
gain,  we  gam,"  &c. 

»*  Now  he  who  does  the  favour^  Sfc^  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  true  sense  of 
the  passage,  which  has  been  stransely  misunderstV>od  by  some  commen- 
tators. Wakefield,  Bekker,  and  Hack,  take  the  pt€ai6repoc  to  signify, 
**  more  sure  of  good- will."  But  that  sense  is  at  variance  both  with  the 
words  and  the  context.  Smith  totally  wanders  from  the  sense  by  ren- 
dering, "  has  the  advantage  over.*'  The  signification  I  have  assigned,  is 
that  m  which  the  word  is  constantly  used.  And  its  force  has  been  seen  by 
Gottleb.  and  Goeller,  who  have  aptly  adverted  to  Aristot.  Eth.  9,  7.  It  is 
more  than  fifteen  years  ago  since  I  first  discerned  the  true  sense  of  our  author, 
and  made  use  of  the  passage  of  Aristotle,  cited  by  Gottleb.,  or  rather  the 
whole  chapter,  out  of  which  Gottleb.  has  not  adduced  the  most  apposite 
illustrations.  The  philosopher  is  there  enquiring  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  ev  voirjaavTec  are  better  inclined  (i.  e.  steadier  friends)  towards  the 
Toiig  tH  TTo^ovrag  than  theif  are  to  them.  And  he  proposes  the  following 
as  the  reason  commonly  assigned :  Sn  o\  fikv  6<piiXov(n,  rote  dk  d^eCkerai. 
Ka^diTip  oLv  M  rdv  Savtiuw,  oi  fikv  c^eiXovrec  (iovXovTai  fii^  tlvai  olg  dptim 
XovaiVf  ol  dk  daviiffavTic  xai  iirifisXovTcu  riig  rwv6^€tX<$vra>v  eu>rt}piag'  *  o\jTio  koi 
Toig  trnpyerritravTog  povXia^ai  ttvai  To{)g  iraBSvrag,  utg  KOfuovfiivovg  rdg  x&pij^ 
rag,  roXg  S'  ovk  (Ivai  ivifuKig  rb  dvrairoSovvat,  Hence  is  illustrated  Plutarch 
T.  Flam.  C,  1.  s.f.rolg  ihipytirri^iiai  dunravrbg,  &e7riptvtpykT(Ucf^vovgy  icai  irp6' 
^ftog^  oitg  KdXXi(rra  t&v  KrtjfidriMtv  roig  th  imrov^brag  vrr'  ai/rov  trtpiBTrnv  koI 
ffio^iiv.  Very  profound,  as  well  as  apposite  to  the  present  purpose,  is  the 
following  observation  of  Herodian,  2, 5, 1 5.  fuydXwv  ydp  titpyitriwv  vpov^ 
TrapxovtrHvy  rb  hdriftov  Svtrk^ueTov,  dXX!  Iv  rcdg  dfwtSaig  Kal  fiucpd  fikv  \a€ovmv 
dvTidovvai  fiiiZov  oifx  ovrtag  litfAopkg,  ufg  ti^^V"^®"  ioKiX,  ovrjvtKa  S"  &v  6 
Trp&Tog  ri  dpdffag  dya^bv^  dwirkptXifrov  Kard^tirat  x^'^>  '"^  /**)  ^^f* 
dkiav  dvTido^kv  o^x  ovru  ivvTrbpidrov^  iog  dvaMtfrov  &fia  Kai  dxdpitnov 
bvoud^irai. 

To  advert  to  one  or  two  points  of  phraseology,  at  ^0£tXo/iivi7v  we  must 
repeat  x^*^>  ^^^  i^  ^^  sense  avrixamv  (the  return  of  obligation.)  So 
Thucyd.  1,  32.  xdpiv  iKovai  /3fCaiov.  boph.  Aj.  522.  x<V*C  XJf'*'  7^  lf<mv 
Ti  TtKTovff  d(L  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  332.  Athen.  p.  240.  A.  The  complete 
phrase  occurs  in  Isocr.  Nicocl.,  and  Schol.  on  Pind.  01.  7,  1.  'Airoiwnav  is 

for  itg  ^oduKTH, 

10  Sluggish.'}  Or,  dull,  languid,  fiat.  Not  insipid,  as  Smith  renders. 
The  Schol.  explains  da^tviffrspog.  But  I  prefer  bievtjportpog,  with  Hesych. 
This  figurative  sense  of  dfi€Ki}g  is  somewhat  rare ;  but  I  have  found  it  in 
Plutarch  Cat.  Min.  c.  54.  rijg  wpo^fiiag  a.  and  C.  Gracch.  8.  a/iCX^i/ 
ti/voi^,     Liban.  Epist.  706.  Ipavrr^g  dfi€. 


*  This  may  be  exemplified  by  a  curious  anecdote  found  in  Plutarch  Eum., 
who  tells  us  that  the  lives  of  two  persons,  in  dan^r  of  being  put  to  death  by 
Eumenes,  were  saved  by  the  contrivance  of  their  friends,  who  made  them 
debtors  to  Eumenes.     Thus  be  spared  them  for  bis  own  sake. 
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favour,  but  regarded  as  a  debt^^  We,  I  repeat,  alone  fear- 
lessly venture^^  to  benefit  others,  not  from  the  narrow  calcu- 
lations of  interest,  but  in  the  confidence  of  liberality .^^ 

XLI.  "  In  short  \  I  may  affirm,  that  the  city  at  large  is 
the  instructress^  of  Greece,  and  that  individually,  each  same 
person  among  us  seems  to  possess  the  most  ready  versatility^ 


90  Will  not  be,  4rc»]  This  passage  is  imi^ited  by  Herodian,  I.  2,  ll,  14. 
X&piv  oi)K  ydevav,  o^Xi^/ia  ydp  ahrbv  dnorivuv,  dXX'  oit  Swp€av  diar€fi€tv, 
i^yU^ovro, 

<i  Fearletsly  venture^  4^c,]  There  is  a  similar  elegance  in  the  Virgih'an 
•*  Aude^  hospes,  contemnere  opes." 

«^  Not  from  the,  ^r^,]  So  Appian,  t.  2.  312,  48.  Kai  t6  dtKuiov  rl  wpirrov 
^  icaXbv  oi/K  i^itn  ftaXkov  ^  fuyaXorpvxoi^  Xoyiaficiig  opicai.  See  a  fine 
passage,  much  to  the  present  purpose,  in  Eurip.  Erecth.  frag.  I.  init. 

T^  mcTtp  does  not  signify  the  credit,  as  Smith  renders ;  but  must  be  taken 
in  the  san\e  sense  as  iriariQ  at  1,  68. 

>  In  t/tort.]  Or,  in  a  word.  Such  is  the  force  of  ^wtXwv,  which  is 
spun  out  by  Smith  into,  ''  I  shall  sum  up  what  remains  bv  only  adding." 
M.  Gail  endeavours  to  improve  on  the  original  by  the  followmg  truly  GaSic 
turn :  —  "  Achevona  par  un  dernier  coup  de  pinceau." 

"i  Inttructreti.]  Some,  as  Hobbes,  Smith,  and  Gail,  render,  school.  So 
also  Goeller,  bildungS'Schul.  And,  indeed,  Diod.  Sic.  calls  Athens  TrdvTiov 
dv^pdaiTiiw 'Koivbv  'iraSivrijptov,  And  Menedemus  ap.  Plut.  t.  2,  81.  D.  says, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  world  go  to  school  to  Athens.  But,  as  the  abstract 
is  here  for  the  concrete  (on  which  see  Matth.  Or.  429.),  and  iraihvfui  is 
often  so  used  in  the  tragedians  (as  also  Bi&v  ykvi<nv  for  Qi&v  ytwfjTopa  at 
Hom.  II.  ?.  201. \  so  I  prefer  the  former  rendering. 

Eustath.  on  Horn.  II.  /3.  p.  284.  (cited  by  Gottleb.)  says,  one  writer  calls 
Athens  the  'EWddog  fiovtrtlov;  Pindar,  the  *EXKd3oc  6p^aXfibe ;  and  Thucydi- 
des,  the  'EXXa^of  *FJ\Xdda,  But  no  such  expression  as  'EWddoe  'EXkdSa  occurs 
in  Thucyd.,  nay,  it  is  not  in  his  style.  I  am  surprised  Gottleb.  did  not  see  that 
Eustath.  must  have  written,  not  OovKvSidrjQj  but  ^atKvXidtjc,  a  writer  (i.  e. 
the  Pseudo-Phocylides)  in  whom  such  arsuti^B  are  not  unfrequent.  Other 
similar  ones  occur  chiefly  in  writers  of  a  later  age,  and  less  pure  taste.  So 
Theopompus  ap.  Athen.  254.  B.  calls  Athens  the  UpoTavilov  'EXXa^of. 
Demosth.,  in  a  somewhat  better  taste,  calls  it  the  tun,  mind,  and  sotd  of 
Greece ;  an  expression  plundered  by  Philo  Jud.  p.  886.  B.,  who  compares 
it  to  the  mind*s  eve,  the  reason.  It  is  also,  he  says,  to  it  as  the  apple  of 
an  eye ;  for  whicn  thought  he  was,  perhaps,  indebted  to  a  fine  expression 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Ps.  17,  8.,  &c,,  but  where  it  is  introduced  with 
perfect  propriety  and  exquisite  beauty);  or,  also  to  iEschyl.  Eumen.  1024. 
6nfia  yap  irdai^Q  x^ov6q  Qr}<Tii^oc.  Otiier  such  like  expressions  may  be  seen 
in  Anstid.  1,  343.  Dicaearch.  p.  lo.  Isocr.  de  Big.  §  10.  Athen.  20.  B,, 
where  Rome  is  called  an  "  epitome  of  the  world." 

'  And  that  individually^  each,  ^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  complete  and 
real  sense  of  this  doubtful  and  difiicult  passage.  The  dSfj  is  a  very  general 
term,  signifying  sorts  or  kinds  of  things ;  and,  therefore,  its  sense  must  be 
determined  from  the  context.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  M,  which  we 
may  remove  by  supposing  some  verb  of  motion  is  left  to  be  understood  after 
avT,  Trap, 
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in  adapting  himself,  and  that  not  ungracefully^,  to  the  greatest 
variety  of  circumstances  and  situations  that  diversify  human 
life.  That  all  this  is  not  a  mere  boast  of  words,  for  a  present 
purpose,  but  rather  the  actual  truths  this  very  power  of  the 
state,  unto  which,  by  these  habits  and  dispositions,  we  have 
attained,  clearly  attests ;  for  ours  is  the  only  one  of  the  states 
now  existing  which,  on  trial,  approves  itself^  greater  than  re- 
port^ ;  it  alone  occasions  neither  to  an  invading  enemy  ground 
for  chagrin  at  being  worsted  by  such^,  nor  to  a  subject  state 


The  iifTpavskutc  (which  the  commentators  pass  over),  is  a  most  expressive 
term.  But  it  does  not  signify  vcnustaie,  as  Portus  renders.  It  is  well 
explained  by  the  Scholiast  tinuvfintg.  And  so  liban.  Orat.  717.  Aristot^ 
too,  Eth.  1. 4,  8.  explains  tifrpaireXovg  by  tifrpowovg  (I  conjecture  t{f<rrp6^vQ» 
So  Suid.  iirrpdinkov.  tv<rTpoil>ov,)  and  c^civ^rovc*  It  may  be  Englished 
**  versatile f  easy  to  be  turned,*'  supple;  which  implies,  as  Gail  explains, 
**  aptitude  k  se  rev^tir  de  toutes  les  formes,'*  a  graceful  suppleness  of  cha- 
racter. So  Lex  Reg.  6  ihx^pSfQ  Kai  ivKoKtog  rpevoiitvoQ  icarA  rbv  /3u>v,  xai 
vdatiQ  avfi^opdi  IwoftiviMtv.  ^iian.  H.  A.  5,  26*  oiirtitc  dpa  i}  i^vatg  irouciXov  n 
Kai  ihTpdrriKov  iim,  Aristoph.  Vesp.  469.  ovt€  tiv  t^ov  rrp6^<nv,  Ovre  \6yov 
lirrpdiriKov,  Etym.  Mag.  682,  42.  who  explains  it  bv  M  woXKd  rptvovra 
riiv  ^lavoiav,  ft  is  strange  that  Gail  has  not  noticed  the  strong  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  Athenians,  as  here  described  by  Pericles,  and  the 
modem  French.  Even  Diodorus  saw  the  similarity  between  the  Greeks 
and  Gauls;  Juvenal,  too,  in  his  sketch,  (not  indeed  en  6^atf)of  the  Greeks, 
at  Sat.  3,  75.  seqq.  places  foremost  the  ingenium  velox,  which  is  prepared 
for  any  and  every  cnaracter :  "  Quemvis  hominem,  secum  adtulit  ad  nos : 
Grammaticus,  rhetor,  geometres,  pictor,  aliptes,  Augur,  schoenobates, 
medicus,  magus :  omnia  novit.  Grseculus  esuriens  in  coelum,  jusseris,  ibit." 
These  various  traits  of  the  Greeks,  Johnson,  dexterously  and  complacently, 
(for  he  bore  no  good  will  to  them)  transfers  to  the  French.  * 

4  Not  ungracefully.]  Gottleb.  well  illustrates  this  from  the  Horatian 
**  Omnis  Anstippum  decuit  color,  et  status  et  res."  Perhaps  Horace  had 
this  very  passage  in  mind. 

^  Actual  truth.]  Literally,  a  tnith  of  facts.  The  genitive  substantive  is 
for  an  adjective. 

0  On  trial,  approves  itself,  ^c]  Turns  out  on  trial.  Literally,  comes  to 
the  proof.    So  7.  21.    uvai  ig  wi7pav.    See  Abresch. 

7  Greater  than  report.]  i.  e.  than  report  had  represented  it ;  or,  in  the 
words  of  Gail,  "  sup^rieure  h  sa  renomm^.*' 

•  Being  uforsted  by  such,  i^c]  i.  e.  by  persons  unworthy  of  victory ;  or, 
when  he  reflects  by  whom,  &c.     0\og  signifies  qualis,  quantus ;  and  this 


*  It  is  strange  the  critics  have  not  noticed  the  miserable  failure  in  the  y 
^  All  sciences  a  fasting  Monsieur  knows ; 
And  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  he  goes  !  *' 
To  go  to  hell  can  here  have  no  meaning ;  whereas  the  original,  **  in  coelum,  jus- 
•eris,  ibit,"  has  much  ;  caelum  ire  being,  I  apprehend,  like  the  '*  coelum  petere  " 
of  Hot.  Carm.  1 ,  3,  38.,  a  prorerbial  phrase  to  express  attempting  an  impossl. 
Mlity.     There  was  nothing,  it  seems,  the   Greeks  would  not  undertake.      It 
might  be  rendered,  "  And  bid  him  mount  the  clouds,  the  clouds  he  tries." 
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aught  of  self-reproach,  as  being  under  the  dominion  of  those 
unworthy  of  empire.  A  power  do  we  display  not  unwitnessed  % 
but  attested  by  signs  illustrious,  which  will  make  us  the  theme 
of  admiration  both  to  the  present  and  to  future  ages ;  nor 
need  we  either  a  Homer,  or  any  such  panegyrist,  who  might, 
indeed,  for  the  present  delight  by  his  verses,  but  any  idea  of 
our  actions  thence  formed,  the  actual  truth  of  them  might 
destroy  ^°:  nay,  every  sea  and  every  land  have  we  compelled 


emphatx  sense  mav  imply  both  praUe  (as  in  Xenophon  and  Thucyd.  5, 9.), 
ana  sometimes  (as  nere),  censure  or  disparagement.  See  Viger.  p.  124.  and 
Matth.  Gr.  §  480.  5,  'Ey^n  is  for  Traplxei,  as  1,  6.  See  the  learned  note  of 
Goeller,  Dr.  Blomfield  m  Argum.  ad  iEschyl.  Agaro.  There  is  much 
beauty  in  this  use  of  icaicoTradctv,  by  which  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  an 
invading  enem^  will  be  worsted.  Nor  must  I  omit  to  observe  that  here 
may  be  recognised  a  feeling  deeply  seated  in  the  breast  of  every  one.  The 
chajKrin  of  defeat,  and,  indeed,  injury  of  every  kind,  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
inflictor  being  unworthy.  So  Herod.  5,  3,  18.  vw'  d^ioxp^v  icai  ivo^avtZv 
if/tt<rca  (TVfA^pri.  Soph.  Phil.  356.  &KK*  iifytvijs  ftkv  6  Kravunf  re  xv  ^avtav. 
And  so  our  Johnson : 

"  Fate  never  wounds  more  deep  the  generous  heart. 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart.'* 

0  Not  unwitnestedA  There  is  an  elegance  in  the  meiosis  o^ic  afidprvpov, 
on  which  Gail  remarks  that  in  Hebrew  a  thing  is  often  expressed  in  two 
ways,  first  by  an  affirmation,  then  by  a  n^ative  of  the  contrary.  Of  the 
meiosis  in  question,  there  are  examples  in  Philostr.  V.  A.  7,  14.  and  Icon, 
p.  870.  Plutarch  2,  975.  A.  This  whole  passage  is  imitated  by  Dexippus 
ap.  Corp.  Byz.  1.  p.  10.  D,  fitrd  aa^iaraTwy  Texfiripitav,  cat  oi}K  dfi&prvpa 

'0  Any  idea  of  our  actions,  S^c]  On  the  construction,  and,  as  depending 
thereon,  the  sense  of  these  words,  the  commentators  are  not  agreed.  Twv 
tpyoiv  is  by  the  older  interpreters  construed  with  r^v  vTropoiav;  but  by 
most  recent  ones  with  i)  AXti^aia,  They  explain  virovoia  ''  a  false  opinion, 
founded  on  poetic  imagery;**  regarding  it  as  synonymous  with  Kofiwat  a 
little  before.  And  they  appeal  to  Timseus*  Lex.  oIk  Iv  virovoia*  ovk  Iv 
cdviyfufi,  oijK  Iv  AXKriyopiq,  and  cite  a  similar  use  in  Dionys.  Hal.  But 
that  sense,  I  conceive,  has  place  only  in  adverbial  phrases,  as  iv  htrovoiq. 
or  so^'  vTTovoiav,  not  in  the  general  use  of  the  word.  Besides,  nothing  can 
be  more  uncritical  than  thus  to  ascribe  to  a  word  an  extent  of  signification 
which  requires  the  addition  of  two  separate  and  not  synonymous  terms ; 
without  mentioning  that  thus  a  synchysis  will  be  unnecessarily  introduced. 
I  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  construction  adopted  by  the  older 
commentators.  In  fact,  however,  the  words  ruw  ipywv  may,  and  I  think 
roust  be,  taken  both  with  rfiv  virovoiav  and  with  i)  aXi^bna.  ^  There  is^  no 
need  to  refine  on  the  sense  of  virovoia,  which  signifies  an  idea,  opinion, 
conception.  It  literally  denotes  those  rough  outlines  {virb)  which  the  mind 
strikes  out  for  itself  in  forming  its  ideas.  Thus  it  is  often  opposed  to 
complete  information  or  knowledge,  and  denotes  what  is  mere  fancy,  or,  it 
may  be,  illusion,  as  here.  In  dXri^iig.  rwv  IpyHv  it  is  implied  that  the  facts 
are  brought  to  light,  and  narrated  as  they  really  happened. 
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to  become  accessible  to  our  adventurous  courage  ^^;  and  every 
where  have  we  planted  eternal  monuments  both  of  good  and 
of  evil.^^  For  such  a  state,  then,  these  our  departed  heroes 
(unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  it)  magnanimously  fought  and 
fell ;  and  in  such  a  cause,  it  is  right  that  every  one  of  us,  the 
survivors,  should  readily  encounter  toils  and  dangers, 

XLII.  "  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  enlai^^ed  oq 
the  circumstances  of  our  country;  namely,  that  I  might  teach 
you  that  the  contest  is  not  for  equal  stakes  between  us  and  those 
persons  who  enjoy  not,  in  a  similar  degree,  such  advantages^; 
and  withal,  that  I  might  establish  by  clear  evidence  the 
praises  of  those  on  whom  I  am  delivering  this  address,  the 


Here  I  long  since  had  adduced  in  illustration  the  apt  words  of  Pindar 
Nem.  7,  20.  which  I  find  also  cited  by  Groeller :  iyta  U  irXkov  iKnofiai  \6yov 
*OSvff(reog,  ^  im^tv,  tiA.  rbv  a^vtvij  ytvkeyOfitfpov  'Eirei  yj/tvHttrffiv  oi,  rroravf 
/AflXavff  atfAviv  Ivtorl  tC  ao^ia  H  jcXI^rrtc  Trapayovva  fiifdotc*  rv^Xhv  ^  «x" 
IfTop  SfiiXoc  avh^&v  6  TrXetorof • 

I  >  Every  sea  and^  4^.]  This  is  closely  imitated  by  Liban.  Orat.  p.  478. 
A.  va<rav  jikv  y^v  watrav  Sk  ^6Xaffffav  ifAtArtfV  ry  rdXfiy  ykv€<r^ai  learavdy 

.  »«  Monuments  both  of,  ^c]  i.  e.  for  weal  and  for  woe,  memorials  of  the 
evils  we  have  brought  on  our  enemies,  and  the  good  we  have  done  our 
friends.  By  the  memorials  of  evil  are  meant  trophies  erected,  cities  de- 
stroyed, and  states  subjugatea ;  by  those  of  good  are  meant  (as  is  suggested 
^  Karoucioavrtg)  the  colonies  which  were  pluited  in  most  parts  of  what  the 
Greeks  called  the  world,  and  by  which  the  blessings  of  religion,  laws, 
civilization,  and  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  sciences,  were  carried  into 
barbarous  regions. 

This  passage  was  frequently  imitated  bj  succeeding  writers ;  though  not 
one  of  the  imitations  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  commentators.  I 
select  the  following  out  of  many  more  which  I  have  noted.  Philo.  Jud.  629 . 
A.  uvfifuia  KoKoK^ya^iac  d  rraHpeg  ^fiwv  travraxov  rrjc  oUovfjUvtig  dircXtirov, 
and  876.  £.  KaTd  iriXtig  fiytifUta  r^c  airrCtv  iottioQ  Kcd  fiurav^piairiag  d^rlXcTov. 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  403,  6.  fivfjfi6<rvvov  oImvIov  KaraKltrovrtg  Ix^P^C*  See 
also  p.  655,  12.  Aen.  Agis.  6,  2.  Al^dvecra  r^c  Aptr^g  fivijfitta  KaraKimitv. 
Livy,  1.  37,  6.  in  omnibus  (gentibus)  se  majore  dementis  benignitatisque 
quam  virtutis  beUicae  monumenta  reliquisse. 

>  Enjov  not  in  a  similar  degree,  ^c]  'O/ioicoc  is  an  important  term,  though 
omitted  bv  most  translators.  Here  must  be  understood  not  wealth  and 
power  only  (as  Gottleb.  supposes),  for  of  power  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
full  as  much  as  the  Athenians ;  but  especially  the  advantage  of  free  insti- 
tutions favourable  to  the  welfare  both  of  the  community  and  of  individuals. 

With  the  /If)  irtpi  Itrov  elvac  rbv  dy&va  I  would  compare  a  kindred 
phrase  of  Xenophon,  Hist.  7,  1,  2.  oi)  vtpl  r&v  Irriav  6  KivSwog.    There  is, 
m  either  case,  an  ellipsis  of  trpdyfta.    The  Athenians,  it  is  meant,  had  more 
at  stake ;.  they  were  contending  for  existence. 
VOL.  I.  C  C 
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greater  part  of  their  ptaegyric  has  already  been  proDouDced^ ; 
ifor  what  but  the  virtues  of  these,  and  such  as  these^  is  it  that 
has  adorned  the  city  with  all  that  makes  it  die  theme  of  my 
encomiums^?  Few»  indeed,  are  there  of  the  Grecians,  whose 
fiime^  (as  in  the  case  of  these)  would  be  balanced^  by  their 
deeds.  The  present  catastrophe  of  our  departed  worthies 
plainly  evinces  their  manly  courage,  whether  first  displaying, 
or  finally  confirming  it^  For  even  as  to  those  who  may,  in 
other  respects,  be  less  deserving  of  praise,  it  is  surely  just  to 
' -.--  -- ....  -.- -■-  —  ■--   ..,    ^    _      — .. 

<  The  greater  part  of,  <^c.]  1.  e.  the  greater  part  of  wbat  has  been  said 
faaviitt  tended  to  that  end. 

3  Makei  it  the  theme,  4^.J  The  d  n}v  v6kiv  ^/ivti^a  may  litera%  be 
rendered, "  the  things  for  which  1  have  celebrated  the  ci^."  There  must  be 
understood  Kard  and  TpAyimra,  The  term  vfAvtiv  is  chidBy  used  of  poetic 
celebration ;  but  is  also  applied  to  exalted  panegyric,  and  espedally  when 
delivered  in  the  oratorical  style;  as  Herod.  1, 15,  17.  Philo  Jud.  726. 
D.  759.  C.  Isocr.  p.  153.  So  that  the  editors  of  Julian  Caes.  67.  had  no 
reason  to  change  v/ivjfdlvrfav  into  fiviie^ivrwv.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Musgrave  on  Eurip.  Iph.  T.  185 ,  who  changes  vuvct  into  aivtX. 

*  IVhotefameA  'O  \6yos  literally  signifies  *  wliat  is  said  of  them.*'  So 
in  a  similar  antithesis  at  l,  69.  Zv  &pa  h  \&yog  rw  ipyov  licpdnt, 

^  Balanced.]  i.  e.  on  a  balance  with.  On  the  rado  metaphors  see 
Leisner  on  Herodian,  t.  J.  p.  480.,  and  on  the  term  see  Dr.  Blomfidd  on 
iEschyl.  Pers.  352.  The  construction  with  the  genitive  is  rare.  The  only 
example  known  to  me  is  Herod.  5,  91.  iaSp^trop  rtfUttfruv  ykvoQ.  Of  the 
present  passage  Smith  has  totally  mistaken  the  sense. 

fi  The  present  caUuirophe,  4c.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  this 
difficult  passage,  which  is  very  inefficiently  treated  by  the  interpreters. 
*'AvSpo£  <ip<n}v  is  not  weU  rendered  by  Portus  and  others,  even  Goeller, 
"  the  valour  of  each  individual.''  That  would  require  nvo^;  and  then  the 
sentiment  would  be  objectionable ;  for  the  death  of  the  whole  would  not 
prove  the  courage  of  eich.  It  signifies  «  the  valour  of  a  man ;"  i.  e.  manly 
valour.  The  very  same  phrase  t>ccur8  in  Isocr.  Areop.  ^  4.  and  Evagor. 
§  8.,  also  in  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  28,  7.  and  especially  in  an  imitation  of  the 
present  passage  in  Procop.  p.  183,  2.  dv^pdc  dpti^y  oifK  dpx6fitvat  iifKowra^ 
Oi  frpd^ti^,  &XXd  rcXcvriiicrai  fifivvovn* 

The  words  vmaTti  re  fAtivvov^a,  kcu  rtXtwaia  ^t<uov<ra  are  rendered  by 
Smith  **  an  evidence  b^;un  in  their  lires,  and  completed  in  their  deaths.'* 
But  such  cannot  be  the  true  sense,  since  the  svhjed  of  the  assertion  is  the 
Karturrpo^!^  of  the  persons  in  question.  Goeller  has,  I  tliink,  well  seized 
the  sense  by  rendering  xal  riiuvraia  Pitatovva,  **  confirming  it  with  the 
last  seal,"  with  which  I  would  compare  2  Cor.  1,21.  where  the  two  terms 
confirm  and  seal  are  conjoined  as  synonymous :  6  ^  /3f &11WV  i}/ia^  <n^  vfiiv 
—  6  Kol  tr^payta&iuvoQ  ttfiac.  See  also  Job. 5, 33.  6,  27.  Rom.  15,28,  Eph, 
1,13.  7,30.  and  my  notes  there.  I  must  observe  that  Karaffrpwin^  here 
denotes  not  so  much  death  properly  speaking,  as  vUts  exilus,  that  crisis  of 
the  human  frame  which  tends  to  a  speedy  dissolution.  So  Procop.  209, 23. 
row  l3iov  Karatrr^rf.  And  so  Steph.  Thes.  remarks  that  KaTcurrpo^,  "  est 
quum  res  ad  exitum  vergit;**  which  will,  I  think,  throw  some  lighten  the 
sense  here. 
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place  in  a  prominent  view  ^  their  bravery  exerted  for  the  defence 
of  their  country;  since  by  good  they  have  effiiced  eoil^i  the 
benefit  which  they  have  rendered  towards  the  public  more  thaii 
compensating  for  any  injury  they  may  have  done  in  their 
private  capacity.  Yet  of  these  there  was  not  one  who,  either  by 
preference  for  the  longer  enjoyment  of  wealth',  was  softened 
into  pusillanimity ;  or  by  the  hope  of  even  yet  exchanging 
poverty  for  riches  ^^  was  induced  to  decline  the  danger.  But 
esteeming  vengeance  on  tlie  foe  more  desirable  than  those 

7  For  at  to  ikote  tpko,  4^.]  It  m  Bot  eas^  to  determine  the  sense  of  this 
passage,  since  vporl^ie^at^  on  which  the  difficulty  turns,  is  susceptible  of 
more  than  one  suitable  sense.  The  Scholiast  and  most  of  the  old  com- 
mentators, as  also  Hade,  explain  it  by  irponfi&odau  And  so  Hobbes  ren- 
ders, **  preferred  before  the  rest."  But  the  orator  could  hardly  intend  to 
assert  this ;  besides,  wpori^v^ai  has  rarely  a  passive  sense.  Another  inter- 
[>retation  is  proposed  by  8teph.  Thes.  p.  9437.  which  is,  however,  incon- 
sistent with  the  words  following,  and  with  the  use  of  the  arHeie.  Far 
more  probable  is  the  interpretation  of  Bauer  and  Oail,  who  take  irporideo' 
dot  in  an  active  sense,  and  explain  it  pnetendere.  So  Galen  in  bis  Lex. 
Hippocr.  says  that  Hippocrates  used  wpori^iodai  for  nporelvew.  And  this 
yields  a  good  sense ;  yet  it  is  liable  to  an  objection  on  tne  score  of  conttnuh 
Hon;  for  kpori^iadai  in  the  sense  of  wpitrtlvuv  must  take  the  syniax  of 
wpmivuv,  iifhich  is  an  accusative  and  genitive,  and  not  a  dative  only. 
Neither  is  it  Necessary  to  resort  to  so  precarious  an  interpretation,  since 
another,  and  a  well  founded  one,  will  answer  the  purpose  equally  as  well, 
namely,  pubHc^  proponere.  So  in  aphysioal  sense  the  word  occurs  in  Thu?- 
evd.  2, 54.  rJt  dera  irporiMvai.  Otner  examples  may  be  seen  in  Steph. 
Thes.  The  sense,  then,  is  **  to  place  in  a  prominent  pomt  of  view;**  and 
Indeed  this  may,  in  some  measure,  include  the  preceding  one. 

*  By  g9od  they  kaoe^  4^.]  Namely,  the  |Ood  or  benefit  of  laying  down 
tiieir  lives  for  their  country.  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant. 
p.S91,85.  iic  /Aiac  r^C  ^<p^  ^^  ^varov  iptrifCf' tcdv  favKo^  yivtirtu  n^, 
Ucrti^ccv  oUfUVOi  Btiv  ro^  itya^oif^.  So  also  Eunapius  e  %vt  rovr^  ye  Ipyy 
d&^fOiQ  rd  irpoytytPfif^va  r&v  iifia^fifidruw.  See  also  Diod.  SiC.  1 ,  999.  At 
llimf  subaud  fup4i0v  or  wpay/t^trmv. 

9  By  a  preference  JPor,/^c.]  Such  is  clearly  the  sense;  for  the  «rXo^^ 
(for  irXo^ov)  is  required  by  ^  antitbetioal  wtvias  (kirUt,  The  words  in 
iw6Xavmv  wportfifieat  are  exesetical  of  irXo^y,  and  airrov  is  to  be  supplied. 
So  also  at  irtviae  iXiridi  (whi(£  smifies  a  hope  respecting  his  poverty,  with 
die  subaudition  of  iripl)  the  wor<£  following  are  exegetical.  The  former 
elause  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  passage  of  the  Schol.  on  Eurip. 
Phcsn.  600.  ol  irXo^^MH  itiXol  tin  irpb^  davaroVf  ttc  fuy£kfav  dyoB&v  tnifwO-' 
fuvotr  ol  dk  irlvifTCc  pv^oKiv^wol  tltnVf  dtroXoytZSfAfvoi  ^  XvnrtKeX  Kivivvt^ 
aavroQ  Kriieae^cu  koI  (I  conjecture  ^  icai)  dwodavniVf  nahXov  ii  xrw^o^ 
Svrac  KiV'  where  the  latter  case  will  bring  to  mind  the  story  in  Horace  of 
the  solcuer.  With  the  ^ccXo/  Kpbq  d&varov  in  that  passage,  we  may  com- 
pare a  similar  expression  of  the  Apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  9, 1 5.  5<ro«  ^^ 
dav&Tov  iuL  xavrbQ  rov  Kfv  ivoxoi  i^eav  iovXiiag,  With  the  of^n  wporiuffott^ 
of  the  present  passage  I  would  compare  the  9v  wporifi&f  of  JBSschyl.  Agam. 
1388.  where  see  Dr.  Blomfield  on  tne  term. 

•0  Ejpchangmg  poverty  for  Hehet,]  Literally,  that  he  might  escape  po- 
▼er^,  and  become  rich. 
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objects  ^^,  and  withal  accounting  this  the  most  glorious  of 
chuigers,  they  were  willing  by  it^^  to  be  avenged  on  the 
former,  and  to  aim'  at  acquiring  the  latter.  Committing,  in- 
deed, the  uncertainty  of  success  to  hope  ^^,  but  as  to  what  was 
present  to  their  view,  they  nobly  confided  in  themselves,  and 
their  own  exertions  in  action ;  preferring  resistance,  diough 
accompanied  with  death,  to  safety  purchased  by  subnussionJ^ 
Thus  fleeing  any  disgraceful  imputation,  with  their  bodies 
they  bore  the  brunt  of  battle  ^^  and  after  a  short  and  quickly 


11  Those  objects.]  Namely,  the  longer  enjoyment  of  wealth,  and  the 
chance  of  becoming  rich ;  not  wealth  simply,  as  Poppo  and  Hack  think. 

"  By  it.]  Namely,  the  danger ;  for  fiir  ahrov  refers  to  the  preceding 
Tov  iiiv6v\  which  I  am  surprised  the  commentators  should  not  have  seen; 
for  want  of  which  Poppo  causelessly  hazards  conjectures.  Indeed,  the 
Scholiast  supplies  tov  kivSvvov,    But  that  is  an  anomalous  ellipsis. 

IS  Committing,  indeed,  the,  ^c]  A  formula  of  expressing  reliance  on  any 
person  or  thing,  thereby  trusting  our  good  fortune,  and  hoping  for  the  best. 
With  such,  in  the  darkness  of  heathen  i^orance,  men  were  fain  to  be  coi\- 
tent ;  not  blessed,  like  us  Christians,  with  the  encouraging  invitation  to 
commit  our  ways,  and  our  works,  nay,  and  our  spirit,  to  that  gracious 
Being  who  careth  for  us,  and  will  make  all  things  work  together  for  good 
in  the  end  to  those  who  serve  him. 

The  passage  has  been  thus  imitated  by  Joseph,  p.  272.  6XK*  d^^X^  rtf 
fiiKK6vTi  vapaSdvTog  (tifToifg,  «.  r.  X. 

14  Preferring  remtance,  though,  Spc]  Literally,  chusing  to  resist,  and 
sufier  the  consequences,  rather  than  to  give  way,  and  be  saved.  Such 
seems  to  be  the  sense  ^f  this  difficult  passage,  on  which  I  agree  with  the 
Scholiast  and  those  commentators  who  take  Ipy^i  in  the  sense  pugntf,  which 
is  required  by  the  context ;  and  thoueh  there  be  no  article,  yet  none  is 
here  required,  since  tu>  particular  battle  is  had  in  view,  but  only  battle  or 
action  generally.  Besides,  at  Iv  aifrtp  we  must  supply  ipytp,  and  that  in 
the  sense  pugna»  Ua^th^  signifies  to  suffer  what  mignt  happen.  'Eviovn^ 
is  for  ipSovvai.    Here  I  read,  with  the  best  MSS.,  rd  iraBeXv  and  r^ 

On  Uie  sentiment  the  commentators  compare  Hor.  Carm.  5, 5, 57.  H^ 
liodor.  p.  49.  Tovr6  roi  icai  aifTt)  rb  vapbv  ivivoiae  vTrepe^ifUfv,  ravra.  I  add 
an  imitation  of  Dio  Cass.  p.  571,  74-77.  n^v  ^vyijv  rijc  t^x^S  uSXXov  ^^ii- 
devrte,  Koi  iv  fAkv  ravry  Kai  (even)  Kparfftniv  Avrtkirieavrtg,  iv  ck  iKiivy  vav^ 
avdi  dnoXie^cu  irpoeioKtiaavriQ,  dvri^6pjipeav,  Koi  <wfiiiiKavT€S  lvaviidxfi(rav. 
A  similar  use  of  'jra^fXv  is  found  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p*  547.  (a  passage 
imitated  from  the  present)  olg  c^cortv  tbrvxv^affi  fUv  dfiu^Ttpa,  eweta,  lud 
ViK^v  ae^cLKSt^'  tl  Sk  koi  furit  tov  Spoifai  ri,  Kai  wa^Xv  ytwalop,  where  for 
a^ieai  I  read  tr^K^e^ai,  Also  Herodian,  4, 4, '5.  vTrb — Irn^fiiac  l\€cw6fuvoQ 
dikyvta^  Spaeai  ri,  ^  tra&etv,  yiwaiov.  &)  I  j>oint.  The  plena  locutio  in 
ira^tiv  occurs  in  Eurip.  Phoen.  490.  icaKbv  ti  fpaeai,  xai  wa^$iv  it  yiyvtrau  J 

1^  Thus  fleeing  any  disgraceful,  4>c.]  It  is  seldom  possible,  in  a  version, 
to  represent  the  points  of  antithesis  in  tov  \6yov  and  t6  ipyov.  Here, 
however,  it  is  so  frigid  as  to  degenerate  into  a  puerile  play  upon  words. 

There  is  infinite  spirit  in  the  words,  '*  with  their  bodies  they  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  battle."    Yet  a  passage,  for  dignity  as  well  as  vigour,  superior 
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decided  crisis  of  their  fate^^  at  the  height  of  glory,  not  of 
fear,  they  yielded  up  their  lives  I 

XLIII.  **  Such,  then,  Athenians,  were  these  persons,  and 
thus  worthily  have  they  approved  themselves  to  their  country. 
As  for  you  who  survive  them,  a  safer  career^  you  may  pray  for, 
but  a  less  courageous  spirit  in  encounteripg  your  foes  you 
need  not  desire.  Yours  it  will  be  to  keep  in  view  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  such  a  spirit  ^ ;  not  so  far  only  as  'words  extend  (for 
any  one  might  enlarge  thereon,  telling  you,  what  you  would 
know  as  well  as  he,  the  benefits  which  are  contained  in  resisting 
our  foe^),  but  rather  approving  it  in  deeds,  by  keeping  in  your 
daily  contemplation^  the  increase  of  its  power,  and  becoming 
attached  to,  and,  as  it  were,  enamoured  of  it^    When,  too,  its 


to  thisy  occurs  in  Daniel,  3, 28.  "  and  yielded  their  bodies,  that  they  might 
not  serve  nor  worship  any  God,  except  their  own  God." 

»«  And  after  a  shorty  S^c]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  true  sense  of  the  words 
of  the  original,  which  have  not  been  well  understood.  The  Kaipov  denotes 
not  iempusy  but  ternpus  opportunum,  crisis,  articutta  temporis,  8o  Soph. 
Kaipbv  xp^ov.  The  W'xJjc  signifies  (as  often  in  Thucydides)  the  fortune  of 
battle.  The  iXaxi<fTov  long  ago  suggested  to  me  (as  I  see  it  has  done  to 
Goeller)  the  words  of  Horace :  **  norae  roomento  cita  mors  venit  aut  vic- 
toria laeta.'* 

With  cbcfiy  rnQ  iSKtjg  I  could  com[)are  many  passages,  which  I  shall 
reserve  for  my  edition  ;  only  citing  Appian,  7, 16,  12.  iv  uKfty  rrig  doKvc-^ 
drrrfWax^at,  This  expression,  I  would  observe,  seems  formed  on  Herod. 
6, 5.  Iv  axfiy  ^6Kfic  f^ai  kXeovc,  There  may  seem  somewhat  of  harshness, 
arising  from  the  antithesis,  in  the  uKfAy  rov  dhvg.  Yet  the  expression  occurs 
in  Dio  Cass.  p.  246, 57.  iv  cbcfAy  rov  diovg  wv,  in  summo  metu  constitutus. 
So  iElian  V.  H.  12, 1.  irh^ovs  dicfty. 

At  dToiyX^yfiaav  subaud  /3iov,  (which  is  supplied  in  Eurip.  Hippol.  326.)  or 
rov  t^v,  as  in  Polyb.  1 1,  30, 5.  With  the  wnoie  passage  may  be  compared 
a  similar  one  in  Lycurg.  C.  L.  p.  1 54, 14. 

>  A  safer  career,]  Or,  literally,  a  safer  temper  of  mind  and  disposition* 
So  Philipp.  1,5.  "  let  the  same  mind  be  in  you  that  was  in  Christ  Jesus." 
With  the  whole  sentence  we  may  compare  Soph.  Aj.  550.  w  iraT,  yivoio  tra^ 
Tpbg  iiVrvx^<n'fpoc,  rd  ^  oXX*  HfiowQ. 

ft  The  utiiity  of,  ^c]  This  sense  of  r^v  i^eXciav  (indicated  by  the  article) 
has  not  been  discerned  by  the  commentators. 

3  Keeping  in  your  daily  contemplation,]  i.  e.  keeping  in  youf  daily  view, 
making  it  the  object  of  your  continual  thought. 

*  Enamoured  of  it,]  i.  e.  as  much  attached^  to  it  as  lovers  to  their  mis- 
tresses. This  may  seem  somewhat  hyperbolical;  but  so  Dionys.  lial. 
ipa<n:  lifc  iroXireeac,  lovers  of  the  state.  Our  queen  Elizabeth  was  very 
sensible  how  much  the  public  service  gained  by  this  sort  of  high-minded 
devotion ;  and  on  this  very  principle,  probably,  permitted  that  sort  of  half 
amorous  intercourse  with  her  ministers  iuid  courtiers,  for  which  she  hai 
been  much  eensurecj. 

c  c  8 
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greatness  strikes  you^  consider  that  it  has  been  acquired  by 
adventurous  ^  men^  who  both  knew  what  ought  to  be  done^, 
and,  in  action,  were  keenly  alive  to  shame  ^ ;  who,  when  even 
failing  in  their  attempts,  were  yet  unwilling  that  their  country 
should  thereby  lose  the  advantage  of  their  valour,  bat  con* 
tribnted  to  it  the  noblest  offering® —  for  they  bestowed^  their 
persons  and  their  lives  upon  the  public;  and  therefore,  as 
their  private  recompense,  they  receive  a  deediless  renown  and 
the  noblest  of  sepulchres  ^^,— not  so  much  that  wherein  their 


A  Adventurous,]  The  orator  seems  to  have  chiefly  in  view  MHtiades  and 
Themistodes ;  though,  indeed,  the  Athenian  spirit  was  unhrersally  such* 
Thus,  they  are  said  at  1^  70.  to  be  wapA  Hwofuv  roXftifraJ,  luu  iropd  yviiftipf 
KtvSwtvraL 

0  Xnew  what  ought  to  he  dome,]  The  translators  and  commentators  ex* 
plain  it,  '*  knew  their  duty/'  But  the  sense  which  I  have  assigned  (and 
which  is  a  not  uncommon  one,  see  Lex.  Xen.^  is  far  more  suitable. 

7  Were  keenly  alive  to  shame.]  i.  e.  had  a  aelicate  sense  of  honour.  The 
best  commentary  on  this  will  be  found  in  the  words  of  Archidamus^  at  1, 
84.,  where  see  note. 

"  Contributed  lo  it  the  noblest  (ffering.'j  Namely,  as  it  is  added,  their 
Rves,  'Epavov  is  expluned  by  the  Scholiast  crvvfM^opdv,  and  is  eouivalent 
to  our  picnic,  the  antiquity  of  which  is  apparent  fix>m  Hom.  Oa.  a.  2S6. 
tlkawiy  ^c  y&fioc ;  iirtl  oIk  ipavog  riuS  keriv.  The  metaphor  is  extremely 
elmmt,  and  was  often  imitated  by  the  best  writers.  Gottleb.  cites  Dionys. 
Hal.  in  ruvy,  p.  256.  I  add,  Aristid.  Panath.  1,  S53.  rovavrnv  tltr^opdv 
tiffivkyKovrtg  ry  Kotvy  xp^i^  To  omit  numerous  other  passages,  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  observing,  that  the  Bame  figure^  and  even  mrther  evolved* 
is  found  in  some  writers  who  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  imitated  thb  pat- 
sage.  Thus  Xen.  Cyr.  7,  !>  12.,  where  Cyrus  addresses  his  soldiers  as  fol- 
lows :  ''O  dydpiCf  dc  rlva  icor  bv  Ka>'ySova  ipavov  dXX^Xov^  ir<ipatuikkeajinfVf 
j^  f  ^  T6vd6 ;  Nvv  7<^  iKt^rtv  itya^'ig  dycpdm  yivojUyotc  voXXd  icayodd 
i^XX^Xoif  tunviyKtiv,  Eurip.  Suppl.  36S,  KO^Xtffrov  Ipctvov  Bovg.  So  also  in 
a  very  beautiml  passage  of  the  Phoen.  1029.  tl  ytkp  Xo^m^v  Ucun-oe  9,  n 
iltvatrS  r«f  Xpif<rrdv,  SUXdoi  rovro.  Kits  ko*p^  ^pu  Harpt^c,  KOK&y  dv  at  ird^ 
Xtif  l\ao96imv  lltipmntvcUf  rb  Xoiir^  €{rrvxoUv  dv,  where  the  Scholiast  ex- 
plmns  fiptiby  c^m^,  and  where  for  furd  should  be  read  leard, 

9  Bestowed,]  Literally,  laid  down,  i.  cprofuderunt,  as  in  Cicero: 
**  vitam  profundere  pro  patria.*'  And  Virg.  Ma.  6, 436.  project  animas* 
Xenoph.  Anab.  1,  9,  7.  rd  iavr6v  emftara  irpoe/ilvot.  In  the  sense  to 
which  there  is  here  an  allusion  (namely,  of  laying  down  great  sums,  by 
pouring  the  coins  from  a  vessel),  the  word  occurs  in  Herod.  1,  24.  xphikara 
wpoUrra  ffi^i.  Polyb.  5,  91.  6,  32.  14^  U.  irp.  rdkavra.  Liban.  Or.  p. 562. 
See  also  my  note  on  Luke,  22, 19.  The  present  passage  is  imitated  by 
Dionys.  HaL  Ant.  p.  34S,  26.  ol  rd  omiuira  xtipiodiuvoi  rf  warpHi,  Aris- 
tid* 3,261.  rd  (Tmfiara  tUnpnyKtv,  Liban.  Or.  866.  rd  eiiftara  vxkp  r^ 
•KarpiloQ  tUr^kpiav.  The  whole  passage  is  closely  imitated  by  Isocrat. 
p.  571. 

10  Noblest  of  sepulchres,]    Such  as  was  the  Ceramicns.    So  Xenophon 
,  Hist.  2,  4, 17.  says,  that  no  one  was  so  rich  as  to  be  able  to  procure  such 

a  sepulchre. 
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bones  are  entombed,  as  in  which  their  glory  is  preserved,  to 
be  had  in^^verlasting  remembrance  on  all  occasions,  whether 
of  speech  or  action.  ^^  For  to  the  illustrious,  the  whole  earth 
is  a  sepulchre'^;  nor  do  monumental  inscriptions^^  in  their 
own  country  alone  point  it  out,  but  an  unwritten  and  mental 
memorial  even  in  foreign  lands,  which,  more  durable  than 
any  monument,  is  deeply  seated  **  in  the  breast  of  every  one. 
Imitating^  then,  these  illustrious  models — accounting  that 
happiness  is  liberty,  and  that  liberty  is  valour^'— be  not  backv 
ward  to  encounter  the  perils  of  war ;  for  the  unfortunate  and 
hopeless  are  not  those  who  have  most  reason  to  be  lavish  of 


Ji  On  all  occasions,  ufhether,  4'^,]  So  Aristid.  J,  476.  r^;  waffaftv^lac 
&fUL  Ipytf  cqpc  \6ytft  yiyvofuvfiQ, 

i«  To  the  illustrious  the,  4*^.]  This  sentiment,  Bauer  remarks,  is  illus^ 
trated  by  Bentley  on  Hor.  Epod.  9,  25,  Neque  Africanum,  cui  super  Can- 
thaginem  Virtus  sepulchrum  condidit.  I  add,  that  the  present  passage  la 
imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  p.  6S8,  16.  Hm  aei  rt  (I  conjecture  yi)  Aya^i^  5vrt 
iratra  fiiv  ydp  rifuvurfia  iaroi,  Philo  Jud.  530.  irf>^  K*i^VTa£  ai  iraTpiStc, 
itvo^ay6vTw  dk  vawa  ^9  t&^.  It  is  almost  transcribed  by  Pbilostr.  V, 
Soph.  S3,  5.  Very  similar  is  the  expression  in  an  epigram  on  Eurip.  la 
the  Anthologia,  p.  236.,  and  ascribed  to  Thucydides :  Mvafia  fikv  "EXXa^ 
&ira<r  Eitpiiriiov,  The  whole  passage  is  had  in  view  by  Simonid.  frag,  16. 
p. 364. 

13  MoHumerdal  inscriptions,]  On  these  were  engraven  together  the 
names  of  those  that  fell  on  any  occasion.  See  Suid.  t.  2.  p.  804.  A.  One 
of  these  inscriptions  may  be  seen  in  Montfaucon's  Palaeographia,  p.  135., 
and  another  in  Mazzochi's  Monumenta  Peloponoesiaca. 

14  SeeUetU]  Perhaps  Hesych.  has  a  view  to  this  pass^,  when  be  evr 
plains  Muuraroi  by  ffvvtffri,  dtarpiStu  Of  this  elegance  Gail  cites  exani^ 
pies  &om  Lucan  Pbarsalia,  8,  795.  seqq ,  and  the  Iwes  of  Ga/s  €|nitaph— 

**  But  that  the  worthy  and  the  good  shaU  say, 
Str&ing  their  pensive  bosoms  —  here  lies  Gay."  ^ 

On  the  **  wtwritten  memorial'*  I  would  compare ^chin.  p.  80,43.  o^ 
y&p  tfovTo  B^v  Ip  roJf  ypd/ifiaai  rtftuff^ai,  HXX*  Iv  ry  ftvrjfty  r«v  iv  vtwov' 
hSriiw,  ij  M  Ixtlvov  Tov  XP^^^^  t^XP*'  ^^^^'  ^C  4t'^p<^€  A^dyaroe  olaa 
itoftivtu 

i»  Happiness  is  liberty,  and,  S^c^  i.  e.  as  the  Scholiast  explains,  that 
liberty  is  the  result  or  valour,  and  that  happiness  is  the  result  of  free- 
dom. 

*  Where  he  remarks :  —  '<  M^e  des  Aoglds,  se  trompant  sur  le  sens  de  ocp 
demiers  mots,  t*ezpliqucnt  de  cette  autre  maniire:  c'est  ici  (enjettant  lesyeux 
snr  la  tomfoe)  c'est  id  (c*eit-4-dire  dans  cette  tombe)  que  gSt  Gay.  Traduisont 
avecM*. 

**  S*Mgeant  dans  son  coeor  un  monument  plus  vrai, 
L'homme  bonndte  dira :  c*est  ict  que  gtt  Oay." 

Few,  I  believe,  of  the  readers  of  this  woiIl  will  be  IncUaed  to  agree  with  the 
Greek  Professor,  in  preferring  that  sense  by  which  the  simple  pathos  of  these  tines 
is  converted  mto  a  fi«4etcbed  and  unnatural  concetto* 
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their  lives'*,  but  rather  such  as,  while  they  live,  have  to 
hazard  a  change  to  the  opposite '^  and  who  have  most  at 
stake ;  since  great  would  be  the  reverse  should  they  fall  into 
adversity.  For  to  the  high-minded,  at  least,  more  grievous  is 
mbfortune  overwhelming  them  amidst  the  blandishments  of 
prosperity  '^,  than  the  stroke  of  death  overtaking  them  in  the 


)^  For  the  mast  uttfortunate,  ^c]  The  Scholiast  pronounces  thb  to  be  a 
paradox;  and  app^s  to  the  diet  of  Tfaeognis:  xp>)  n'€vliiv  ^evyovra  koI 
Ig  fuycueiirta  v&vtcv  pttrrtlv,  Koi  wirprnv^  KVpvff  tear  ^X^nap,  But,  in 
f^ct,  this  is  one  of  those  things  which  admit  oTtwo  handles  ;  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  most  of  the  commentators  have  seized  the  wrong  one.  See 
Smith  and  Gail.  I  agree  with  the  Scholiast,  that  in  the  duuuorspoy,  which 
(as  he  says)  implies  comparison,  there  is  an  allusion  to  some  common  diet, 
whether  that  of  Theognis,  or  some  other  similar  to  it.  It  should  seem  the 
orator  here  means  to  pre-occupy  an  argument  on  the  part  of  the  rich; 
namely,  that  they,  having  the  means  for  enjoyment,  ought  not  to  hazard 
themselves  in  war,  hut  leave  it  to  the  poor,  who  have  not  such.  To  which 
the  answer  is,  that  they  are  not  certain  of  their  possessions,  but  have  to 
fear  a  reverse,  which  they  ought  to  provide  against.    See  also  Gail. 

17  Have  to  hazard  a  change  to  the  opposite.]  Such  is  the  sense  of  ivavria 
fura€o\ri.  On  this  passage  see  Steph.  Thes.  t.  2.  p.  212.  C.  It  is  imitated 
by  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  381,  7.  ry  wSXei  di  o^div  trtpov  {fiti  irov  KtvSwtiftrcu, 
^  /i£ra&>X])  r.  r.  X.  Flutarch  Cat.  Min.  59.  s.  f.  aXX'  ixuv  ^i^dtrieaXov  rbv 
iroKkfLiov,  di^t^ovvra  r^c  ^hncrjQ.  Procop.  p.  146,3.  fitiitig  vftup  inrkp  r^c 
Ikfv^ipiag  dwa^tovTOi  ^v^ffcccv,  ijc  Avdpi^  re  koi  rp  SXky  dpiry  TtTvxitcarC  ob 
ydp  olir<a  diip6v,  rb  roXg  'kokoXq  trvyytipdeicovTa  rtKevrrietu  rbv  $iov,  ug  /urd  rt^v 
^v<TK6\cav  iXtv^ipiav,  a:i^tg  ig  ai>Td.  itravriKtiv. 

*8  More  grievous  is  misfortune,  4"c.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of 
this' passage,  on  which  Duker  remarks:  ^Non  mihi  liquet  auae  dt  sen- 
tentia.  Sed  totus  locus  est  dvtrvofirog,**  We  may  compare  tne  words  of 
Eurip.  Here  Fur.  1202.  KdcKtifJuvtit  ^«ri  futKopitit  xorJ  at  fUrato\a.t  Xvwijpoj/. 
or  of  Young,  '^more  begearM  by  the  riches  once  possessed."  But  to  ad* 
vert  to  the  difficulty  of  the  passage,  complained  or  by  Duker,  not  a  little 
of  that  has  been  occasioned  by  variety  of  reading,  and,  periiaps,  corruption 
of  the  text.  The  common  reading,  ^  iv  np  furd  rov  fiaX^  admits  o€  no 
defence.  It  is  not  merely  pleonastic,  but,  evidently,  a  jumble  of  two 
readings,  iv  rtp^  and  fitrd  rov ;  insomuch  that  translators  have  taken,  some 
one,  and  some  the  other;  but  none  both.  Goetler  and  Bekker  (from 
Abrescb^  edit  r^  at  which  Goeller  subauds  ipytft  or  Trpdyuari^  or  7rre£(r- 
fiart.  But  this  ellipsis  is  too  anomalous  to  be  admitted,  ana  would  give  a 
very  forced  and  yet  feeble  sense.  It  is  surely  better  to  cancel  one  or  the 
other  I  and  the  variation  of  situation  in  several  MSS.  will  permit  it. 
Tusan,  Schneider,  and  Hack  would  expunee  furd  rov.  But  I  prefer,  with 
Goeller,  to  omit  Iv  rtf,  since  that  has,  at  &ast,  the  authoritv  of  Stobaeus; 
and  possesses  this  eround  of  preference,  that  the  other  might  be,  and  no 
doubt  is,  a  gloss  6t  it,  but  not  vice  versa.  The  sense,  however,  of  furd  ia 
not,  I  conceive  (as  most  render  it),  after,  but  amidst,  examples  of  which 
signification  ai'e  abundant.  Besides,  lurd  rov  better  corresponds  to  the  an- 
tithetical fiird  putfiijg. 

Here  QoeWet  compares  Sallust  Cat.  20.   Nonne  emori  per  virtutem 

fireestat,  quam   vitam  miseram    atque  inhonestam,   ubi  aliense  suberbta 
udiboio  fiierisy  per  dedecus  amittei^  ?    I  must  not  omit  to  observe  tint 
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full  puke  of  vigour  and  common  hope^^,    and,  moreover, 
almost  unfelt.^^ 

XLIV,  "  Wherefore,  I  will  not  so  much  condole  with  the 
parents  of  the  departed,  as  offer  them  comfort.  Well  they  know 
that  they  were^  born  and  trained  to  diversified  calamities'^, 
and  scarcely  need  be  told  that  fortunate  are  those  who,  like 
our  lamented  heroes,  are  fated  to  the  noblest  death  (or,  like 
them,  to  the  noblest  sorrow  •''),  and  to  whom  life  has  been 


the  words,  ^Kytivorkpa  avSpi  yi  ^povriiiay  are  imitated  by  Joseph,  p.  845,  5. 
n  y&p  dr^  koI  ykvoiro  dvSpi  ^poviifia  ix^*^^^'  Liban.  Epist.  1046.  fuV^  — 
Avdpiye  vovv  ixovri. 

>»  Common  hopcl  Portus  and  Smith  render  '^ pubUc  hope."  But  how 
that  sense  can  be  suitable  I  see  not.  There  appears  no  reason  to  deviate 
from  the  usual  signification  common,  which  may  be  well  illustrated  by  what 
was  said  by  Perides  in  his  former  oration,  1,  441.  to  fiiv  vKrrbv  ix^vnc  Ik 
r&v  KivSvviav  rrtpiykvfd^au  Each  man  fancies  he  shall  escape ;  and  this, 
therefore,  is  a  common  hope. 

^  Almost  unfeUJ]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  this  bold  expresuon, 
Kol  &fm  yiyvdfuvos  &vai<r^tjToe,  which,  it  must  be  observed,  ought  to  be 
taken  parenthetically.  Hobbes,  influenced,  it  should  seem,  by  his  sceptical 
nodons,  renders,  ivcuA^,  **  which  is  without  sense.**  But  that  version  is 
at  variance  with  the  tlfia  ical.  The  signification  I  have  assigned  is  con- 
firmed b^  two  passages  of  Dio  Cass,  formed  upon  the  present,  which  ad- 
mirably illustrate  the  phraseology  and  subject  matter.  They  are  p.  400, 22. 
Iv  rt  dytavi  hoiraXst,  koI  Iv  IXtti^i  tov  kov  wipiyivtff^ai  Kai  Kparijtraif  tiraiov 
ivaurdfiTutg,  and  522,  4.  kcu  o^n  rStv  Tpavfidriav  oief^ijffcv  ilxop  {rb  ydp 
dXyiiffov  6  ^dvarog  irpocXa/i^avfv),  ovn  tov  d^i^pov  9^v  bXo^vpfihv  iirotowTO. 
r6  ydp  Xvirrjoov  oitK  I^ucvovvto,  SXKog  Ttg  dtroKTiivaQ  Tivd,  oit^  diro^dvtff^cu, 
Tiva  <bri  TifQ  c^txa  mpixaptiaQ  ^X^t^e,  crti  6  dii  vivTinv  kg  rb  dvaiodtirov 
Ko^ioravTo.    See  also  Appian  2,  695,  7^. 

1  Well  they  know,  S^c.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  this  passage,  which 
will  not  bear  the  interpretation  of  Hobbes  and  Smith,  **  for  you  know  that 
while  they  lived,  they  were  obnoxious  to  calamities."  The  ratio  of  the 
idiom  compels  us  to  render,  "  for  they  know  that  thei/  were,"  &c.  The 
question,  however,  is,  what  b  the  subject  ?  the  parentSy  or  the  children  f 
Assuredly  the  parents  ;  as  appears  from  the  ro^c  TOKidq  just  before.  And 
such,  I  find,  is  the  mode  of  interpretation  adopted  by  Goeller. 

«  Bom  and  bred  to,  ^c]  Of  the  numerous  classical  passages  I  have 
noted,  as  illustrative  of  the  present,  the  following  may  suffice.  Joseph, 
p.  2,  18.  Iv  Tvxatg  TToXvTpdirotg,  and  p.  1315.  8.  iv  voXvTpbirotg  aUiatq  diro^a" 
vdvTiQ,  Hmod.  ap.  Athen.  p.  223.  B.  'Av^pwiroc  i<m  T^iaov  kiriirovov  tpvvu, 
Kal  TToWd  \virrip*  b  j3iog  kv  iaim^  ^^p^h  which  reminds  one  of  the  yet  more 
tersely  expressed  saving  of  our  burial  service,  **  Man  that  is  bom  of  a 
woman  hath  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  is  full  of  misery ;"  which  seems 
formed  from  Gfenes.  47,  9.    Job  5,  7.    See  also  Eccles.  8, 7. 

Goeller  thinks  that  the  whole  amounts  to  the  saying  of  Solon,  that  no 
one  can  be  pronounced  happy  before  his  death. 

3  Fortunate  are  tltote  mo,  ^c]  This  is  a  passage  of  no  little  difficulty, 
and  which,  therefore,  bears  very  hard  on  translators.  Hobbes*  version, 
"  whereas  while  you  are  in  grief,  they  only  are  happy,"  is  any  thing  but 
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measured  out  both  to  htJbrturuUe  iiiy  and  to  diem!  Yet  diffi* 
cult)  I  know,  it  is  to  impart  to  you  motives  of  comfort  re- 
specting those  of  whom  you  will  often  have  memorials  in  that 
good  fortune  of  others  in  which  you  also  yourselves  once 
rejoiced.^  For  scMrrow  rises  not  so  much  for  the  loss  of  a 
good  of  which  we  are  bereft  untried,  as  for  what  may  be 
snatched  irom  us  after  experiencing  its  value.^  Those  of  you^ 
however,  whose  time  of  life  afibrds  hope  of  further  issue,  may 
sustain  your  sorrows^  by  the  prospect  of  other  ofikpring.^ 
For  thus,  in  a  private  view,  the  children  subsequently  bom 
will  to  some  prove  the  means  of  oblivion  as  respects  the  de- 
parted ;  and,  in  a  public  view,  the  thing  will  b€|pefit  the  state» 
and  that  doubly,  by  preventing  its  depopulation,  and  con- 
tributing to  its  security.^     Nay^,  it  is  not  possible  that  any 


the  sense.  It  is,  indeed,  only  another  attempt  to  palm  a  philosophical 
sentiment  upon  us.  Goeller  observes,  that  the  difficulty  has  been  occasioned 
by  a  mixture  of  two  forms  of  speech ;  for  we  may  sav  t6  ^  lirrvxkt  Idv  ri^ 
Xaxy,  or  tifTvxitQ  ^h  ilnv  oi  Slv  Xa;^6Nnv.  And  he  re4rs  to  4,  18.  6,  14.  7, 
68.  8,  68.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  more  dmple  to  suppose  an  ellipsb 
of  UiivtH/Q  IffTu  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  shall  adduce  numerous  examples  of 
similar  constructions  in  my  edition. 

With  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  passage,  IvrtXtvrSfirM  h  quite  correct; 
nor  do  we  need  Reisk*s  IvtvrtK,  even  supposing  that  that  were  not  destitute 
of  authority,  and  contrary  to  analogy.  Of  the  classical  passages  I  have 
collected,  as  bearing  upon  this  daiise,  I  offer  the  following.  Soph.  (Ed. 
Col.  790.  x^o^^  Xaxtiy  roaovroy,  Iv^aviiv  fUvov.  Eurip.  Hip.  1099.  m 
nidov  TpoiZtlvtov,  *Qq  lyKaJ^€fv  wSXk*  «x«*C  eifSaiftopa* 

2Cwf/ierp^il  cannot  hare  the  sense  passed,  spent,  assigned  by  Goeller. 
XviifUTptiv  signifies  to  measure  or  deal  out  tn  just  proportion ;  for  such  is 
the  force  of  the  wv,  as  in  Kv/i/iirpo^,  It  is  strange  the  commentators 
should  not  hare  seen  that  ivtvi(Ufiovii(rat  cannot  be  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  whole  life  of  the  departed,  but  to  the  dosiqg  scene,  m  which  alone  aU 
could  be  said  i{fdcuftovif<rai» 

4  Yet  difficult,  I  know,  it  is,  4'C.]  There  is  a  similar  elegance  and  pathos 
in  Isocr.  Flat.  §  19.  p.  530.  iv  rote  r&v  ireXac  dya^ot^  tA^  tiutHpoQ  aifrwv 
ffvft^o^  jco^opwvrcc.  ^P*  <zT(  vfUlg  oiSfuidv  rfftkpav  Aiwepwi  Stayofuv,  c.  r.  X. 
A  similar  use  of  virSfivfifui  occurs  in  Liban.  Orat.  p.  375.  A. 

»  For  sorrow  rises,  ^c]  See  Xen.  Cyr.  c^ed  by  Abresch.  I  add  Isidor. 
Ep.  5,  144.  Kal  ohx  <>Cr«  Xvira  rd  /ai)  KTif^iv,  i^Q  i}  rStv  vwap^dvrtnf  erkptimc, 
Liban.  Orat.  689.  C.  Xvmt  ydp  olf  t6  /ii}  yevaaadai  t&v  xp>K^*^  *V  ^  /«r4 
rj)v  irupav  oriptiotc* 

•  Sustain  your  sorrows,]  Literally,  "  bear  up  under.**  Here  must  be 
understood  Ixi,  which  is  suppHed  in  Isocr.  Arch.  naprtpiXv  Iwi  role  icapovou 

1  Prospect  of  other  offsprmg.']  So  Soph.  Antiq.  900.  ?r^aic  lUv  Blv  ftoi, 
Kar^avdvrog,  dXXoc  ^,  Kal  ttoic  in  dXXov,  ^rbg,  U  rovBt  9)/<9rXaic. 

*  For  thus,  in  a  private  view,  ^.]  There  is  no  little  difficulty  in  the 
words  of  the  ori^iml,  partly  orbing  from  harshness  of  construction,  and 
partly  from  variation  or  reacung.    The  editions  up  to  Hack's  had  (wo^cy. 
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should  ofler  just  or  im|>artial  counsel^  who  hold  not,  by 
hazarding  children,  an  equal  stake  in  the  common  welfare.^^ 
As  for  such  of  you  as  are  past  the  vigour  of  life' S  account  the 
greater  and  the  happier  part  of  your  existence  as  so  much 
clear  gain  ^^ ;  and  supposing  that  the  remainder  of  it  will  be  but 
brief,  lighten  your  sorrow  with  the  glory  of  these^^;  for  the 


And  this  I  long  thought  might  be  retained ;  but  it  involves  a  sreater,  and 
perhaps  inextricable,  difficiuty.  Therefore  as  almost  all  the  MSS.  have 
iwoifftif  and  as  ^woi^ruv  mi^t  veiy  well  arise  from  ipfifMwrBcuy  but  not 
vice  versa,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt,  with  Hack,  Bekker,  and  Goeller, 
Zwoifftu  Though  even  thus  some  harshness  will  remain  in  this  ill-con- 
structed sentence;  namely,  that  at  Kwoieu  we  have  to  supply,  not  th« 
nearer  nominative,  ol  iwtyiyvofuvoiy  but  the  more  remote  one,  rd  rkicvwiiv 
irouXtt^ai ;  and  that  there  is  a  harsh  change  of  construction  in  U  tov  fi^ 
iptmowr^ai  Koi  Ac^oKii^  where  we  must  supply  iv  or  kiri,  by. 

In  the  U  TOV  iptifiowdai  there  seems  an  fecial  reference  to  the  male, 
and  in  A^^oKii^  to  the  female  offipring. 

The  above  passage  is  imitated  by  Joseph,  p.  769,  16.,  and  had  in  view  by 
Liban.  Oral.  307.  6.  ci  irate  {v  ftoi  rc^vtw;,  fjv  Av  lie  r&v  ret  airrd  ircn-ov- 
^Srtiiv  ri  Topoftvdia  cat  rate  iiriyiyvofikvats  Tkfnjnmv  vxtx^pow  dv  td  \virau 
where  for  liriyiyvofuvatc  oi^t,  I  think,  to  be  read  Ixiytyvoftlvo^v. 

9  Nay,]  The  ydp  has  here  only  a  iaint  causal  force,  and  may  be  ren- 
dered by  enm,  scikcei.  Thus,  in  our  own  language,  a  subordinate  reason, 
introduced  last,  is  expressed  bv  nay, 

>o  It  u  noiposMe,  ^rc]  Much  to  the  present  purpose  are  the  words  of 
Onosander.  p.  16.,  where  Sdiwebel  adduces  a  law  mentioned  by  Dinarchus 
C.  Demosth.,  that  all  public  orators  and  military  commanders  should  oro* 
create  lawful  children^  and  hold  the  property  of  lands  within  the  borders; 
evidently  that  they  mi^ht  thus  have  a  sufficient  stake  in  the  country ;  and 
not,  as  Schwebel  fancies,  that  those  might  be  as  hostages  for  their  fidelity. 
Thb  passage  was  had  in  view  by  Dio  Cass.  804.  furd  ywaueOv  cal  /tcrd 
wati&v  *—  wdyra  rt  iic  rov  bfwiov  "jrapataWSfUvou 

With  respect  to  the  terms  Ivov  and  iueatw,  Wetstem  on  Coloss.  4,  U 
cites  this  among  other  passages  where  Xaog  and  ^trac^c  are  conjoined.  But  in 
idl  those  the  Uo^  has  a  different  sense  to  what  it  here  bears.  See  my  note 
in  loco. 

11  Past  ike  pfgomr  of  l[/if.]  Not,  as  Hobbes  renders,  ^  past  having 
children. "  Thb  sense  of  irapaSah^u  occurs  in  .£schyl.  Ag.  957.  where 
Dr.  Blomfield  cites  Herod.  3,  S3, 

It  AccautU  the  greater,  ^c]  Such  appears  to  be  the  sense ;  for  I  read,  from 
several  MSS.,  with  Qottleb.,  Bdiker,  and  Goeller,  5v.  A  reading,  I  would 
add,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  following  imitation  of  the  present' passage 
in  Liban.  Epist  1401.  idpiog,  Sv  drnXaOeat,  XP^^'^*  4r^*  '^^  phrase 
Ki(^  jfvftff^at  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  lucro  apponere  (to  think  clear 
gain,  and  therefore  to  be  content  with),  on  which  I  shall  copiously  treat  in 
my  edition.  With  the  seftOment  I  would  compare  one  in  Philoetr.  Epist. 
95,  oit  dptivtiriov  omv  ftkttv  iertpfi^tffuv,  dXXd  fivtifjun^tvriov  5rt  fitrd  tAp 
fiKkfv  r»)v  caXXiorify  )8ton}y  Itwnwafuy,  As  &r  as  regards  the  rbv  «-X«fovo, 
and  the  rMt  Ppax^  iete^at^  I  would  adduce  Aristot.  Rhet.  p.  199.  Z*^ 
rf  /iP^ifiy  fiaXXav  ^  ry  iXiri^t.  rw  ydp  €iov  rb  fikv  Xoiiriv  iXfyov*  rd  9k  wape' 

IS  Lighten  your  sorrow,  4v.]    Or,  console  yottrsehres.    So  AriMoph. 
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love  of  honour  tlever  grows  old^*;  and  in  the  imbecile  in- 
utility of  advanced  years,  it  is  not  so  much  (as  some  say) 
gsdn^^  that  gladdens,  as  honour  and  respect 

XLV.  "  To  you  (let  me  add),  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the 
deceased,  I  foresee  a  wide  field  laid  open  for  contest^  and 
emulation ;  since  to  departed  merit  no  one  refuses  the  tribute 
of  admiration ;  but  you,  even  with  deserts  sirrpassing  theirs, 
will  with  difficulty  be  thought,  not  equal,  but  somewhat  in- 
ferior to  them.^  For  the  envy  of  competition  ceases  only 
with  the  death  of  its  object^ ;  whereas  the  merit  which  ob- 
structs no  one  is  honoured  with  a  zeal  unmixed  with 
jealous  rivalry/     If,  too,  with  reference  to  the  'midamedBmong 


KOvMovrai  yap  oi  Xvirovfitvoi  <rvvaXyovi/Tkfv  rdv  ^iXatv,  Here  I  would  refer 
to  Eurip.  Mdeag.  frag.  15, 

'♦  Tne  love  of  honour,  S^c]  Smith  ill  renders  grealness  of  sottl.  On  the 
tenttment  I  would  compare  Philostr.  Soph.  ] ,  3»  riie  dv^punniag  ^voi*ag  rh 
fikdrifiov  iyfipwv  rfyovfiivriQ,  Diog.  Laert.  1,  97.  8.  f.  oi'  ^v  ridovai  f^aprcuT 
<u  Bk  rtfiai  d^dvaroi, 

■^  0(u».]  Not  wealthy  as  Smith  renders;  for  the  old  are  oilen  gra- 
tified with  amassing  cfdn,  thoueh  the  guns  be  petty,  and  wealth  never 
attained.  This  is  well  expressed  by  the  r^  lapdaiviiv,  for  r6  KspioQ,  as  in 
the  pithy  diet  of  Soph.  frag.  iEth.  1.  dUai  iiraivn,  tov  dk  KtpBcuvfiv  cxoo 
{stick  to).  So  also  tne  rb  Tiimtr^ai,  ibllowing,  for  r^/iij,  which  occurs  in 
Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  388, 462,631.  Plato  unites  both,  754.  K.  5rt  xpnt^Tt" 
ffTucbg  irpbs  rb  tupBadvtiv  rt^v  rov  rifiatr^ai  ridovriv  oviivbg  &Kiav  ^ijoH  cTvat. 

In  the  words  *'  cu  some  say**  there  is  perhaps  a  tacit  reference  to  Simo* 
nides,  of  whom  Plutarch,  9,  781.  thus  writes:  Si^wvi^i^c  eXcyc  vpog  robg 
kyKcikovvTaQ  airrtp  ^{kapyvpiav,  Sri  rutv  AXXJav  dveorepfifuvog  ^id  rb  yUpa^ 
t^Sovwv,  inrb  fAi&c  in  ytjpc€o(TKiiTaif  rije  dwb  rov  KCpdaivttv,  Aristotle,  too, 
says  of  the  old,  trpbg  rb  (TVfi^pov  Zi!t<nv,  oXX'  oi>  irpbg  ie€tK6v. 

»  I  foresee  a  wide  field,  ifc]  'Op«5  luyav  rbv  dy&va.  As  the  commen- 
tators have  adduced  no  examples  or  this  pithy  phrase,  the  following  may 
be  acceptable :  Aristoph.  Pac.  275.  Eurip.  Hel.  1090.  Eurip.  Iph.  Aul.  1005 
and  1244.  Eurip.  Phoen. 874.  Eurip.  Hipp.  498.  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  587.  Plato, 
757.  C.  to  omit  many  others. 

s  Youj  even  with  deserts,  ^c]  This  whole  passage  was  plainly  had  in 
view  in  the  Pseudo  Phal.  Epist.  103.  ov  yap  trfuiepbg  vfuv  dytap,  ftr^  xoXd 
KoraZufrrkpovQ  Utivov  vftdg  ytvto^ai.  I  know  not  whether  Bentley  brought 
forward  the  above  pas&age  m  his  immortal  Dissertation.  It  might  of  its^ 
decide  the  question  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles;  though  I  have 
myself  adduced  several  others  m  the  course  of  this  work. 

®  For  the  envy  of  competition,  4c.]  This  passage  b  imitated  by  Liban. 
Declam.  ap.  Villois  Anecd.  Graec.  2, 13.  warn,  toIq  (rapoig,  (oNTt  fikv  6  wapd 
rwv  irkfiolov  ^ovog  Trpooi^viTaC  dvo^avdvTutv  Sk  Ko^ap&g  l^  dXvwov  rile 
aUr^Tiatufg  ^  <ro^ia  KpivtroLi  See  also  a  poet  ap.  Schol.  in  uEschyl.  Supph 
.498.  wpbs  rbv  tZ  ixovra  6  <p^6voc  tpirei.  Ptiilostr.  V.  Ap.  1,35.  Pind.  Olymp. 
6, 124.  Pyth.  7, 1 18.  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  470, 10. 

<  Whereas  the  merit  which,  S^c]  I  would  compare  Plutarch  Num.  c.  22; 
'Kdet  fUv  olv  ifirfrat  roXg  dixaioie  xai  dya^oig  dvBpd^i  fuV^wv  6  furA  reXcvniv 
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you,  I  may  be  expected  to  advert  to  the  subject  oi  female 
virtue^  I  would  express  the  whole  in  one  brief  admonition  -^ 
It  will  be  your  greatest  glory  not  to  be  found  deficient  in  the 
virtue  of  your  sea^^  and  to  let  your  behaviour  be  as  little  as 
possible  the  theme  of  conversation  among  the  other  sex,  whe<- 
ther  for  good  or  for  evil.® 

XLVI.  "  And  now  I  have,  conformably  to  legal  pre- 
scription, spoken  what  I  judged  most  suitable  to  the  occasion  ; 
and  by  deeds  also  have  the  interred  been  thus  honoured.  For 
the  rest,  their  children  will  henceforward  be  maintained,  and 
educated  to  manhood  by  the  state ' ;  thereby  holding  out  a 
reward  for  eminent  valour,  neither  unprofitable,  nor  without 
its  efiect,  both  on  them  and  their'  posterity ;  for  where  the 
rewards^  of  virtue  are  the  most  liberal,  there  will  ever  be  found 


lirouvof,  TQv  ^6vov  iroKbv  xp6vov  oiiK  iiriZ&vroCy  Ivltav  Kai  frpoaTro^vrjffKOvr oc. 
Horat.Virtutem  incolumem  odimus,  Sublaturo  ex  ocuHs  quaerimuB,  invidi. 
Veil.  Pater.  Praesentia  invidiA,  prsterita  veneratione  prosequiinur :  et  his 
no8  obrui,  illis  instrui  credimus.  Sallust,  170.  Nam  vivos  interdum  for- 
tuDa,  uepe  invidia  fatigat ;  ubi  anima  naturae  cesdt,  demptis  obtrectationi- 
bu8,  ipsa  se  virtus  magis  magisque  extollit. 

I  must,  not  omit  to  ob^rve,  that  the  rb  fir^  IfiiroScjv  (which  is  very 
wrongly  rendered  by  Hobbes  **  to  stand  out  of  the  way")  is  an  expression 
of  great  elegance,  found  in  Pausan.  2, 9,  l.  Theoph.  §im.  p.  25.  Plutarch 
Comp.  Sert.  &  Eum.  c.  2.  Antiph.  ap.  Etj^m.  Mag.  p.  355, 38.  Menander 
ap.  Corp.  Byz.  1, 1 17.  B.  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Cinnamus,  p.  138.  A. 
Pericles  seems  to  have  had  in  view  the  diet  of  Mimnermus :  Attvol  ydp 
dvdpi  frdvris  i(ff*iv  e^icXcct  Zafvri j^ov^eroi,  Kar^avovra  ^  aivkaai* 

^  The  virtue  of  your  sex,]  This  b  plainly  the  same  with  the  ywauaia^ 
ape r^c»  neither  of  which,  however,  denotes  magnanimUy,  as  commentators 
explain.  Thus  Bauer  and  Hack :  ut  ne  sint  abjecto  prorsus,  sed  sequo  et 
patient!  animo ;  nam  lamentari  huic  sexui  imbecilliori  conceditur.  The 
Scholiast,  Smith,  and  Gottleber  alone  saw  the  true  sense,  ^atc  in  the 
sense  sex  is  of  perpetual  occurrence.  See  ray  note  on  1  Cor.  11, 14.  The 
above  interpretation,  I  must  observe,  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch,  t.  2,  220. 
oXutQ  rrepi  ywauciiag  ^vtrktMtc  frapd  toXq  tlibt  \6yov  tlvai  ovdiva  Sii. 

*  As  Kttle  as  possible,  4"/^.]  So  Plutarch  Cat.  25.  dfivrjtrria — ftrirt  yj/oyov 
fitjn  liraivtft.     Soph.  Acris.  4.  oIq  Kdfffw^  »/  ffty^  ri  Kai  rd  rrcwp*  iirrj. 

I  Their  children  the  state  will,  4-c.]  On  this  Gottleb.  rders  to  Plato 
Menex.  c.  22.  roitc  ik  vaUag  9wtKTpkf^ii  aitn)  irpo^vfiovfiki^.  To  which  I 
add  the  following  apposite  passages:  Lesbonax  Protrept.  p.  173.  iEschin. 
p.  75,28.  Dioff.Laert.  Sol.  1,55.  from  all  which  it  appears  the  law  was, 
that  they  should  be  supported  and  educated  up  to  mannood,  at  the  public 
expense,  and  then  be  presented  with  a  suit  of  armour,  and  occupy  the  first 
seats  at  the  theatre. 

«  For  where  the  rewards,  cjc]  So  Lesbonax  Protrept,  173,8.  kcu  dptrrjv 
TrXtifTTov  &v  tvpog  avTt)v  tTri^iSovnav  Zirov  /ifytVriyv  Kai  Tifit)v  i^V  '^«*  &^\oiq 
KoX  IvaivoiQ.  Liv.  1.4, 55.  Nihil  non  aggressuros  homines,  si  magnit  conatir 
bus  magna  prsemia  proponuntur. 
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the  best  citizens.    And  now  let  each  of  yoUf  haTing  thus  in^ 
dulged  his  sorrow  for  his  retatives,  depart.""^ 

XL VII.  Such,  then,  was  the  funeral  solemnity  which  took 
place  this  winter,  with  the  expiraticHi  of  which  die  first  year 
of  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close.  Immediately  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  spring,  the  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies, 
as  before,  with  two-thirds  of  their  forces,  made  an  irruption 
into  Attica,  under  the  command  of  Archidamus,  son  of  Zeu* 
xidamus,  king  of  the  Lacedsemonians ;  and  after  ^icamping, 
laid  waste  the  country.  And  when  they  had  not  been  many 
days  in  Attica,  the  pestilence  which  afterwards  so  much 
afflicted  the  Athenians,  made  its  appearance,  and  which  was 
said  to  have  previously  spread  its  ravages^  in  other  parts ;  as 
at  Lemnos  and  elsewhere.  Be  that  as  it  may  S  so  great  a  pes* 
tilence^  and  so  sweeping  a  mortality  of  the  human  race  had 

9  And  now  let  each,  4^]  I  cannot  approve  of  the  version  of  Smith ;  for 
i  apprehend  that  the  mourning  ceremonial  had  terminated  with  the  ora- 
tion. As  to  the  Jxirc  (of  which  cf 7rox*»p<tre  is,  perhaps,  a  gloss),  it  may  be 
compared  with  the  Roman  formula  **  discedite,  Quirites."  So  Joseph^ 
68,  IS.  ynipovrtt  ovv — dwiTf  I  and  931, 8.  Arrian  E.  A.  7, 10, 16.  ravra  — 
dirtTi.  See  also  Arrian,  1,  428.  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  391, 45.  Pfailostr.  V. 
Ap.  5, 45.  and  Plato  Menex.  p.  526. 

1  Spread  U$  ravages.]  Tne  original  iyKaramcii^l/ai  is  a  very  forcible 
term ;  but  can  scarcely  be  represented  by  any  English  word.  It  is  pro- 
perly used  of  what  comes  upon  us  with  sudden  and  irresistible  violence,  as 
lightning,  storms,  and  tempests.  In  this  word  and  its  compounds,  with 
that  si^ification,  there  is  alwaprs  implied  the  notion  of  a  dart.  Thus 
Apollo  in  Hom.  II.  init.  is  descnbed  as  sending  the  pestilence  by  launch- 
ing forth  his  darts,  piXog  ix'irevKke  ifuie.  And  in  Soph.  CEd.  Tyr.  27.  that 
is  represented  as  a  fiery  dart :  iv  ^  6  vvo^f>os  3c^  Sc^^o^  iXavvec,  Xotud^ 
f  X^i^rroc,  ir6\tv.  Moreower  in  the  metaphorical  language  of  the  Old  1  es- 
tament  the  judgments  of  the  Almighty,  as  executed  in  lightning,  tempest^ 
pestilence,  and  famine,  are  represented  under  the  same  image. 

Though  the  commentators  adduce  no  example  of  lyxar.,  but  only  of 
ipffKrim-Kf^cUy  it  occurs  in  £schyl.  Pers.  520.  S  (icaicd)  Ukpffai^  iyKarlonn^^cv 
Oe^c-  Soph.  Tr.  1089.  iyiearlfncij^cv  /3IX0C.  Liban.  Orat.  p.309.  See  also 
Soph.  GSd.T>T.  init.  and  Hom.  11.  l.init.  Both  are  used  of  pestilential 
disorders. 

«  Be  that  as  it  may,]    Or,  however.    Such  is  here  the  sense  o£  ixkvroi. 

9  Pestilence.]  Now  follows  that  highly  interestii^  portion  of  the  his- 
tory which  treats  of  the  pestilence  at  Athens,  which  has  ever  been  recorded 
as  a  masterpiece;  in  which  Gail  observes  our  autlior  shows  himself  at 
once  a  philosopher,  physician*,  historian,  and  poet.    "  He  has  (continues 

*  There,  however,  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  Thucydides  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  that  character;  merely  giving  us  the  general  ^fmptoms  of  the  dis- 
orders, aa  any  one  might  do  who  was  not  a  physician. 
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never  elsewhere  been  known  in  the  memory  of  man*     For  at 
firgt  not  even  the  (^ysiciansy  tbrou^  ignorance  of  the  dis^ 


Gail)  divided  his  description  into  three  parts.  In  the  first  (from  c.  47. 
to  rb  fdy  cr«c  of  c.  49.)  ne  traces  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  pestilence. 
In  the  second  (from  c.  50.  to  t6  fikv  ohv  voorifia  at  c.  51.)  he  describes  the 
nature,  symptoms,  and  ravages  of  the  pestilence.  In  tne  tMrdf  he  speaks 
like  an  historian  and  observer  of  the  results,  moral  or  physical,  of  the  most 
dreadful  of  plagues.'*  The  remarks  of  Smith  also  mav  be  consulted. 
Among  other  things  he  observes,  **  Whether  Thucydides  account  of  this 
plague  at  Athens  be  duly  succinct,  not  too  minute^  serious,  afl^cting; 
and  whether  he  hath  well  managed  the  opportunity  it  gave  him  to 
moralize  like  a  man  of  virtue  and  ^kkI  sense,  every  reader  will  judge  for 
himself.**  On  which  I  would  remark,  that  no  reeuler  of  judgment  can 
think  the  account  too  minute.  It  is  certainly  qffecting  m  the  hwhest 
decree;  and  as  to  teriousnest,  even  Smith  mentions  its  **  solemn  air'^^as  a 
prime  distinction.  As  to  **  mana^ng  the  opportunity  to  moralize  like  a 
man  of  virtue  and  sood  sense,"  we  are  to  b^  in  mind  the  diflerence  of 
sentiment  and  practice  in  this  respect  between  the  antients  and  modems. 
7%ey  (and  especially  Thucydides)  did  not  think  a  history  the  prop£r  place 
for  offering  mora&ang  reflecAom  on  the  events  there  reeordea.  These,  it 
should  seem,  ought  to  be  left  to  the  reader,  or  they  may  be  supplied  in 
separate  tracts  by  ethical  or  theological  writers. 

This  description  has  been  imitat^,  or  had  in  view,  by  many  of  the  an- 
tient  writers,  as  Dio  Cass.  1. 53, 29.  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  1.  9, 43.  lo,  53.  Pro- 
cop.  B.  P.  2,  20.  ^lian  V.  H.  14, 20.  Agathias,  1.  ii.  Niceph.  Hist.  41. 
Lucret.  6, 1 136-1 285.  Virg.  Georg.  3, 478.  Ovid  Metam.  8,523-586.  Plu- 
tarch Pericl.,  Statins,  Sil.  Ital.,  Manilius,  Ltv.  3,  6,  and  elsewhere,  and 
Josephus,  in  his  mention  of  a  Jewish  pestilence,  p.  322. ;  also  by  some 
modem  ones,  especially  Boccaccio  Decam.  prooem.*  and  Fontaine  Fab.  7, 1* 
Upon  the  whole  may  be  consulted  Hippocr.  Ep.  1. 3.  Fabii  Paulini  Com- 
mentaria,  Venet.  1603.  4to.,  Barthelem/s  Travels  of  Anacharsis,  Gibbon's 
Decline  and  Pall,  vol.  6, 5,  &c,  Mitford  in  loco.  Dr.  Mead  on  the  Plague 
at  Athens,  De  Foe  on  die  Plague  at  London,  Pepys'  Memoirs,  and  Russel 
on  the  plague  in  general. 

The  camei  which  led  to  the  p^tilence  are  stated  by  Diod.  ISc.  1. 1258. 
tom.  5, 120.,  of  which  the  following  is  a  version.  **  Heavy  rains  having 
fallen  in  the  winter,  the  earth  was  overcharged  with  moisture,  and  many  of 
the  hollows  receiving  much  water  became  luies  or  pools  of  standing  water 
like  marshes.  Tliese,  in  the  summer,  heating  ana  putrifving,  sent  forth 
thick  and  foetid  exhalations,  which  evaporating,  conrupted  the  neighbour- 
ing air,  as  is  the  case  with  marshes  of  a  noxious  nature.  Badness,  too,  of 
food  contributed  to  breed  the  disorder ;  for  the  fmits  of  the  earth  were 
that  season  exceedingly  watery  and  coniipted  in  their  naturcf    The  iHrd 


*  On  which  it  is  well  observed  by  Sisraondi,  in  his  UlustnUions  of  Utenture, 
vol.  2.  p.  6  &  7.  *'  The  perfect  truth  of  colouring,  the  eiquisite  choice  of  dr. 
cumfltances,  calculated  to  produce  the  deq>est  impression,  and  which  place  before 
our  eyes  the  roost  repulsive  scenes,  without  exciting  disgust,  and  the  emotion  of 
the  writer,  which  insensibly  pervades  every  part,  give  to  this  picture  that  true 
eloquence  of  history  which  in  Thucydides  animates  the  relation  of  the  plague." 

t  Thb  second  cause,  however,  seems  negatived  by  Thucyd,  2,  54.,  horn  which 
passage  it  is  plain,  at  least,  that  there  was  no  want  of  food ;  nor  could  that  be 
suppMed  to  exist  while  the  Athenians  had  the  command  of  the  sea;  and  their  own 
stores  could  not  yet  be  exhausted. 
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order,  were  able  to  devise  any  effectual  remedy*  for  it  (nay, 
they  themselves,  from  their  nearer  i^proach  to  the  sick,  died 
the  fiistest^) ;  nor  did  any  other  human  art  aught  avail.^  And 
as  to  supplications  at  the  temple,  or  consultations  of  oracles  % 
and  other  religious  rites,  all  were  alike  vain  and  useless ;  inso- 


cause  was»  that  the  Etesian  winds,  by  which  the  summer  heats  are  much 
tempered,  did  not  blow.  The  heat  therefore,  being  intense,  and  the  air,  as 
it  were,  on  fire,  the  bodies  of  men,  not  being  able  to  find  any  means  of 
refrigeration,  were  sure  to  contract  disorders,  and  all  those  disorders  to  be 
prevalent  which  arise  from  heat." 

That  the  above  causes  contributed  to  the  disorder,  there  is  no  doubt ; 
but  if  it  proceeded  fi'om  infection  introduced  from  the  East,  they  could 
not  be  the  primary  causes.  Amon^  these  secondary  causes  may  also  be 
reckoned  the  population  (much  of  it  rustic,  and  used  to  fi'ee  space  and 
pure  air)  beinff  crowded  up  Cas  Thucydides  afterwards  says)  in  stifling  huts 
.  m  the  heats  of  summer.  So  Livy,  1. 3, 6.  speaking  of  a  similar  pestilence 
which  afflicted  Rome,  says :  ^  Auxere  vim  morbi,  terrore  populationis 
pecoribus  agrestibusque  in  urbem  accepds.  Ea  coUuvio  mixtorum  omnis 
generis  animantium  et  odore  insolito  urbanos,  et  acrestera,  consertum  in 
arta  tecta,  asstu  ac  vigiliis  an^ebat."  That  it  should  nave  stopped  at  Athens 
(as  the  antients  tell  us)  is,  indeed,  remarkable ;  since  the  plague  has  since 
visited  almost  every  part  of  Europe. 

*  Were  able  to,  <yc.]  lipKovv  dtpawivovrtgy  participle  for  infinitive.  'Apxkia 
is  a  vox  solennis  de  hac  re.  So  in  a  umilar  passage  of  Eurip.  Ion.  952. 
'AffoXXcav  ovSkv  ijpKi<rtv,  and  Here.  Fur.  500. 

*  TTiey  ihemielves — died  the  fastest,]  This  circumstance  is  introduced 
by  Ovid  Met.  7, 561.  (cited  by  Goeller),  Nee  moderator  adest:  inqueipsos 
saeva  medentes  erumpit  clades :  obsuntque  auctoribus  artes. 

6  Nor  did  any  other, 4"^.]  This  is  imitated  by  Liv.  7,  2.  (cited  by  Goeller)^ 
Quum  vis  morbi  nee  humanb  consiliis  nee  spe  divina  levaretur. 

By  the  other  may  be  meant  such  means  as  persons  not  physicians  could 
devise,  from  the  use  of  herbs,  or  dietetic  rules.  The  Scholiast  explains  it 
of  the  /iavriirt)  and  i^o^^i)  just  after. 

7  Consultations  of  orades,]  I  read,  with  Bekker  and  Goeller,  frnvruavQ^ 
from  six  MSS.  The  common  reading,  fiavT^iaig,  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  construction,  which  is  this:  (ko^')  liaa 
ucirevfTav  frpbg  UpoiQ,  ^  ixpritravro  fiavrtUuc  koi  r.  r.  It  is  true  that  Am- 
monius  says,  Mavruc/)  rj  rixvij  —  MavriXa  dk  xP^^H^Q'  by  which  he  plainly 
disapproves  of  the  signification  vaticinatio.  But  the  erammarian  is  not 
warranted  in  his  censure;  for  that  b  found  in  Eurip.  Hipp.  236.  Hel.  760. 
Also  in  Plato,  Arrian,  Lucian,  Philo  Jud.,  and  especially  Isocr.,  who  has 
this  very  phrase  fiavTiia  xf»i<raadai. 

By  the  "such  like  '  may  be  meant  iirto^alf  incantations,  or,  perhaps, 
sacrifices;  though  it  would  seem  not  very  reverential,  to  thus  barely 
glance  at  what  was  thought  the  most  effectual  of  these  divine  means.  But, 
indeed,  the  manner  in  which  all  such  are  usually  mentioned  by  our  author, 
shows  how  little  weight  they  had  in  his  mind. 

This  passage  is  imitated  by  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  667.  livavrtQ  l?rl  re  ^elas  xal 
Kc^dpfiovQ  kTpdirovTO'  Ind  5«,  ovdffiiav  avvStv  (scil.  OtStv)  kirusTpo^i^  tyvcavav 
Ik  tov  dcufwviov  yfvofuvtiVy  oif^^  tktov,  xal  vtpl  rd  ^tia  XiirovpyioQ  6.7rk(fr 
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much  that,  overcome  by  the  violence   of  the  calamity,  tH^ 
people  at  last  wholly  discontuiued  them.^ 

XL VIII.  The  contagion  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
that  part  of  ^Ethiopia  *  which  is  situated  beyond  Egypt,  and 
from  thence  to  have  passed  into  Egypt  and  Libya.^  After 
spreading  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  king  of  Persia's 
dominions,  it  at  length  broke  out  suddenly  at  Athens,  and 
made  its  first  attack^  in  the  Piraeus,  where  it  was  reported 


*  Discontinued  ihem.]  And  no  wonder:  for,  as  Mitford  observes,  **  the 
persuasion  that  there  was  a  future  retribution  for  good  and  evil  done  in 
this  world,  was  a  doctrine  which  had  very  little  weight ;  they  looked  up 
to  the  gods  for  the  dispensation  of  temporal  good  andevil  only." 

When,  therefore,  the  removal  of  tempord  evil  was  sought  in  vain,  it 
IS  no  wonder  that  they  should  abandon  reti^ous  observances  in  general. 
Compare  Dionys.  HaL  Ant  p.  677.,  cited  infra.  Thus,  Boccaccio  relates, 
that  though  at  first  humble  supplications,  and  religious  processions,  were 
frequent,  vet  afterwards  they  were  wholly  discontinued;  nay,  even  that 
the  funeral  ceremonies  were  performed  but  perfunctorily,  the  priests  not 
troubling  themselves  with  a  very  long  or  solemn  service. 

I  Had  its  o/igin  in  tiat  part  of  Ethiopia.]  By  Ethiopia  is  meant  that 
tract  of  country  now  known  by  the  names  of  Nubia  and  Sennaar,  and, 
perhaps,  Abyssinia.  That  country  is  adverted  to  by  Lucian,  3,  22.  Max. 
Tyr.  Diss.  13  and  19,  and  41.  Diod.  Sic.  6,  175.  Liban,  Orat  p.  157.  A. 
Ammian  Marcell.  1. 10,  4.  Philostr.  Heroic  c.  10.  $  4.  So  Procop.  says, 
that  the  pestilence  which  he  records  came  from  Egypt.  Indeed,  to  use 
the  words  of  Gibbon,  '*  iEthionia  and  iEgypt  have  been  stigmatised,  in  all 
ages,  as  the  original  source  and  seminary  of  the  plague.  In  a  dam|),  hot, 
stagnating  air,  this  African  fever  is  generated  from  the  putrefaction  of 
animal  substances,  and  especially  from  the  swarms  of  locusts,  not  less  de- 
structive to  mankind  in  their  death  than  in  their  lives.'*  Hence  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  state  of  thines  at  Athens  might  have  generated  a  pestilence; 
and  if  it  did  not,  it  must,  however,  have  been  a  very  fit  place  for  the  re- 
ception and  nurture  of  the  miasma.  Though,  however,  all  plagues  seem 
to  originate  in  the  East,  yet  they  are  there  somewhat  milder  than  in  the 
West  and  North,  where  they  increase  in  virulence,  so  that  the  most  devas- 
tating plagues  have  been  in  those  regions. 

«  Libya^  Probably  that  part  of  its  three  divbions  which  adjoined  to 
Egypt,  and  was  called  the  Marmorica. 

^  Made  itsjirsi  attack.]  Literally,  "frst  attacked  men."  Though, 
however,  av^pbtxutv  has  the  article,  yet  there  is,  I  conceive,  no  stress  to  be 
laid  upon  it,  as  if  by  distinction  from  the  animals  ;  for  we  have  nothing  in 
Thucydides  to  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  disorder  extended  itself  to  ani" 
mats,  as  dogs.  And  though  Lucret.  may  seem  to  hint  at  this  in  the 
words,  "fida  canum  vis  strata  viis,"  &c.,  yet  those  may  be  supposed  to  have 
died  of  eating  the  flesh  of  the  unburied  corpses.  Heracl.  Pont.,  indeed, 
on  the  allegories  of  Homer  (with  a  reference  to  II.  a  50.  oifpriaQ  fiiv  npoirop 
l«-yX«">»  Kal  KVvaQ  apyovc*  AOrap  t7r«r'  avrolm  /3IXoc  Ix^mvKic  i^tei'c.,  and 
Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  28.  s.  f.  2,  68.  ov  yctp  iwl  Xoifibv  irapaKoKii^  H>v  Gtbv,  ohSl 
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that  the  Peloponnesians  had  thrown  poison  ^  into  the  wells ; 
for  as  yet  there  were  no  fountains  there.  Afterwards  it  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  upper  city,  and  then  the  mortality  rapidly 
increased.^  And  now  I  leave  every  one  (whether  physiciaD 
or  other  ^)  to  pass  his  own  opinion  concerning  it,  pointing  out 
from  whence  it  was  likely  to  arise^  and  what  causes  he  thinks 
sufficient  to  produce  so  entire  a  change  of  the  constitution  of 


Ivl  roUiav  liiariav  Bayarti^putv,  oifdi  i-TTi  ^Bopdy  KwwVy  rat  dvdp&yf  koI 
6pviii>v,)  mentions  it  as  the  opinion  of  the  most  skilful  physicians  and  phi- 
losophers, that,  in  pestilential  disorders,  the  malady  first  discovers  itself  in 
Siadrupeds.  And  so,  I  find,  Mr.  Trollope,  in  bis  note  on  the  passage  of 
omer,  suggests,  as  a  similar  case,  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  wherein  the  mur- 
rain among  the  cattle  preceded  the  boils  and  blains.  But  there  seems  a 
want  of  judgment  in  comparing  what  happened  in  a  supernatural  and  ex- 
traordinary manner,  with  the  ordinary  events  of  nature.  Besides,  the 
murrain,  and  the  boils  and  blains,  were  manifestly  two  different  plagues ; 
though  both  out  of  the  order  or  course  of  nature,  and  in  which,  according 
to  the  usual  methods  of  Divine  visitation,  there  may  be  recognised  a  pro- 
sression  from  the  smaller  to  the  greater.  As  to  the  case  adverted  to  by 
Homer,  if  founded  on  fact  (as  tliere  is  little  reason  to  doubt),  it  should  seem 
that  the  disorder  which  afflicted  the  cattle  was  of  a  different  kind  from 
those  which,  as  it  seems,  afterwards  attacked  the  human  species;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  the  latter  to  have  been  the  plague,  or  any 
thinff  like  the  pestilence  m  question ;  but  rather  such  disorders  as  men  and 
cattle,  congregated  under  such  circumstances,  are  always  liable  to.  Thus, 
Buonaparte,  in  his  Russian  expedition,  lost  an  immense  number  of  men  and 
horses  even  on  his  way  across  the  plains  of  Poland  (a  friendly  country),  to 
attack  Russia.  In  such  cases  dysentery  isi  I  believe»  the  disorder  to  which 
loss  of  this  kind  may  be  ascribed. 

I  must  not,  however,  dissemble  that  I  have  noted  a  passage  in  Dionys. 
Hal.  Ant.  p.  635.,  in  which  an  epidemic  is  described  as  first  attacking  the 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  quadrupeds,  and  thence  passing  to  the 
human  race.  But  neither  is  there  any  proof  that  that  was  the  plague,  or 
any  disorder  bearing  affinity  to  it.  Besides,  in  the  very  numerous  ex- 
amples which  I  have  collected  of  dirrta^ai,  in  thb  sense  {attack\  I  only 
fina  one  in  which  the  genitive  is  omitted,  and  that  from  an  obscure  and 
late  author,  Timocl.  ap.  Athen.  p.  407. 

4  Thrown  poison.]  Aretaeus  adverts  to  this  supposition ;  and  injudi- 
ciouslv  introduces  it  as  a  drcumsiance. 

»  And  then  the  mortality,  4"^.]  So  from  the  account  of  the  plague  at 
London,  by  De  Foe  (which,  though  written  under  a  feigned  character, 
seems  founded  on  facts),  and  that  given  by  Pepys,  we  find,  that  as  soon  m 
the  infection  extended  from  the  more  open  parts  of  Westminster  and 
Southwark,  to  the  closely-built  parts,  as  the  ctty,  the  mortality  increased 
roost  rapidly. 

6  Whether  physician  or  other,"]  'l^iwrrjQ  is  often  used  to  denote  one  who 
has  not  any  office  or  profession,  in  contradistinction  to  one  who  has  such. 
Abresch  here  compares  Procop.  p.  169,  6.  Xiy^ro  —  KalUofifgKai  Hiuttiq, 
He  might  more  aptly  have  cited  Plat.  Polit.  p.  433.,  wner«  larpol  and 
Iduarcu  are  opposed. 
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the  human  body.^  For  my  own  part,  I  shall  merely  relate 
the  manner  of  it;  and,  having  been  myself  sick  of  it,  and  seen, 
others  afflicted,  I  shall  point  out  those  symptoms  of  the 
malady,  from  a  consideration  of  which  any  one  may  have  some 
previous  knowledge  of  it,  and  not  be  altogether  ignorant  of 
its  nature,  should  it  ever  again  make  its  appearance. 

XLIX.  The  season  of  the  year  I  speak  of  is  admitted  to 
have  been  singularly  ^  healthy,  as  far  as  regarded  other  dis« 
orders ;  nay,  if  any  one  previously  laboured  under  any  ma- 
lady, it  merged  and  terminated*  in  this.     Others^,  without 


7  What  causet  he  thinhs  sufficient^  4-r.]  Literally,  ^  what  causes  of  such  a 
change  were  sufficient  to  have  had  power  to  effect  so  total  a  revolution  of 
the  human  constitution  ?  "  The  words  of  the  original  have  occasioned  no 
little  trouble  to  the  critics.  There  is  so  much  appearance  of- pleonasm  in 
them,  that  Fab.,  Port.,  Gesner,  Heilman,  and  Bauer,  r^ard  the  words 
Bw&iuv  —  <rx«v,  as  insititious  and  glossematical.  But  thus  the  sentence 
will  savour  of  brachylogia  rather  than  peristologia  ;  and  the  words  are  too 
significant,  and  have  too  much  the  Thucydidean  character,  to  be  supposed 
glossematical.  Besides  furatoXt^,  and  fitraffriiffai  are  not  quite  Sjmo- 
n^mous.  Both  denote  a  change,  and  usually  for  the  better;  but  fura^X^ 
signifies  a  total  change  or  revolution,  and  is  a  term  used  in  the  best 
writers.  So  Soph.  Phil.  463.  Kai  (rt  iaifASvtc  N6.<rov  furaarrimuiy,  Liban. 
Orat.  p.  185.  faraffrrivai  t6  kokSv.  Philostr.  V.  Ap.  6,  35.  Ic  t6  XShov  fi€- 
TaoTtiffd,  where,  by  the  addition  of  Is  t6  XwYov,  it  is  plain,  that  the  term 
is  of  itself  of  middle  signification.  Besides,  with  this  apparent  pleonasm 
of  rotravTTiQ  fura€o\^g  and  ig  t6  fUTa<rni<r(Uf  I  would  compare  one  on  a 
kindred  subject,  at  7,  87.,  where  a  change  of  season  is  said  fttralSoXy  ic 
dff^eviiav  vetiircpi^etv  (scil.  roi^g  av^pwrrovc.)  The  Viiitr.  of  that  passage  ex- 
actly answers  to  the  furatrr.  here.  Moreover,  ^cra^Xi)  may  refer  to  the 
suddenness  and  rapidity  of  the  attack.  (So  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  677.  raxtia^ 
i^ipt  ^wfm<n  rdg  rpowdg)  as  furaffrritrat  does  to  the  total  prostration  of 
strength,  and  suspension,  at  least,  of  all  the  faculties  of  mind  and  body. 

»  Singularly,]  Literally,  "  above  all,"  "  compared  with  all  ;**  a  sense  of 
Ik  similar  to  the  Hebrew  o.  The  expression,  dvo<rov  Iroc,  occurs  in  ^lian 
Anim.  11,2.  And  we  may  compare  the  letifer  annus  of  Virg.  ^n.  5, 
138. 

*  Merged  and  terminated]  So  infra  Ig  rovro  IriKivra,  Schol.  ixntpic^, 
secessit,  transiit.  For  ATroKpivitr^ai  is,  as  Foes.  (Econ.  Hippocr.  observes,  a 
medical  term  by  which  disorders  are  said  depositos  secedere,  et  in  alios  ex* 
purgatos  esse.  This,  he  says,  often  happens  in  pestilential  ailections  of  the 
body.    And  such,  De  Fqe  says,  was  the  case  in  the  plague  of  London. 

This  passage  is  imitated  by  Agath.  I.  2.  iroueiKa  ydp  aifro'ig  Irre^lpero  iru^ff, 
Hvavra  Sk  vg  toxto  atriKpiviro,  Procop.  79.  r^  trig  vSttov  Kf^cLKcdcv  iv  Tolg 
fiovtiatn  ATTOKeKOKT^ai  oidfuvoi.  Hence  may  be  illustrated  an  obscure  pas- 
sage of  Plutarch  Crass.  33,  dvaitKafuvijg  Si  rng  v6<tov  t6  iftdpfioKov  1^*  iavn^^ 
uicrrf  aw^KKpt^fjvat,  Kai  rov  triofiarog  iKKOv^ia^itn'og, 

3  Others,]  Or,  the  rest;  namely,  such  of  those  attacked  by  the  pes- 
tilence as  had  not  been  previously  ill  of  any  other  disorder. 
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any  apparent  caused  on  a  sudden,  and  when  in  perfect  health, 
.  were  attacked  first  with  violent  heats  ^  about  the  head,  accom- 
panied with  redness  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  Then  the 
internal  parts,  both  the  gullet  and  the  tongue,  immediately 
assumed  a  sanguineous  hue,  and  emitted  a  noisome  ^  and  fetid 
odour.     Sneezing  and  hoarseness^  then  supervened,  and  not 


<  Withoid  any  apparent  cause,  ^c.]  TTie  phrase,  dirb  irpo^atmoQ,  is 
found  in  Hippocrates  more  than  once.     Procopius  uses  dtrpo^aiimo^. 

This  suduen  seizure,  when  in  apparent  health,  and  without  any  external 
and  manifest  cause,  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  espedauy  accom- 
pany the  plague.  See  Russel  and  Culien,  and  some  affecting  instances 
m  De  Foe.  The  following  passage  of  Boccaccio,  on  this  subject^  has 
much  pathos  and  beauty:  —  *'Quanti  valorosi  huomini,  quante  belle 
donne,  quanti  leggiadri  giovani,  li  (juali  non  che  altri,  ma  Galieno,.Ippo- 
crate,  o  Esculapio  avrieno  giudicati  sanissimi,  la  roattina  de^narono  co* 
loro  parenti,  compagni,  ed  amici,  che  poi  la  sera  vegnente  appresso  nell' 
altro  mondo  cenarono  con  li  loro  passati.'' 

On  this  whole  passage  Goeller  cites  the  following  elegant  one,  from 
Lucret.  6.  1143. :  —  Principio  caput  incensum  fervoregerebant,  Et  duplicis 
oculos  suffusa  luce  rubentis.  Sudabant  etiam  fauces  intrinsecus  atro  San- 
guine, et  ulceribus  vocis  via  septa  coibat ;  Atque  animi  interpres  roanabat 
lingua  cruore,  Debilitata  mails,  motu  gravis,  aspera  tactu.  Inde  ubi  per 
faucis  pectus  complerat,  et  ipsum  Morbida  vis  in  cor  maestum  confluxerat 
i^ris ;  Omnia  turn  vero  vitae  claustra  lababant.  Spiritus  ore  foras  tetnim 
yolvebat  odorem,  Rancida  quo  perolent  projecta  cadavera  ritu.  Atque 
animi  prorsum  vires  totius  et  omne  Languebat  corpus,  leti  jam  limine  in 
ipso. 

*  Violent  heat$,'\  So  Arrian,  E.  A.  2,  4.  ytpfiaig  tvxvpaic*  Lucian,  3,  71. 
dirrivti  dtpfAy.  See  also  Dio  Cass.  p.  724,  66.  Aristid.  1,  547.  and  9,  404., 
where,  for  Ikuvto,  I  conjecture  IvkKHvro.  eipfit)  signifies  a  feverish  heat. 
See  Castell.  Lex.  Med.  This,  too,  is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  plague. 
Of  the  same  nature  is  the  expression  of  Hippocrates,  r<i  piyea,  'Epv^tjfia, 
and  tpXdyuxngy  are  both  medical  terms;  the  former  used  by  Hippocrates  and 
Pollux,  the  latter  bv  Joseph,  p.  68.5  and  768. 

6  Nbisome,]  Steph.  Thes.  explains' the  droirov,  insoIUum  (extraordinary). 
But  the  interpretation  of  Portus,  teirum,  and  Suid.  ftox^iipi>v,  dvoftdtniTov, 
bad,  intolerable,  seems  the  only  true  one.  And  in  this  sense  Castell.  says, 
the  word  occurs  in  Hippocrates.  So  also  Pausan.  5,  5,  5.  rb  aro-Kov  r^f 
baiiitQ.  Dio  Cass.  724.  Dionys.  Hal.  677.  of  feculent  water.  Appian,  1, 
835.  of  noxious  vapours.  See  my  note  on  Acts,  28,  6.  It  is  strange  that 
Gail  should  render  this,  "  respiration  irr^uliere." 

7  Hoarseness,]  Such  is  the  sense  of  fipdyxoc,  whicli  occurs  in  Dio  Cass. 
755,  62.  This,  Castellio  says,  is  a  sort  of  catarrh,  affecting  the  guttur  and 
the  rough  artery.  See  also  Foesius.  The  Schol.  Cassel  explains  it  thus : 
v6<rtifia  ri  iv  nf  (ruifiart,  yiyvofuvov  Trtpi  rbv  fipoyxov,  6  rdg  vg  fidXurra 
^ta^tipei.  For  i>o  1  read.  And  in  nearly  the  same  Bekker  has  emended.  He 
has,  however,  done  wrong  in  retaining  the  ovg,  for  which  my  correction  vc 
is  confirmed  by  Suid.  ppdyxv'  «'«^oc  inpi  rat  i\  yiyvofuvov.  He  has,  too, 
needlessly  cancelled  yiyvo^ivutv*  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to  emend  two 
glosses  of  Hesych.  which  have  perplexed  the  editors :  ppayxtov  ^Xcy/iwv, 
TTVfu/iovwv.  Read  jipayx^V  dtXtyftovatv,  rrvtvaovutv.  the  first  from  /3pay;^taw, 
which  is  found  in  the  Etym.  Mag.  21 1.  The  other  v^rbs  are  of  good  authority, 
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long  after  the  malady®  descended  to  the  breast,  bringing  with 
it  a  violent  cough ;  and  when  once  it  had  fixed  itself^  on  the 
stomach  *^,  it  excited  vomiting,  inducing  what  physicians  call 
discharges  of  bile^^^  and  those  attended  with  excessive  torment. 
This  was,  in  most  cases,  succeeded  by  a  dry  tfmpty  hiccough  ^\ 
accompanied  with  strong  colicky  convulsions  and  spasms ;  in 


^P^7X°*^<*C»  Pp^X^^^  XKovroQ.  Read  PpayxdvTOQ,  fip&yxoiQ  a.  an  emendation 
which  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Aristot.  Problem,  ftpdyxotg  dKinKom-ai. 

The  present  symptom  is  not  mentioned  by  Procop.;  nor  is  it  by  modern 
writers  on  the  plaeue.  Yet  it  is  noticed  by  Diodor.  Sic. ;  for  so  I  understand 
Kordppovg^  after  wnich,  he  says,  supervened  swellings  of  the  neck,  very  fre- 
quent in  disorders  of  the  throat. 

This  passage  of  Tliucydides  is  jocularly  alluded  to  by  Liban.  Orat.  509. 
D.  1/  fiiapd  ftityr^  -KavrdiratJiv  dvonoQ,  —  oh  ^pdy\OQ  ry  iftapvyyt  wpoffiirffftv' 
oirx  iXicwacc  r^v  y\uHf<rav  Kark\a€iv, 

8  The  jnaiadt/.]  Not  pairiy  as  Hobbes  renders.  The  word  vovoc  is  often 
used  in  this  sense  by  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Dioscorides. 

»  Fixed  iUeif,  ortjpiKai,]  This  term  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  Dioscor., 
Hippocr.,  and  Aretaeus,  but  chiefly  in  the  passive,  with  a  middle  sense. 
So  Aretaeus,  p.  2.  roioiffce  ftivovg  Iv  rg  KeipaXy  Td  KaKdv  i<mipix^il»  When  it 
is  used  in  the  active^  iavrov  is  to  be  understood.  For  examples  and  ob- 
servations on  the  idiom  in  (XTtjpi^to,  Iptldut,  &c,  1  refer  the  reader  to  my 
note  on  Acts,  27,  41. 

'0  Stomach.]  That  Kap^la  must  be  so  taken  here,  has  been  long  ago  proved 
by  Gatakcr  Adv.  Misc.  and  Victor.  V.  L.  28,  17.  with  a  reference  to  Nemes, 
and  Foes,  on  Hippocr.  So,  indeed,  ft  had  been  before  them  explained  by 
the  Scholiast.  Kapom  for  stomach  also  occurs  in  Liban.  Orat.  764.  cited 
by  Fues.  Hence  is  illustrated  iEschyl.  P.  V.  906.  Kpattq.  dk  ^oCy  ^peva 
XorriZcc* 

Lucret.  has  been  censured  by  Gataker  for  rendering  Kap?ia  by  cor.  But, 
as  his  editor  Lambin  observes,  he  uses  cor  in  the  same  latitude  of  sense  as 
KopSid.  It  is  strange,  however,  that  Lambin,  who  was  also  an  editor  and 
annotator  on  Horace,  should  not  have  remarked  that  that  author  emplo^re 
cor  in  the  same  way  at  Satyr.  2,  .5,  29.  "  in  cor  trajecto  lateris  miseri  capi- 
tisve  dolore,"  where  indeed  he  seems  to  have  had  m  mind  this  very  pass^e 
of  Thucydides. 

1  >  Inducing  what,  ^c]  Literally,  **  and  ail  those  which  are  called  by 
phjrsicians  discharges  of  bile  supervened."  The  Trairai  is  rendered  by  Mit- 
ford  **  in  all  ways;"  by  Hobbes,  "  all  manner  of  bilious  purgation  that 
physicians  ever  named."  I  am  only  nware,  Jiowever,  of  two  ways  by  which 
bile  can  be  removed,  by  vomit,  and  stool.  And  so  Castellio  understands  it. 

The  diroKa^apfffig  is  well  explained  by  the  Schol.  AiroKpiffttg,  So  Hippocr. 
p.'377.  x<*'^^C dtroKpitTig,  Onosand.  p.  42.  UKpitrttQ  tCjv  dvayKaiutv,  i.  e.  excre- 
menta.      And  hence  may  be  defended  the  common  reading   in   Joseph. 

&125,  43.  dTrfjXain  yvva^KaQ,  aiq  ri  t<ov  Kara  ^vmv  tKK'piffig  Irriot,  where 
udson  would  read  UpvatiQ,    He  might  have  remembered  what  occurs  in 
the  very  next  page,  3c  ^  dv  aTroKpivoi  yovfiv. 

The  vomiting  of  bile  is  also  mentioned  by  Nicophon  ap.  Athen.  p,  80. 
and  Diod.  Sic.  7,466.     Here  we  have  another  symptom  of  the  piague, 

•^  Empty  hiccough,]  Goeller  renders,  "  ein  holler  schlucken.^'  This, 
the  Schol.  truly  observes,  is  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  XvyJ 
TrXiiptjCf/u/i  hiccough.    The  best  explanation  of  the  Xi'yK  icit'i]  is  given  by 
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some  cases  immediately  ceasing  ^%  in  others  of  longer  duration* 
The  body  did  not  ^^  externally  feel  very  hot  to  the  touch,  nor 
was  the  skin  pallid,  but  reddish  ^^  livid  ^^  and  bespeckled 
with  minute   pimples   and  running  ^"^  sores.     But  so  burnt 


Foes,  af  follows : — **  Inanis  singultus  qui  nihil  vomitatione  refiinderet,  nul- 
lumque  humorem  rejiceret. "  And  he  adds :  "  certe  inanis  singultus  intelU- 
gitur,  qui  ex  inanitione  fieret,  aut  roulta  bills  per  vomitatione  rejectione, 
quas  ab  ore  ventriculi  demorso,  vehementum  convulsionem  excitaret,  pra^ 
tertim  cum  adscribatur  ffirafffibv  MiSovira  l^xvpov. " 

With  reference  to  the  ipatnu  accompanying  this,  Qoeller  aptly  cites 
Hippocr.  Aphor.  6,  39.  where  that  writer  says  that  spasms  come  on  both 
from  fiilness  and  emptiness.  It  may  be  observed  that  spasms  are  among 
the  other  symptoms  of  the  plague. 

>^  Cetmng,]  Or  abating,  growing  better.  So  6,  12.  vcw<rr2  6lv6  v6eov 
luydkfiQ  Kai  irokBfiov  fipaxv  n  XiKw^tiKantv.  and  Plato  de  Legg.  9.  Xu^f  rb 
vSfffifUL.  The  term  \w^m  properly  signifies  to  thift  to  the  neck;  a  meta^ 
phor  taken  from  draught  cattle,  whose  collars  are,  on  leaving  work, 
shifted  from  the  shoulder  to  the  neck.    See  more  in  the  note  on  6,  IS. 

»*  The  body  did  not,  S^c,]  This  passage  is  imitated  by  Procop.  B.  P.  2, 
22.  p.  919.  (cited  by  Goeller),  rb  i^kv  n&fia  —  olri  ^tpfibv  rjv  —  &<rT€ /ttfBk 
Tciig  voftovaiv  airroXg,  firiSk  iarptp  airrofAkytfi  S6Kfi<Tiv  kivBvvov  7capkxt(f^ai»  So 
Boccaccio  testifies  that,  in  most  cases,  there  was  little  or  no  fever. 

i»  Reddiihy  virlpv^pov.]  A  somewhat  rare  word,  of  which  Steph.  Thes. 
^nves  no  example;  but  it  occurs  in  Hippocr.,  Pollux  4,  147.  and  2,  234. 
Procop.  p.  277,  25.  Pausan.  1,  35.  3.  rh  av^OQ  —  Xivttbv  i<rrcv,  viripv^pov, 
&c.  wnere  the  common  reading  is  defended  by  this  passage  of  Thucydides, 
which  Procopius  probably  had  in  view;  also  10,  12,  2.  vtt,  7^.  Hesych. 
ifwipv^po^.  -Kvp&KTiiQ,  read  mtppcLKtic.  Pollux  4,  194  (on  disorders)  ^<jpa 
iXxiMtitiQf  vvkpv^poQ,  iKav^Tfotic  ^X^v^a  iv  airry.  and  a  little  after,  virkpv^pov 
vtvuct.  where  read  fiivfia.    Aristoph.  Plut.  702.  virtpv^ptfv, 

Thb  seems  to  correspond  to  the  erysipelatout  redness  noticed  among 
symptoms  of  the  plague  oy  Russel. 

>0  Lwid.]  Or  1^  colour.  So  Virg.  JEn,  7,  687.  liventes  plumbL 
Here  for  iriXi^vbv  I  read  wtXtrvoVf  on  the  authority  of  iEiius  Dionys.  ap. 
£u8tath.,  He8}rch.,  MoBris,  and  Pbotius.  The  word  is,  indeed,  rare ;  but  I 
have  noted  it  in  Lucian  5,  39.  Procop.  240,  46.  Philostr.  V.  Ap.  2,  13. 
Dio.  Cass,  more  than  once,  Diod.  Sic.  7,  146.  Procop.  281,  42.  Plutarch 
de  fluv.  c.  22.  Athen.  107.  D.  where  Porson  rightly  emended  viXirvov,  It 
is  strange,  however,  that  neither  he  nor  other  critics  on  that  author 
should  have  seen  that  at  p.  HI.  A.  inXixvaiQ  iriSuKn,  ought  to  be  read 
TTiXirvaig, 

The  present  passage  is  imitated  b)r  Nicand.  Ther.  272.  al  (k  inXiSvai  — 
^vKTtupau  The  symptom  here  mentioned  seems  to  answer  to  the  '*  marbled 
appearance  of  the  skin"  spoken  of  by  Russel. 

>7  Bespeckled  tnih,  4rc.]  The  term  (ffXvKraivai  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Hippocrates.  On  these  pimples  see  Cels.  de  Med.  5,  15.  Foes,  ex- 
plains tbem  to  be  pustules  breaking  out  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  com- 
posed of  thin  sanguineous  matter  acrid  and  pungent.  In  this  sense  the 
term  occurs  in  Procop.  79,  27.  (imitated  from  hence),  Nicander  Ther.  249. 
Lucian  1,  416.  It  rarely  occurs  in  the  singular;  yet  I  find  it  in  Aristoph. 
Cone.  1057.  Aristid.  1,  621.  But  I  shall  treat  at  large  of  the  word  in  my 
edition,  and  will  here  only  observe,  that  such  seems  to  answer  to  the 
Petechiae  and  other  i^^iifutra,  wbich  Russel  mentions  and  compares  to 
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up  ^^  were  the  internal  parts,  diat  the  patients  could  not  bear 
the  lightest  clothing  or  the  finest  sheets  ^^  to  be  thrown  ov^ 

flea-bites,  and  which  affect  all  parts  of  the  body.  In  Exod.  9,  9^  fXvicrldtc 
dyaZeovffoi  are  the  words  expressive  of  the  hoUt  breaking  oat  on  the 
E^tians.  Indeed,  (ftX^tcrmva  and  0XvcrJv»  both  coming  from  ^^  cognate 
with  0Xi<u,  may  very  well  denote  such* 

As  to  the  tXxctnv,  by  those  seem  to  be  denoted  the  carbunclesy  of  which 
Russel  shows  there  are  five  varieties.  These  are  the  ^  black  livid  spots'* 
mentioned  by  Boccaccio  as  aopearing  on  every  pcut  of  the  body,  large  and 
few  in  number.  Though  ottiers,  he  says,  had  them  small  and  thick  tet. 
Now  those  were  the  ^Xvicraivai,  or  Petechias,  pustules.  Both  are  said  b^ 
Procopius  and  Boccaccio  to  have  been  fdmost  always  roortaL  But  it  is 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  we  find  nothing  in  Thucydides  corresponding 
to  the  hvboesj  or  boils  of  the  dze  of  an  egg  or  apple,  mentioned  by  Pro« 
copius,  Boccaccio,  and  all  the  medical  writers,  and  which  are  confined  to 
the  inguinal,  axiUary,  parotid,  maxillary,  and  cervical  glands,  and  which^ 
when  they  are  hard  and  dry,  produce  speedy  death ;  but  when  they  come 
to  a  proper  suppuration,  serve  as  a  natural  discharge  of  the  morbid  humour, 
and  often  save  the  patient's  life.  Of  these  I  find  no  vestige  in  Thucydides; 
and,  therefore,  we  may  suppose  that  there  were  none  in  the  then  type  of 
the  disorder,  which  doubtless  changed  in  process  of  time.  Nay,  it  some* 
times  changes  its  type  even  during  the  progress  of  one  period ;  for  Boc- 
caccio says  that  in  the  plague  at  Florence  Uie  buboes  first  appeared,  and 
then  the  nature  of  the  aisorder  changed  into  the  carbuncles  and  pustules: 
which  two  peculiarities  of  the  disorder  are  finely  alluded  to  by  Cowper  in 
his  Task,  Book  2. 

-  ^'  Bids  a  plaffue 


Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin. 

And  putrefy  the  breath  of  blooming  health." 

Moreover,  of  the  ttreakt  of  a  reddish  purple  or  livid  colour,  the  wkeah, 
blue  or  purple,  and  the  tpotij  mentionea  by  Boccaceio  and  Russel,  I  find 
no  trace  in  Thucydides.  Those  seem  to  present  another  type  of  the 
disorder. 

»9  So  burnt  up,]  This  is  beautifiilly  expressed  by  Lucret  6, 1166.  thus:  -^ 
"  Intima  pars  homini  vero  flagravit  ad  ossa,  Flagravit  stomacho  flamma,  ut 
fomacibus,  intus :  Nil  adeo  posset  cuiquam  leve  tenueque  Membns  vertere 
in  utiiitatem."  Of  the  Ta  ivrbg  the  sense  is  well  represented  by  Lucretius. 
And  though  the  Scholiast  at  rd  kvrbc  supplies  rov  frrSftaro^,  yet  that  word 
is  corrupt  (though  Bekker  retains  it).  It  must  not,  however,  be  altered  to 
^(upaic6c,  with  Portus,  still  less  cancelled,  with  Gottleb.,  but  altered  to 
outfiarog. 

•i*  The  lightest  clothing,  or,  4rc.)  This  is  better  expressed  by  Ovid.  Met  7556. 
than  by  Lucret.,  '*  non  ulla  pati  velamina  possent."  B;^  the  pelamina  there 
are  meant  the  mpd6v(ov,  Botti  IfAarlov  and  elvdtav  occur  in  Herod.  2, 7, 8.  iv 
ifiaritft  IXtKdfuvog  j)  oivSovi,  and  2, 86,  and  95.  The  latter  signifies  a  sheet,  or 
light  coverlid.  The  word  is  also  used  by  Sophocles,  Arrian,  Polybius,  and  the 
Seventy.  See  more  in  my  note  on  St.  Matt.  27, 59.  where  of  the  three  deriva- 
tions Sidon,  ]1^,  and  on  Egyptian  word  nearly  the  same,  I  have,  I  think  with 
reason,  preferred  the  third.  But  I  now  suspect  that  we  must  go  further 
for  its  derivation  than  Egypt,  namely,  to  Hmdostan,  It  seems  to  have  at 
first  denoted  (as  in  the  Egyptian  word)  not  so  much  a  sheet,  or  coveriid,  as 
the  web  of  cloth  of  which  that  was  made.  And  this  appears  to  have  been 
so  called  in  the  same  manner  as  we  use  the  word  nankeen,  as  ori||inally 
brought  from  Nanking,  and  inutUn,  from  Masulipataro*    It  is  scarcely  ne* 
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them,  nor  endure  to  be  otherwise  than  stark  naked;  nay, 
they  would  most  gladly  have  plunged  into  cold  water.  In- 
deed, many  of  those  who  were  not  attended  to,  did  so^*, 
precipitating  themselves  into  wells,  urged  by  thirst  insatiable; 
and  whether  they  drank  much  or  little,  it  was  the  same.  A 
restle^ness^*  and  wakefulness  likewise  perpetually  oppressed 
them ;  and  so  long  as  the  disorder  was  at  its  height,  the  body 
did  not  fall  away  ^^,  but  resisted  the  malady  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation ^^ ;  so  that  either  they  died  (most  of  them  on  the 
ninth  or  the  seventh  day  *''*  of  the  inward  fever)  while  yet  in 


cessary  to  observe  how  perpetually  the  H.  and  S.  are  interchanged.  Indeed, 
the  river  from  which  the  whole  country  derives  its  name  has  always  been 
called  by  the  natives  the  Sinde;  and  a  large  jproptnce  in  its  lower  part 
bears  that  namew  ^yhy  this  was  esteeraed  an  Egyptian  article^  may  easily 
be  accounted  for;  namely^  as  being  brought  from  India  by  the  way  of 
Egypt. 

w  Many  of  those  tt^o,  ^c]  Diodor.  says  ol  irXfiaroi,  But  that  must 
have  been  from  carelessness,  unless  we  suppose  the  ol  to  be  not  genuine. 
The  yfUKiifuviav  Goeller  (as  I  myself  formerly  did)  takes  to  denote  simply 
tbej}oorer  tort.  And  he  appeals 'to  Procop.  p.  320.,  to  which  may  be  added 
Aman  E.  A.  7»  21,  4.  and  Ind.  16,  6.  5<toi  oic  rififkrifuvutv  'Iv^wv.  And  so 
Appian  and  Josephus.  But  I  know  not  whether  we  should  seek  that  idiom 
here. 

The  whole  passage  is  thus  elegantly  expressed  by  Lucret.  6, 1 166. :  — Ad 
ventum  et  frigora  semper  In  fluvios  partim  gelidos  ardentia  morba  Membra 
dabant,  nudum  iacientes  corpus  in  undas.  Multi  prsecipites  lymphb  putc- 
alibus  alte  Inciderunt,  ipso  venientes  ore  patente.  Insedabiliter  dtis  arida 
corpora  mersans  uEquabat  multum  parvis  numoribus  imbrem. 

91  A  rettlesinesi,'^  Literally,  the  not  being  able  to  compose  themselves. 
This  symptom  (which  is  a  constant  attendant  on  the  plague)  is  mentioned 
by  Procop.  p.  79,  6.  And  he  adds  ^vraoUu,  L  e.  toe  imaginations  of  a 
distempered  fancy.  The  unhappy  sufierers  fancied  themselves  attacked  by 
spectres  invisible  to  the  lmtanders,and  from  whom  they  sometimes  seemed 
to  hear  the  sentence  of  cfeath  pronounced  on  them. 

«i  Fall  atvau,  ifiapaivtTo,]  Fab.  Paul  remarks  on  this  terra  :  —  **  Voca- 
bulum  ex  mecticis  fontibus  depromptum,  unde  deductus  6  iiapaafibg^  id  est 
roarcor,  febris  ilia  hectica,  qua  solidas  partes  depascitur,  ut  corpus  ipsum 
quodammodo  tubefaciat  ac  extenuet."  See  also  Foes,  and  Castellio.  So 
Plutarch  Num.  21.  iirofiapaivofiai  virb  voffov,  and  Tb  aidoiov  direfiapdv^ii. 
Examples  also  from  iEschyl.  are  given  by  Dr.  Blomfield  on  the  P.  V.  619. 

With  respect  to  the  thing  itself,  it  is  well  observed  by  the  Schol.  on 
Eurip.  Phoen.  537.  7ro\X<l  ydp  r&v  KaK&v  ivi  <l^op^  AxoXKvftiywv  (I  con* 
jecture    dwoXikvfikviav)   dveiKXdffffiTcu^  u»q  v6<roQ,  rat    wvptroi    ff^dpoi    Koi 

liJ&I^OpOU 

«^  Beyond  all  expectation.]  Not  **  to  a  miracle,"  as  Smith  renders.  The 
sentence  is  transcnbed  by  Procop.  151, 15.  240, 16.  243, 41.  'Putfiaioi  vapA 
doKav  dvTtixovro.  where  I  would  cancel  the  ro,  which  arose  doubtless  from 
the  r6  following. 

«<  Kinlh  or  seventh  day.]  These  were  called  the  critical  days,  in  which 
the  fever  usually  spent  its  force;  leaving,  however,  the  patient  to  almost 
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possi^ssion  of  some  strength,  or,  if  they  escaped  [that  crisis], 
then  the  disorder,  descending  into  the  bowels  ^^  afibcted  them 
with  violent  ulceration  ^^  and  excessive  ^^  diarrhoea,  by  which 
they  afterwards  were  carried  off  through  mere  weakness.^^ 
For  the  malady,  commencing  at  the  head,  where  it  first  took 
its  post  ^®,  and  from  thence  descending,  pervaded  the  whole 
body.  And  if  any  survived  those  greatest  dangers  ®^,  yet  the 
disorder  seized  on  the  extremities,  and  there  left  its  mark  ^^ ; 


certain  death,  from  the  effects  of  weakness.  Procop.  mentions  the  Jifth 
day  as  the  critical  day ;  and  Boccaccio  the  third.  Lucret.  expresses  the 
sense  thus  :  —  "  Nee*  nimio  rigida  post  strati  morte  jacebant :  Octavoque 
fere  candenti  lumine  solis  Aut  etiam  nona  reddebant  lampade  vitam." 

43  BoweUy  Or  heUy,  See  the  accurate  description  of  Pollux,  2, 90S. 
and  Foes.  (Econ.  p.  210. 

^  Uiceraiion,]  Four  MSS.  have  iKKavcaac,  which  is  approved  by  some 
critics ;  but  the  textual  reading  is  no  doubt  the  true  one,  ulceration  being 
a  common  attendant  on  dysentery,  insomuch  that  Galen  uses  IXxtltattc 
T&v  ivrkfHav  (which  expression  occurs  in  Joseph.  768,  10.),  to  denote 
dytentert/, 

<7  Exceinvcy  &i:p&Tov,'\  Fab.  Paul,  and  Grail  explain  it  tmcervmy  i.  e. 
pure  liquid,  as  opposed  to  that  mixed  with  solid  matter;  taking  the  iiapp. 
to  stand  for  the  dux  itself.  But  the  ivim-irToixTtiQ  with  which  it  is  united 
is  only  applicable  to  a  disorder;  not  to  mention  that  the  above  sense  would 
be  too  formal.  Moreover,  the  flux  in  this  disorder  is,  I  believe,  not  a  pure 
liquid,  but  discoloured  by  intermixture  with  solid  matter,  or  with  blood. 
So  Lucret.  6, 1203.  "  Profluvium  porroc^ui  tetri  sanguinbacre  exierat,"  &c. 
It  may  be  added,  too,  that  the  siflfnification  vehement,  excessive,  is  frequent 
in  Hippocrates  and  other  medical  writers.  And  the  interpretation  in  ques- 
tion IS  supported  by  Poiyen.  6, 80.  virb  Siappoiac  cucpdrovQ  Xri^ivrig,  and 
Pollux,  4,  187.  fwra,  iim^poia  OKparbc  bve^vrtpicu  for  SO  that  passage 
(which  has  been  causelessly  suspected  of  being  corrupt)  is  to  be  pomted. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  colliquative  diarrhoea  is  an  usual  symptom  of 
the  pli^ue. 

«•  Were  carried  off  through,  S^c'l  Literally,  **  were  destroyed  bv  it 
(i.  e.  the  diarrhoea)  through  mere  weakness,"  which  always  .  attends  a 
diarrhoea. 

^  Took  its  post,]  *lSpv^iv,  A  vox  signata  de  hac  re ;  as  Liban.  Or. 
712.  C. 
30  Greatest  dangers,]  At  fuyl<m»tv  must  be  understood  mv^i/vaiv. 
s>  Seized  on  the  extremities,  and,  fc-]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  best 
representation  of  the  sense  of  the  original,  which  is  somewhat  obscure  from 
two  clauses  being  blended  into  one.  'Avrtkoft^dvav  in  the  sense  seixe  is 
common.  As  to  ixun^ftoivw,  it  is  rare  in  the  sense  above  assigned,  which 
has  been  rightly  afiixed  to  it  by  Wyttenb.  Eel.  p.  367.  Thoueh,  before  him, 
Foesius  hi^  explained  it  of  "  the  mark  left  by  any  disorder.'^  So  Hip- 
pocr.  de  morbo  sacro  says:  5rc  IwtKfiwrov  yivirat,  ijv  &irc^  lirurrifiavBngl. 
And  those  are  said  de^fMi  inpiykvte^ai  who  escape  without  any  evil  left  1^ 
a  disorder. 

Goeller,  too,  refers  to  Petav.  on  Synes.  p.  12.  To  which  it  may  be  added/ 
that  Galen,  speaking  of  a  quotidian  fever,  says :  6  ko^'  Udartiv  tiidpav  xai 
vificra  iirt^fiaivwv.     Hence  is  illustrated  Pausan.  7,24,6.  roitro  H  dWaxov 
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making  ifa  attacks^,  for  instance,  on  llie  fii^;ers^,  or  the 
toety  or  the  pudenda;  and  many  with  the  derivation  of 
these,  and  some  even  with  that  of  their  eyes,  escaped  with 
their  lives.  Nor  were  there  wanting  those  who,  on  recover- 
ing^ laboured  under  an  utter  forgetfulness  of  every  thing  ^, 
and  knew  neither  their  friends,  nor  indeed  themselves. 

L.    For  as  this  was  a  kind  of  disorder  which  baffled  all 
description  ^  nay,  even  exceeded  human  nature  ^  in  the  viru- 


jeapir<^,  juncturam  mantu.  Also  Eurip.  Iph.  Taiir.  1379.  Siwciig  ii  ffrffidv- 
rpoi(ri¥  iff^paynTftkvou  Lycoph.  Uass.  780.  06  yckp  Uvai  fiaffHytg^  aXKA 
ia^tXtK  S^pay^C  juvti  06awToc  iv  irXivpatCf  In  A^yocn  nrpav^iioa. 
Finally,  hence  is  illustrated  a  most  difficult  construction  in  Pausan. 
3,12,6. 

^  Makmg  iU  mitach,]  Kara<Tic^9rrw  is  a  very  strong  term,  which  is 
properly  used  of  sudden  and  irresistible  attacks,  as  of  lightning,  fire,  inun- 
dation, and  sometimes  pestOence,  as  here  and  in  Dionys.  Hal.  AnU  597  and 
599.     So  also  Galen,  icar.  tig  Kvptrovg, 

»  Fingers,  ^eJ]  The  whole  passage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  724, 65.  rb 
a  ^^  v6<rriua  ob^kvi  twv  Cvs^wv  5/iocov  iyiyviro.  It  is  thus  elegantly  ren- 
dered by  Lucret.6, 1203.  **  Tamen  in  nervos  huic  morbus  et  artus  Ibat  ct 
in  {Mrds  genitalis  corporis  ipsus.  Et  graviter  partim  metuentes  limina  leti 
Vivebant  ferro  privati  parte  yirili :  Et  manibus  sine  nonnuUi  pedibusque 
manebant  In  vita  tamen  et  perdebant  lumina  partim :  Usque  adeo  mortis 
metus  his  incesserat  acer."  Lucretius  seems  to  have  thought  that  they 
suflered  the  loss  of  their  genitals  by  ampMialion  ;  which  Victor.  V.  L.  35, 8. 
(referred  to  by  GrocUer)  considers  as  a  misconception  of  Thucydides'  mean- 
ing; while  Lambinus  defends  his  author.  I  should  rather  fix  the  censure 
on  his  expressions,  **  manibus  sine  pedibusque ; "  for  dxpag  x^^P^C  «cai  w6fac 
can  only  signify  the  ends  or  lower  joints  of  the  fin^rs  and  toes.  As  to 
the  use  of  amputation  in  all  these  three  cases,  it  would  only  be  resorted  to 
when  the  loss  of  the  parts  was  unavoidable;  and  though  the  orepurieofuvot 
a  little  after  does  not  express  this,  yet  it  does  not  preclude  it. 

^  Laboured  under  an  utter  forgetfulness,  4^c,]  The  words  irapavrtKa 
dvatrravrag  denote,  I  conceive,  that  this  effect  was  only  temporary ;  for 
the  literal  signification  is,  **  on  riang  from  their  sick  beds,  and  being  conva- 
lescent," So  Herod.  1 ,  22,  ^c  riig  v6eov  avicrri).  ^sop^Fab.  <ro^.  dvaerAg  6 
voifStv  irpo%i\^tv.  Artemid.  1,79.  vcxroDvra  ^  a W<iTi|(n.  Liv.  3, 1 4.  assurexit 
e  morte.  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pyth.  p.  195.  /ilXij  irpbg  vSeovg^—kirdiSnitv  dvierg 
Tovg  K^ftvovrag.  which  brings  to  mind  the  passage  of  Horat.  Sat.  1, 1, 83. 
medicum  rogat  ut  te  suscitet, 

1  am  not  aware  that  these  latter  symptoms  are  found  in  the  plague ;  but 
the  last  of  them  sometimes  succeeds  the  tyi>hus  gravior. 

>  Bqffledall  description,]  So  Appian,  2,  83,  89.  yiviofuvov  y&p  rh  k&kov 
KpiXtreov  lirivoiag,  Herod.  2,  55.  tpya  \6yov  fjuii^ut,  Eurip.  Suppl.  844.  Kpiie<Tov 
ij  Xc^oi  \6yifi, 

«  Exceeded  human  nature,]  Literally,  greater  than  in  proportion  to 
its  strength,  ad  instar.  Of  ^  Kard,  there  are  examples  at  6,  1 5.  and  7, 
45.  Others  may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Blomf.  on  ^schyl.,  Iheb.  421.>  and  Agam. 
342. 
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lence  which  it  exercised  on  the  sufferers,  so  in  the^/{^Obttv> 
tng  respect  it  plainly  evinced  itself^  to  be  something  wholly 
different  from  any  of  the  ordinary  distempers*  For  though 
there  were  many  unburied  corpses,  those  birds  and  beasts 
which  prey  on^  human  flesh,  either  approached  them  not, 
or,  if  they  tasted  ^,  perished.  A  proof  of  which  was  seen 
in  the  totfd  disappearance  ^  of  all  birds  of  prey,  which  were 
found  neither  about  the  carcasses  ^,  nor  elsewhere.  Bat  the 
dogSj  from  their  domestic  habits  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
men,  afforded  a  more  manifest  evidence  of  the  thing.® 


5  Evinced — ordtnary,]  By  <rvvTp6^nitv  is  meant,  indigenous^  homebred  i 
and,  therefore,  customary.  As  the  commentators  have  omitted  to  treat 
of  this  term,  the  following  remarks  may  be  not  unacceptable:  —  It  is 
called  by  Foes.  (Ec.  a  medical  term.  But  such,  in  fact,  it  is  not  It  sis- 
nifies,  in  a  general  way,  what  is  usual.  So  Aristopb.  Av.  679.,  and  Soph. 
Aj.  639.  (on  the  insanity  of  Ajax)  oinc  in  owrpo^l^  bpyalQ  (disposition) 
iuirtSo^f  dXk'  Ikt6c  bfuKti,  In  the  examples  adduced  by  Foes,  it  oenotes  a 
disorder  to  which  the  constitution  is  subject ;  and  such  may  partly  be  the 
sense  here.  This  use  has  been  imitated  by  Lucian,  T.  3,  35,  vboiijia  r&v  ow 
rp&piav  ^v.  That  Dio  Cass,  took  it  in  the  sense  usual^  is  plam  from  his 
imitation  of  the  passage  at  p.  724, 65.  rb  U  ^i)  v6<rrifjM  obdsvt  r&v  ^vvri^dip 
bfioiov  iyiyviro.    The  passage  is  referred  to  by  Plutarch  Sympos.  1.  8, 9,  J. 

How  unusual  and  virulent  was  the  disorder,  Thucydides  thinks,  was 
evinced  by  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  not  touching  the  carcasses,  or,  &c. 
Such  has  elsewhere  occurred  in  cases  of  pestilence ;  of  which  an  example 
is  recorded  by  Livy,  41,  21.,  though  he  remarks  that  it  was  uncommon. 

*  Prey  on.]  So  Pausan.  4, 18,4.  oKuirtKa  tlbfv  awTOftivfiv  twv  vucpwv, 
and  10, 18, 4.  fitrrovTO  t&v  ffopKwv. 

^  Tasted.]  Or,  eat  of.  An  Attic  idiom.  So  Soph.  Aj.  841.  yevta^e,  ftt^ 
^iSioBi  TravbrifjLov  vrparov, 

^  Disappearance,]  Or,  failure.  'EttiXci^cc  is  a  word  peculiar  to  Thucy- 
dides.   Tliese  birds,  it  seems,  almost  wholly  perished. 

'  About  the  carcasses.]  Literally,  *'nor  alK>ut  any  thing  of  the  kind;" 
namely,  preying  on  the  carcasses. 

8  But  the  dogs,  4rC']  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense;  but  the  clause, 
aUr^ti<Tiv  iraptixov  rov  dno^ivovroi,  is  not  a  little  obscure ;  thoufth  the 
commentators  pass  it  over.  It  is  plainly  an  idiomatical  expression,  though 
not  very  dissimilar  to  one  in  our  own  language ;  and  it  may  be  render^, 
*'  gave  men  to  understand  what  the  matter  was,"  L  e.  the  event  or  conse- 
quences of  eating,  and,  therefore,  the  virulence  of  the  disorder.  The 
whole  is  thus  expressed  by  Lucret. :  ''Multaque  humi  cum  inhumata 
jacerent  corpora  supra  Corporibus,  tamen  aliiuum  genus  atque  ferarum  Aut 
procul  absiliebat,  ut  acrem  exiret  odorem :  Ant,  ubi  gustarat,  languebat 
morte  propinqua.  Nee  tamen  omnino  temere  iliis  solibus  ulla  Comparebat 
avis,  nee  noctibus  secla  fej*arum  Exibant  silvis :  languebant  pleraque  morbo 
Et  moriebantur :  cum  primis  fida  canum  vis  Strata  viis  animam  ponebat 
in  omnibus  segram ;  Extorquebat  enim  vitam  vis  morbida  membris. ' 

One  thing  b  plain,  that,  both  in  Thucydides  and  Lucret.,  the  animals  and 
birds  are  only  supposed  to  have  died  of  the  effects  of  eating  the  morbid 
flesli.     I  cannot,  therefore,  account  for  the  remark  of  Smith  on  Lu- 
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LI.  Such,  then,  (to  omit  many  other  cases  of  peculiar 
virulence,  each  having  some  symptoms  differing  from  those  of 
others)  was  the  general  nature  of  the  disorder.'     And  none  of 


cretius,  *'  that  the  distemper  raged  amongst  those  animals,  even  without 
eating  the  flesh  of  the  deaa,  and  was  genei^  to  every  living  species."  The 
poet,  certainly,  does  not  say  it  was  general  to  every  living  species ;  and  as 
certainly  he  does  not  intimate  that  the  distemper  rag^  amongst  those 
animals,  even  without  eating  the  flesh  of  the  uead.*  By  avU  and  seda 
ferarumf  Lucretius  evidently  means  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  These,  Thu- 
cydides  says,  totallv  disappeared,  either  destroyed  by  having  eaten  of  the 
corpses,  or  (by  that  peculiar  sagacity  which  distinguishes  the  brute' 
creation)  avoiding  the  place  altogether.  Many,  no  doubt,  had  sickened  and 
died ;  and  the  poet  says  no  more.  I  find  nothing  to  object  to  but  the 
"  canum  vis  strata  viis  animam  ponebat  in  omnibus  segram,'*  which  words 
represent  the  mortality  amone  the  dogs  as  ^eater  than  Thucydides  gives 
us  any  reason  to  suppose.  And  yet  the  description  may  apply  to  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  pestilence,  and  before  the  dogs  had  learnt,  by  experience, 
to  avoid  the  carcasses. 

»  Such,  then,  S^c.^  It  is  plain  by  this  that  Thucydides  did  not  intend 
such  a  minute  or  scientific  description  of  a/l  the  symptoms  as  mi<;ht  be  ex- 
pected from  a  physician,  but  only  a  general  sketch,  or  what  is  called  prog^ 
nosis,  of  the  disorder. 

This  may  l»e  the  properest  place  for  considering  the  controverted  ques- 
tion, whether  the  pestilence  nere  described  was  what  we  call  the  plague, 
or  not.  I  have  read  little  of  what  has  been  written  on  either  side  ;  and 
my  medical  knowledge  is  far  too  limited  to  enable  me  to  speak  with  any 
confidence  on  such  a  point.  All  I  can  venture  to  do  is,  to  lay  before  my 
readers  a  sketch  of  the  prognosis,  or  symptoms,  attendant  on  the  plague ; 
and  then  to  consider  the  points  of  coincidence,  or  omission,  in  our  author's 
description.  The  following  sketch  has  been  carefully  formed  from  Mead, 
Russel,  Cullen,  &c. :  — "  Eruptions,  such  as  buboes ;  carbuncles  of  five 
sorts ;  petechis,  or  large  pimples ;  large  wheals ;  ^pots  or  blotches  of 
a  blue  or  purple  colour;  fever,  headaches,  stupor,  giddiness,  excessive 
prostration  of  strength,  delirium,  coma,  deafness,  impediment  or  loss  of 
speech,  muddiness  of  the  eyes,  whiteness  of  tongue,  irregular  pulse, 
painfiil  respiration,  syncope,  nausea,  pain  at  the  heart,  palpitation,  vo- 
miting, especially  of  bile,  convulsion,  spasms,  haemorrhage,  colliquative 
diarrhoea.'*  All  these  symptoms  indicate  a  total  derangement  of  the  main 
functions  of  life  (and,  therefore,  illustrate  the  fttratrriiffai  above  adverted 


*  It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  eating  of  the  flesh,  or  even  coming  into  any 
very  close  contact  widi  matter  from  plague-sores,  might  communicate  the  disorder 
to  the  animals,  even  to  the  birds.  Indeed,  of  the  possibility  of  this  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  from  the  testimony  of  Boccaccio,  who  afllirms  that  he  was  an  eye- witness, 
with  many  others,  to  an  example  of  this  sort  during  the  plague  at  Florence.  So 
virulent,  he  says,  was  the  contagion,  that,  from  actual  observation,  not  only  did 
one  human  being  communicate  it  to  another,  but,  what  is  more,  any  thing  be- 
longing to  a  person  who  had  been  sick  of,  or  had  died  of  the  disease,  on  being 
touched  by  an  animal,  not  only  communicated  the  disease  to  it,  but  in  a  very  short 
time  kill^l  it.  Thus,  he  adds,  the  rags  of  a  poor  man  who  had  died  of  the 
disease,  being  thrown  into  die  street,  two  hogs  came  up  to  them,  and  seizing  them 
first  with  their  snouts,  and  then  with  their  teeth,  in  a  short  time,  aflcr  turning 
round  and  round,  as  if  they  liad  taken  poison,  fell  down  dead  on  the  rags. 
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the  usual  or  endemick  maladies  made  their  attacks  during  its 
continuance '-';  or,  if  they  did,  soon  terminated  in  this.  The 
sufferers,  moreover,  died,  some  under  neglect,  others  with  all 
the  care  and  attention  possible;  nor  could  any  one  remedy® 


to) ;  for  the  stupor,  giddiness,  headache,  and  delirium,  show  the  functions 
of  the  brain  to  be  disordered  ;  the  palpitation,  irregular  pulse,  &c.  denote 
a  considerable  disturbance  of  the  heart.  The  nausea  and  vomiting  of  bile 
and  consequent  spasms,  show  much  disorder  in  the  bUiary  ducts.  The 
buboes  and  carbuncles  denote  excessive  acrimony  in  the  Jiuids;  and 
finally,  the  pimples,  haemorrhage,  and  colliquative  diarrhoea,  indicate  a 
tendency  to  putrefication  in  the  whole  mass  of  biood.  Now,  on  com- 
paring the  symptoms  (making  allowance  for  the  unscientific,  but  popular 
manner  in  which  Thucydides  writes),  there  is  a  striking  similarity  between 
the  two  cases.  The  violent  heats  of  the  head,  mentioned  by  our  author 
answer  to  the  headaches  of  Russel's  account.  The  inflamed  redness  of  the 
eyes  is  not  mentioned  by  writers  on  the  plague;  but  it  is  very  likely  to 
take  place.  The  sanguineous  appearance  of  the  gullet  and  tongue  may  in 
some  measure,  answer  to  the  haemorrhage.  As  to  the  sneezing,  hoarse- 
ness, and  cough,  I  am  not  aware  that  those  are  symptomatic  of  the  plague. 
Excessive  thirst  is  a  perpetual  attendant  on  high  fever,  as  are  also  rest^ 
lessness  and  desire  to  throw  off  clothes.  The  plague,  I  believe,  generally 
terminates  in  the  stomach,  and  ends  in  diarrhoea;  but  whether  it  ever 
affects  the  extremities  in  the  way  here  described,  is  more  than  I  am  able  to 
say. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  the  correspondence  between  the  disorder  here 
described,  and  the  plague  in  its  present  state,  be  such  as  to  include  all  the 
important  features,  we  must  not  be  moved  by  a  discrepancy  in  some  minor 
pomts,  to  pronounce  that  it  was  not  the  plague.  Nay,  we  may  safely  sum- 
pose  it  to  have  been  the  plague  in  its  then  state ;  though,  from  the  circum- 
stances on  which  it  fell,  exceedingly  virulent,  and,  therefore,  introducing 
symptoms  never  known  before,  and,  perhaps,  rarely  since.  That  it  wm 
the  plague  is  highly  probable,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  ori- 
ginated in  Egypt  and  iEthiopia,  in  all  ages  the  grand  seat  and  seminary  of 
that  dreadful  disorder.  Besides,  what  other  disease  can  be  fixed  upon 
that  presents  half  the  points  of  resemblance  that  the  plague,  even  in  its 
present  state,  presents  r 

•  And  none  of  the,  S^c.]  This  sentence  has  been  thrown  out  by  Le- 
vesque  and  Gail,  as  an  interpretation  of  what  occurs  at  c.  49.  init.  But 
the  MSS.  all  have  the  sentence ;  and  if  we  were  to  admit  it  to  be  an  m- 
terpretation,  there  would  still  remain  the  difficulty  to  account  for  its  in- 
troduction here.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  not  a  mere  interpretation  of  that  pas- 
sage, but  yields  a  different  sense.  The  subject  of  c.  49.  is  the  time  which 
preceded  the  pestilence;  that  of  the  present,  the  time  during  the  pestilence. 
The  information,  therefore,  here  contained  is  not  unimportant,  nor  by  any 
means  out  of  place.  In  fact,  Thucydides,  after  having  stated  the  symptoms 
of  the  disorder,  now  proceeds  to  give  some  supplementary  general  remarks 
on  the  calamity,  first  medical,  and  then  moral. 

3  Ant/  one  remedy]  I  find  by  Herodian,  I,  12,  4.  that  aromatic  medi- 
caments were  then  much  recommended  for  the  plague ;  as  they  are  to  the 
present  day,  especially  camphor.  But  it  does  not  appear  from  De  Foe  that 
they  produce  any  great  good.  He,  however  says,  that  smoking  or  chewing 
tobacco  was  thought  a  preservative;  and  the  houses  of  the  tobacconists 
mostly  escaped  the  visitation. 
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be  derised)  whose  i^lication  would  be  certain  to  do  good; 
for  what  benefited  one,  was  prejudicial  to  another.  More- 
over, no  constitution,  whether  in  respect  of  strength  or  weak- 
ness ^  was  found  able  to  cope  with  it ;  nay,  it  swept  away  ^  all 
alike,  even  those  attended  to  with  the  most  careful  manage- 
ment^    But  the  most  dreadful  part  of  the  calamity  was  the 


This  whole  pasMige  is  thus  expressed  by  Lucret. :  —  ^'  Nee  ratio  remedi 
coromuius  certa  dabatur ;  Nam  quod  aliis  dederat  vitales  aeris  auras  Volvere 
in  ore  lioere  et  coeli  templa  tueri :  Hoc  aliis  erat  exitio  letumque  parabat/'^ 

4  Whether  in  respect  of  strength,  ^.]  i.  e.  whether  strong  or  weak.  For 
feeldeness  of  frame  b  better  able  to  resist  some  disorders  than  a  robust 
habit.  So  Grail  remarks,  on  the  authority  of  Siamanowitz,  that  in  the 
plaeue  at  Moscow  drunkards  and  persons  of  feeble  temperaments  were  less 
subject  to  attack.  See  Fab.  Paul.  p.  445.  Here,  however,  it  should  seem 
by  what  follows  that  feebleness  was  no  security ;  so  that  we  may  paraphrase, 
**  Difference  of  constitution,  in  point  of  strength  or  weakness,  seemed  of 
no  consequence  as  to  any  secunty  from  its  attacks."  Procop.  says  that 
ymth  was  the  most  perilous  season,  and  the  females  less  susceptible  than 
the  males. 

^  Swept  away,]  Awypct  signifies,  not  eorripiebat,  as  Portus  renders,  but 
abtumtit.  So  8,  24.  rd  twv  'A^rivaiiav  rdxv  Kvvaipt^iiffirai,  This  signi- 
fication is  rare;  but  it  occurs  in  Herod.  5, 4,  24.  Dio  Cass.  p.  119,  54. 
f&plioKov  wvtCKov  aifTov.  as  also  in  629,  69.  S39, 1.  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant. 
p.  499, 15. 

^  Management,]  Or  medical  care.  Such  is  here,  I  conceive,  the  sense 
of  duUrti, 

Thucydides  does  not  inform  us  how  far  any  dietetic  rules  were  thought 
to  preserve  persons  from  the  attacks  of  the  disease.  Yet  Aul.  Gell.  in  nis 
Noct.  Att.  says  that  Socrates  was  saved  by  his  temperance.  It  should  seem, 
however,  from  all  the  accounts  of  the  plague  that  seclusion  was  more  to  be 
relied  on  than  abstinence. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  briefly  notice  the  three  methods  of  preservation 
which  Boccaccio  tells  us  were  adopted  at  Florence.  All  seemed  agreed  on 
the  cruel  prudence  (as  he  happily  expresses  it)  of  avoiding  the  sicK  and  all 
that  belonged  them.  Some  formed  themselves  into  a  society  to  Jive  sepa- 
rate from  all  others,  and  retire  and  shut  themselves  up  in  those  houses 
where  there  was  no  sick  person.  As  to  diet,  they  lived  temperately,  on 
nourishing  but  light  food,  with  good  wine  in  moderation  ;  and  avoiding 
all  news  from  abroad  of  death  or  sickness,  made  themselves  as  happy  as 
they  could,  in  the  amusements  which  their  situation  afforded.  Others 
took  the  contrary  course  of  wallowing  in  luxury  and  debauchery,  and 
excessive  drunkenness ;  courting  merriment  of  every  kind  as  the  best  pre- 
servative against  sickness.  These  did  not  shut  themselves  up,  but  wandered 
up  and  down  in  quest  of  pleasure.  A  third  partly  steered  a  middle 
course ;  not  running  into  the  excess  of  the  latter,  nor  practising  the  mo- 
deration of  the  former;  nor  did  they  shut  themselves  up,  but  went  about 
carrying  in  their  hands  flowers  or  odoriferous  herbs  and  Spiees,  holding 
them  to  the  nose,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  brain.  A  fourth  class  sought 
lafetv  alone  in  utter  abandonment  of  their  country,  houses,  and  relations. 

Of  all  these  classes,  Boccaccio  adds,  many  fell  sick,  and  having  alike  set 
the  healthy  an  example  of.  such  neglect,  then  languished  and  died  aban- 
doned by  all.   Now  on  the  above  methods  I  would  remaiiL  that  the  second 
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total  dejection  of  mind  which  overwhehned  those  who  felt 
tbemsdves  attacked  (fi>r  felling  at  once  into  deqpair,  they  the 
more  readily  gave  themselves  up,  and  amik  without  a  struggle), 
and  that  they  dropped,  filled,  like  diseased  sheep,  with  in- 
fection communicated  by  their  attendance  on  each  other.^ 
That  circumstance,  too,  occasioned  most  of  the  mortally ;  for 


dass  would  probably  be  less  liable  to  infection,  since  Siamanowitz  on  the 
plague  at  Moscow  says  that  drunkards  were  more  secure  firoin  attadc 
They  would,  however,  probably  be  less  able  to  resist  the  malady  when 
caught.  The  first  and  fourth  class  seem  to  have  acted  the  most  wisely ;  and 
If  they  secluded  themselves  or  emigrated  wUh  their  friMeiy  they  would  not 
fall  under  the  charge  of  cruelty  and  selfishness  ascnbed  by  the  above  writer. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  course  pursued  by  many  families  during  the  plague 
of  London,  as  appears  from  De  Foe.  When,  however,  a  whole  amntry 
suffers  under  infection,  as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  great  plagues,  the  only 
course  of  safety  is  total  iedtmon^  a  carefiil  but  not  anxious  attention  to 
cHetetic  rules,  and  cultivation  of  temperance  in  general,  with  proper  exer* 
cise  and  the  use  of  strong  aromatics,  especially  tobacco. 

7  But  the  most  dreadfttlf  4^?.]  The  sense  of  this  panage  is  thus  expressed 
by  Lucret.  v.  1288.  *'  lllud  in  his  rebus  miserandum  eC  magnopere  unum 
.£rumnabi]e  erat,  quod,  ubi  se  quisque  videbat  Implidtum  morbo,  morti 
damnatus  ut  esset,  Deficiens  ammo  msesto  cum  corde  jacebat  Funera 
respectans,  animum  et  mittebat  ibidem.** 

On  the  construction  of  h-tpoc  ay  iripov  ^tpairtlacl  Bssent  to  the  opinion 
of  Steph.  and  Duker,  who,  at  dvanifAfrXd/ifvot  suUoid  v6<mv,  which,  indeed, 
b  found  ewDpHed  in  one  MS.  So,  too,  I  think  the  Scholiast  took  the 
passage.  His  words,  however, (which  are  these:  Otpairciac.]  i^c  ^i^^  rolf 
vovtiiutTOi  Xarptia^,)  require  to  be  emended.  Read :  d^*  %T%pow  ^paxtiaQ^J 
dirb  rric  rov  yoiriffuiToc  larpccac*  Duker  ably  compares  this  use  of  dvairX, 
fipom  Plutarch  Perid.,  and  illustrates  the  sense  from  Livy,  1. 3, 6.  He  might 
yet  more  appositely  have  cited  lAyy,  1.  S5, 36  morbi  repletos;  and  1. 5,48. 
quum  nstu  et  angore  vexata,  vulgatis  velut  in  pecua,  morbis  moreretur. 
Soph.  PhiL  52a  5pa  ^  /<})  —  Srav  ik  xXfi^^ife  rtfc  v^tfov,  Kvvav<rl^  and 
Dionys.  Hal.  p.  677,39.  o^  ^Ktora  6  ytutpyb^  iifdviieiv  oyXoQ  AvatrtfiirXA* 
pL€voQ  Kol  frpo^oLTiOP  Kox  T&v  oKKktv  TtTooTdikiv  Sfjui  SuuTtmiviirtf  riyc  v6aov, 
I  cannot  omit  to  advert  to  the  pathetic  and  beautiful  woros  of  the  Psalmist, 
98, 6.  "  For  my  loins  are  filled  with  a  loathsome  disease  and  there  is  no 
whole  part  in  my  body." 

The  compfirison  of  diseoted  sheep  is  ver^  apposite ;  for  those  animals  are 
subject  to  some  infectious  disorders,  especially  what  is  ealled  the  scob.  See 
Juvenal  Sat.  3, 78.  Hence,  PauHnus  observes,  it  is  ouite  clear  that  the 
antients  were  aware  of  the  contagious  nature  of  the  plague;  though  some 
now  eall  it  in  question.  On  this  point,  by  no  one  so  well  treated  as  by  Boo* 
caceio,  there  has  ever  existed  much  difference  of  opinion.  The  antient  phu* 
siciam  and  phiiotophert  seem  all  to  have  thought  it  contagious ;  yet  while 
(to  use  the  words  of  Gibbon)  philosophers  "  believe  ami  tremble,'*  the 
Constantinopolitans  seem  by  Procopius  to  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
it  was  not  so,  nor  to  be  caught  by  even  the  closest  conversation.  So,  too, 
thought  the  French  physicians  who  visited  Marseilles  in  1 730,  as  have  many 
others  since.  This  notion  has,  however,  been  of  late  most  succestfiiUy 
refuted  in  an  able  treatise  of  Dr.  Tully  on  the  plague  at  Malta. 
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if  ^  men  forbore,  through  fear,  to  visit  the  sick,  they  died, 
forlorn  and  destitute  for  want  of  attendance,  and  thus  whole 
families  became  utterly  extinct  ^ ;  and  if  they  ventured  to  ap- 
proach, they  met  their  death;  and  this  was  especially  the 
fate^^  of  those  who  aimed  at  any  thing  like  virtue  ^^;  since 
thei/i  ashamed  of  selfish  caution,  were  unsparing  of  their  own 
lives  in  attending  on  their  friends  ^'^ ;  for  at  last  even  their 
servants*^,  overcome  by  the  excess  of  the  calamity,  were 
wearied  out  with  the  groaning  and  lamentation  of  the  sick 


>  For  ify  Sfc]  The  ytip  has  reference  to  a  clause  omitted  j  q.  d.'  *'  And 
this  momdity  was  sure  to  be  produced,  let  men  do  what  they  would ;  for 
if,"  Ac. 

9  Whole  familiet,  4*<?']  Literally,  "  many  houses  were  emptied  of  their 
inhabitants."  Hobbes  and  Smith  confound  the  two  senses.  This  passage 
is  closely  imitated  by  Dionp.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  677.  iaari  voXkdc  oUlac  iCipif- 
fua^nvai  Si  diropiav  t&v  I'KtfuXriaofiivwv.  Gail  appositely  cites  Manil.  Astr.  1 . 
Ac  tanto  quondam  populo  vix  contigit  hseres.  An  exact  parallel  with 
which  is  found  in  the  following  affecting  passage  of  Boccacio  proosm. : 
**  O  quante  raemorabili  schiatte,  quante  amplissime  ereditk,  quante  famose 
ricchezze  si  videro  senza  successor  debito*  rimanere!"  Josephus,  too, 
among  his  affecting  details  of  the  sie»e  of  Jerusalem,  mentions  that  very 
many  houses  were  found,  containing  the  corpses  of  cdl  the  inmates.  And 
De  Foe  testifies  that  such  sometimes  happened  in  the  plague  of  London. 

'0  And  tfiis  was  etpeciali^,  ^c]  Sucn  (though  the  commentators  have 
failed  to  perceive  it)  is  the  true  sense  of  the  passage,  in  which  Su^fipovro 
is  to  be  repeated. 

^  I  IVho  aimed  at  any  thhig  like  virlueA  Abresch  remarks  that  this  pas- 
sage is  imitated  by  Frocop.  178, 13.  To  which  may  be  added  p.  193,2, 
331,5.  304,7.  346,46.  375,39.  The  phrase  dptriis  fL€Ta7roui<Tdai  is  aliO 
found  in  Isocr.  Panath.  §  74.  Appian,  1,51.  92,  S.  Joseph.  793,36.  SS3, 25, 
Arrian  E.  A.  2, 27, 9.  3,27,1.  in  Arrian  E.A.  3,27,10.  we  have  fura- 
iroulo^ai  Tov  Sucaiov,  and  in  Dio  Cass.  p.  200,  16.  &  saepe  dvtpaya^ioiQ 
furairouia^at. 

On  the  sense  of  dperfic  the  commentators  are  not  agreed.  Some  render 
it,  with  the  Scholiast,  humamtif.  Others,  as  Bauer  and  (lack,  firmness,  I 
should  prefer  the  former  signification,  which  is  supported  by  Dio  Cass. ; 
but  the  more  certain  sense  of  the  word,  adopted  by  Fortus  and  Hobbes, 
seems  to  be  the  most  suitable  and  worthy  of  our  author. 

»■  &nce  they,  aihamed  of,  SfC.'\  'H^ei^ow  tf^v  airwv  is  a  very  strong  ex- 
pression, of  which  the  following  is  an  example :  Soph.  Elect.  980.  >f/vx9c 
d<faidii<ravT(.  See  my  note  on  Acts  20, 25.  and  Coloss.  2, 23.  The  sense  of 
the  whole  passage  is  thus  expressed  by  Lucret.  1241.  Qui  fuerant  autem 
pnesto,  contagibus  ibant  Atque  labore,  pudor  quem  turn  cogebat  obire, 
Blanda(|ue  lassorum  vox  mista  voce  querelas,  et  Optimus  hoc  led  genus 
ergo  quisque  subibat. 

Of  this  many  afiecting  instances  are  related  by  Josephus  in  his  Bell.  Jud. 

1 3  Ser pants.]  Or  relations  ;  for  that  sense  of  the  word  oU  is  frequent  in 
all  the  best  antient  writers,  and  Thucydides  among  the  number ;  whereas 
it  has  rarely  the  other  sense  in  any  but  the  later  writers.  Thus  the  words 
of  Proverbs  would  be  made  gooa:  "  There,  is  a  friend  that  sticketh  closer 
than  a  brother."    Boccaccio  tells  us  that  relations  seldom  or  never  visited 
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and  dying.'*  Those,  however,  who  had  survived  the  disorder, 
were  the  more  compassionate  to  the  dying  and  the  afflicted ; 
both  as  knowing  by  experience  what  the  disorder  was  ^^  and 
being  now  themselves  in  safety.'^  For  it  never  attacked  the 
same  person  twice '^;  so,  at  least,  as  to  be  mortal.  And 
sach  persons  were  felicitated  on  their  escape  by  others ;  and 
they  themselves,  amidst  their  present  joy,  nourished  a  sort  of 

each  other ;  even  parents  abandoning  their  children.  Thus,  he  adds,  the 
ereat  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  who  were  sick,  had  nothing  to 
depend  upon  but  tne  charity  of  friends  (and  those  few)  or  the  avarice  of 
servants,  who  were  induced  by  exorbitant  wases  to  offer  their  attendance^ 
though  many  of  them  were  by  no  means  qualified  for  this ;  consisting.  In  a 
great  measure,  of  rude  awkward  kind  of  persons,  most  of  them  unaccus- 
tomed to  such  services,  who  were  of  little  use  but  to  reach  things  when  the 
sick  asked  for  them,  or  watch  when  they  died." 

1^  Were  weaned  out^  Sfc^  Lucret.  v.  1346.  Lacrymis  lassi  luctuque 
redibant. 

t^  77ie  disorder  was,]  Here  v6(rov  must  be  supplied  from  the  context. 
TIpo  in  TTpofiSivai  signifies  aforetime^  by  experience.  The  whole  is  a  popular 
formula,  for  "  they  knew  the  suffbrings  attendant  on  it,  and  therefore 
could  pity  the  sufierers;*'  according  to  the  well  known  **  Haud  i^nara 
mali  miseris  succurrere  disco.'*  On  this  principle  was  the  law  mentioned 
by  Plato  Theat.  t.  2.  p.  62.  which  forbade  women  who  had  never  borne 
children  to  act  as  midwives.   Here  Gail  adduces  Lucret.  2, 1. 

"  Suave  mari  in  magno  turbantibus  aequera  ventis, 
£  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem, 
Non  quia  vexari  quemquam  'st  jucunda  voluptas, 
Sed,  quibus  ipse  malis  careas,  quia  cernere  suave  'st.** 

i«  In  ffrfcty,]  So  all  the  translators.  Nay,  Gail  has  **  en  parffdte 
s^urit^"  llie  expression  rather  signifies  bono  ammo  esse^  to  be  of  eood 
courage.  It  is,  indeed,  a  verjr  rare  term,  and,  I  believe,  unnoticed  by  all  the 
lexicographers  and  philologists ;  but  it  occurs  in  Herodian  2, 14, 3.  rb  &iul 
Tif  ^c^pcikkto  ttftXtrt,  And  t6  ^apf^aXiov,  good  courage,  occurs  in  Herod. 
6, 3, 9.  and  Zosim.  4, 40, 8.  The  sense,  therefore,  is,  **  being  of  good  cou* 
rage  as  to  their  safety." 

>7  Attacked,  ^c]  Corripuit.  Not  oppresnt,  as  Gbttl.  renders;  for  as  to 
Herod,  a,  11 5.  iirikatutv  Xoifibg  rbv  ffrpardv,  appealed  to  b^  him,  the  sense 
there  is  the  same  as  in  the  present  passage.  'Ewikaft^dvia  is  a  word  used  by 
medical  writers  to  express  the  access  of  any  disorder.  See  Hippocr.  ap. 
Foes.  rA  ptyta  kvotiv  Koi  KOiXiav  iirCKaijC^avovTai, 

In  this,  Mitford  observ^  <<  it  differed  from  the  modem  plague,  and  was 
one  of  those  disorders  which,  by  some  inscrutable  management  of  Provi- 
dence, the  human  frame  is  incapable  of  receiving  more  than  once,  or  at 
least  twice  receiving  the  full  force  of  the  disorder."  But  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  marked  difference  from  the  plague  in  this  respect ;  for  he  who  reco- 
vers of  that  disorder  is,  I  believe,  secure  for  a  short  time  from  any  mortal 
attack.  Of  this  De  Foe's  account  furnishes  niunerous  proofs  and  exam- 
ples. Yet  it  is  observed  by  Gibbon,  on  the  authority  of  Evagrius,  that 
some  persons  who  had  escaped  the  first,  sunk  under  the  second  attack. 
And  this  repetition  is  confirmed  by  Fabius  Paulinus.  He  adds  that  on  this 
head  the  physicians  are  divided ;  and  su^^ests  that  the  nature  and  oper- 
ation of  the  (usease  may  not  always  be  similar. 
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light  hope  for  the  future  —  that  they  should  never  hereafter 
be  destroyed  by  any  disease.^^ 

LIL  Besides  the  present  calftmity,  the  reception  of  the 
country  people  into  the  city  had  occasioned  much  annoyance, 
find  especially  to  the  new  coiners  J     For  as   they  had  no 

1"  Nburithed  a  tort  of,  4iC,]  This  passage  has  not  a  little  perplexed  the 
commentators*  There  is  something  seemingly  absurd  in  ^  noping  not  to 
die  of  any  other  disease  hereafter."  To  avoid  this^  Smith  renders  the 
Kowpnts  grottndlcsM,  But  that  expedient  is  ineffectual  in  removing  the  diffi- 
culty. Gottleb.,  Hack,  and  Goeller,  pursue  another  course^  and  take 
^uup^api^vai  in  the  sense  ^  se  afBictum  iri."  Nay,  Grail  renders,  **  ils 
avoient  la  douce  esp^rance  qu'a  I'avenir  aucune  autre  maladie  ne  les 
atteindroit."  But  this  is  only  exchanging  one  difficulty  for  another  as 
great;  for  how  could  they,  even  in  the  utmost  levity  of  joy,  expect  never 
to  be  attacked  by  any  otner  disorder,  nor  even  to  be  afflicted  by  it.  Be- 
sides, this  ugnificaUon  of  ^m^.  b  precarious,  and  devised  *'  for  the  nonce." 
There  is,  however,  no  necestify  to  resort  to  it ;  nor  will  there  be  any  diffi- 
culty, if  we  regard  the  whole  as  expressed  popttlariter,  in  which  case  the 
terms  are  not  to  be  too  much  pressed  upon ;  and  especially  if  voafifiaroc 
be  taken  emp/iatically.  The  meaning,  then,  is,  that  they  fancied  they 
should  never  die  of  any  other  disease,  but  that  life  (in  the  words  of  a  well- 
known  composition)  would  "  wear  away,  without  gout  or  stone,  by  a  gentle 
decay." 

I  must  not  omit  to  observe  that  from  the  words  KoBr*  IXttiBoq  n  elxov 
Kov^Tjg  may,  with  certainty,  be  emended  a  passage  of  Appian  imitated  from 
thence,  t.  2.  621,49.  cot  n  trov  koI  Kovfotg  elxov  IXirlCoi,  Read  kov^tiq. 
Herodian,  too,  2,8,6.  says,  oh  ^avXat  oiok  Kov^ai  KoKownv  iXiridiei  and 
9, 1.  Kov^iQ  Kal  dSriXoic  i\iri<n.  One  may  also  compare  the  Horatian 
•"  leves  spes  et  certamroa  divitiarum."  The  fons  locutionis  seems  to  be 
Pind.  Olymp.  13, 116.  vXtipoX  Sk  OeHv  Svvafiic  cat  tAv  rrap  opKOV  icai  vapa 
iXiri^a  k6v^v  ktioiv  y\  From  all  this  it  is  plain  that  the  Schol.  and 
Bauer  have  torongfy  explained  the  irov^.,  which  must  have  the  sense  ex- 
INressed  by  Horace.  And  so  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  Dionys.  Hal. 
p.  584,  21.  Kol  Si  iXnidos  txovrtc  (iv  y  iroXi>  rb  Kowpov  ^v)  padujg  avToitg 
Kparfimiv, 

>  Besides  the  present  calamiiy,  4'^J  Thucydides  means  to  say  that  the 
evils  of  the  pestilence  were  aggravated  by  the  annoyance  of  an  excessively 
crowded  population.  Very  apposite  to  the  present  subject  is  a  passage  oif 
Plutarch.  Nic.  c.  6.  which  1  wul  cite  in  order  to  emend :  tov  U  XotfAov  ri^ 
vKilerriv  ahiav  iKate  ncpucX^c»  ^^  tov  woKupov  tig  rb  aerv  KaTCLKkeioag  t6v 
iivb  rrjc  x^P^C  5xXov,  Ik  riig  ueraJQoXiiQ  t&v  rhirtav  cat  ^lairiff  iLti^ovg  ytv6^ 
fuvov*  So  the  passage  is  edited  by  Reiske  and  Hutten ;  but  the  ytvofitvov, 
a  mere  conjecture  of  Reiske,  cannot  be  tolerated.  For  the  old  reading 
ytvdfievov^  which  is  doubtless  corrupt,  I  would  propose  simply  the  alteration 
ytvofdvoVf  (from  Cod.  V.)  to  be  referred  to  vooov ;  for  the  words  Sta  rbv 
'k6XtuLov'^bxXov  must  be  taken  parenthetically. 

The  KvyicofttSi^  of  the  present  passage  is  to  be  understood  of  the  people 
and  their  cattle,  and  moveables.  Gail  says  that  the  passage  is  imitated  by 
livy  3.  **  pecoribus  ^estibusque  in  urbem  receptis."  It  had  been  far  more 
to  the  purpose  to  have  adduced  the  words  following,  1.  3,  6.,  which  are  a 
close  imitation  of,  and  the  best  commentary  on,  the  present :  "  Auxere  vim 
morbi,  terrore  populationis  pecoribus  agrestibusc^  in  urbem  acceptis." 
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houses^  but  were  compelled  to  lodge,  during  the  height  of 
summer  \  in  stifling  huts  ^,  a  horribly  confused  mortality  oo- 
curred  '*,  insomuch  that  corpses  lay  stretched  out  one  upon 
another,  as  they  had  died  ^ ;  and  half-dead  corpses  were  seen 
tumbling  over  each  other  ^,  both  in  the  streets  and  about 


«  Height  qf  summer,]  Not  **  in  that  time  of  year,"  as  Hobbes  renders. 
Duker  rightly  explains  &pa  If^vg  here  **  the  sumi^er. "  He  has  not,  how- 
ever, proved  the  point.  And  Goeller  only  refers  to  Herodian,  p.  465.  On 
this  phrase  I  shall  fully  treat  in  my  edition ;  in  the  meantime  the  following 
authorities  may  suffice  to  establish  the  sense  which  I  have  adopted.  Galen 
de  alim.  facult.  2.  p.  519.  &pav  erovs  dvofu^ovatv  ol  EXX^vec  ^Ktivov  rbv 
Kaipbv,  iv  <f  fuaovvrif  riiv  rov  Kvvbc  itriToXrjv  yiyveff^tu  <rvii^aiv€C  xP^og  Sk 
i<rrl  oiroe  tifupStv  TtaaapcucovTa,  Arrian  E.  A.  5,  9,  6.  }v  7^  wpa  hrovq^  f 
fi€T(i  rf>07rdQ  fiiiXuTra  Iv  hkpu  rptwerai  6  ^Xioc. 

3  SH/Ung  huU.]  Such  is  the  literal  sense  of  caX^&zic  irvtyrfpcuc.  Duker 
refers  to  an  imitation  of  this  phrase  in  Plutarch.  I  would  add  that  it  is 
borrowed  by  Arrian.  E.  A.  6,  23, 4.  Ind.  24,  2.  Procop.  p.  74.  and  150.  It 
is  also  had  m  view  by  Dionys.  Hal.  589, 4.  v-x-d  coX^gijc  iipa  Irovc.  where  I 
would  read  jcoXv&uc,  as  in  Theocr.  IdylL  21,  7.  vxd  irXiKTcug  Kak(f€auru  also 
by  Ludan  p.  857,  55.  With  this  use  of  wiytipbQ  I  would  compare  .^schyL 
Afam.  Aira  dk  XdfiwH  fikv  iv  SuffKdjrvoie  Swfiaffiv,  Athens,  indeed,  was  at 
all  times  a  suffi>cating  place.  Thus  it  appears  from  Philostr.  V.  Soph,  that 
Alexander  used  to  call  it  wptytipdv  oixfirnpiov. 

The  Kokvtcuc  is  rendered  by  Hobbes  and  Smith,  booths.  Now  the  wor4 
hoot/i  properly  denotes  a  hut  of  boughs  (being  derived  from  bough) ;  and 
this  sense  of  icaXuCii  is  proved  by  Polyaen.  2,  1,  21.  rdc  coX^&zc  iydpovnc, 
irifiov  rd  ^cv^po,  iui  t&v  ai/r&v  xP^^*'*  <uid  Procop.  p.  112,  2?7.  r&v  trrpOf 
Tu»>T&v  %Kaarog  riiv  kclKv^jiv  iv  iirdpaiQ  iiri^aro.  also  Moiand.  i^.  Hist. 
Byz.  Paris  1,  151.  and  Pausan.  10,  5,  5.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  concdve 
how  boughs  could  be  had  in  Athens ;  and  booths,  in  any  other  sense,  would 
be  too  slight.  I  therefore  render  it  huts  (which  word  is  cognate  with  hood^ 
and  both  come  from  the  Dutch,  hudy  a  shelter).  These  were,  doubtlessi 
made  of  such  wood-work,  and  other  materials,  as  the  people  had  removed 
from  their  houses. 

To  the  annoyance  here  complained  of,  the  want  of  sewers  must  (I  agree 
with  Mitfbrd)  have  not  a  little  contributed. 

«  A  horribly  confused,  4^,]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  this  difficult 
clause,  as  appears  from  the  words  following,  which  are  exegetical  of  the 
preceding.  It  is  imitated  by  Liban.  Orat.  p.  505.  A.  dwl^tni9Kov  oifikv 
icScfjufi  iuLiraviafuvoi, 

.  ^  Corpses  lay  stretched  out,  4t?.]  So  Josq>h.  1214.  vu:po^  hr^  dkKifKMt 
<ne4apevfjiivovg,  and  1 252, 15.  ttoXXoc  tcHc  ^atrTOfuvot/Q  hrairidvtieKov,  JSschvl. 
Pers.  515,  ifrtrvov  ire^  dXXtiXoinv.  and  Thucyd.  7,  89.  See  ako  Eunp. 
Phoen.  995.  Hence  in  Joseph,  p.  1 156.  IwdXXtiXoi  d^  iicrvirow  ol  vtiepoL  I 
read  dXKriXoun,  from  at  least  one  MS.    See  also  Poly»n.  p.  751. 

0  Half-dead,  4rc»]  A  most  affecting  circumstance^  and  made  etpedally  so 
by  the  term  igaiKipSovvTo,  which  I  would  take  in  its  fiill  force  (as  it  was 
done  by  Aristid.  t.  5,  404.  Trdvra  dk  r^v  KvXivSovfuvtav,  Kai  7riirT6vTmf,  d'Kopov^ 
luviMtv,)  though,  like  avcunptifna^ai,  it  sometimes  only  signifies  versari.  Here 
may  be  compared  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  264, 12. 

The  whole  passage  is  beautifully  rendered  by  Lucretius  thus,  1262,  ^  multa 
nd  prostrata  viam  per,  proque  voluta  Corpora  silanos  ad  aquamoi  strata 
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every  foimtaiD,  whither  their  rage  for  water  had  hurried  them. 
The  very  temples,  too,  in  which  th^  had  hatted,  were  foil  of 
the  corpses  of  those  who  had  expired  there.  For  as  the 
violence  of  the  calamity  exceeded  all  bounds  ^,  and  men  knew 
not  what  to  have  recourse  to  ®,  they  fell  into  a  n^lect  alike 
of  ^  sacred  and  social  duties.^^  All  laws,  too,  and  customs 
which  had  been  in  force  respecting  sepulture,  were  confounded 
and  violated;  men  burying  just  where  and  how  they  could  ^^; 
and  many,  for  want  of  funeral  necessaries  (so  many  deaths 
having  before  occurred  in  their  families),  had  recourse  to 
veiy  indecorous  means  for  the  interment  of  their  friends  J  ^ 


jtoebaDt  —  Multaque  per  populi  passim  loca  prompta  viasque  Languida 
semianimo  turn  oorpore  membra  Tideres.'*  And  so  Ovid.  Metam.  7,  549. 
^  sUvisque,  agrisaue  viisque  corpora  foeda  jacent :  vitiantur  odoribus  aurse.'* 

7  Exceeded  aU  bounds.]  So  Joseph,  p.  41 9»  26.  vtrtp^taZofdvov  rov  kokov, 
ProGOp.  131»  35.  trfnp€td!^ofAivov  ctbrlnf  rov  Xmov.     Also^  146,  5S.  340,  52. 

*  Knew  not  what  to  have  recourse  to.]  Such  is  the  most  exact  yersion 
of  thu  Attic  idiom  oim  /x<>*^<C  S»  rtyiviavrai.  Dr.  Blomfield  on  .^schvL 
P.  V.  940.  (oi^  1%^  nc  iv  -^kvot/iav)  would  read  ylvocvro,  from  four  M^. 
But  the  common  reading  is  defended  by  Procop.  p.  213,  18.  and  several 
passives  of  Liban*,  ArisUdes,  and  Synesius,  which  I  shall  adduce  in  my 
edition.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  text  of  Thucydides  was  cor- 
rupted in  some  MSS.  before  that  time.  See  Eisner,  Kypke,  and  Wetsten., 
on  Acts  12, 18. 

9  Feii  into  a  neglect  aKke  of,  <^.]  This  is  almost  transcribed  by  Procop. 
p.  126,  34.  *H  T&v  ei&vy  or  Ic  t6  GcTov,  £Kiytapia  is  an  expression  which 
occurs  in  the  best  writers. 

10  Sacred  and  social  duties,]  Or  ^iml,  Sudi  is  the  sense  of  bfrUtv^  and 
not  holy,  as  Smith  renders.  It  is  strange  that  he  should  not  have  beeh 
aware  of  the  force  of  so  frequent  an  idiom;  especially  as  Portus  and 
Hobbes  have  not  ill  rendered,  **  sacred  and  profane."  The  Schol.,  how- 
ever, better  explains,  **  divine  and  human,"  and  so  Boccaccio  took  it. 

On  the  sense  of  the  formula  Duker  refers  to  Casaub.  on  Capitol.  But  it 
is  most  completely  treated  on  by  Taylor  on  ^schin.  p.  49  and  50.  Reisk. 
From  the  numerous  examples  adduced  by  the  editor,  it  plainly  appears,  to 
use  his  own  words,  *'  ut  Upd  ad  Religionem,  5<jia  ad  Rempublicam  spectent: 
quemadmodum  inter  res  sacras  et  publicas  (vel  potius  eas  qu8B  sunt  Uni- 
▼ersitatis)  dbtinguit  Jurisprudentia  Romana.*'  so  also  Timsi  Lex.,  cited 
by  Hack :  "Oma*  rd  tdtwiKd  Koi  fiTJ  Upd, 

1 1  All  laws,  too,  4rC']  Lucret.  1276.  **  nee  mos  ille  sepulturae  remanebat  ia 
urbe,  Ut  prius  hie  populus  semper  consuerat  human.  Perturbatus  enim 
totus  trepidabat  et  unus  Quismie  suam  pro  re  consortem  moestus  habebat." 
So  Procopius  says  that  the  order  of  funerals  and  the  rights  of  sepulchres 
were  contounded.  And  Boccaccio  says  the  same,  widial  bitterly  lamenting 
die  paucity  of  priests  and  candles  in  the  funeral  processions. 

1%  Had  recourse  to  very  indecorous,  Sfc]  The  words  of  the  original  Iq 
dvaxffxVVTovQ  ^riKaq  irpdirovro  have  something  harsh  and  not  unlike  many 
of  Pindar's  **  hard  sayings. "  Hence  the  commentators  are  not  agreed  as 
to  th«  ratio  of  the  phrase.    The  Scholiast  on  iEschyl.  and  Abresch,  as  also 
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For  some,  resorting  to  funeral  p3es  which  were  raising  for 
others,  would,  before  th^y  were  completed,  lay  their  own 
corpses  thereon,  and  set  them  on  fire.^^  Others,  when  a 
corpse  was  burning,  would  toss  upon  the  pyre  another,  whkh 
they  had  brought  with  them,  and  go  their  way.^* 

LIII.  This  pestilence,  too,  in  odier  respects,  gave  rise  to 
that  unbridled  licentiousness  which  then  first  began  to  be  pre- 
valent in  the  city^ ;  for  now  every  one  was  readier  to  venture 


Poppo  and  Goeller,  take  ^^koc  to  si^fy  sepulchres.  It,  however,  seems 
better  to  take  it  for  rapde  (which  Reiske,  indeed,  would  read),  L  e.  sepul- 
iures,  modes  of  sepulture.  Then  dvcueyclfvrovc  need  not  be  taken  in  the 
harsh  and  unauthorised  sense  of  6XKorpiac,  K^vag,  to  which  all  the  com- 
mentators, from  the  Scholiast  downwards,  have  been  obliged  to  have  re- 
course. As,  however,  the  words  are  somewhat  olMcure,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  add  something  by  way  of  explanation.  I  must  not  omit  to 
observe,  that  the  words  <nrdvH  r&v  imrriotlw  are  imitated  by  Dionys.  Hal. 
ubi  supra :  oi  ik  imrriSHa  oifK  ix^vri^.  In  either  passage  we  must  subaud 
irpbs  ra0dc  from  the  context.  The  complete  phrase  occurs  in  Herodian  8, 
5,  18.  oifK  kx6vruv  airriav  tA  wpd^  rcupdc  ixir^cux,  where  I  am  surprised 
that  Irroisch  should  subaud  x<^P*^«  ^^  further  subaudition  is  necessary, 
rd  itriT.  being  a  substantive  ;  if  imy  be  admitted,  it  should  be  xphv^ra. 

The  necessaries  here  meant  plamlv  appear,  from  what  follows,  to  have 
been  the  wood,  and  other  materiab  for  the  pyre,  as  carments,  accompanied 
with  the  fat  of  oxen,  honey,  precious  ointments,  and  perfumes. 

13  Resortms  to  fimeralj^s,  i^c]  Some,  it  appears,  preferred  even  ^us 
shameless  mode  to  burying  the  corpses;  for  of  room  for  graves  there  could 
be  no  want.  But,  in  met,  burning  was  then  greatlv  preferred  to  burial,  for 
the  reasons  mentioned  by  Potter  m  his  Antiq.  vol.  2.  The  ro^c  viy^ayroc 
signifies  those  who  were  raising  the  pile*  Nlw  is  a  vox  solennis  de  hac  re. 
So  Appian  8,  68.  rvpt)v  vfi<rag,  and  3,  319.  Herod.  1,  50.  vfieae  irvpi^v 
luyaksiv.  Aristoph.  Lys.  269.  irvpf)v  v.  The  time  for  laving  on  the  corpse 
was  probably  when  those  persons  were  ^ne  to  fetch  more  materials. 
This  circumstance  Procopius  also  mentions  m  his  account  of  the  plague  at 
Constantinople ;'  but  he  says  that  some  laid  on  the  corps^  by  force. 

It  is  not  imprc^ble  tliat  the  fumes  from  so  many  piles  tended  in  no 
slight  degree  to  corrupt  the  air.  Boccaccid  in  his  account  of  the  plague  at 
Florence,  remarks:  "  I'aere  tutto  paresse  del  puzzo  de'  morti  corpi,  e 
delle  infermit^  e  delle  medecine  compreso  e  puzzolente." 

**  Others,  when  a  corpse,  4^.]  So  Dionys.  Hal.  677,  16—20.  rcXcvrfivrtc 
a,  o2  ftkv  &irb  dXiyupiac  rw  kc^jov,  cH  6k,  rd  iirtriiSna  o^k  ixovre^,  iroXKoifQ 
fdv  Iv  rote  vTTOvSiioiQ  T&v  ffTtwair&v  ^povng  ipfUnrow  r&v  diroyivofiivmv, 
xoXX^  Sk  In  irXdove  de  ritp  vorafibv  iv^dSXov, 

'  This  pestilence,  too,  in  other  respects,  ^c]  Havinc  treated  on  the  phy- 
sical,  Thucydides  now  proceeds  to  touch  on  the  mora/ effects  of  the  disor- 
der. The  latter  is  not  attempted  by  Procop. ;  though  he  enters  much  at 
large  into  the  former.  Such,  however,  has  been  done  by  Boccaccio  in  his 
deeply  interesting  account  of  the  plague  at  Florence. 

The  fidelity  of  this  masterly  picture  is  attested  by  its  exact  a)rrMpond. 
ence  with  others  drawn  under  similar  circumstances,  parUcularly  those  by 
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openly  opon  those  gratifications  which  he  had  before  dis-» 
sembled)  or  indulged  in  secret  '\  when  he  saw  snch  sudden 
changes  ®  —  the  rich  hurried  away,  and  those  who  before  were 
worth  nothing,  coming  into  immediate  possession  of  their 
property;  insomuch  that  men  were  willing  to  snatch  the  en- 
jojrment  of  such  fugitive  delights  as  offered  theajselves,  and  to 
Hve  solely  for  pleasure,  regarding  their  lives  and  their  pos- 
sessions as  only  held  by  the  tenure  of  a  day,^  As  to  bestowing 
hibour  or  pains  on  any  pursuit  which  seemed  honourable  or 
noble  ^  no  one  cared  about  the  matter,  it  being  uncertain 
whether  or  not  he  might  be  snatched  away  previously  to  the 
attainment  of  his  object  In  short,  whatever  any  pereon 
thought  pleasurable,  or  such  as  might  in  any  way  contribute 
thereto  %  tkat  became  with  him  both  the  honourable  and  usC" 


Livy,  Froissart,  Boccaccio,  and  De  Foe,  or  those  from  whom  he  borrowed. 
Boccac.  has  something  parallel  to  the  present  remark  in  a  passage,  p.  9. 
where,  after  noticing  the  total  destruction  of  delicacy  in  the  female  sex, 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  dis- 
order, he  adds,  ''  11  che  in  quelle,  che  ne  guarirons,  fu  forse  di  minore 
onestk,  nel  tempo  che  succedette,  cagione." 

*  For  now  every  one,  i^c,'\  ^AwoKpifrmff^ai  is  one  of  those  verbs  which 
take  after  them  a  pleonastic  /x^.  It  is,  therefore,  as  if  it  were  written : 
pgmf  IroXfig,  rtc  iroulv  rd  koBt'  iftovriv  U  TrpSripov  avtKpvfrriro,  The  rd 
xaB^  ^iSvriv  signifies  guee  grata  tunt;  as  Arrian  1, 14, 7.  5, 4, 5.  5,27, 5.  C. 

3  Sudden  ckanges.]  dyx^^P^"^  utratoXijv.  The  phrase  occurs  in  iElian 
V.  H.  5, 13.  Liban.  Or.  Par.  m  Jfulian,  145.  Gregor.  ap.  Steph.  Thes. 
'Ayxifrrpo^  properly  has  the  sense  of  turning  at  a  comer,  and  conseouently 
Muddenness,  For  dyxh  as  has  been  shown  by  the  learned  Dr.  Davies,  Master 
of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  comes  from  ay^,  a  comer,  angle, 

^  *  Were  vnlling  to,  ^c]  q.  d.  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we 
die.    Of  such  was  the  second  class  of  persons  mentioned  by  Boccaccio. 

^  As  to  bestowing,  ^ic.]  i.  e.  in  the  words  of  Milton,  |*  To  scorn  delishts, 
and  live  laborious  days.  The  word  vpotrraXaiTrutpiiv  is  very  rare.  I  nave 
only  met  with  it  in  Pollux,  6, 139.  and  Aristoph.  Lys.765.  dXX'  dvdax((r^* — 
Koi  wpooraXcMnapTioark  y  bXiyov  xp^ov. 

«  Whatever  any  one  thought,  ^c]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  real  sense  of 
this  passage,  which  seems  to  have  been  handled  invitd  Minerva  both  by 
the  early  and  the  recent  commentators ;  embarrassed  as  they  have  been 
bv  variety  of  reading,  and  uncertainty  of  interpretation.  The  reading  of 
all  the  emtions  up  to  Hack's  was,  8,  n  dk  yhi  re  ^^i>,  koI  iravraxS^ev  rd  ig 
aifrbv  KtpBaXiov,  Hack,  edited  aifrd  and  ^^17.  And  he  understands,  "  id, 
•quod  per  se,  non  aliam  ob  rem,  juvat,  ergo  statim  fructum  et  oblectamen- 
tum  praebet."  But  such  a  signification  of  Ig  avrb  is  unfounded ;  and  here 
inapplicable,  since  the  sense  arising  would  be  extremely  frigid.  Bekker 
and  Goeller^so  adopt  the  same  refuling;  but  the  latter,  aware  that  Hack's 
interpretation  is  untenable,  proposes  the  following:  '*Quod  et  statim 
jucundum  esset,  et  ad  voluptatem  alicunde  qua^tuosum  fore  videretur.'* 
lliis  sense,  indeed,  seems  unobjectionable ;  yet  it  appears  scarcely  founded 
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fiiU  No  fear  of  the  gods,  or  respect  for  human  law% 
operated  as  any  check  ® :  for  as  to  the^nw^,  they  accounted 

on  the  words,  and  involves  a  somewhat  harsh  ellipsis  of  jjv.  It  would  be 
difficult,  I  imagine,  to  find  any  example  of  ^^i;  in  the  signification  **  for  the 
present.*'    That  would  require  avrvca. 

But,  moreover,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  rejecting  ffiu  or  y^i|.  TTie 
grammatical  one  adduced  by  Goeller  is  (like  manv  others  of  the  present 
Germanic  school)  too  minute  and  formal.  He  will  allow  the  reading  yli^^ 
because  the  third  person  of  this  form  of  the  verb  is  in  Thucydides  always 
written  with  an  cc  But  as  this  termination  is  Ionic,  (occurring  in  Homen 
II.  a.  70.  and  Od.  c.  189.,  and  Herodotus,  5,93.)  why  should  it  not  be  M 
Attic  ?  the  Ionic  and  old  Attic  being  so  nearly  alike.  Besides,  ifitiQ  occurs 
in  Aristoph.  Eccles.  551.  And  as  the  best  MSS.  unite  in  ifin^  that  (or  9^9) 
seems  to  be  the  true  reading.  Grandnff,  however,  Gfoeller's  objection  to 
this  form  to  be  well  founded,  why  should  we  not  retain  Uie  M  reading 
p^«»? — ^  Because,"  says  he,  **  men  have  by  nature  a  sufficient  perception 
of  what  is  pleasant,  and  require  no  knowledge  to  teach  them  that."— Be 
it  so ;  yet  the  verb  need  not  be  taken  of  knowledge^  but  of  optmoit,  i.  e. 
what  they  thought  and  supposed^  a  not  unfrequent  signification  in  the 
early  Greek  writers.  Thus  Herod.  3,  61.  (for  which  passage  I  am  indebted 
to  Schaef.  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  in  v.  Col.  4896.)  fia^w  rt  itc  iXiya  fiaav  ok 
iwiirrdfuvoi  airrbv  Ilefxrc^tfv,  ol  ik  iroXKoi  7ctpu6vTa  fUv  liZAtivav,  Now  thu 
makes  an  excellent  sense.  And  the  latter  clause  of  the  sentence  may  be 
literallj^  rendered :  ^  what  he  thought  in  any  way  the  profitable,  in  regard 
to  it,"  i.  e.  pleasure. 

navTax6dtv  properly  signifies  <<  in  all  ways,"  but  that  includes  the  sense 
**  in  any  way." 

^  Both  the  honowmble^  ^c]  This  has  reference  to  the  long-agitated 
question  concerning  the  rb  KoXinf  and  the  rb  xp^tnftov,  the  hcmestum  and  the 
utile.    Sm  Aristot.  cited  supra,  c.  44.  No.  15. 

«  No  fear  of  the  gods,  4*^.]  So  Procop.  p.  153,9.  ovrt  Otiov  i^66oc» 
o^hn  &v^p<llnrtav  alStUfQ.  Joseph.  1 188,  30.  KaTivartiro  irac  (tirroXc  dieube 
Av^fHainitv,  lytKaro  ii  rd  diia.  On  the  phraseology,  see  my  note  on  Luke^ 
18,9. 

It  has  been  ever  found  that  overwhelnmg  national  calamity  rather  tends 
to  suppress  religion.  For  ifischyl.  Theb.  77.  truly  says :  w-dXic  y^  ^  '^p&a* 
eovea  caifiovac  rUi,  Thus  the  contrary,  especially  among  those  who  looked 
to  the  gods  only  for  tempored  advantage,  was  sure  to  produce  the  reverse. 
To  this,  we  see,  I^ocopms  and  Jose[)hus  bear  testimony.  Nay,  such  has 
been  found  the  case  even  in  Christian  communities.  So  Froissart  (by 
Jobnes,  t.  S,  365,\  speaking  of  the  horrible  plague  at  Paris  in  1348  and 
1349.  says :  "  It  broke  every  bond  of  attachment  in  sunder.  Servants  fled 
firom  their  masters,  wives  from  their  husbands,  and  children  from  their 
parents.  ^There  were  no  laws  in  force,  and  the  greatest  excesses  were  com- 
mitted." Thus  of  the  placue  at  Florence  it  is  said"  by  Boccaccio :  *'  Ed  in 
tanta  afflizione,  e  misena  della  nostra  citt^  era  la  reverenda  autoritk  delle 
leggi,  cosl  divine,  come  umane,  quasi  caduta,  e  dissoluta  tutta  per  li  ministri 
et  esecutori  di  quelle,  li  quau,  siccome  gli  altri  huomini,  erano  tutti 
o  morti,  o  infermi,  o  si  di  famigli  rimasi  strenii,  che  uficio  alcuno  non 
potean  fare ;  per  la  qual  cosa  era  aciascuno  licito,  quanto  a  grado  gli  era, 
d'operare."  The  same  effects  have  been  found  to  result  firom  violent 
earthquakes,  accompanied,  as  they  invariably  are  in  great  cities,  with  devas- 
tattagfirc  y^ 
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it  the  same  to  worship  or  not  to  worship  them,  since  they  saw 
all  aUke  perish ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  no  one  expected  that  his 
existence  would  be  prolonged  till  judgment  should  take  effect, 
and  he  receive  the  punishment  of  his  offences^;  nay,  they 
supposed  that  a  far  heavier  judgment,  already  denounced 
against  them,  hung  over  their  heads  ^^;   and  before  it  fell 


Here  may  be  appiied»  mutatis  mutandis,  the  words  of  Dr.  Paley,  Serm. 
p.  501.  **  If  sudden  deaths  became  too  frequent,  human  life  miffht' become 
too  perilous;  there  would  not  be  stability  or  dependence  either  on  our 
own  lives,  or  the  lives  of  those  with  whom  we  were  connected,  sufficient 
to  carry  on  the  regular  offices  of  human  society." 

0  No  one  expected  that,  4*^.]  Because  it  seemed  asainst  probability  that 
tiie  various  persons  necessary  to  his  conviction  and  punishment  should 
live.  These  words,  indeed,  suggest  the  real  cause,  why  the  laws  became  of 
no  force,  and  the  greatest  excesses  were  committed ;  namely,  since  the  fear 
of  punishment  being  removed,  the  multitude  were  hurried  into  every  vice 
to  which  their  corrupt  passions  and  depraved  propensities  excite  them ; 
and  thus  ensued  murder,  robbery,  rape,  ac.  Ofthis  the  descriptions  of  the 
earthquake  at  Lisbon  present  numerous  and  horrible  examples. 

The  awful  uncertainty  of  life,  here  adverted  to,  mav  lead  us  to  inquire 
what^  was  the  umourU  of  the  mortality.  This  our  author  has  omitted  to 
mention;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  that  that  was  impossible  to  be  exactly 
ascertfuned ;  for,  at  3,  87.,  telling  us  that  there  died  of  the  pestilence  not 
less  tiian  four  thousand  four  hundred  of  the  heavy-armed  on  the  lists,  and 
three  hundred  horse,  he  adds :  "  and  of  the  rest  of  the  multitude  a  num- 
ber not  to  be  ascertained."  Now  this,  I  imagine,  includes  the  one  thousand 
and  fifty  who  died  of  the  plague  at  Potidsa.  Upon  the  whole,  the  mor- 
tality does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  great  as  has  been  known  at  some  other 
places.  Thus  Procopius  relates,  that,  at  Constantinople,  there  died  each  day 
[surelv  weeh]^  for  three  months,  five,  and,  at  length,  ten,  thousand  persons ; 
and  that  many  cities  of  the  east  were  left  vacant  The  mortality  at  Mos- 
cow was  enormous.  At  Paris  forty  thousand  were  carried  off.  At  Florence, 
Boccaccio  savs,  one  hundred  thousand  died  from  March  to  July.  At  Mar- 
seilles fifty  thousand  died  out  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand.  At  London 
the  total  number  is  not  known,  but  supposed  to  have  been,  at  least,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand;  since,  for  several  weeks,  there  died  from 
seven  to  ten  thousand.  Most  astonishing,  too,  is  the  long  continuance 
of  some  plagues.  Thus,  of  the  one  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  described  by 
Procopius,  Gibbon  says :  **  Such  was  the  universal  corruption  of  the  air, 
that  it  was  not  checked  or  alleviated  by  any  diligence  of  seasons."  <*  In 
time  (he  adds)  its  first  malignity  was  abated  and  dispersed;  the  disease 
alternately  languished  and  revived;  but  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  a  cala- 
mitous period  of  fifty-two  vears,  that  mankind  recovered  their  health,  or 
the  air  resumed  its  pure  and  salubrious  quality." 

10  Kay,  they  supposed,  ^c]  A  passage,  this,  for  true  pathos  and  real 
sublimity,  almost  unparalleled.  They  considered  themselves  as  criminals 
condemned  to  death,  expecting  every  hour  the  execution  of  the  sentence. 
A  similar  metaphor  is  found  in  a  fine  passage  of  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  1,9.  "  But 
we  had  the  sentence  of  death  in  ourselves,  that  we  should  not  trust  in  our- 
selves," &c.  by  which  (as  I  have  explained  in  my  note,  after  Chrysostom) 
the  Apostle  means  to  say,  that  he  was  like  one  who  lies  under  condemna- 
tioo  to  death,  over  whom  the  execution,  or  sword  of  the  law^  is  continually 
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upon  them,  they  thought  it  right  to  snatch  some  enjoyment  of 
Dfe. 

LIV.  Thus  fearful  was  the  calamity  which  had  befallen 
the  Athenians,  and  so  grievously  were  they  oppressed  by  it; 
within,  their  people  swept  away  by  disease ;  and  without,  their 
territory  devastated.  In  this  their  misery  they  recalled  to 
mind  (as  it  was  likely  they  would)  the  following  [predictive] 
verse,  which  the  older  persons  averred  was  uttered  of  yore  :— 

"  A  Doric  war  shall  come,  and  with  li  plag^e^  " 

There  had  been,  indeed,  a  dispute  raised  on  the  point; 
some  maintaining  that  it  was  not  loimos  that  was  pronounced 
by  the  antients,  but  limos,'^     At  the  present  season,  however. 


suspended.  I  have  there  also  compared  Philostr.  Vit.  ap.  7.  28.  p.  305.  fin. 
ioKiiri  /ioc  'KooaftoicTivwifTtQ  ahrovc  rod  Kara^ijipKf^ivrQC  ^^  vfiCaVy  it^  ciiff^tf 
dav&rov^  which  passage  is  evidently  imitated  from  this  of  Thucydides. 

Even,  however,  with  this  judgment  suspended  over  them,  they  were  not 
brought  to  amendment  of  life,  but  eagerly  snatched  at  a  few  fleeting  plea« 
sures ;  and  this,  plainly,  from  disbelief  in  a  future  existence,  and  the  dis« 
tribution  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Indeed,  the  imase  of  death,  though 
promotive  of  the  moral  reformation  of  individuaU,  seldom  affects  naiions  ; 
when  general,  it  oply  drives  to  despair. 

1  A  Doric  war  sfmll  come,  4*e.]  This  verse,  as  the  Scholiast  observes,  is 
formed  on  Horn.  11.  a.  61.  E/  ^i)  6fiov  noXtftog  rt  dofid  Kai  Xoi/idc  'A^aiovc. 
And  he  rightly  expluns  the  Iitovq  by  Uv^oxfni<frov,  a  Pythian  oracle.  Max. 
Tyr.  Diss.  9.  tom.  1,  166.,  with  this  passage  in  view,  writes:  ifwip  ^iv  rov 
Ai6c  &<Tt€ovfUvov  Koiubg  t/X^c  Kai  Ik  TSiXovovviiffov  iroXf/xof.  attributing  the 
war  to  the  wrath  ot  Jupiter  at  the  murder  of  Socrates.  But  the  eloquent 
rhetorician  is  here  (as  often)  guilty  of  carelessness  and  gross  aiiachronbm ; 
for  Socrates  survived  the  plague,  and,  as  we  have  alr^dy  seen,  was  sup* 
posed  to  have  preserved  nislife  by  his  temperance.  The  judgment,  too, 
of  calling  in  Jupiter,  is  of  a  similar  kind  with  that  of  Boccaccio,  who  says: 
'*  pervenne  la  mortifera  pestilenza  per  operazion*  de  corpori  superiori,  o  per 
le  nostre  inique  opere,  aa  quista  ira  di  Dio  a  nostra  correzione  mandata 
sopra  i  mortali.'*  That  writer  ought  to  have  reflected  that  the  visitation 
was  common  to  almost  the  whole  world  ;  and  we  are  not  warranted  in  su[i- 
posing  the  Divine  wrath  to  have  been  so  general.  Nor,  indeed,  are  we  com- 
pelled to  suppose  wraih  at  all ;  since  the  chastisements  of  God  are,  as  we 
learn  from  holy  writ,  often  in  mercy  and  love.    See  Prov.  3, 11 . 

«  Not  ioimos,  4*c.]  The  words  were  confounded,  doubtless  from  the 
similarity  of  pronunciation  arising  from  Uacism,  See  Duker's  note.  And, 
indeed,  the  two  words  seem  of  cognate  sense,  and  common  origin ;  the 
notion  of  wasting,  pining,  being  common  to  both.  They  are  frequently 
found  united ;  and  no  wonder,  famine  being  usually  succeeded  by  pesti- 
lence. Of  this  I  have  given  many  examples,  and  indicated  the  fons  locu- 
tioois^  in  my  note  on  Matt.  84,  7. 
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it  was  (and  no  wonder  ^)  tbe  prevalent  opinion  that  loimos  was 
the  word;  for  men's  recollections  conformed  to  what  they 
were  suffering/  But,  I  suppose,  if  even  another  Doric  war 
should  hereafter  befall,  and  a  &mine  should  happen  to  accom- 
pany it,  they  would  recite  the  verse  accordingly.^  They  bore, 
too,  in  mind,  such  as  knew  it,  the  oracle  given  to  the  Lacedss- 
monians,  when,  in  answer  to  their  inquiries  of  the  god  whe- 
ther they  should  go  to  war,  he  returned  for  answer  that  if 
they  carried  it  on  with  alacrity  and  spirit,  victory  would  be 
theirs,  and  he  would,  he  said,  himself  be  on  their  side.^  As 
far,  then,  as  respected  the  oracle,  they  regarded  the  events 
that  had  happened  suitably  thereto.  Now  the  pestilence  had 
commenced  immediately  upon  the  irruption  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesians ;  and  into  Peloponnesus  it  never  spread  in  any  degree 
worth  mentioning  ^,  but  its  ravages®  were  principally  confined 
to  Athens,  though  it  also  extended  to  such  other  towns  as 
were  the  most  populous.  And  thus  much  of  the*  disease  in 
question.^ 

>  And  no  wonder,]  Literally,  as  was  likely  enough,  as  was  natural  and  to 
be  expected.  So  in  3, 3.,  and  oW  tiKbg  in  5,  86.  7,  €5,  It  is  wrongly  ren- 
dered by  Hobbes,  deservcdltf  ;  and  by  Smith,  "with  probability.** 

^  Men*9  recoUedions  conformed^  4*c.]  Literally,  they  made  their  recol- 
lections conformable  to,  &c.  Here  may  be  compared  1, 143.^  xp6c  ^k  rdc 
XvfA^opac  J^^'  yvwfjMg  rpfwofiivovg, 

*  Accordingly,']  i.  e.  "  pronounce  it  Umot/*  which,  indeed,  was  probably 
the  true  word ;  for,  at  the  early  period,  when  the  oracle  was  pronounced, 
Athens  had  little  commerce,  and  few  or  no  foreien  dependencies;  and, 
therefore,  it  would  be  no  great  hazard,  on  the  part  of  the  oracle-monger,  to 
pronounce  that  a  Doric  war  (i.  e.  a  war  with  the  Peloponnesians)  shoold 
arise,  which  would  necessarily  produce  ravage  to  the  territory  of  Attica, 
and,  consequently,  scarcity  and  famine. 

«  1/  they  carried  it  on  with,  ^c]  On  this  oracle,  and  its  true  nature  and 
import,  see  note  on  1,  lis.,  where  it  occurs  somewhat  more  complete. 
From  Thucydides'  manner  of  adverting  to  this  oracular  diet,  it  is  plain 
that  he  put  no  fidth  in  it,  nor  any  thing  of  the  sort. 

7  Worth  mentioning.]  Such  is  the  sense  of  the  idiomatical  phrase,  ore 
d^tov  Koi  tiiTiiv,  from  ignorance  of  which  Smith  renders,  "  a  circumstance 
which  ought  to  be  mentioned."  He  seems  to  have  been  partly  deceived  by 
the  version  of  Portus ;  though  the  Scholiast  might  have  preserved  him 
from  such  an  error. 

8  Ravages,]  'Eirfptifiaro  is  a  very  expressive  term,  signifying,  eat  up,  laid 
waste.  It  is  chiefly  used  offre;  as  Herod.  5,  101.,  Zosim.  3,  24,  11.,  and 
Herodian  1,  14,  6.;  also  Isaiah,  5,  24.,  Joel  2, 5.  I  know  not  of  any  other 
example  of  its  being  applied  to  pestilence.  It  occurs,  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  in  Diod.  Sic.  t.  5,  55,  rtjv  ^avKdrtira  iirivkfite^ai  rbv  ^iov  r&v  dv^pkt» 
Viov,     Pausan.  8,  2,  2.  Karia — lirivkfiiTO  yrfv  iratrav, 

9  And  thus  much,  c^c]  Diog.  Laert.  1, 110.  relates,  that  the  plague  was 
stayed  by  some  religious  ceremonies  of  the  philosopher  Epimenides,  who 
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LV,  The  Peloponnesians,  having  devastated  the  champaign 
country,  passed  into  what  is  called  the  territory  of  Paralus  >, 
as  far  as  Laurium  ^,  where  are  the  silver  mines  belonging  to 
the  Athenians.  And  first  they  ravaged  this  tract  of  land, 
which  looks  towards  Peloponnesus,  and  after  it,  that  which  is 
opposite  to  Euboea  and  Andros.  But  Pericles,  who  was  then 
also  their  general,  was  still  of  the  same  opinion  that  he  enter- 
tained in  the  former  invasion,  that  the  Athenians  ought  not  to 
go  out  against  them  to  battle. 

LVI.  Now  as  they  were  in  the  champaign  country,  and 
had  not  yet  entered  into  the  Paralian  (or  maritime)  district, 
he  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships  to  cruise  on  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and,  when  all  things  were  ready,  put  to  sea.  He 
embarked  on  board  the  ships  four  thousand  Athenian  heavy- 

wa8»  agreeably  to  a  Pythian  oracle,  fetched  by  Nicias  from  Crete,  in  a 
trireme,  for  this  very  purpose.  The  mode  in  which  this  expiation  was 
performed,  is  said  to  have  been  as  follows :  —  He  took  some  sheep,  both 
white  and  black,  and  brought  them  to  the  hill  of  Areopagus,  and  from 
thence  let  them  go  whither  they  would;  ordering  those  who  followed, 
wherever  each  of  these  should  he  down,  there  to  sacrifice  it  to  the  ^d 
belonging  to  the  place  (for  so  I  take  the  rtf  irpoaifKovTi  Qnf),  Pausanias, 
too,  informs  us  that  he  purified  both  Athens  and  other  cities. 

This  even  philosophers  could  not  but  acknowledge  to  have  been  a  well- 
judged  expedient,  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  people,  and  place 
affairs,  public  and  private,  on  their  ordinary  footing. 

From  the  information  derived  from  Mr.  Pepys's  very  curious  journal,  we 
find,  that  in  Limdoriy  the  usual  routine  of  busmess  was  resumed  far  sooner 
than  could  have  been  expected ;  though,  unhappily,  the  penitence  and  vows 
of  reformation,  extorted  bv  sickness  and  peril,  were  too  easily  forgotten 
when  returning  health,  and  the  confidence  of  security,  revived  dormant 
passions,  and  renewed  ill-subdued  habits. 

*  Paraltts.]  This  was  a  tract  of  land  which  comprehended  the  narrow 
part  of  that  sort  of  triangle  which  Attica  presents,  and  of  which  the  apex 
IS  the  promontory  of  Sunium.  It  was  so  called  because,  in  a  manner,  all 
maritime. 

«  Laurium.]  The  silver  mines  at  Laurium  originally  belonged  to 
private  persons,  but  were  united  to  the  public  domain  byThemistodes.  A 
great  number  of  slaves  were  employed  in  working  them,  and  the  produce 
paid  amply  for  all  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them.  Whether  the  state  yirns 
much  enriched  by  them,  is  a  question ;  the  undertakers  and  proprietors  of  the 
slaves  who  wrought  them,  drew  great  wealth  from  them,  as  we  are  told  by 
Xenophon,  in  his  treatise  of  revenue,  (Smith.)  See  more  in  Meurs.  de 
Pop.  Ath.  and  de  Fort.  Attic,  c.  8.  p.  560.,  9.  p.  613.  Wheler,  p.  448. ;  and, 
above  all,  a  dissertation  on  the  mines  of  Laurium,  in  Walpole's  memoirs ; 
and,  finally  (as  referred  to  by  PoppoJ,  Boechk.  in  Comm.  Acad.  Berolin. 
1815.  and  in  his  treatise  on  the  Athenian  revenue,  1. 1.  p.  531.  seq^, 

Laurium  was  properly  the  name  of  the  mountain  which  contained  the 
mine ;  6pog  being  understood.    It  was  opposite  the  small  island  of  Pkitro- 
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armed,  and  three  hundred  cavalry,  in  horse-transports,  then 
first  &bricated  out  of  the  old  galUesJ  The  Chians  also,  and 
Lesbians,  joined  in  the  expedition,  with  fifty  ships.  When 
this  armament  '^  of  the  Athenians  set  forth,  it  left  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  then  in  Paralia.  Proceeding  then  to  Epidauras  in 
Peloponnesus,  they  ravaged  most  of  the  territory,  and  making 
an  attack  on  the  town,  were  in  hopes  to  have  taken  it,  but  the 
attempt  proved  unsuccessful.^  Then  weighing  from  Epidauras, 
they  ravaged  the  territories  of  Trcezene,  Halise,  and  Hermione, 
all  of  them  jnaritime  places  of  Peloponnesus,  and  sacking 
them,  they  proceeded  to  Prasiae  *,  a  maritime  town  ^  of  the 


duty  and  not  far  from  Sunium.  It  is,  however,  not  properly  marked  as  a 
toum,  in  D'Anville  and  Butler's  maps. 

The  name,  Lauriunty  was  probably  derived  from  the  abundance  of  laureU 
trees  which  grew,  or  had  grown,  on  it. 

I  Qui  of  the  M  galliesJ]  Hobbes  wrongly  renders,  **  vessels  then  pur- 
posely made.*' 

ft  iTiis  armamerU,]  Literally,  the  armament  itself.  Hiis,  however,  is  so 
obscure,  that  all  the  translators  render  the  pronoun  as  a  demonstrative. 
But  the  reading,  jy  irrftaTta  a^rij,  is  found  in  all  the  MSS.,  and  can  onlv 
mean,  **the  armament  itself;"  which,  indeed,  may  be  very  well  understood, 
if  taken  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  as  considered  separately  from  that  of  the 
Chians  and  Lesbians,  which,  it  should  seem,  joined  the  Athenian  fleet  on 
its  way  toEpidaurus.  The  word,  (rrpand,  or  rather  trrpartla  (armament^  is 
used,  because  there  was  not  only  a  naval,  but  a  strong  military  force.  For 
It  should  seem  that  the  number  was  far  more  than  four  thousand  three 
hundred,  the  light-armed,  as  usual,  not  being  reckoned. 

3  The  attempt  proved  unsuccestful.]  Smith  renders,  "  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed." But  this  does  not  well  represent  the  original,  in  which,  at  rpocx- 
Mpriat  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  context  17  irpoff€o\i^y  or  17  vHpa,  or  r6 
TTpdyfta,  (as  in  Herod.  1, 8.)  or  rb  iXiiv  from  the  preceding.  So  infra, 
c.  58.  is  supplied  in  a  similar  phrase  r)  dipitriQ  rijc  'jroXewg. 

*  Prasicp.]  This  is  once  or  twice  in  the  Classics  written  in  the  singular; 
but,  as  it  seems,  by  an  error  of  the  scribes.  Pausan.,  and  Steph.,  some- 
times write  BrasiiBy  which  Wasse  thinks  a  corruption.  But  it  rather  seems 
to  represent  the  popular  pronunciation. 

The  ratio  appellationis  may,  I  think,  be  discerned  from  Zonar.  Lex,,  the 
Etym.,  Mag.,  and  Etym.  Gud.  They  inform  us  that  Upamai  signifies  square 

Elots,  Or  beds,  in  gardens,  for  the  growth  of  leeks,  from  vpd<rov,  a  leek, 
laconice,  -x-pdrov  and  irpaTia,  whence  I  would  derive  the  Latin  pratum,  a 
meadow,  from  the  regularity  of  its  form,  as  being  inclosed.  So  we  have 
a  plat  of  ground  for  a  vineyard,  in  2  Kings,  9,  26.  Nor  can  I  conceive  a 
better  denvation  of  the  word  plat  (which  has  been  much  controverted  by 
the  etymologists)  than  the  irpac,  or  irpar,  of  the  Greek. 

Its  site,  Pouqueville,  4.  p.  173.  (referred  to  by  Poppo)  says,  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  sea-port  of  St,  Rhecontas,  or  Eleonitium  (vulgarly  called  Lemdi\ 
which  signifies  an  olive  ground,  and,  necessarily,  a  plat  (^  ground  in  the 
above  sense.    There  was  also  a  Prasias  in  Attica,  in  a  similar  situation. 
5  Maritime  town,]    Smith  calls  it  a  fort.    But  n6XA<rfia  has  never  that 
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Lacedaemonian  territory,  and  both  ravaged  part  of  its  territory, 
and  took  and  sacked  the  city.  This  done,  they  returned 
home,  but  found  the  PeloponAesians  no  longer  in  Attica,  but 
already  departed 

LVII.  During  such  time  as  the  Peloponnesians  were  in 
the  Athenian  territory,  and  the  Athenians  were  occupied  in 
their  maritime  expedition,  the  pestilence  destroyed  many  both 
of  those  in  the  city  and  in  the  armament;  insomuch  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  had,  through  fear  of  the  disorder  (when 
they  heard  from  the  deserters  that  it  was  in  the  city,  and, 
moreover,  perceived  them  burying  their  dead),  departed  from 
the  country  sooner  than  they  otherwise  would.  In  that  in- 
vasion, however,  they  continued  the  longest  time  they  had 
ever  yet  done  (for  they  were  in  Attica  about  forty  days),  and 
devastated  the  whole  of  the  territory. 

LVIIL  This  same  summer,  Agnon  son  of  Nicias,  and 
Cleopompus  son  of  Clinias,  who  were  joint  commanders  with 
Pericles,  taking  the  army  which  he  had  employed,  imme- 
diately undertook  an  expedition  against  the  CtiaFcideans  of 
Thrace,  and  Potidaea,  which  was  yet  being  besieged.  On 
their  arrival,  they  brought  forth  their  battering  machines 
against  Potidaea,  and  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  take  the 
place ;  but  their  efforts  proved  ineffectual,  nor  was  their  suc- 
cess in  other  respects  worthy  of  so  great  an  armament;  for, 
indeed,  the  pestilence  seizing  them  there  also,  grievously 
afflicted  the  Athenians,  and  wasted  their  strength ;  insomuch, 
that  the  troops  first  sent  thither,  and  which  had  previously 
been  in  health,  now  began  to  be  diseased  from  the  infection 
brought  by  the  army  with  Agnon.^     As  for  Phormio  and  bis 


tente.  The  error  seems  to  have  originated  in  a  misapprehension  of  the 
sense  oflirtS^ilffav,  which  Hobbes  and  Smith  wrongly  render  raxedy  a  sense 
which  that  word  never  bears. 

This  unfortunate  town  was  not  only  in  the  present  instance,  but  twice 
afterwards  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  taken  and  sacked.  See  6, 105.  7, 
18.  To  which  Aristoph.  Pac.  241.  seems  to  allude,  when  he  exclaims:  'Im 
UpcunaX  Tpur&StXuu, 

1  Dueated  Jrom  the  infection^  ^c]  This,  in  conjunction  with  what  was 
said  at  c.34  and  57.,  plainly  proves  the  ^Usorder  (which  there  b  little  doubt 
was  the  plague)  to  hare  been  infectious. 
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one  thousand  six  hundred  troops,  they  were  no  longer  amongst 
the  Chalcideans.  So  Agnon  returned  with  the  fleet  to  Athens, 
having}  in  about  forty  days,  lost  one  thousand  and  fifty  heavy- 
armed  out  of  four  thousand.  But  the  soldiers  who  had  been 
before  stationed  there,  remained  and  continued  the  siege  of 
PoUdsea.^ 

LIX.  After  this  second  invasion  of  the  Pdoponnesians, 
when  the  Athenians  saw  their  country  was  thus  again  ravaged, 
and  pestilence  and  war  lay  heavy  on  them,  a  total  change  took 
place  in  their  minds  ^^  and  they  laid  blame  on  Pericles  ^y  as  if 
by  his  persuasions  they  had  been  led  into  the  war,  and  had 
thereby  fallen  into  these  calamities.  They  were  inclined  to 
concessions  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and,  indeed,  sent  some  am- 
bassadors to  them,  though  they  returned  without  effecting  any 
thing.  Being  thus  utterly  perplexed  in  mind  ^  they  inveighed 
bitterly  against  Pencles.  He,  however,  seeing  them  irritated 
at  the  present  conjuncture  of  afiairs,  and  acting  in  the  very 
manner  which  he  had  himself  expected,  called  an  assembly 
(for  he  was  yet  general),  intending  to  hearten  and  embolden 
them,  and,  by  soothing  the  irritation  of  their  feelings,  reduce 
them  to  a  calmer  and  less  dispirited  frame  of  mind;  and 
coming  forward,  he  addressed  them  thus :  — * 

LX.  ^  "  Not  unforeseen  by  me  have  been  these  ebullitions 


*  The  soldiert  who  had,  4^.]  It  was  a  judicious  measure  to  leave  thetu, 
rather  than  station  there  any  of  the  fresh  troops;  since  they  were 
seasoned  to  the  country,  and  accustomed  to  the  operations  of  a  siege. 

3  A  total  cfionge  took  place  in  their  minds,]  So  Dio  Cass.  p.  344, 22.  i^XXoc^ 
iu^tj,  sententiam  mutavit. 

^  Laid  blanie  on  Perides,]  Iv  cdTlg,  dxov.  So  5, 60  and  82.  Dionys. 
Hal.  1,  491.  and  548,  4.  iv  alriq,  clxov  roiiQ  Stifidpxovc,  Herodian,  C,  7, 8. 
rbv  A^rjvaiov  «Txov  iv  alrl^ 

^  ^  Utterly  perplexed  in  tmrnf.]  The  phrase,  iravrax^^iv  &wopoQ  KaBurr, 
angnifies  to  be  encircled  and  hemmed  in  with  such  <fifficulties  on  all  sides 
(vavraxS^tv),  as  to  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  which  way  to  turn,  or 
what  course  to  take.  Hence  is  illustrated  an  inimitably  fine  passage  of 
St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  2,  a.  iv  iravri  S^ktiSfupoi,  dXk'  oh  ffrtvoxt^povfievot'  diropov^ 
fitvoif  aXX!  oi/K  iKaTropovfuvoif  where  see  my  note. 

I  Dionys.  Hal.  p.  158.,  referred  to  by  Wasse,  regards  the  present  oration 
as  unworthy  of  the  character  of  Pericles,  and  unsuitable  to  the  occasion, 
which,  he  savs,  required  a  deprecatory,  not  a  vehement  and  objurgatory 
speech.    And  Aristid.  U5,  p.  650  and  651.  holds  the  very  same  language. 
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of  your  anger  ^,  the  causes  of  which  I  clearly  perceive  —  and 
for  this  purpose  have  I  convened  the  present  assembly,  that  I 
might  admonish,  nay,  even  reprove  ^  you,  if  in  any  respect  you 
either  unjustly  harbour  resentment  against  me,  or  causelessly 
sink  under  your  misfortunes.  I  am,  for  my  part,  persuaded 
that  a  state  which  enjoys  *  public  prosperity  is  more  promo- 
tive of  the  welfare  of  private  persons  than  one  in  prosperity. 


Pericles  ought,  he  thinks,  to  have  counselied  them  larvpiov  ^uvai — that 
he  ought  trcLpaiTiXv^cu  —  and  to  have  spoken  in  some  such  way  as  the  fol-  ' 
lowing  :  "  Mi^roi  vofiidan  8r»  lyta  \6ytav  ^HvdTijra,  ^  to  iKapx^K  tov^'  vfiae 
liTiura,  j)  TTtpi  Twv  irapovTiav  6XiSt  ^appuiv,  &c. ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
speaks  in  a  most  vapouring  and  boastful  manner,  affirming  himself  to  be 
the  best  orator  among  them,  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech/' 
But  these  rhetoricians  forget  that  Pericles  was  no  common  character,  or  to 
be  tried  by  the  ordinary  rules ;  that  he  was  enabled  to  speak  with  autho- 
rity, and  always  did  so.  The  words  of  Thucyd.  infra,  c.  65.  show  this  : 
jcwrcTx*  t6  7rX»;^oc  IXtv^epio^y  Kal  oi)K  fiyiTO  fiaXXov  vrr'  aifTOv  fj  aitrbQ  ^-yf,  ^lA. 
rb  fjiif  KTwfuvog'  i^  oh  irpoffijKovruv  7t)v  Bvvafiiv  irpbc  i^dovtjv  ri  Xlyeiv,  4XX* 
lywv  lir*  A^uatrei  cat  trpde  dpyfiv  r«  dvTeiireiv,  And  it  is  well  observed  by 
Gottleber :  '<  Hasc  oratio  non  justo  majorem  iracundiam  spirat,  sed  Pen- 
cils persons  convenit;  deinde  in  tali  tempore  vir  magnus  et  fortis  non 
deprecatur,  sed  conscius  recti,  consllia  sua  fortiter  defendit,  non  sine  indig- 
natione  et  plebis  rcprehensione." 

Noi  unforeseen,  S^c]  The  orator  here  speaks  "with  authority;"  and 
commences  with  abruptness,  for  the  speech  is,  together  with  that  of  Alci- 
biades,  1. 6.,  among  tne  few  that  bc^n  with  a  cat,  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  rendered  ^«,  or  aye,  q.  d.  "  aye,  I  expected,"  &c.  and  in  that  of  Ald- 
biades,  **  Aye,  and  have  a  right,"  Sec, 

«  EbuUUiom  of  your  an^\^  I  am,  of  course,  aware  of  the  idiom  b^  which 
a  substantive  in  the  genitive  is  put  with  the  article  in  the  nominative,  for 
the  nominative  of  the  substantive.  So  7, 49.  rd  r^^  Ififrtipiac*  Nay,  Matth. 
Gr.Gr.  adduces  from  Plutarch  Brut.  21.  rb  Trie  dpyijc.  But  it  here  seems 
better  not  to  resort  to  that  principle.  As  to  the  passage  of  Plutarch,  the 
words  are :  orau  trapoKudoy  koI  fiapav^y  rb  rtj^  ^pyfis,  where,  as  they  are 
plainly  imitated  from  Thucydides,  I  would  for  rb  read  rd.  There,  how- 
ever, the  expression  admits  of  the  same  interpretation  as  I  have  adopted 
in  the  present  passage. 

3  Heprove.]  This  is  an  example  of  what  Thucydides  says  at  c.  €5,  of 
Pericles :  ix^^  *^'  <i?«w<r«s  kcu  npbc  bpyifv,  ri  ivriivtiv.  So  Liban.  Orat. 
p.  302.  tlwiiv  /tcr'  iXovtrias.  Other  similar  phrases  may  be  seen  in  my  note 
on  Matt.  7,29. 

*  A  staU  which  enjoys,  (J-c]  A  most  pithy  and,  when  properly  under- 
stood, nH>8t  important  political  maxim,  and  worthy  of  a  true  patriot.  The 
thought  has  been  imitated  by  Livy,  26, 36,  Respublica  incolumis  et  privatas 
res  facile  salvas  prsestat,  publica  prodendo,  tua  neauidquam  serves. 

This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  uttered  to  aeaf  ears.  At  least  that 
may  be  said  to  be  a  generally  true  assertion,  which  has  been  well  expressed 
by  Herodian  thus,  2,3,21.  iirtl  rov  fdv  drjfiuMfuXovc  kcU  Koivy  Suufipovro^ 
bXiyri  Toig  koS^  'iva  ^povriQ,  rb  H  ko^'  avrbv  'Uaorog,  ti  fti)  Kurd  yvotfjiriv  vpo- 
Xii»poiij,  oifBkv  Ti  litya  if^iXiitr^ai  vofiil^H, 
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indeed,  individually^  but  coUectiveh^^  brought  to  ruin,^  For  a 
private  person  ®,  however  prosperous  be  his  condition,  yet  if 
the  state  be  brought  to  destruction,  cannot  but  share  in  its 
ruin ;  whereas  one  who  falls  into  misfortune  ^  in  a  flourishing 
country,  has  far  greater  opportunities  of  retrieving  his  afiairs. 
Since,  then,  the  state  is  able  to  bear  up  under  the  misfortunes 
of  private  persons  *^,  while  individuals  cannot  but  sink  under 
the  calamities  of  the  state — what  then?  should  not  everyone 
exert  himself  to  succour  it  **,  and  not  (as  you  are  now  doing), 
struck  with  consternation  at  private  calamities  ^\  abandon  the 
care  of  the  public  welfare,  and  throw  blame  both  on  me,  who 


«  Col/^iiveltf.]  i.e.  publicly,  as  a  state.  This  use  of  a^p<Joc,  which  is  ele- 
gant, is  found  in  1, 141.  rb  Kotvbv  &^p6ov  ^tipSfUvov.  Also  Eurip.  Androm. 
48 1 .  9o^v  t6  irX^3o£  d^poov  aabiviimpov  ^avkoripag  fpivoc  aifTOKparovg, 

7  Brought  to  ruin.]  i.  e.  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  into  the  road  to 
ruin,  by  its  public  interests  as  a  state  being  abandoned.  With  this  limit- 
ation and  definition  of  sense  the  word  requires  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  seeming  incongmity,  which  Hobbes  seems  to  have  felt  by  rendering 
c^aXXoftivriv  **  in  decay,"  and  Smith  ioUers ;  both  which  methods,  how- 
ever, are  precarious  and  ineffectual. 

Conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  the  sentiment,  the  orator  subjoins  some 
explanatory  matter. 

«  For  a  private  person,  cjc]  Here  Goeller  aptly  comoares  Dio  Cass. 
1. 58, 56,  which  I  had  myself  noted  down.  I  subjom  uie  following  imitation 
of  the  passage  by  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  170, 15.  tl  fiiav  rfyolfu^a  warpida,  ^q 
fJ  r€  Kai  yupov  ^ipoftivijQ,  rb  l7ri€a\K6fiivov  fupoc  'dKaoro^  o'lvirai  rrjg  rvxijc. 
I  would  also  observe  Solon  15,  26.  oiru  drifiomov  kokov  Ipxtrai  oUaS*  Ik" 
dtrrtfi  AiAtioi  S'  It  tx^iv  ovk  iSfkKovn  Bvpai,  v^riXbv  ^  vTckp  'ipKog  xnrep^optv^ 
i^pt  $k  xavTitiQy  ElKiTigj  fptvytav,  iv  fivx*pf  t)  ^aXafnp  Democrit.  ap.  Stob. 
Serm.  dwopitj  ^vvij  riig  iKdmov  vaXcTTcuripi},  oif  ydo  vwokti-rrtTai  i'Xiric  Iflri^ 
Kovpitjc  See  also  Plutarch  Camill.  c.  4.  and  Herod.  1,50.  Thucyd.  1, 124, 
Perhaps  the  orator  had  in  view  a  very  similar  sentiment  of  Eurip.  Philoct. 
frag.  12.  the  elegance  of  which  is  greatly  deformed  by  an  error  that  has 
escaped  all  the  editors ;  Udrpic  icoXwc  vpdaaovoa  rbv  ihTvxovvT  dii  Mti^ia 
ri^ijci,  SviTTVxovyTa  S'  Atr^ivrj.     Read  for  Svtrrvxovvra,  dvfrrvxovffa. 

Examples  of  ^pt<r^ai  (as  here)  for  Trpdcfftw,  with  xaXi^e  or  KOKiHg,  or  fjffaou, 
I  shall  adduce  in  my  edition. 

9  Falls  into  misfortune.]  This  is  imitated  by  Synes.  p.  255.  C,  (Irvx^v 
Iv  drvxovmv  ^yw  dk  ry  "kSXh  trvvarvxM, 

'0  Misfortunes  of  private  persons,]  tAq  IBiag  ^vfi^pdg.  This  is  a  very 
unusual  sense  of  iSioc,  which,  however,  is  somewhat  illustrated  by  the  use 
of  /%,  opposed  to  Bfinoaitf.    See  also  iEschyl.  Agam.  625. 

^^  Exert  famself  to  succour  it.]  i.e.  by  making  common  cause  with  his 
country,  regarding  its  welfare  as  indissolubly  united  with  his  own,  and  being 
ready  to  stand  or  fall  with  it,  according  to  the  old  adage  mentioned  by 
Aristid.  t.  2, 531.  A.  wc  &pa  xp^)  Koivd  iravr  iXvai  (be  all  in  all)  roTf  /iiXXovo-tv 
wf  KdWierra  irpa^uv. 

•^  Struck  with  consternation,  <J-c.]  So  Plutarch,  UinirKfiyfuvoc  virb  rijg 
tvfu^pdg,    iEschyl.  Pers.  295.  iKWiirXijyftiVfl  kokoIs* 
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counselled,  and  on  yourselves,  whoy  jointly  with  me,  decreed 
the  wan  Nay,  what  is  more  '®,  your  anger  is  directed  against 
me,  who  conceive  myself  ^*  inferior  to  none  of  you,  whether  in 
knowing  what  is  expedient  to  be  done,  or  in  expressing  my 
conceptions  in  words  **;  a  lover,  too,  of  my  country,  and  su- 


'5  Nay^  what  is  more.]  Kalroi  has  here  the  sense,  not  of  atqite,  and,  as 
Portus  and  Hobbes  render ;  nor  what  /  as  Smith,  who  converts  the  digni- 
fied resentment  of  the  ori^na)  into  a  mere  bluster,  by  putting  into  the  ora^ 
tor's  mouth  the  words :  "  What !  I  am  then  the  man  that  must  stand  the 
storm  of  your  anger ! "  Kalroi  simply  signifies  qtdnetiam,  on  which  sense 
see  Hoog.  de  Part.  p.  317. 

*  ^  Me,  who  conceive  myself,  tj-c]  The  Aristarchus  (or  rather  Zoilus) 
Anti-Thucydideus  Dionys.  Hal.  here  seizes  the  opportunity  to  launch  the 
arrows  of  his  censure  at  the  great  historian,  for  making  Pericles  prmse 
himself;  which,  he  says,  is  a  thing  most  odious  and  disgusting  to  the  hearers. 
So  Choricius  Orat.  Fun.  in  Procop.  ap.  Fab.  Bibl.  t.  8, 848.  says,  that  the 
orator  arrogates  ^to  himself  every  virtue.  With  which  Aristid.  3,  650. 
chimes  in,  observmg  that  his  words  are  equivalent  to ;  u/ii  vfiwv  irdvra 
&pioroQ'—&<nftp  XtvQ  rig  'Q/xtipiKbc '— rd  («  ^w  *«*  Oioi,  ptiropijfia  kqI 
vrpavTiybv  6vtcu  Such,  however,  is  mere  misrepresentation.  The  orator  only 
claims  to  himself  the  qualifications  of  an  accomplished  orator,  and  the 
virtue  of  a  disinterested  patriot.  And  these  even  his  enemies  did  not  deny 
him.  And  though,  as  a  general  rule,  self-praise  is  to  be  avoided,  as  vain 
and  offensive ;  yet  this,  like  all  general  rules,  admits  of  some  exceptions ; 
and  of  these  our  orator  was,  perchance,  a  better  judge  than  those  who 
took  upon  themselves  to  be  his  criticisers.  There  are,  surelv,  occasions 
when  self-commendation  for  really  existing  qualities  is  allowable;  namely, 
when  it  is  necessary  iu  the  way  of  solemn  testimony,  or  to  promote  the 
public  good,  or  when  it  is  wrung  from  us  by  gross  injustice,  envy,  and  ingra- 
titude.* On  one  or  other  of  these  grounds  most  of  the  self-praise  which 
has  drawn  down  such  censure  on  the  head  of  the  great  Roman  orator  may 
be  justified.  Nay,  it  may  be  defended  by  the  example  of  one  who  was  a 
more  devoted  benefactor  to  the  human  race  than  any  one,  except  our 
Redeemer ;  namely,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  He,  in  his  second  Epbtle 
to  the  Corinthians,  c.  13.  as  he  beg^  the  detail  of  his  merits  and  endow- 
ments with  the  deprecatory  softening  Avtx^^^^  M^^  f^Q  a^poavvijt,  and 
wc  d^pova  Sitaadi  fu,  SO  ends  with  an  apology  for  his  boastine,  accompanied 
with  the  reason  for  it ;  namely,  vfuXt  fit  i/fvayKdoart,  •*  you  have  compelled 
me  to  do  it,  by  rendering  it  necessary  ;*'  *'  1  have  been  constrained  to  do  it 
for  your  good,  in  order  to  disabuse  you  of  the  prejudice  you  had  in  favour 
of  false  teachers;  and,  therefore,  you  ought  surely  to  excuse  roe  for 
boasting.*' 

1^  Whether  in  knounna  what,  4rc»]  This  is  a  sort  of  definition  of  a 
statesman  and  orator.  It  is  strange  that  the  commentators  should  not 
have  been  aware  how  much  the  passage  has  been  imitated.  Thus,  Dio  Cass. 


*  So  Livy,  1.  23,  10.  (Ego)  nuUi  Ctmpanorum  secundus,  vincius  ad  mortem 
raptor.  Solon  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  Sol.  49.  X4y90¥  rmvrat  Mp«f  'A^nrcuoi,  r&v  ju^ 
#w^ffpof,  rwv  9«  AvSpci^cpof  «//J.  See  also  Aristid.  3,  65.  Uban.  ap.  Villois 
An.  3,  5S.  Under  such  circumsUnces  virtue  *  frequently  (to  u^e  the  words  of 
Mrs.  Hannah  More)  •<  grows  pfoud^  forgets  its  humble  worth,  and  rates  itself 
above  its  real  value.*' 
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perior  to  base  lucre.  For  he  who  hath  knowledge  ^  ^  indeed,  but 
cannot  communicate  it,  is  in  the  same  condition  as  one  ^^  who 
never  had  the  conceptions ;  and  he  who  possesses  both  those 
qualities,  but  is  ill-affected  to  the  state,  can  never  impart 
as  salutary  counsel  as  one  who  is  %D^/^affected  ^^ ;  and  he 
who  is  so  too,  will  yet,  if  a  slave  to  corruption  ^^,  set  every 
thing  to  sale  to  gratify  one  base  passion.  So  that  if,  as  sup- 
posing me  to  possess  those  qualities  even  in  a  tolerable  degree, 
or  more  than  other  men,  you  were  induced  by  me  to  under- 
take the  war,  it  is  not  just  that  I  should  now  bear  the  charge 
of  having  done  you  wrong.^^ 


616,  30.  yvutvM  ra  irpofffiKOvra  Kai  eiinXv  f>^<rra  Bifvcur^ai.  PhiJostr.  V,  Sopb. 
1,  19,  1.  oc  fir}Te  yvtovai  IkovoI  kSo^av,  ftrjTe  Ipfirivtvaai  rSt  yviapio^kvra,  Xe- 
noph.  Mem.  1,  2,  52.  roiiQ  iiSoroQ  rd  dkovra,  Kai  kpftrfvivtrai  dwafikvovc*  See 
also  Suid.  in  Arjfio<T^,  Finally,  Horace  Epist.  1,4,9.  ''Quid  voveat  duld 
nutricula  majus  alumno,  Qui  sapere  et  fan  possit,  quae  sendat." 

>^  For  he  who  has  hiotvledge,  4*c.]  A  similar  distribution  of  the  qualifi- 
cations for  a  statesman  is  made  by  Arist.  Rhet.  p.  86.,  namely,  into  ^6* 
vtjtfiv,  <i|oen)v,  and  ivvoiav,  Pericles  has  here  in  view  the  qualifications  of 
a  statesman  and  orator,  the  latter  being,  in  the  then  state  of  Greece,  ne- 
cessary to  the  former.  See  Cicero  de  Oratore,  Prooem. 

»7  At  one  who,]  Literally,  **asif  he;"  fori  have  long  been  of  opinion  that 
Kai  ii  fi^,  which  is  edited  by  Hack,  Bekker,  and  Goeller,  for  h  koI  /*»),  is 
the  true  reading.  Goeller  justly  observes  that  perinde  ac  ti  is  the  sense 
here  required ;  whereas  el  koI  will  signify  eUi,  'Ev  t<ry  is  for  «<rwc,  L  e. 
bfioibtQ.  In  vain  does  Gottleb.  defend  the  common  reading.  The  passage 
of  Xenoph.  Memor.  4,  l.  adduced  by  him,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  since 
the  c(  there  has  no  authority,  and  is  rightly  cancelled  by  the  recent  editors. 
There  seems  to  have  been  an  error,  arising  from  a  confusion  of  Kai  and  kU, 
The  very  same  mode  of  correction  ought  to  be  applied  to  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant. 
p.  354,  7. 

The  turn  of  expression,  in  the  words  following,  is  similar  to  that  of  Horat. 
Carm.  4,  9,  30.  '*  Paullum  sepulta  dbtat  inertias  Celata  virtus."  One  may 
also  bring  to  mind  Pope's  aefinition  of  wit,  *'  what  oft  was  thought,  but 
ne'er  so  well  expressed.** 

»8  As  salutary  counsel,  <5*c.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense.  OUtuaQ  is 
wrongly  rendered  by  Portus,  Smith,  and  Hobbes,  as  if  for  ^uc&q.  It  does, 
ifideed,  occur  in  that  sense  at  6,  57.,  but  it  is  not  so  suitable  as  apt^,  con- 
venienier,  e  re  civUatis,  a  sense  found  in  Xenophon,  Polybius,  Diod.  Sic, 
and  other  authors.  And  such  is  here  assigned  by  Valla,  Acac.,  and  Gail. 
Hack  injudiciously  combines  both  these  senses.  At  ifwiios  subaud  cat  d 
tfjvovc  &v  eti/. 

>9  A  slave  to  corruption.]  Or,  "  if  not  proof  against  corruption."  So 
^chyl.  Agam.  555,  Kkphm  vuctofdvov, 

^  If,  as  supposing  me  to  possess,  S^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense 
of  the  passage,  in  which  fuata^  is  for  furpiiac,  mediocriter  ;  as  Eurip.  Here 
Fur.  58.  5(rrt£  Kai  fik(TQ>c  tvvovQ  Ifioi.  And.  865.  Menand.  fiiinoc  fu^utv, 
Athen.  91.  E.  fjik9<»>c  rpo^nfioi.  But  the  most  apposite  illustration  of  the 
sense  is  in  Eubulus  ap.  Athen.  65.  D.  eepfioripop,  ^  KpvipoTtpov,  ^  fUvtifg 
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LXI.  **  Now  as  for  ^  those  who  have  a  free  choice  of  action, 
and  in  possession  of  all  other  objects  of  their  reasonable 
wishes  %  it  were  arrant  folly  in  them  to  go  to  war;  but  if^ 
they  must,  of  necessity,  either  give  way,  and  so  at  once  be- 
come subject  to  their  neighbours,  or  else  must  encounter 
hazards,  in  order  to  their  preservation  —  why  then  he  who 
declines  the  danger  is  more  blamable  than  he  who  boldly 
Jaces  it.  I,  for  my  part,  continue  the  very  same  I  was  —  my 
sentiments  are  unaltered.'^     But  you,  how  changed  are  you  I 

fYCtff.  Hence  is  confirmed  and  illustrated  the  common  reading  in  Eurip. 
Frag,  incert.  168.  o^  ydp  din^akkg  nvi  UtpcuHpiit  rb  icdKXoiy  ^  fii<r<i>g  XaJ^eiv, 

But  to  consider  the  whole  passage,  though  its  sense  has  been  tolerably 
well  represented  by  the  translators,  yet  neither  they  nor  the  commentators 
seem  to  have  understood  the  scope  of  the  words,  or  the  force  of  the 
argument,  which  seems  to  be  this  :  **  As  I  gave  my  best  counsel,  and  you, 
from  a  persuasion  of  my  competent  judgment,  followed  it,  I  ought  not  to  be 
accused  of  wronging  you.  My  fault,  if  any,  is  only  error  of  Judgment  (in 
which,  however,  you  partake),  and  not  intentional  wrong."  The  rov  dSuetiv 
is  emphatic,  as  appears  from  the  yc,  saltern,  which  is  rightly  placed  after  the 
rov  by  Bekker  and  Goeller,  from  all  the  best  MSS. 

1  Now  mtfor  fhote,  ic,'\  The  scope  of  this  passage  is  not  well  compre- 
hended by  the  translators  and  commentators.  The  orator,  it  should  seem, 
intends  now  to  enter  upon  a  defence  of  the  counsel  he  had  given ;  and  ycLp 
has  here  (as  often)  reference  to  a  clause  omitted ;  a.  d.  **  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, prepared  to  grant  that  the  advice  was  bad,  for,   &c. 

*  In  voisestion  of  aU  other,  4rC']  Namely,  except  that  for  the  attain- 
ment or  which  a  war  is  necessary.  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  complete  sense 
of  this  obscure,  because  too  brief,  sentence,  rd  dXXa  lifrvxovm,  in  which 
the  rd  dXKa  is  very  significant.  Smith  renders:  "  Those,  indeed,  who  are 
already  in  the  fast  possession  of  all  the  ends  attainable  by  war,  must  make 
a  foolish  choice  if  they  run  to  arms.*'  But  this  is  neglecting  the  rd  dWa, 
and  making  the  orator  utter  a  truism,  or,  certainly,  a  very  shallow  observ- 
ation ;  for  those  who  have  already  all  the  ends  attainable  by  war,  scarcely 
need  be  told  that  they  ought  not  to  go  to  war.  Whereas  the  sense  I  have 
adopted  is  profound,  and  worthy  of  a  great  statesman. 

5  But  if  they,  4^.]  The  fjv  is  for  dp  riv.  Hobl^  wrongly  changes  the 
third  into  the  first  person  plural,  tpe.  These  words,  together  with  the  pre- 
ceding, form  a  sententia  generalis,  though  intended,  no  doubt,  to  be  espe- 
cially applied  to  this  particular  case. 

«  /,  /or  my  part,  Sfc,]  The  words,  koI  ohx  IKifrrafiai,  are  exejetical  of  the 
precedme.  At  6  aM^  must  be  understood  ry  yvutiiy,  which  is  supplied  at 
3,  38.  'Phe  sense  is  :  **  I  am  the  same  person  I  was  then,"  not  **toujours 
m^me,"  as  Gail  renders.  Tliis  absolute  use  of  6  ahrb^  being  wholly 
Delected  by  the  commentators,  the  following  examples  may  be  accept- 
able:—  Plutarch  Arat.  31.  ohttr  fiv  o  aur<5c.  Eurip.  Phoen.  935.  dvt)p 
b^  ovK  ^y  ahrbQ  Uvtmi.     Theogn.  Sent.  324.  ooh  ydp  —  yiyvirai  ahrbq  In. 

This  absolute  use  of  lliffrafiai  is  also  deserving  of  notice,  at  which  must 
be  supplied  either  itv  liryvttra,  with  the  Scholiast,  or  rou  vov,  or  rnsyvto^n^. 
So  Soph.  Antig.  564.  oWi  vovc  fiivei,  d\X  itiffTarau  and  1105.  lrap^^ac  a* 
marafiai.  where  leapdiac  is  for  yviitfittc,  animi  profjositi.  Soph.  Antig.  1 105. 
Kopdiac  ^  U*Vra/iat  T6  ipfp.  Upon  the  whole,  this  seems  to  be  an  agonitlic 
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and  why  ?  Because  *  when  you  followed  my  counsels,  you 
were  untouched  by  suffering;  but  now,  when  you  feel  the 
pinch  of  adversity,  you  change  your  views,  and  in  the  weak- 
ness of  your  own  resolves,  you  question  the  rectitude  of  my 
counsel  ^;  and  that  because  the  attendant  ills  now  occupy  the 
feelings  of  each  of  you  %  while  the  o^foan/o^^s  thence  resulting 
are  as  yet  to  all  remote  and  unseen*  The  reverse,  too,  which  ^ 
has  befallen  you,  being  both  great  and  sudden,  you  possess 
not  sufficiepL^firmness  of  mind  to  persevere  in  your  previous 
resolves.^  \For  what  is  sudden  and  imexpected,  and  happens 
beyond  all  calculation,  is  enough  to  weigh  down  the  mind 
and  enslave  the  spirit^*^  Now  tfiis  has  been  your  case,  both 
in  other  matters,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  pestilence. 
And  yet  highly  does  it  behove  you,  who  are  citizens  of  a 

metaphor,  which  may  be  compared  with  our  familiar  idiom  to  stir  a  peg* 
Such  as  some  critics  recognise  in  1  Cor.  7, 37.  b  Bk  ItmiKsv  idpaioc.  In  my 
note,  however,  on  that  passage,  I  have  proved  that  it  is  an  archUectural 
metaphor. 

^  A}id  why?  Beeaute.]  I  have  here  supplied  the  ellipsis  which,  I  con- 
cme,  exists  in  the  original. 

^  In  the  weaknett  of^  4>c.]  I  have  here  ventured  to  deriate  from  the  in- 
terpretation of  all  the  translators  and  commentators,  who  take  r^c  v^iing 
to  mean  wind  or  judgment.  So,  Smith  :  **  you  measure  the  soundness  oT 
my  advice  by  the  weieScness  of  vour  own  judgments  { "  But  this  would  have 
been,  indeed,  a  most  vain-glorious  and  arrogant,  nay,  even  insulting, 
speech,  little  in  accordance  with  the  refined  way  of  insinuating  eensure, 
which  we  discover  elsewhere  in  this  accomplished  orator.  B^des,  the 
subject  here  is  retolution  or  peneverance^  not  judgment.  I  have,  there- 
fore, adopted  the  sense  retolvet^  a  not  unfrequent  signification  of  yvwfui^ 
on  which  see  Dr.  Blomfield  on  i£schyl.  Agam.  1323,  This,  indeed,  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  what  just  afler  follows  {  ravuvt)  vft&v  »)  Bidvoui  iyieapTt' 
ptlv,  d  iyvntri, 

7  7^  attendant  ills  now  occupy,  4^^,]  'Ex»  is  for  KaAxa-  So  Enrip. 
Hippol.  693.  rb  yStp  S&kvov  <fov  r^y  didyvunnv  KpartX,  where  the  Scholiast 
explains :  t6  yikp  Xvirovv  et  r|»arcf •  This  use  of  t6  \virovv  occurs  also  -in 
Soph.  Andg.  14.  t6  \vvwv  \j<rrtpov  xoLpav  dyti.  Cone.  359.  obdk  rovro  fu 
MSvov  TO  Xvvovv  itrriv,  dtXX',  k.  r.  X.  Herodian  5,8,  14.  2, 3,  IS. 

8  The  reverse  too,  which,  <j-c.]  It  is  truly  and  beautifully  observed  by 
Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  1262.  KtKktifUvnf  Sk  ^rc  luucapii^  irdri  cu  furatoKal 
\vwrip6v, 

9  To  persevere  in  vour  resolves,]  Such  is  the  sense  of  lyKofiTtptiv  S. 
lyviOTt,     So  Xenoph.  Hipp.  8,  22.  Swrjeovr/u  H  av  yv&mv  iyKoprfptiv. 

10  For  what  is  sudden,  Spc.}  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass, 
p.  305, 52.  'brav  ydp  n  AtrpotrfioKTiTttfc  rivt  Kai  fjurd  vXeierov  trapdK6yov  rrpotr' 
irkay,   rb    rt   fpbvriiia   rairnvoX   Kai    rb   XoyiZo/uvov   iKwXrftrtni,      Procop, 

6123, 10.  This  use  of  3ov\6u»,  to  enslave,  daunt,  is  elegant.  So  Eurip. 
ippol  426«  dovKcX  ydp  dvSpa  xdv  ^pa<r{Krtr\ayxvog  tj,  &c.  There  is  also 
an  elegance  in  the  combinations  of  rb  aifvibtov  icai  dirpoeibKfjrotf,  which  is 
found  also  in  .£schyL  P.  V.  70U 
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powerful  state,  and  trained  up  in  manners  and  habits  cor- 
respondent thereto  ^'y  to  be  prepared  to  endure  the  most 
trying  afflictions  ^\  and  not  obscure  your  reputation.  For 
the  world  equally  censures  him  who  pusillanimously  falls  short 
of  the  glory  already  acquired,  as  it  reprobates  him  who  im- 
pudently arrogates  to  himself  what  is  not  his.  Ceasing,  then, 
to  grieve  over  '*  your  private  losses,  apply  yourselves  to  pro- 
mote the  common  weal. 

LXII.  **  As  to  the  labours  of  the  war,  that  they  may  be 
heavy,  and  yet  not  bring  us  nearer  to  success,  let  what  I 
have  said  on  other  occasions,  suffice  to  prove  that  to  be  an 
erroneous   notion.^     There   is,   however,   this  one  remark* 


>>  CorretpondetU  thereto.]    Or,  to  match  it.    Such  is  the  sense  of  aprf 

i«  Endure  the  most  trying  afiictions.]  It  is  truly  and  beautifully  observed 
by  Eurip.  Here  Fur.  1352.  rate  Kv/i^paTc  yAp  8<m£  ohx  v^urraraii  oif^ 
dv3p6c  dv  ivvaiTo  viroirr^vai  /3IXoc.  which  reminds  one  of  Shakspeare, 
**  the  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune." 

»  Ceasing  to  grieve  over,]  i.  e.  becoming  callous  to.  So  the  Latin  dedo' 
iere.  This  is  a  rare  sense  in  the  classical  writers,  in  whom  it  mostly 
signifies  to  despair.  Valckn.  on  Herod.  9,  31,  1.  wc  airfr^j(v(rav  M.,  i.  e. 
cum  lugere  desierant,  compares  this  force  of  dirb  in  diroiropUt^  diroKOMiraXduf, 
dirofitivim,  aad^dirooKovidZiiv.  I  add  the  following  passages:  Theocr.  Id. 
1,  138.  dtrtiravoaTO,  Heliod.  6.  p.  S71.  dvdXyriffie,  Plut.  Cleom.  SS. 
Aristid.  S,  556.  and  371. 

This  did  afterwards  take  place,  as  we  learn  from  65,  4.  iv  wtpi  oUHa 
%K€urroQ  ^Xyci,  du,€KvTipoi.  tjdfj  6pTig. 

1  Let  what  I  have  said,  ^c.]  This  passage  is  by  no  means  easy  of  inter- 
pretation^  ^y  Hobbes  it  is  very  darkly  and  inaccurately  expressed ;  and 
bv  Smith  its  sense  is  totally  perverted.  The  commentators  are  silent.  Now 
the  difficulty  centres  in  ovk  6p^iic  airrbv  vnowrivoutvoVf  where  one  should 
have  expected  the  neuter,  as  suited  to  roirro,  omitted.  ^  The  participle  is, 
however,  made  to  agree  with  irSvov,  because  vSvov  th'ere  signifies,  *'  the 
notion  concerning  the  labour  of  the  war."  As  to  inroirTtvSftivop,  it  is  strange 
the  interpreters  should  not  have  seen  that  that  is  for  viroronovfuvov,  i.  e* 
supposed.    Indeed,  we  use  the  word,  suspect,  in  this  very  sense. 

V  There  is,  hoiifever,  this  one  remark,  4rC']  The  whole  of  this  passage 
in  the  original  is  beset  with  difficulties,  which,  however,  the  commentators 
do  not  exert  themselves  to  remove.  The  sense  (which  is  clearly  what  I 
have  assigned)  is  pwnly  obscured  by  the  involution  of  the  clauses  of  the 
sentence,  and  the  brevity  of  expression ;  and  partly  by  a  phrase  or  two 
being  used  in  a  somewhat  unusual  sense.  TSSt  signifies  thb  further.  There 
is  some  substantive  to  be  understood  here  and  at  Ix^vrt  (though  whatf  it 
u  difficult  to  say),  corresponding  in  the  former  case  to  our  remark  /  and, 
in  the  latter,  to  sulffeet  or  topic.  '£v^v/«f|^^at  implies  not  merely  thought, 
but  meditation,  and  reflection.  The  words,  virdpxov  vfuy /uykl^ov^  wtpi  l^  n)y 
dpxn^f  n>ay  be  literalljr  rendered,  **  respecting  you,  as  touching  your  grcft- 
nefs  in  respect  to  empire,"  L  e.  the  greatneit  of  year  means,  or  capabiltty 
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which  I  would  make,  touching  your  means  for  the  attainment 
of  empire,  which  neither  yourselves  seem  to  have  reflected  on, 
nor  have  I  mentioned  in  my  former  addresses ;  nor,  indeed, 
should  now  have  introduced  a  topic  involving  somewhat  of 
boastful  and  arrogant  claim,  had  I  not  perceived  you  unrea- 
sonably and  causelessly  alarmed.     You  think  that  your  do- 
minion extends  only  as  far  as  your  own  subject  allies ;  but  I 
affirm,  that  of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  world  is  distri- 
buted for  use  (the  land,  and  the  sea),  the  one  you  are  entirely 
masters  of,  as  far  as  you  have  chosen  to  occupy  it,  and  may 
be  as  much  farther  as  you  please  to  extend  your  sway.     Nor 
is  there  any  one,  whether  king  or  state,  now  existing,  that 
can  hinder  you,  with  the  naval  force  which  you  now  send  to 
sea.^     So  that  this  power  plainly  depends  not  on  *  the  occu- 
pation of  your  villas  and  estates  (of  which  you  think  it  much 
to  be  deprived),  and  therefore  it  b  unreasonable  for  you  so 
impatiently  to  bear  their  loss.     You  ought  rather  to  set  lightly 
by  them,  regarding  them  merely  as  the  trim  decorations  ^  and 


for  empire.  Thus,  ig  will  denote  objeci,  end»  At  olri  lyut  must  be  under- 
stood  i^^Xftfita,  from  ^riXtatrw.  Finally,  trpo(riroiT}(nv  is  not  well  explained 
dirayykKiav  by  the  Scholiast,  or  rendered  tpeciem  by  Portus  and  uramm. 
It  denotes  vmdicaiionem,  dmm.  Smith  bombastically  renders  it,  **  pompous 
beyond  poetic  vision." 

3  Nor  is  there  any  one,  4^c,]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  this  per- 
plexed and  involved  sentence.  The  Ty  vwapxo^^  trapauKivy  must  be 
taken  with  ?rXiovrac,  and  trvv  be  supplied.  By  frapa<rKevy  rov  vavrixov  is 
meant  naval  armament.  By  hmg,  is  cniefly  meant  the  king  of  Persia ;  and 
by  ttate,  the  republics  of  Carthage,  Massuia,  and  those  of  Greece,  Italy, 
and  Sicily. 

♦  Depends  not  pn.'\  Kar<l  here  denotes  dependence,  or  corretpondence. 
This  whole  sentence,  I  would  observe,  throws  much  light  on  a  saying  of 
^schyl.  ap.  Aristoph.  Ran.  1465.  (orav  vo^tVwai)  ir<Jpov  H  rdg  vaCc,  dn-opiav 
Sk  r5v  iropov, 

5  Regarding  them  merely,  ij-c]  In  Ktiirtov  nal  iyKaWtumfffta  many  antient, 
and  all  modern,  commentators  think,  there  is  an  allusion  to  pleasure  gar^ 
dens  surrounding  Athens.  And  though  they  adduce  no  passage  in  proof  or 
illustration,  there  is  something  to  countenance  this  in  the  following.  Liban. 
Orat.  p.  797.  C.  ijBitaQ  oiJroi  kfioi  utv  vfuig  ynttpyt'iri  KaTaytXatrriov  jciy^ta/v. 
Thus  also,  in  enumerating  items  of  revenue  at  Rome,  Polybius,  1.6,  17, 2. 
we  find  iror&iuav,  Xijtkvfav,  KijTriufv,  /leroXXiuv.  So  also  Appian,  2,  374.  ry 
Brjfutt  il  fi<rav  iv^ioiriy/ia  ol  KfJTroi  Siiofuvou  And  at  Polyan.  4,  6,  18.  ri|v 
jcaXov/ilv<i>v/3«5Xov  dwkxowrav-oif  irpdot^  rStv  ruxStv,  where  I  understand  IkuXoy 
of  a  plot  of  suburban  ground,  probably  cultivated  as  garden  ground.  There 
may,  however,  be  an  allusion  to  those  petty  oardens  which  sometimes  ap- 
pertained to  even  the  houses  tn  Athens,  as  f  find  from  St.  Byz.  in  v.  yii : 
Xiycrai  Kai  yifirtdov  t6  irpbg  toiq  oXkoiq  Iv  ir^Xet  ir^iriov.     These,  it  is  pro- 
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embellishments  of  wealth  and  power  ^,  and  to  know  that 
freedom  (if  we  hold  fast  and  preserve  that)  will  easily  recover 
such  trifles  ^ ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  those  who  crouch  to 
others,  whatever  they  may  yet  acquire  is  wont  to  be  lessened*^ 
Let  us,  then,  show  ourselves  not  inferior,  in  either  of  these 
two  respects',  to  our  fore&thers,  who  by  toil,  and  not  by 
mheritance,  acquired  these  possessions  —  having,  moreover. 


bable,  chiefly  consisted  of  flower  gardens,  decked  out  with  as  much  care  as 
those  at  the  suburban  boxes  of  our  London  cits. 

There  is,  however,  another  explanation  of  the  metaphor,  which  merits 
attention.  Our  Scholiast,  and  JSlius  Dionys.  ap.  Eustath.,  take  it  of  a 
particular  mode  of  drettins  the  hair  (so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
trim  garden^),  on  which  1  would  refer  to  Gesner  on  Lucian,  t.  S,  328. 
^lius  explains  jmitt.  by  KaXKiatrifr^bq  ledfitic,  I  suspect  that  such  sometimes 
consisted  of  borrowed  hair ;  and  thb  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Menand. 
Hist.  ap.  Corp.  H.  Byz.  135.  C.  qvti  r^v  'Avrioxtias  dXuNrtv,  lyKaXXtbiruTfui 
Tt  Kai  iyKutfiiov  iavr(p  irspiri^tieiv,  Thb  interpretation,  I  have  little  doubt, 
was  generally  maintained  by  the  antients ;  ex.  gr.  Isidor.  Epist  1. 2, 201., 
who  has  evidently  the  present  passage  in  view :  ti^v  fiiv  iaeirip  ^tukXiov  koI 
otKoSofit^v  tivaiy  TTJv  Sk  ufg  lyKo^ioirufficu  where  the  lyKa\ki$t7ri<rfia  has  refer- 
ence to  the  colophon  or  ornament  at  the  top  of  an  edifice.  'EyKciKXioir,  is  a 
very  rare  word;  and  even  the  new  edition  of  Steph.  Thes.  has  only  this 
passage  of  Thucydides.  I  have,  however,  found  it  elsewhere  in  Aristid. 
2,  289.  lyK.  riyifioviaQ.  and  Procop.  355,  and  de  iEdif.  2,  6. 

6  Wealth  and  power,]  Such  seems  here  the  full  sense  of  TrXovroVf  which 
word  sometimes  only  denotes  power  or  prosperitv.  Our  wealth  had  origin- 
fdly  that  signification,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer. 

7  Freedom^  ^-c]  It  is  finely  observed  by  Pindar  (whom,  perhaps,  the 
orator  had  in  view),  Isthro.  8,  30.  'lari  ^  t<m  ^poroX^  Y.i)v  y  IXiv^tpi^  koI 
rd,  i.  e.  tA  irap6vTa,  where  see  the  Scholiast. 

»  Whatever  they  may,  S^c]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  this  pas- 
sage, which  has  been  very  much  mistaken  by  the  moderns,  and  (as  appears 
by  the  var.  lect.)  not  a  little  perplexed  the  antients.  The  older  translators 
take  it  to  mean  '*  the  remair\^er  of  what  they  possess. "  The  recent  com- 
mentators generally  read  ir/»o«icrij/iiva,  and  render  anteparata.  And,  indeed, 
this  latter  sense  is  greatly  preferable.  But,the  antithesis  is  thus  weakened; 
and  as  to  the  reading,  it  is  of  little  or  no  authority.  Smith  evades  th« 
difSculty  by  rendering,  "  all  that  we  possess.*'  What  Gail  means  by,  **  les 
accessoires  de  la  liberty*'  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  After  all,  the  common 
reading  must  be  retained ;  and,  if  the  sense  which  I  have  assigned  to  the 
words  be  adopted,  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  the  sense  being  apt,  and  the 
antithesis  complete.  Updc  here,  as  often,  is  for  ?rp<$<Tcr(,  m  addition  to; 
q.  d.  "  all  the  gains  thev  may  in  future  add  will  be  lessened,  so  that  there  be 
no  hope  of  retrieving  the  losses  of  war." 

9  In  either  of  thae  respects,]  Namely,  those  which  follow,  i.  c.  in 
retaining,  preserving,  and  handing  them  down.  Qoeller  aptly  compares 
Sallust  §.  c.  51.  "  Profecto  virtus  atque  sapientia  maior  in  illis  fuit,  qui  ex 
parvis  opibus  tantum  imperium  fecerunt,  quam  in  nobis,  qui  ea  bene  parta 
vix  retinemus." 
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retained  and  handed  them  dawn  to  us.  Consider  how  ^^  much 
more  disgraceful  it  is  to  be  deprived  of  what  we  already  pos- 
sess, than  to  fail  in  acquiring  it ;  and  go  forth  to  encounter 
your  foes  not  with  spirit  only,  but  with  disdain  ^* ;  for  boastful 
alertness,  which  arises  from  lucky  ignorance,  may  have  place 
even  in  the  bosom  of  a  coward :  but  this  dignified  disdain  is 
found  only  in  him  who  ^^  (as  in  our  case)  may  feel  confident 
that  he  is  superior  to  his  enemy,  even  in  counsel  as  well  as 
combat;  TOT  prudence,  when  thus  high-souled  (even  supposing 
fortune  equal),  generates  a  courage  more  to  be  reli^  on; 
since  we  thus  trust  less  to  hope  (whose  power  is  chiefly  con- 
versant with  straits  and  difficulties)  than  to  judgment  .and 
counsel,  from  a  consideration  of  existing  circumstances,  of 
which  the  forecast  is  surer.^^ 

'0  Consider  kow,  4rc]  I  have  been  here  compelled  to  break  up  the  long 
sentence  commencing  at  &<yri,  and  ending  at  Kara^povriiuiTt ;  for  thouffh, 
froin  the  brevity  and  terseness  of  the  Greek,  it  may  be  endured  in  the 
original,  such  would,  in  a  modem  language,  be  intolerable. 

>  i  Go  forth  to  encounter^  S^c,'\  Such  b,  plainly,  the  sense  of  the  words, 
of  which,  however,  the  point  and  spirit  are  not  to  be  expressed  in  any 
version.  Goeller  notices  an  imitation  of  this  paritoma  in  Chant,  p.  158. 
and  Procop.  B.  G.  1, 19.  To  which  I  add  Xenoph.  Anab.  5,  2.  ^vfffian 
Uycu  Iv  ai;ro^.  Dion3rs.  Hal.  Ant.  165,  20.  dXX'  irt  tritwoWy  Kara^povti^u 
ifr*  avroi>t,  and  511,  II.  ffi>v  iroXXy  Kara^povritni  x**p^^^  ^"'^  <rfaf •  Procop. 
p.  123,  27.  145,  43.  328,  12.  367,  12. 

>>  But  thii  dignified  ditdain,  4^c  ]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of 
this  passage,  in  which  the  commentators  have  failed  to  perceive  that 
lyyiyvfTki  is  to  be  repeated  from  the  preceding.  The  construction  is: 
Kara^p6vrfirit  ^i  {hyiyviTai)  Utivtfi  5c,  &C. 

The  whole  of  the  portion  from  Ikvai  to  TrpSvoia  is  pronounced  by  Dionys. 
Hal.  to  be  **  Heracliti  tenebris  obscuriorem."  With  what  reason  we 
shall  see. 

IS  Forpntdence,  when  thus,  ^c]  There  are  few  passages  in  our  author 
more  difficult  than  the  present ;  but  the  sense  I  have  expressed  is  what, 
ader  repeated  examination,  I  am  persuaded  is  the  truei  one;  find  1  am 
craufied  to  find  my  interpretation  supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
iCrueger.  The  earlier  commentators  greatly  ivauder  from  the  sense ;  and 
even  Goeller  (afler  Reiske)  does  not  scnipfe  to  take  U  tov  vvtp^ovog  for 
^t^  t6  ^povTitrai  birtpix^iv  tov  irkpovy  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
uncritical.  Such  a  sense  is  not  inherent  in  the  word.  It  can  only  have 
that  of  cr^/X^^pwv,  (as  it  is  explained  by  Hes^ch.)  like  ^spi<}>pwv  in  .£schyL 
Ag.  1400.  and /leyaXo^pwv.  Tne  word  occurs  in  Soph.  Aj  1236.  and  others 
referred  to  in  Steph.  Thes.,  but  never  in  the  signification  proposed  by 
Goeller*  Thucydides,  too,  oflen  uses  virtptppoviiv^  but  nowhere  in  such  a 
sense.  'Ek  tov  virip^vo^  is  to  be  taken  as  a  phrase  for  an  adjective.  And 
so  rdoubtless  from  this  passace)  Dio  Cass.  p.  28,  86.  p.  447,  75. 

At  dirb  Ttit  ofwla^  rv^tiQf  in  pari/ortund,  must  be  understood  6pfiufUvti^ 
The  turn  of  the  phrase  is  similar  to  that  of  dfrd  rov  d/iocov.  Of  4c  ^v  ^ 
dw6p^  ^  Ljx^  the  best  commentary  u  U  S,  103.  and  5,  111.  6Xk*  vfi&y  rA 
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LXIII.  ^*  That  dignity,  too,  accruing  to  the  state  from 
dominion  (of  which  you  ail  are  proud),  it  is  right  that  you 
should  sustain,  and  either  not  decline  the  toils  of  empire,  or 
not  affect  the  honours  attached  to  them.^  Reflect,  too,  that 
you  are  not  contending  with  the  alternative  alone  of  liberty 
or  servitude,  but  that  you  risk  not  merely  a  deprivation  of 
dominion,  but  also  the  danger  of  their  revenge  whose  odium 
you  have,  in  the  exercise  of  rule,  incurred  '^  a  dominion,  let 
me  add,  which  it  is  no  longer  in  your  power  to  decline  %  even 

)ikv  hxvp6rara  IXirt^Sfieva  /isXXerai.  I  would  thus  paraphrase:  "  Hope 
most  predominates  in  difficulties ;  for,  in  proportion  as  men  are  less  sup- 
ported by  reason  and  prudence,  so  they  place  reliance  on  hope  and  uncer- 
tain events,  as  drowning  men  catch  at  twigs;'*  i.  e.  in  straits,  when  men 
ore  destitute  of  all  other  help,  they  try  the  power  of  hope.  *Airh  riav 
v9rapyovr<i>v,  existing  circumstances,  thin^  present,  at  hand,  and  certain,  in 
opposition  to  the  depeodence  of  hope,  vmich  is  exercised  on  things  absent, 
remote,  and  uncertain. 

I  must  not  omit  to  observe  that  Xvvtat^  here  denotes  not  only  prudence^ 
but  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  skill.  And  on  the  remark,  that**  this  makes 
courage  surer  of  its  object,"  the  best  commentary  may  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages :  S,  89.  Tif  Sk  Uanpoi  ri  ifintiporfpoi  ctvai,  bpaovrtpol  lo/iev. 
and  6,  72.  ti)v  ik  linfnjxtav,  avrj^v  iavrrj^f  fitrd  rov  iriarov  rriQ  iffurrrifitigf 

■  Either  not  decline^  4>c.]  It  is  strange  that  the  commentators  should  not 
have  noticed  one  of  the  many  passages  imitated  from  the  present;  ex.  gr. 
Isid.  Ep.  5,  $33,  /ii)  ^vyecv  roifg  irdvov^y  6XKd  rrjv  cOcXetav  JiWc.     J.  Chrys. 

1,  19,  3.  /x^  «'P^  T^v  wSvoy  /i^Xixtu/iCv  r^c  <ip«»'^C>  aXXd  ri^v  furd  rS*v  irdvunf 
afiod^^p  XoytZofUvou     Xenoph.  Mem.  2,  1,5.  fit)  ^ivyiiv  tovq  irdvovg.     Hist. 

2,  4,  9.  id  ohv  vfiag  Hffwip  Kai  Tifiiiv  fu^&^tri,  o^rut  Ktd  tuiv  Kiv$vviitv  /ur- 
ixuv.  Sallust.  Ju^.  p.  95.  "  Nee — illi  falsi  sunt,  qui  diversissunas  res  pariter 
expectant,  igriavise  voluptatem,  et  praemia  virtutis."  The  following  noble 
passages  of  Pindar  are  also  much  to  the  purpose.    Olymp.  2,  5,  34. 

Atfi  ^,  ifvpi'  dptraUriy  fr6voQ  iaira^ 
va  Ti  ftdpvarat  irpi^ 
'EpyoVf  K.  r.  X." 

and  Nem.  9.  104.  *Ek  wSviav  ^,  oc  <ri>v  vUran  ykvutvrai.  Svv  rt  BIk^  nKk^u 
UpbQ  yiipaQ  aUtv^  afiipa.  Some  of  these  passa^  were  probably  in  the 
mind  of  Milton,  in  those  matchless  verses  of  his  Lycidas : 

**  Fame  b  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mina) 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days ; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find. 
And  think  to  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  blind  Fury  with  th'  abhorred  shears. 
And  slits  the  thin-spun  life.     But  not  the  praise.'* 

<  2>ecHne.]  Or  five  up.  The  phrase  Ueriivai  r^c  ^PX^€  occurs  often 
in  Dio  Cass.  So  also  Dionys.  Hal.  175,  26»,  Demosth.  ap.  Steph.  Thes. 
Im,  iiw&itrmv,  Philostr.  iic<r.  rw  crtfdyov  krhpifi*  This  passage,  too,  is 
illuftntad  by  Ariitid.  3,  1  is. 
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if  any  of  you  at  present,  through  fear  and  a  fondness  for  quiet, 
would  by  this  affect  the  good  sort  of  man?  For  in  the  nature 
of  a  tyranny  you  hold  what  *  to  have  assumed  may  seem  un- 
just, but  to  relinquish  were  perilous*^  Such  persons  would 
very  soon  bring  ruin   on  a  stated  if  they  could  persuade 


3  If  any  of  you  at  pretent^  ^c]  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  thb 
sentence,  the  ofifBculty  of  which  may  be  imagined  from  the  variety  of  inter- 
pretations, some  of  which  require  the  insertion  of  the  negative  6v,  The 
perplexity  b  chiefly  caused  by  the  words  ro^e  and  dv^paya^iZtrat,  of  which 
the  force  of  the  former  will  depend  upon  the  verb  to  which  it  is  referred. 
Most  commentators  take  it  with  dtSultc ;  which  is  the  most  natural  con- 
struction. Thus  it  will  have  reference  to  Siirrix^i<rBt,  or  rather  kivSvvov, 
Sec,  So  most  commentators  from  iEmil.  Portus  to  Abresch.  But  thus  the 
sense  is  forced,  and  yet  feeble.  1  prefer,  with  Fred.  Portus,  Hudson, 
Gottleb.,  Hack,  and  Goeller,  to  refer  it  to  UtrTtivai  rrlc  apxrJQ,  taking  it 
after  dvlpaya^H^traLf  on  which,  however,  it  is  not  really  dependent,  but  (as 
Bauer  alone  saw)  upon  Kard.  understood.  It  is  for  iv  Tifh;  and  Thu- 
cydides  would  probably  have  so  written,  but  for  the  Iv  rt^  vapovri  which 
immediately  follows.  Thus  hhu>Q  will  be  taken  absolutely  in  the  sense 
prcetiment;  or  it  may  refer  to  kivIvvov,  &c. 

' Avdpaya^ii^KT^ai  here  signifies  **  to  act  the  good  easy  man,"  to  aflect  pro- 
bity and  equity.  'Airpayfioirvvy  (sub.  iorc)  signifies  pr€B  tranqitiUitate,  otii 
itudio.  So  also  in  a  kindred  passage  at  5,  40.  ri  Tcavia^ai  rnc  apx'ic  kox  Ik 
rov  oKivdi'vov  dv^paya^i^cff^ai,  where  the  Scholiast  well  explains  it  dffKilv 
dya^iav.  The  word  is  used  in  the  very  sense  of  the  present  passage  at 
Procop.  p.  29.  and  114.  Smith's  version  of  this  passage  has  scarcely  a 
vestige  ot  truth. 

As  to  the  persom  here  designated,  I  suspect  those  to  have  been  a  certain 
party  (headed,  perhaps,  by  Nicias),  which  always  opposed  a  daring  and  am- 
bitious policy,  and  recommended  the  quiet  course  of  safety  with  probity. 

•»  For  in  the  nature  of  a  tyranny,  ^c]  This  is  imitated  by  Dionys.  Hal. 
Ant.  355, 46.  Kai  TrtTrotiyic^rec  rvpayvida  Tiljv  apx^iv,  and  599,30.  ^avepiDf 
^^ij  Tvpavvida  7rtpi€t€\rjfuvoi  n^v  &pxriv»  Mitford  wrongly  paraphrases : 
"  The  Athenian  government  is  a  tyranny  in  the  hands  of  the  people." 
Tyranny  is  a  term  very  appropriate  to  that  domineering  rule  which  Athens 
held  over  the  subject  allies. 

*  To  relinqmsh  were  perilous.]  Thus  Diog.  Laert.  1, 97.  says,  that  Peri- 
ander  being  once  asked  did  n  rvpawti,  answered,  on  rb  i^ovcrituv  &7roaTrjvai 
Kai  rb  d^ipt^iivcu  kiv^vvov  ^kpii, 

«s  Such  persons  would,  ^c.]  I  have  here  deviated  from  all  former  inter- 
preters, as  considering  the  sense  to  liave  been  more  or  less  misconceived  by 
all.  Hobbes  renders :  *'  and  such  men  as  these,  if  they  could  persuade 
others  to  it,  or  lived  in  a  free  city  by  themselves,  would  quickly  overthrow 
it."  But  this  is  perhaps  more  difficult  than  the  original,  where,  indeed, 
there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  it.  There  is,  too,  something  incon- 
gruous in  the  next  clause,  "  or  lived  in  a  free  city  by  themselves."  Besides, 
d  "TTov  aifTovopoi  oucrjcreiav  cannot  have  such  a  meaning.  Still  farther  do 
Heilman  and  Gail  wander  from  the  sense.  Goeller  pronounces  the  inter« 
pretation  of  Hack  unintelligible ;  and  after  remarking,  *'  Qui  ad  socioa, 
•cum  verbum  olKri<niav  non  possit  aliud  subjectum  habere,  nisi  oi  dirp&yuovtQ^ 
turn  qui  persuadent,  turn  quibus  persuadetur,  i.  e.  ifdXiQ  dirpdyfiiov,  Quare 
si  ex  vulgata  irkpovQ  n  responoet  illis:    Kai  cZ  irov,  &c.,  qui  illu  irkpo^c 
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Others,  or  lived  by  themselves  in  political  independence  (as  a 
free  people).  Indeed,  inactive  quietude  cannot  preserve  its 
tranquillity  unless  it  be  conjoined  with  bustling  activity  '^ ;  nor 
does  that  principle  befit  a  dominant,  but  a  subject  state,  and 
that  for  quietness  of  servitude.^ 


opponantur,  noa  liquet/'  He  concludes  by  altering  re  into  von;  and 
gives  the  following  version :  *'  Ejusmodi  homines,  si  cseteris  quoque  ali- 
quando  persuaderent,  civitatem  protinus  perderent,  etiam  turn,  si  per  se 
soli  tuis  legibus  viverent.*'  But  this  appears  to  be  less  intelligible  than 
Hack's  interpretation ;  and  to  me  it  seems  that  Goeller  has  corrupted  the 
foujUam  of  interpretation  by  making  the  alteration  he  has  done,  for  which 
there  is  no  authority ;  for  the  two  MSS.  he  mentions  refer  not  to  thit  re,  but 
to  the  one  a  little  before. 

The  sense,  indeed,  is  not  easy  to  be  determined.  The  only  difficulty, 
however,  is  in  A  vov — olKtjtrtiav,  and  here  all  the  commentators  fail  us. 
The  words  can,  I  conceive,  only  mean  **  or  if  they  should  go  and  settle 
apart  from  their  country,  and  live  in  independence,  governing  themselves 
by  their  own  rules,"  namely,  as  colonies  planted  in  independence  on  their 
mother-country.  Certainly  Im  <n^p  avrStv  signifies  apart,  hy  themselves. 
So  Valckn.  on  Herod.  8,  32,  4.  woKiv  KUftivriv  iv  latvriic  (for  so  he 
would  read)  remarks,  that  in  this  sense  a  city  might  properly  be  said  iir' 
Iwvrijg  tXvcu,  or  cet<r:&ai,  or  oiKiitr^ai,  referring  to  the  present  passage.  Thus, 
also  a  thing  is  said  to  be  lir  lavrov  :  and  so  9,  57.  lixov  Iv  Iwvtwv  fidvriv. 
The  sense,  then,  of  M  v^&v  avrStv  being  fixed,  determines  that  of  avrSpofioi 
oii:i)<rtiay. 

As  to  the  construction,  it  is  well  laid  down  by  Hack  thus :  rroXiv  dvoXi' 
tnutv,  TTiiijavTiQ  IrkoovQ  re,  koI  ei  ifov  —  aifrovofioi  oiKiiaiutv,  according  to 
which  the  sense  will  be  what  I  have  assigned  in  the  text.  I  have,  however, 
sometimes  thought  that  for  re  should  be  read  ye,  and  that  at  ei  trov —  o/ic^ 
Oiiav  should  be  supplied,  not  x6Xiv  d7roX^<reiav,  but  o^ag  ahrovQ  atr,  in  the 
following  sense : — **  Nay,  if  they  lived  any  where  as  a  separate  free  state, 
on  the7fuelves''  Thus,  there  will  arise  a  more  pointed  antithetical  sense ; 
and  the  subaudition,  though  somewhat  irregular,  is  quite  Thucydidean. 

7  Inactive  qttietude  cannot,  4*<^.]  The  commentators  notice  an  imitation 
of  this  passage  in  Dio  Cass.  1. 38, 16.  To  which  I  add,  Procop.  108,  23.  rb 
ydp  avcfmov  oifK  &v  vucifirj,  fiirf  furd  rov  Sucaiov  TjtTTOjUvov,  Agath.  p.  134. 
t6  dk  a  irpayfu>v  <riiv  tw  <i<r^aXe«  dv^€\k<T^at,  Truly  is  it  observed  by  Alci- 
phron,  Epist.  1. 3,  29.  ttoXX^I  Ik  r^c  dnpayfjuxrvvric  ^verai  wpdyfiara, 

T6  ipavTTipiop  {activity)  is  used  by  Joseph.  1108,  1189,  1105.  Philostr. 
493.  and  864.  The  phrase  may  have  been  formed  on  the  rb  dpd<rifiov  of 
.fischyl.  Theb.  550.  Tb  dnpayfiov  is  very  rare ;  nor  have  I  met  with  it  any 
where  but  in  Joseph,  p.  600.  ult. 

On  this  subject  see  the  ingenious  dissertation  of  Max.  Tyr.  on  the  pre- 
ference of  the  theoretical  to  the  practical  life. 

»  And  that  for  quietness  of  servitude.]  1  cannot  agree  with  those  inter- 
preters who  make  dflr^oXu^c  SovXtiftiv  the  nominative  to  Kvu^fpu ;  for  thus  a 
most  absurd  sense  will  arise,  SovXtvtiv  beins  inconsistent  witn  dpxo6<ry;  not  to 
say  that  thus  the  article  would  be  required.  The  real  nominative  seems  to  be 
rb  dvpayfiov.  And  the  infinitive  (in  ^vXe^eiv)  expresses,  bv  a  subaudition 
of  lie  or  wpbg,  purpose  and  end,  Goeller  has  rightly  rendered :  "  ut  non 
vexatam  servitutem  agat ;"  and  he,  with  reason,  adopts  the  explanation  of 
(i<r^aXw(  given  by  the  Schol.  on  4,61.,  tlptivai^,  iKiTfidiU^,dKiv6vviag. 

This 
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LXIV.  ^^  Be  not  you  then  seduced  by  such  sort  of  citizens, 
nor  bear  animosity  towards  me  (conjointly  with  whom  you 
decreed  the  war  '),  if  the  enemy  hath  even  come,  and  done 
what  it  was  likely  he  would  do,  on  your  refusal  to  submit ; 
and  because,  beyond  our  expectation,  this  pestilence  hath  be- 
fallen us  —  the  only  circumstance  ^ ,  indeed,  that  hath  hap- 
pened unlooked  for ;  and  yet  to  which,  I  know,  I  owe  some 
portion  of  your  resentment  towards  me  — but  most  unjusdy, 
unless,  too,  when  you  chance  to  attain  any  unlooked-for 
prosperih/f  you  likewise  ascribe  it  to  me.^     Evils  which  are'* 


This,  it  may  be  observed,  was  ever  the  principle  acted  upon  at  Athens, 
to  which  the  words  of  Euripides  are  very  apposite.  Suppl.  334.  Iv  yap  rote 
wdvounv  dvKfreu*  cd  ^  i^avxoi  UKortivd  vp&acovoai  ttSKhq  'LkothvA  Kai  )3Xe- 
irovtriv  ivXatovfUvai, 

1  Conjoinily  with  whovif  ^c]  He  reverts  to  the  ailment  used  at  the 
commencement  of  the  oration ;  namely,  that  they  had  participated  in  de- 
creeing the  measure,  and  therefore  he  ought  not  to  bear  the  blame,  who 
only  proposed  it. 

<  Circunutance.]  Upaypa*  So  Herodian,  5, 6,  4.  PatrtXelac  Kotvmvi^ 
frpayftaTo^f  &c.  With  Kputrtrov  iXiriSoQ.  Matth.  compares  .^schyl.  Ag. 
276.  x^H'^  fitV^ov  IXvtdog,  I  would  observe  that  iviyiyivriTai  has  beea 
rightly  edited  by  Gottleb.  and  others ;  since  iiriyiyvttf^ai^  is  far  more  sig- 
nmcant  than  ylyvur^ai^  and  is  used,  like  our  befall,  chiefly  of  etnlt, 

^  Unless,  too,  4*^«]  'Avari^lvot,  in  this  sense,  signifies  to  put  to  any  one's 
account.  In  many  of  the  passages,  where  it  occurs,  alriav  is  to  be  under- 
stood, which  is  supplied  by  Isocr.,  Appian,  and  Polybius. 

But,  to  pass  from  words  to  things,  tne  following  citations  point  at  a  similar 
act  of  injustice,  which  has  been  committed  towards  rulers  and  governors, 
^schyl.  Theb.  4.  Ei  /tiv  yHtp  tv  wpdKaifuv,  alria  Osoif  (subaud  U)  ei  S"  aly, 
8  fATI  ysyoiTO,  (Hffifftopd  rvxoi,  'ErirXiiyc  d^  «^C  TroKifg  Kard  trrdXiv,  Jfivdiy  vTr* 
dffTwv  ^potfiioic  iroXvppo^otc,  Oiputyfiaffiv  ^*.  where  Dr.  Blomfield  aptly  cites 
Tacit.  Agric.  S7.  "  iniquissima  hsec  bellorum  conditio  est :  prospera  omnes 
sibi  vindicant,  adversa  uni  imputantur." 

*  Evils  which  are,  4"^*]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  full  sense  of  this  pas- 
sage, which  is  expressed  in  nearly  the  same  words  as  Hobbes  has  employed. 
Smith,  however,  has  refined  it  into  a  sentiment  worthy  of  a  Christian,  as  in- 
culcating the  duty  o£  patient  resignation  to  the  wHl  of  God,  under  evil.  Now, 
if  the  heathens  did  ever  feel  this,  it  was,  doubtless,  a  very  rare  sentiment, 
and  such  as  cannot  be  elicited  from  the  words  of  the  original,  which  only 
inculcate  endurance. 

Here  I  would  compare  Eurip.  Ph«en.  595.  StX  ^epetv  rd  r&v  Ot&v.  Hero- 
dian 4,  1 4,  9.  ^p€tv  di  rdt  avp^opdc,  koI  rd  irpoairiicTovra  fierpitac  vvopkvuv^ 
dv^pwtrufv  Ipyov  oto^povovvrwv.  Demosth.  de  Cotona  i  itX  Sk  roi^c  dyd^ovc 
dv^paQ  iyx^^iiv  pkv  H7ra<n  dd  toic  KoXotg,  rtjv  dya!^f)v  wpoiaXXopivot^  IXiriSa, 
^petv  y  Srt  &v  6  Otbe  diStf  yewaiuc>  See  also  Aristoph.  197,  8.  Probably 
the  orator  might  have  in  mind  Soph.  Philoct.  151^.  dv^pwTroun  rdc  ftkv  Ik 
Ot&v  Tvxtte  Bo^tiffac  lev  dvayxaiov  0<pf(>^  "Offoi  di  iKov<riot<riv  tyKttvreu  /3X<I- 
€dic,  "Qffxe/o  <rv,  k.  r.  K  Sophocl.  QSd.  Col.  1 694.  t6  ^tpov  U  Oeov  tcaXtuc 
^f/xtv  xP^f  M^^  dyav  otJrw  ^Xiyttr^ov,  where  ^pov  is  for  ftpofitvov,  Brunck 
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sent  from  Heaven  we  must  endure,  necessarily^;  those  in- 
flicted by  our  enemies,  courageously.  Such  has  been  here- 
tofore the  prevailing  custom  of  this  country.^  Let  it  not,  then, 
be  interrupted  in  you;  knowing  the  height  of  reputation 
to  which  our  state  has  attained  among  nations,  by  never 
bending  under  calamities,  and  that  by  infinite  sacrifices  of 
Uood  and  toil,  it  hath  obtained  a  power  the  greatest  hitherto 
known,  of  which  an  ever-during  remembrance,  even  though  we 
should  hereafter  su<kmmb  (for  all  human  things  are  formed 
by  nature  to  decay  ^),  will  survive  to  the  latest  posterity  —  the 
glory  of  having,  as  Grecians  ^,  exercised  dominion  over  most 
Grecians ;  of  having  maintained  the  most  formidable  contests 
fl^nst  them,  both  singly  and  collectively ;  and  of  having  in- 
habited the  largest  and  wealthiest  ^  city  of  Greece.     Now  all 


on  that  passage  aptly  cites  the  Terentian  **  quod  fors  feret,  feremus  animo 
squo.*' 

">  Nece$uinly^  i.  e.  as  unavoidable,  and  therefore  necessary  to  be  borne. 
Goeller  compares  a  similar  use  of  the  adverb  in  dn-iirrwc  at  I,  SI.  'Avaycatoc 
and  iLva-^Kam^  are  used  of  what  happens,  as  it  were,  by  a  decree  of  nature; 
as  when  the  antients  said  hva^Kaita^  rh  irvp  ^tpfibv  t<m  tcai  to  y&Ka  \tvK6v. 

0  Utage  of  thit  country,]  The  passage  has  been  imitated  by  Dionys.  Hal. 
Ant.  659,33.  Iv  Dci  $v  Tif  ir6\ii.  and  677,32. 

7  For  all  htman  things  are,  4«.]  It  is  strange  that  the  commentators 
should  have  noted  none  of  the  many  imitations  of  this  passage  in  the  clas- 
sical writers;  as  Procop.  p. 893, 16.  rd  ydp  Av^piUnriia  kcu  afaKXttr^oi  Kvfi^ 
wavra  wi^vKt,  Pausan.  4, 29, 3.  iri^vK€  ^k  dpa  w^  Mirav  furaviimiv  rd 
dv^puftriva,  Appian,  1,493,45.  Koi  awdtav  hri  Koi  wHKiiq  Kai  i^ti  Kal 
dpxdg  dirdacis  cti  fura€dkkiVf  ucwip  dv^p^irovQ^  Baifiovcu  Theodectes  ap« 
Stob.  32.  p.  139.  ttxavr'  iv  dvbpiinfoun  ytipaoKiiv  (fv,  Sallust,  pw  159.  "  Quo- 
niaro  orta  omnia  intereunt,  qu&  tempestate  uHm. Romans  fktttm  excidii 
adventaret.*^  Veil.  Pat.  1. 2, 1 1 .  **  Ut  appareat,  qtkm^^modum  urbitim  impe- 
riorumque,  ita  ^ntium,  nunc  florere  tortunam,  nuiiSbgiescere,  nunc  inte- 
rire.*'  ni^vKt  signifies  nalura  comparatum  est.  ThufVaBmetimes  means 
"  what  we  are  fued  to  do.'*  Hence  is  illustrated  EunprMoen.  930.  dvtp 
wi<f>vK(,  ravra  K^vdyKti  tn  ipfp,  where  the  commentators  causelessly  resort 
to  conjecture. 

•  Tike  slory  of  havingy  as  Grecians,  4*<^.]  This  is  not  well  rendered  by 
Portus,  Hobbes,  and  Smith.  The  words  'EXKtjvwv  "EXKtjvtg  are,  as  it  were, 
limitative  and  eiegetical  (like  irtpoi  Iripntv  a  little  before),  L  e.  **  we  have 
ruled  the  greatest  number,  as  Greeks  over  Greeks;"  confining  the  compa* 
rison  to  Greeks,  for  in  the  great  empires  of  Persia,  Egypt,  &c.  others  had 
ruled  over  far  more.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  Athenians  rule  over 
most  Greeks  ?  The  verb  is  expressed  in  the  past  tense ;  and  the  words 
have,  I  think,  reference  to  that^  period  when  the  Athenians  had  attained 
their  greatest  power  and  extent  of  dominion,  about  twenty-seven  years 
before,  at  which  time  such  might  be  very  true,  reckoning  the  Greeks  of  the 
colonies. 

9  Wealthiest.]  Literally,  **  best  provided  with  all  things.*'  So  2, 39. 
iwttffipx*^*"*"^  ^*  ird^C  7^C  fd  irdyra. 
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this  the  inactive,  indeed,  may  condemn ;  but  those  who  aim 
at  achieving  any  thing  considerable  will  emulate,  and  such  as 
attain  not  their  object  will  envy  ^^;  for  to  be  hated  and  ma- 
ligned for  the  time  present,  has  ever  been  the  fete  of  all  such  as 
have  aimed  at  rising  above  their  fellows.^ ^  He,  however, 
who  encounters  envy  on  weighty  grounds,  wisely  counsels.  ^^ 
^  For  not  very  lasting  ^^  is  the  hatred,  and  it  leaves  behind 
present  renown,  and  hereafter  an  ever-during  celebrity.  Do 
you,  then,  forecasting  for  the  future,  to  attain  glory  *%  and 
providing  for  the  present,  to  avoid  disgrace,  strive  now,  by 
your  courage  and  alacrity,  to  attain  both  those  objects.    Send 


<o  Now  all  this,  ij-c]  Here,  the  Scholiast  says,  are  adduced  three  evi- 
dences of  the  things  in  question.  But,  in  fact,  there  are  but  two  such 
evidences,  or  rather  classes  of  persons  adverted  to,  the  dTroayftovEc  and  the 
SoaarfifHoi^  as  before.  The  latter,  however,  are  dbtributed  into  two  parts : 
those  who  attain  their  object,  and  those  who  fail. 

By  re  is  meant  r«  fikya  or  d^tov.  So  Aristoph.  Ran.  568.  SlXX*  ixP^'^  ^ 
$p^v,  and  1, 142.  a^tjov  n  dptftv, 

n  To  be  hated  and  maligned^  4"^.]  So  Eurip.  Pull.  10.  tt'c  f^  'vnnjiia  d*  6 
<lt^6voi  iTTiS^v  0iXet.  Find.  Pyth.  11,45.  t<rx«i  rt  ydp  SXCof  oi  /iciova  <f>^6vov. 
The  best  commentary  on  this  passage  is  the  kindred  one  at  6, 16.  OUa  Sk, 
ro^C  TOiovTov^f  Kai  otroi  Iv  tivoq  XafiTrporriTi  Trpok<rxov,  Iv  fUv  ry  Kar  aifroi>£ 
pif^  \virtipoi>c  ovrac,   roTf    hfioioig  fikv  fidkurroy  iirfiTa  dk,  kcu  Tolg  dXXocc 

[r  >«  He,  however,  who,  ^c]  This  passage  is  adverted  to  by  Plut.  de  Amic. 
p.  73.  A.  Perhaps  the  orator  had  m  mind  Eurip.  Phoen.  frag.  2.  <p^6vov  air 
<tICwv  (p^ovHc^atdk  l^eXoifi'  iirl  piyi<TTovQ,  So  we  have  a  saying,  that  **  it  is 
better  to  be  envied  than  pitied."  Hence  is  illustrated  iEschyl.  Agam.  912. 
o  ^  cup^ovtiTOQ  y  oifK  kfril^t}\os  mXei,  and  Pind.  Pyth.  1,162.  'A<rra)v  ^  oiroA 
Kpwpiov  ^vftbv  (Sapvvei  fidXurr'  i&koimy  In'  dXXoTpioic*  'AXX'  'dfitog,  Kpkooiav 
yap  oucTipftutv  ^^ovog.  Mi)  vapUi  KoXd,  where  the  Scholiast  adduces  this 
very  saying. 

>^  Not  very  lotting.]  By  this  is  not  meant,  that  it  is  of  no  long  continu- 
ance in  the  individuals  in  question,  for  such  it  almost  always  it ;  but  only 
that  it  does  not  continue  long,  i.  e.  longer  than  the  life  of  the  person 
maligned;,  the  next  generation  will  feel  nought  but  admiration,  and  even 
those  who  hated,  will,  after  death,  feel  other  sentiments.  Thus,  Horace 
Epist.  2,  l.init.  after  remarking  that  the  great  benefactors  of  the  human 
race  **  ploravere  suis  non  respondere  favorem  Speratum  mentis,"  says  of 
Hercules :  "  Comperit  invidiam  tupremo  fine  domari ;  Urit  enim  fuigore 
suo  qui  prsegravat  artes  Infra  se  positas :  exstinctus  amabitur  idem.'*  Plu- 
tarch seems  to  have  had  this  passage  of  Thucydides  in  view.  Num.  6, 22. 

TOV  <P^6vOV    "TTOXVV   XP^VOV    OVK    IvtZdtVTOQ,    kviUiV    Kal    TTpOaTCobdvOVTOQ,    "  haS 

died  even  before  the  death  of  the  object.'*  And  Thucydides  himself  seems 
to  have  reference  to  the  present  passage  at  2, 45.,  suggesting  the  reason  by 
rb  firj  IfiTToSwv  dvavrayuivitTTip  eivoig,  TiTifirjTai. 

•*  Forecasting  for  the  future,  4^.]  Literally,  forecasting  what  is  honour- 
able for  the  future,  and  not  dishonourable  for  the  present.  UpoyvSvne 
involves  an  idea  of  action  as  well  as  counsel  and  contrivance. 
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BO  more  crouching  embassies  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor 
thus  betray  your  impatience  under  present  afflictions^^;  for 
those  who  in  calamity  least  bend  under  troubles,  and  most 
courageously  bear  up  against  them,  such^  whether  states  or  pri- 
vate individuals,  are  the  most  illustrious  and  the  best/' 

LXV,  By  such  an  address  did  Pericles  endeavour  to  ap- 
pease the  anger  ^  which  the  Athenians  had  conceived  against 
him,  and  withdraw  their  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  pre- 
sent evils.  But  though  in  public  they  were  swayed  by  his 
representations,  and  both  forbore  any  longer  to  send  embassies 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  engaged  in  the  war  more  heartily 
than  before,  yet  in  private  they  grieved  over  their  calamities ; 
the  common  people,  because,  with  lesser  means  and  resources  % 
they  were  deprived  even  of  those;  the  great,  as  having  lost 
fair  possessions  in  the  country,  with  buildings  sumptuously 
fitted  up^;  and,  what  was  most  of  all,  having  war  instead  of 
peace.*     Nor  did  they*  either  of  them  cease  from  their  anger 


>*  Nor  thus  betravyour, /j^c]  'EpStiXog  is  a  very  significant  term  in  this 
context.  So  Dio  Cass.  p.  17,59.  oisK  MijXog  fiv,  Joseph.  1304.  otirwc 
MijXoi  riv  oi)K  dv  l^iKtiaaQ^  &c.  So  also  Arrian,  Aristoph.,  Sophocles,  and 
Procopius;  also  Agath.  p.  15.  ivStjXoi  riaav  ov^iv  rt  /ioXXov  MtaaiLovriQ. 

'  Appeate  the  anser,]  'Opy^c  irapaXvCkv  is  a  very  rare  phrase,  which  I 
have  met  with  no  where  else,  except  in  Dio  Cass.  17, 47.  77,  25.  rriQ  dpyijQ 
ffpac  irapkXvce.  It  seems  to  be  a  blending  of  two  phrases,  TrapaXmip  6pyi^v, 
and  Karairavtiv  rric  6pyijc, 

«  With  letter  mean*  and  retourcet,]  i.  e.  lesser  than  the  rich  and  powerful 
just  afterwards  mentioned.  'Opfurtjuvoi  cannot  well  be  expressed  in  En- 
glish. Hobbes  renders  it,  "  entenng  upon  the  war.**  But  there  rather 
seems  to  be  an  idiomatical  sense,  by  which  the  term  sienifies  '*  to  trust  to, 
depend  upon,  to  set  out  with /or  use,  have  an  outfit*'  Thus  at  1, 141.  ovc 
dirb  TOffdtvdi  dpfMfuvot,  dXXd  rd  vvdpxovTa  |jcXi?r<Jvr£c. 

3  Buildings  sumptuousfy  Jilted  up,]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of 
oiKoSofiUuc  rt  rot  iroXvTkXaTi  Karatncevdi^,  where  there  is  an  hendladys.  The 
translators  (for  as  to  the  commentators  they  do  not  notice  the  word)  take 
KaraffKiueus  to  mean  furniture.  But  that  was  not  lost,  having  been  removed 
before  the  enemy  came  up.  See  supra,  14.  The  term  seems  to  denote  the 
Jitting'Up  of  a  house,  both  internal  and  external,  here  and  at  2, 16.  dpn 
KarttXri^Tic  rdg  Karaagivdc  iurd  rd  Mrjducd, 

*  War  instead  of  peace,]  By  which,  namely,  all  present  hope  was  cut  off 
of  retrieving  their  losses. 

*  Nor  did  the^,]  Thj  sense  of  ow  iikvToi  yi  has  not  been  discerned  by  the 
translators.  It  is  "  non — profecto,  no — nor  /"  which  has  more  force  than 
the  simple  negative.  The  o^k  kvavtravro  we  may  compare  with  our  idiom, 
**  not  to  rest  until  one  has  done  any  thing;'*  for  the  words  iv  6pyy  ixovrtc 
ahrint  have  no  particular  force,  ancl  are  therefore  omitted  in  a  citation  of 
the  passage  by  a  grammarian  ap.  Bekker  A  need.  1, 164. 
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until  they  had  fined  him^  in  a  sum  of  money.  Not  long 
afterwards,  however,  with  the  accustomed  levity  of  the  multi- 
tude, they  elected  him  their  commander-in-chief^,  and  com- 
mitted the  whole  of  the  state  to  his  guidance  and  authority; 
being  now  become  less  keenly  alive  to  the  private  losses  each 
had  mourned,  and  judging,  that  in  respect  of  the  interests  of 
the  community  at  large,  he  was  most  highly  to  be  prized. 
And  this  was  the  case ;  for  so  long  as  he  guided  the  affiiirs  of 
the  state,  and  the  peace  continued  ^  he  governed  with  modera- 
tion^, and  was  a  careful  guardian  of  its  security  ^^ :  under  him 

0  Fined  kim.]  Aristides,  5, 101.  ascribes  this  fining  to  the  Judges,  who 
formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  citizens.  To  the  people  at  large  he  ascribes 
his  speedy  restoration  in  office.  That,  however,  seems  inconsistent  with 
the  words  of  Thucydides,  especially  &irip  ^tl  S/iuXoy  irouiv ;  for  there  he 
plainly  alludes  to  the  lewitu  popularit  aurie.  That  clause  has  been  imitated 
by  Joseph.  849,55.  Appian,  1,348.  Procop.  41.  and  104. 

The  nne  imposed,  we  learn  from  Diodorus,  was  eighty  talents ;  though, 
as  others  say,  less.  Plutarch  says  that  in  his  time  none  made  it  excasd 
fifly  talents,  and  some  brought  it  down  to  fifteen. 

7  Commander4n^hie/.]  We  have  no  word  that  exactly  corresponds  to 
thb  sense  of  crpariiyb^,  by  which,  like  the  Doge  in  the  Venetian  and  Ge- 
noese constitution,  was  denoted  one  invested  with  the  supreme  authority, 
whether  civil  or  military,  and  which  Mitford  expresses  by  commander-in- 
chief  and  prime  minister.  In  general,  this  authority  was  not  independent, 
but  required  the  concurrence  of  a  board,  or  council.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, this  chief  magistrate  had  assigned  to  him  authority  unlimited ;  and 
then  he  was  said  to  be  ain-oKpartap,  On  which  Goeller  refers  to  Pausa- 
nias,  4, 15, 3.  Xen.  Hist.  1,4,20.  and  Schoenmann  de  Comit.  Athen* 
p.  514. 

^  8  And  the  peace  continued  ]  'Ev  tlpnvy  would  seem  to  be  a  brief  expres- 
sion, equivalent  to  '*  during  the  period  it  was  at  peace.*'  And  so  all  trans^ 
lators  seem  to  have  taken  it.  But  such  was  manifestly  not  the  case. 
Pericles  had  had  opportunity  for  showing  his  abilities  for  war  as  well  as 
peace.  Joseph,  p.  605, 5.  appears  to  have  joined  Iv  ry  tipijvy  with  duipvXaKtv. 
See  Isaiah,  86, 5.  But  that  would  be  doing  violence  to  the  construction, 
and  be  equally  irreconcilable  with  facts.  It  should  seem  that  Iv  ry  iipiivy 
(in  which  the  article  exerts  its  force),  as  opposed  to  6  iroktiio^  just  after, 
must  signifv  ihe  peace,  namely,  which  had  subsisted  from  the  reduction  of 
Euboea  and  the  thirty  years'  truce,  to  the  present  war. 

9  Governed  untk  moderatunt,  and,  <$'<?.]  Thb  passage  is  imitated  by 
Procop.  151,11.  fUTpitag  re  i^i^yciro,  koX  Ai^vrjv  &a^>aXufc  iti^vXatrtrf,  and 
166,  56.  dcr^oXwc  r^v  x<^/»av  duiftvXaKi*  At  iKvf'  may  be  understood  vpay 
IL&Tiav,  which  is  supplied  by  Dio  Cass.  856, 59.  fierpuas  UijycTodai  rwv  jrpay^ 

>o  Was  a  careful  ^tardian  of,  ^c]  Hobbes  renders,  **  was  a  faithful 
guardian  of  it."  Smith,  **  he  was  vigilant  and  active  for  the  good  of  the 
community."  That  may  be  true,  but  is  not  the  truth.  By  AffpaX&g  fu^ 
^vXaUv,  Thucydides  seems  to  ascribe  to  Pericles  a  cautious  policy  (such, 
indeed,  as  appears  throughout  his  whole  conduct  of  afiairs),  according  to 
the  maxim  or  Eurip.  Phcen.  608.  dv^aXtic  y^  i<rr  dfuivutv,  ^  ^pa<r^  arpa-^ 
niK&niQ^    On  this  sense  of  daf,  see  more  m  the  note  on  1^  69. 
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it  attained  its  utmost  height  of  power;  and  when  the  war 
broke  out,  he  plainly  evinced  his  foresight  in  knowing  its 
ability  to  sustain  the  contest  He  survived  its  commencement 
two  years  and  six  mouths ;  and,  after  his  death,  his  long-sighted 
prescience  as  to  the  war  was  yet  more  known  and  acknow- 
ledged ;  for  he  had  told  them,  that  if  they  would  keep  quiet, 
paying  strict  attention^'  to  their  navy,  and  not  aim  at  fresh 
acquisitions  '^  of  empire  during  the  war,  nor  put  the  city  to 
hazard'^,  they  would  weather  the  storm.  They,  however, 
acted  in  all  respects  the  contrary  to  this,  and  pursued  mea- 
sures quite  different  ^'^,  which  had  no  apparent  concern  with 
this  war'*,  but  only  served  to  promote  purposes  of  ambition 
and  private  interest  ^%  and  were  highly  prejudicial  both  to 
themselves  and  their  allies ;  schemes  which,  if  they  proved 
sticcessftd^^j  tended   rather   to   the   honour   and  emolument 


■  ■  Paymg  strict  atiendon.]  This  sense  of  ^epairtinD  is  somewhat  rare ; 
but  it  occtirs  in  Xenopbon  and  Dionys.  Hal.  Here,  it  may  be  observed, 
there  is  so  much  the  more  significancy  and  propriety  in  the  term,  since  it 
was,  amon^  its  other  uses,  applied  to  denote  the  repairing  and  keeping  in 
order  of  ships,  as  Arrian  Ind.  c.  38, 9.  Diod.  Sic.  1.  5, 68.  and  5, 13. 

**  Fresh  acqumtioni.]    'EirJ  here  si^ifies  inw/w. 

>3  Nor  put  the  city  to  hazard,]  Literally,  "  come  into  danger  respect- 
ing.'* Such  is  the  sense  of  the  remarkable  phrase  ry  ir6\n  KivdwivovroQ^ 
otwhich  (as  the  commentators  have  failed  to  notice  it)  the  following  ex- 
amples may  be  acceptable.  Herodo.  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  Kivivvtvovrtq  ry  ^oXii 
ana  Kiviwivuv  roig  iroifJUHC  irtpl  rStv  A^vtav,  Polyb.  88,  1  J,  1.  kiv^,  ry  irSXii, 
and  5,  61,  4.  ictvS,  nf  ^t^,  and  1,  70, 1.  kivS,  role  okoi^  irpdy/MCi.  Diod.  Sic. 
5,  i07.  «iK^.  roTf  frarpaai, 

^*  QuUe  different,]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  dXXa,  and  not  alia, 
other  things,  as  the  translators  render.  This  signification  is,  indeed,  some- 
what rare,  but  it  is  found  in  Xen.  Mem.  1,  S,  37.  referred  to  by  Schsefer  on 
Steph.  Thes.  Col.  184S.,  who  also  refers  to  Toup's  Opuscula,  and  remarks 
that  Euripides  uses  dXKa  in  the  sense  raiiom  non  consentanea, 

I*  Concern  with  this  vfar^  I  place  the  comma  afler  cfvai,  joining  ^okovvt<iq 
cTvat  with  the  preceding.  This  sense  of  c^m  deserves  attention,  of  which  the 
following  are  examples : — Xen.  Mem.  7, 2.  rd  il*»»  rtit  rixvije,  Gregor. 
I{w  tAv  TTpoKunivufv,  aud  l|«a  rov  X5yov.  Demosth.  f^ta  tov  Trpdyfuiroe. 
Isocr.  f (w  ifiro^ietufc.  So  Aristid.  3,  S05.  (referring  to  this  very  passage) 
euyt€ovkiv€  "^  iK*a  T&y  SivayKamv  fitidiv  vpayftartutv^at. 

Thucydides  here  adverts  to  those  distant  expeditions,  especially  the  one 
to  Sicily,  by  which  the  strength  of  the  state  was  so  divided  that  too  small  a 
force  was  left  for  the  defence  of  the  city. 

»«  Promote  purposes  of  ambition  and,  <j-c.]  There  here  seems  an  allusion 
to  Cleon  and  Alcibiades,  and  partly  Demosthenes.  Both  these  selfish  views 
arc  attributed  to  Alcibiades  by  Nictas,  infra,  6,12.  rb  iavrov  fiSpov  okovUv. 
—  5ini»c  ^avfunrby  fiky  dwb  rifc  Ixirorpo^^,  ^*A  ^i  iroKvriXtuiv  rai  o^tXt}^ 
rt  U  rifc  ^xnC' 

17  If  they  proved  snecess/td.]    As  in  the  case  of  Demosthenes  and  Cleon 

vor^  f.  GO 
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€j( private  persons  i  but,  if  they  miscarried",  would  l)e  detri- 
mental to  the  staU.  Whereas  *^  he,  power&d  alike  by  dignity 
of  station  and  by  wisdom,  and  also  manifestly  proof  against 
all  cormption^,  held  the  multitude  under  a  Uberal  control  ^^^ 
and  was  not  so  much  led  by  them,  as  he  himself  led  them. 
And  that  becaose,  not  having  acquired  his  power  by  unworthy 
means,  he  was  not  obliged  to  soothe  their  humours  in  fats 
speeches,  but  could  venture,  by  his  authority,  somewhat  Teke- 
mently  to  contradict  them.^     Thus,  (or  instance,  when  he 


with  respect  to  Pylus,  and  Demosthenes  in  Acarnania.  On  this  sense  of 
iutropQ,  tee  ray  note  on  Acts  24,  s. 

lA  MiscarnetL]  As  in  the  case  of  Cleon  in  Thrace,  and  Nicias  in 
Sicily. 

10  Whereas.]  Hobbes  renders,  ''the  reason  whereof  was  this;"  and 
Smith,  *'  the  reason  was  this."  Both  very  good  renderings  of  alrcov  Sk  fiv 
Bri,  but  not  sufficiently  clear  to  be  introduced  into  a  version ;  for  to  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  do  the  words  refer  ?  They  havQ  no  reference  to  the  words 
preceding.  In  fact  they  seem  to  belong  to  the  remote  dafakHc  du^vKalev 
airrijv  (most  of  the  intermediate  words  being  oarenthetical),  and  to  tacitly 
contrast  the  measures  of  Pericles  with  those  of  his  successors  (which  I  have 
represented  by  whereas,  that  adverb  implytne  coiiwarison),  as  well  as  sue- 
gc»t  the  reason.  The  oItuw  Bi  ^  Src  may,  Aererore,  be  ihns  expressed : 
^  One  cause  of  this  difference  in  point  of  safety  of  mle  between  Pericles 
and  his  successors  was  that  A^,"  &c.  Gail  not  ill  renders:  ^  Void  la  cause 
de  ce  changement." 

«>  Proof  against  all  corruption.']  Xp^/i^tav  Sta^€iv&Q  iSiitp6raroc.  Tbaa 
passage  is  imitated  by  Procop.  p.  15,  46.  Avi^  ducaioc  rt  coi  vpiy/ub-My 
cia^vw^  itiiapSraroc.  and  17,  7.  Zonm.  4, 35.  2, 5.  46, 6.  On  the  incor- 
ruptibility of  this  statesman,  see  Aristoph.  Eq.  385.,  and  the  Scholiast 
there. 

s>  Held  tlie  multitude^  4^c.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  the 
phrase  Kortixiv  eX<v^lpu>c,  where  iXiv^kpiitc  is  not  well  rendered  bv  Hobbes 
freely.  It  signifies,  "  not  in  a  servile  manner,  but  consistently  with  poHli- 
cal  and  personal  freedom,  and  worthy  of  freemen."  So  £unp.  Cycl.  sae. 
cjccrevo/tcv  re  icai  \kyo\uv  kXtv^piJc.  And  so  Aristid.  5,  212.  speaking  of 
Pericles,  says :  k\ttf^ipu>s  dtutkei  np  drifttft.  See  also  3, 1 97.  Here  also  I 
would  refer  to  my  note  on  Kom.  8, 21. 

«»  To  soothe  their  humours,  but,  ^c]  In  this  sentence  the  phrases  m^ 
Tf^ovr^v  Xkytiv  and  irpbg  hpyrjv  dvTdirtCv  are  deserving  of  attention.  The 
former  is  used  bv  Isocr.  irpbc  ridovi^v  \$yofuvuw.  Soph.  Elect.  921.  o^  irpdc 
ridovijv  Xiyia  rdoe.  And  so  Demosth.  ap.  Steph.  Tnes.  irpbg  riSovr^  ^npv- 
yopuv,  Cicero,  ad  voluptatem  loqui.  The  irphg  denotes  purpose,  vietpm 
Upbg  hpyfiv  is  of  far  seldomer  occurrence,  and  of  somewhat  dirorent  use : 
for  though  it  is  probable  the  irpbg  had  originally  the  same  sense  there  as  in 
vpbg  rtdovTiv,  yet  vpbg  6pyt)v  Xkytiv,  &c.  almost  always  in  the  best  writers 
signifies,  not  **  to  speak  with  a  view  to  irritate  another,"  as  translators  here 
render,  but  '*  to  speak  angrily."  So  Aristoph.  Ran.  844.  xai  firj  irpbg  6py4tf 
airXdyxva  ^ipfirivyg  KSnp.  and  856.  firj  irpbg  bpyt^v,  A.,  6XXA  irp^bvwg'BXeyx*, 
iXiyxov,  Joseph.  1048.  irpbg  bpyi^v  airtKpivavro,  et  saepe,  Liiban.  Orat.  778. 
irpbg  bpy-fiv  i^(9rX^^(tf.  Appian  2,  496.  irpbg  opyi^v  airoK^lvaff^au  See  alao 
Arrian,  E.  A.  4,  13,  5.    Ind.  14,  4.    Ludan  2, 62,  9.    IMonys.  Hal.  p.  153. 
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saw  them  unseasonably  and  insolaidy  bold^  he  would^  by  his 
address,  strike  them  with  alarm  ^^;  and  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  saw  them  unseasonably  apprehensive,  he  re-ani- 
mated their  courage.^"^  Moreover  there  was,  in  name  indeed, 
a  democracy,  but  in  reality  a  rule  ^^  administered  by  the  prin* 
cipal  person*  His  successors,  however,  b^g  more  on  an 
equality  with  each  other  '-^^  and  each  aspiring  to  be  first  ^,  ap* 
plied  themselves  to  gratify  the  humours  of  the  people,  and  to 
give  up  affairs  to  them.^^  From  which  many  blunders  were 
committed  (as  was  likely  in  a  great  and  dominant  state),  and 
especially  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  which  was  not  so  much  an 
error  of  judgment  respecting  those  against  whom  it  proceeded, 
as  that  those  who  sent  it  out  knew  not  what  were  the  proper 


595.  and  735.  Such,  too,  I  conceive,  is  the  sense  in  the  present  passage ; 
and  this  is  much  confirmed  by  Aristoph.  Acham.  550.  IvrivBiv  6pyy  Ilepuc^ijc 
bhXvfnriOQ  'Uvrpaimv,  i€p6vrqij  «.  r.  X, 

«^  SMke  them  with  alarm.]  The  words  of  the  original  /tarlirXijffefcv  iiri 
rb  ifM^iltr^ai  are  not  a  little  remarkable,  though  the  commentators  pass 
them  by.  They  may  be  literally  rendered,  *'  he  beat  them  (i.  e.  their  con- 
fidence) down  to  (the  level  of)  fcar.**  So  Prov.  21, 52.  **  and  casteth  down 
the  strength  of  their  confidence." 

*•  ReHtnimated  their  courage,]  The  passage  has  been  imitated  by  Dio 
Cass.  p.  86,  100.  kQ^6^ov  &vrl  rwv  iXnUfav  AvriKarktrrtjitav.  Procop.  p.  200, 
9.  i-tri  Ttf  (I  conjecture  to)  Betpmlv  Avruca^lffrri,  and  295, 15.  Avr.  ri)v  yvwfitiv 
iirl  rA  ptXHut,  and  556,  45. 

«  A  rule.]  Not  a  monarchy,  as  Smith  renders,  for  that  name  would  by 
■no  means  be  applicable;  rather  aristocracy.  And  so  Goeller,  who  aptly 
cites  Plato  Menex.  c.  8.  i)  ydp  ahrfi  TtoKiTtla  «ai  t6ti  Jjv,  Koi  vvv  Api&ro- 
Kpdna  —  icoXct  ik  b  fikv  airijv  ^fiuoKpariav,  b  dk  &^Xo,  tf  hv  xaipy.  To 
which  I  add,  that  so  Plutarch  Perid.  1.  9.  took  the  passage:  'Emi  8k 
GovKv^tSi)^  ftiv  ApurroKparueiiv  nva  Hjv  Tav]  UipueKiovQ  iftroypa^n  iroXirtlav, 
\6ytft  ftkv  ovffav  OTifioKparlav,  tpytp  ^  btrb  rov  Trptirrov  &v8pOQ  ApYtv  k,  t,  X. 
See  also  Aristtd.  1,  575.  B.  and  Plutarch  2,  802.,  and  especially  Philostr. 
Vit.  Apoll.  1.  5.  55.  and  Aristot.  Polit.  passim. 

«6  Hit  tuccettorM,  however,  ^c]  The  passage  b  imitated  by  Procop. 
p.  259,  2\.  ol  bk  SKKoi  dpxovrtc  I<ro»  uoXXov  airroi  trpbc  dXX^Xovc  5vr€C,  Scc. 

^27  Each  aspirine  to  be  first,]  Whence,  also,  arose  most  of  the  efils  of 
Greece.  Thus  it  has  been  well  observed  by  Herod.  6,  98,  11.  lykvtro  ^rXiw 
icaieA  rg  'EXXd^t  —  trtpl  r^c  ^W^C  voTitftohrrwv, 

^  Give  up  avoirs  to  them^  i.  e.  abandon  their  execution  to  them. 
Hobbes  and  South  wronely  render,  **  let  go  the  care  of  the  republic,  neglect 
the  concerns  of  the  public."  But  the  words  will  not  bear  that  sense ; 
neither,  if  they  could,  would  it  be  admissible.  The  sense  I  have  adopted 
w  supported  by  7,  48.  Movvai  rd^rpdyfjuira,  and  5,  62.  aiftoXc — rd  rpdy^ 
/tara  Ivebiboffav. 

It  is  well  observed  by  Plutarch  Comp.  Thes.  et  Rom.  c.  2.  b  Mtbobc,  h 
Itrinivuiy  ob  f^vii  panKt^t  obbk  dpx*»v»  AXX*  i)  btifutyuybc  ft  biCirbrtic, 
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requisites  for  the  armament  ^^  but,  occupied  about  their 
private  quarrels  respecting  political  pre-eminence,  managed 
the  affiurs  of  the  armament  with  so  much  the  more  remissness  ; 
and  as  to  the  business  of  the  city,  they  were  first  embroiled  in 
mutual  dissensions  [and  consequently  neglected  it^^].  But  even 
when  overthrown  in  Sicily,  as  well  with  the  loss  of  their  other 
force  as  with  that  of  the  major  part  of  their  navy,  and  though 


^9  Which  UHU  not  so  much,  4^.]  Such  it,  I  conceive^  the  sense  of  this 
obscurely  worded  sentence,  which  has  been  strangely  misunderstood  by 
Portus  and  Smith.  They  represent  our  author  as  saying,  **  that  the  fault 
was  not  so  much  in  those  a^nst  whom  the  expedition  was  sent,  as  in  the 
senders ;"  than  which  nothm^  can  be  more  absurd ;  for  what  fault  could 
there  be  in  the  Scitians,  llus  error,  I  would  observe,  arose  from  an  inat- 
tention to  the  ellipsis  at  xpdc  oi;c»  which  are  for  ircpc  Iniviav  vph^  o^g.  See 
S,  40.  sub.  fin.  Hobbes,  however,  has  not  unsuccessfully  seized  the  sense, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  is  such  as  is  above  assigned.  The  error,  our  author 
means  to  say,  was  not  in  mistaking  the  force  of  the  people  to  be  attacked ; 
for  they  were  not  so  strong  but  they  misht  have  been  subdued.  So  far  all 
is  plain  Not  so,  however,  the  words  following.  Does'Tbucydides  mean 
to  say  that  the  fault  was  in  not  sending  out  proper  necessaries  for  those 
that  went?  And  ^et  from  6,  31.  it  appears  that  no  armament  was  ever 
better  provided  with  necessaries  of  every  kind.  It  does,  however,  seem 
that  the  senders  had  not  obtained  such  accurate  information  of  the  state 
of  the  people  against  whom  the  expedition  proceeded,  as  to  enable  them 
to  adapt  the  preparations,  in  all  respects,  to  those  wants ;  and  it  is  very 
certain  that  after  they  had  gone  (and  dxofuvoig  includes  that  sense),  too 
little  care  was  taken  to  send  out  timely  supplies  and  reinforcements,  &c ; 
as  abundantly  appears  from  the  epistle  of  Nicias,  1.  7.  This  n^lect  pro- 
ceeded partly  from  ignorance  (which  is  adverted  to  by  o{/k  intytyvuHrKovrot), 
and  partly  from  what  is  here  charged  upon  them  by  our  author,  as  being 
occupied  about  their  private  differences  and  ambitious  strivings  for  power, 
rather  than  military  preparations. 

*o  Occupied  about  thetr,  4*^.}  I  have,  I  trust,  expressed  the  real  meaning 
of  this  obscure  and  ill-written  sentence,  which  demands  rather  a  paraphrase 
than  a  version.  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  adopt  the  reading  Sta^Xdg  for 
iia^pdQ,  though  edited  from  several  MSS.  by  Bekker  and  Goeller.  It 
admits,  indeed,  of  some  sense,  but  that  is  very  confined^  and  would  make 
the  sentence  proceed  yet  more  harshly.  So  that  I  cannot  but  reject  it; 
and,  indeed,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  mere  error  of  the  scribes. 

The  next  words  rd  rt  iv  T*f —  iTa.p&x^fioav  seem  to  have  reference  to 
the  leading  persons,  v,  hether  occupied  in  the  expediUon,  as  Nicias,  Alcibiades, 
&c.,  or  remaining  at  home.  For  I  cannot  agree  with  the  translators  that 
the  words  rd  Iv  rtf  (rrparoTriStit  AfitXvnpa  kiroiow  signify  "  weakened 
the  vigour  of  the  army  abroad,  paid  no  attention  to  it;"'  but  rather,  I 
conceive,  they  have  reference  to  the  leading  persons  abroad^  as  irapdx^ii<rau 
to  those  at  home.  Here  Thucvdides  plainly  alludes  to  the  dissensions  of 
the  commanders,  described  at  1. 6.,  and  the  consequent  tardiness  of  oper- 
ations against  Syracuse,  by  which  the  opportunity  for  taking  it  was  lost. 

The  conclusion  of  the  sentence  is  obscure  from  brevity,  and  requires  the 
supplementum  which  I  have  added  between  brackets.  'Erandx^V^ff^v  need 
not  be  taken  in  an  active  sense,  as  is  done  by  Hobbes  and  bredow,  but  as 
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they  were  now  in  sedition  at  home,  they  held  out  for  three 
years^^  against  botli  their  former  enemies,  and  U^ther  with 
them  those  from  Sicily,  and  moreover,  their  own  revolted 
allies,  with  the  addition  afterwards  of  Cyrus  the  son  of  the 
king  of  Persia,  who  supplied  them  with  money  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  war.  Nor  did  they  then  give  way,  until,  having 
fallen  into  intestine  feuds,  they  were  finally  brought  to  ruin. 
Such  was  the  depth*  of  judgment  displayed  by  Pericles, 
whereby  he  foresaw  that  they  might  easily  frustrate  all  the 
efforts  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  the  war.^^ 


a  v^eiUer,  *'  they  were  embroiled  and  disagreed."  So  in  Xenoph.  Ages. 
1,  33.  rapdrrtff^ai  diet  t6  airidff^ai  oXX^Xowf  rov  ytyivrifiivov, 

3«  Three  yeart^  For  rpla  Goeller  would  read  ^ijca.  **  It  was,"  says  he, 
^  ten  ^ears  to  the  battle  of  iEgos  Potamos,  up  to  which  the  Athenians 
maintained  a  resistance.  I  cannot,  however,  a^ee  with  the  learned  critic. 
It  was  but  nine  years  to  the  battle ;  and  Thucydides  does  not  say  that  there 
were  only  three  ^ears  to  the  end  of  the  war ;  but  he  speaks  of  that  period 
during  which  a  vigorous  and  successful,  resistance  was  made;  for  after  that 
time,  the  war  indeed  continued,  but  operations  almost  slept,  on  both  sides, 
up  to  the  end  of  those  nine  years.  Tnus  Thucydides  did  not  record  the 
events,  though  he  might  intend  so  to  do.  Of  kox  ov  trportpov  the  sense  is;, 
*'  nor  —  then,  until.       So  that  the  Kai  alludes  to  those  other  six  years. 

31  Such  was  the  depth,  4rc.]  On  the  sense  of  this  remarkable  phrase  ry 
lUjMKXti  iTTtpinffttHn  rirt  d^'  wv  avrbq  irpokyvta  the  critics  are  not  agreed. 
Ot  the  recent  commentators  Gottleber  renders  thus :  "  Tantum  prsestabat 
reliquis  tunc  temporis  ingenio,  quo  adjutus  res  futuras  ante  capiebat." 
*'  Tantum  turn  Pericles  cseteros  superabat  ob  id,  quod  ipse  prsevidebat, 
facile  civitatem  Peloponnesiis  solis  superiorem  bellofore."  Finally  Goeller 
thus :  **  Tantum  superabat  (virium)  Pericli  ad  Peloponnesios  solos  iis,  oiue 
ipse  praeviderat,  atque  facillime  quidem  in  hoc  bello  devincendos."  But 
these  renderinc^,  especially  the  last,  seem  quite  wide  of  the  mark.  So  that 
I  prefer  that  of  Portus  and  Hobbes ;  though  they  perceived  not  the  ratio 
locutionis.  The  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  elliptical  nature  of  the  sen- 
tence, where  may  be  supplied  at  tovovtov  rtf  UtptKKil  iirtpie<rivoi  T6rt, 
fpovfianttQ  irtpi  rd  irpdyfiara,  i.  e.  literally,  *'  Such  was  the  abundant  sagacity 
of  Pericles  respecting  those  measures  by  which,  &c.'*  This  use  of  iripunnvia 
(like  superare  in  Latin)  is  so  uncommon,  that  I  do  not  remember  any  other 
instance.  I  have,  however,  remarked  several  in  the  cognate  word  itipiufii} 
as  Dionys.  Hal.  327,  45.  romn/rov  aitroiQ  fpovrifiaroi; —"irtptriv,  Aristid.  3, 
944.  A.  t}  T090VTOV  tctptiiv  c^cCciac.  ^lian  V.  H.  S,  13.  fin.  rocovroy  dpa 
irtpiriv  T(f  £a»jcpara  r^c  Kt*fi(odia£.  Philostr.  V.  Ap.  8,  1,  8.  roirovrov  aitrif 
(^ifffc)  nipulvat  Tov  irtwiie^at  Sri  Ail  lorat.  Plutarch  Mar.  23.  role  ^^ 
TOVovTOv  xtptiiv  vicipotl^ia^  kcu  dpaaovQ,  k,  r.  K  Appian  2,  202,  59.  Plutarch 
Lyciirg.  30. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  laying  before  my  younger  readers 
d  correct  sketch  of  the  cnaracter  of  Pericles,  as  drawn 


the  following  able  and 

by  Mitford,  vol.  3.  p.  127.:  —  "  No  man  seems  to  have  been  held  in  such 
estimation  by  most  of  the  ablest  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  for  universal 
superiority  of  talents,  as  Pericles.  The  accounU  remaining  of  his  actions 
hardly  support  hu  renown ;  which  was  yet,  perhaps,  more  fairly  earned 
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LXVI.  This  same  summery  due  PeloponnesiMis  and  their 
allies  undertook  a  naral  expedition  against  the  isle  of  Zacyn* 
thus,  which  is  situated  over  against  Elis.  The  inhabitants 
are  colonists  of  the  Achseans  of  Peloponnesus  ^  and  were  con- 


than  that  of  many,  the  merit  of  whose  achievements  has  been,  in~a  great 
degree,  due  to  others  acting  under  them,  whose  very  names  have  perished. 
The  philosophy  of  Pericles  taught  him  not  to  be  valn-glorious,  but  to  rest 
his  (ame  upon  essentially  great  and  good«  rather  than  upon  hrilllant.  actions. 
It  is  observed  by  Plutarch  that,  often  as  he  commanded  the  Athenian 
forces,  he  never  was  defeated ;  yet,  though  he  won  many  trophies,  he  never 
gained  a  splendid  victory.  A  battle,  according  to  a  great  modem  autho- 
rity, is  the  resource  of  ignorant  generals ;  when  they  know  not  what  to  do, 
they  fight  a  battle.  It  was  almost  universally  the  resource  of  the  age  of 
Pericles;  little  conception  was  entertained  of  military  operations,  beyond 
ravage  and  a  battle.  His  eenius  led  him  to  a  superior  system,  which  the 
wealth  of  his  country  enabled  hfan  to  carry  into  practice.  His  favourite 
maxim  was  to  spare  the  lives  of  his  soldiers ;  and  scarcely  any  seneral  ever 
gained  so  many  important  advantages  with  so  little  bloodshed.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  his  consolation  and  his  boast,  in  his  dyinc  hours,  that  he  never 
was  the  cause  that  a  fellow-citizen  wore  mourning.  When  his  soldiers  fell, 
they  fell  victims  to  the  necessity  of  their  country's  service,  and  not  to  the 
Incapacity,  rashness,  or  vanity  of  the  commander. 

"  This  splendid  character,  however,  perhaps  may  seem  to  receive  some 
tarnish  fix>m  the  political  conduct  of  Pericles ;  the  concurrence,  at  least, 
which  is  imputed  to  him  in  depraving  the  Athenian  constitution,  to  favour 
that  popular  power  by  which  he  ruled,  and  the  revival  and  confirmation  of 
that  pernicious  hostility  between  the  democratical  and  aristocratical  in* 
terestSi  first  in  Athens,  and  then,  by  the  Peloponnesian  war,  throughout  the 
nation.  But  the  high  respect  with  which  he  is  always  spoken  of  bv  three 
men  in  successive  ages,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Isocrates,  all  friendly 
to  the  aristocratical  interest,  and  all  anxious  for  concord  with  Lacedsemon, 
strongly  indicates  that  what  may  appear  exceptionable  in  his  conduct  was, 
in  their  opinion,  the  result,  not  of  choice,  but  of  necessity.  By  no  other 
conduct,  probably,  the  independence  of  Athens  could  have  been  preserved ; 
and  yet  that,  as  the  event  showed,  was  indispensable  for  the  liberty  of 
Greece.** 

»  Colomttt  of  the  AcJueam  of  Peloponnesus.]  The  words  "  of  Pelopon- 
nesus** are  added,  because  there  were  others  in  The^aly.  With  respect  to 
the  fact  itself,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  one  to  be  found  in  antient 
writers,  though  omitted  in  Lempriere's  references,  which  are»  indeed,  of 
little  accounts  The  Only  important  citation  is  Hom.  Od.  2, 24.  where  the 
island  is  called  vXfts<r<Ta  Zojcw^of  ;  whence  Virgil's  nemorosa  Z.  This  island 
had,  as  we  learn  from  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Phavorinus,  and  Scylax,  a  city  of 
the  same  name,  of  tolerable  size,  and  with  a  port,  as  also  a  strong  citadel 
called  Psophis.  It  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  one  of  the  islands  under 
the  dominion  of  Uljrgses.  Such,  I  believe,  is  all  the  information  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  antients,  except  what  Pausanias  and  St.  Byz.  say,  that  it 
derived  its  name  from  a  son  of  Dardanus.  This,  however,  seems  a  mere 
mythological  fiction  to  cover  ignorance.  More  rational  is  it,  with  Bochart 
(Ueogr.  Sacr.  p.  509.),  to  derive  it  from  some  word  expressive  of  a  peculiar 
Quality.  He  nxes  on  the  Hebrew  ms  (Zuach),  to  he  elevated;  which  very 
wdll  corresponds  ta  the  Ovfdian  "  aftar  Zacynthus,'^  and,  indeed^  to  actual 
observation.    But  the  wJ&oc  i>  thus  left  unaccoanted  forj  and  the  dcsir- 
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MeraUa  of  tbe  Atkenians.  Qn^  boftrd  of  the  fleet,  whick  vfoB 
commanded  by  Caemusy  a  Spartan^  were  embarked  one  thoti*' 
sand  LacedaMBOBian  heavj-armed..  Tb^  made  a  descent 
ufionr  their  territory,  and  ravaged  the  greatest  part  of  iU 
findings  however,  that  the  mhabitants  woald  not  hearl^n  to 
asurrendev,  they  proceeded  homewavd. 

LXVII*  At  the  expivation  of  this  same  sammer^  Aiisteus,^ 
a  C!orinthian^  and  of  the  Lacedasmomans^  Anerbtns,  Nukh 
laa»  V  and  Stratodcmns  \  and  TimagDvaS).  a  Tegean,  going  to 
Asia  as  ambassadors  (togetheir  widi  PoUis^,  an*  Argive,  in  a 
private  capacity^)  to  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 


ation'is  otherwise  liable  to  objection.  It  seems  better  to  seek  it  in  the 
antient  Greek,  and  derire  it  from  ^a»  very  (perhaps  from  the  Heb.  ms}, 
as  in  many  compound  adjectives,  and  icvudoc,  which  seems  to  have  signified 
ikaded,  dark  (whence  Kvvddynt  to  hide,  and  K{fv^u>Vy  a  nuak^  both  of  which 
words  are  preserved  by  HesjFch.).  Now  this  very  well  answers  to  the 
Homeric  description ;  and  th.ere  were  many  antient  names  of  places  which 
commenced  with  Za,  and  mostly,  I  believe,  for  a  similar  reason.  In  like 
manner,  the  poet  Ossian  often  uses  the  term  ihady,  as  applied  to  certain 
mountains  or  Scotland. 

From  IVAnville  it  apj^ears  that  the  island  is  yet  called  in  Greece  by  its 
antient  name ;  Zanie  being  merely  a  corruption  of  foreigners. 

i  Aristeut  —  Nicolaus.]  Not  ArisUeus,  &c^  as  Hobbes  writes.  Herod. 
7, 157.  calls  them  Aristeas  and  Nicolas. 

t  Stratodemus.]  So  I  read  for  Pratodemus,  from  several  MSS.,  Valetiuv, 
Gottleb.,  Hack,  and  Goeller.  Bekker  has  restliored  the  old  reading,  I  sup* 
pose,  because  Pratodemus  seems  a  Laced»monian  form  for  Protodemus* 
Buch,  however,  would,  perhaps,  be  contrary  to  analogy,  and  certainly 
against  the  usage  of  our  author. 

^  PuiU$.]  I  have  adopted  the  double  1,  with  Gottieb.,  Bekker,  and 
Goeller.  And  so  in  Xenoph*  Hist  4, 8, 1 1.  and  5, 4, 61.  Thiem.  and  P» 
lysen.  5,  U,  11.  Many  examples,  indeed,  of  the  dngle  1  are  adduced  by 
Maesv.  on  Polysen*  and  by  Wesael.  on  Diod.  Sic.  t.  6,359.;  but  it  is  easier 
to  imagine  tl)e  double  1  to  pass  into  the  single  than  the  contranr. 

«  /»  fl  private  capacity, '\  Hobbes  renders,  "  a  priyate  man.^*  But  IBiq, 
can  have  no  other  sense  than  that  above  assigned^  Yet  what  such  a  person 
could  have  to  negotiate  with  the  king  of  Persia,  it  is  not  eas)r  to  see.  We 
may,  however,  suppose  a  tacit  allusion  to  the  word  Bttfwai^  with  which  Idl^ 
h  often  found  placed  in  opposition  |  and  thus  in  a  free  translation  it  may 
be  rendered,  **  ¥Fithout  any  authority  from  the  state.*'  Yet  this  does  not 
remove  tlie  difficulty,  but  rather  increases  it;  for  why  should  a  private 
person  go  with  ambassadors?  The  thing  roav,  I  conceive, be  thus  accounted 
for;  — because,  though  without  public  authority,  he  was  not  acting  on  his 
own  private  behalf,  but  was  an  ambassador  firom  a  party  among  the  Ar- 
gives ;  namely,  the  aristocratical  one.  For  though,  as  we  learn  from  2,  9., 
the  Argives  as  a  nation  were  on  friendhr  terms  with  both  the  belligerent 
powers,  yet  individuals  doubtless  had  their  preferences^  and  there  wei^  then 
(at  in  roost  o^er  places)  two  parties :  the  Lacedsemonian,  or  aristocratical, 
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induce  him  to  furnish  them  with  money,  and  take  part  with 
them  in  the  war,  went  first  to  Sitalces  son  of  Tereus,  in  Thrace, 
to  persuade  him,  if  possible,  to  abandon  the  Athenian  alh'ance, 
and  send  forces  to  the  relief  of  Potida^a,  then  besieged  by  the 
Athenian  army,  to  be  conveyed  by  his  means  to  their  destina- 
tion^ over  the  Hellespont  to  Pharnaces  son  of  Phamabazus, 
who  would  send  them  up  the  country  to  the  king.  But  some 
Athenian  ambassadors,  Learchus  son  of  Callimachus,  and  Ami- 
niades  son  of  Philemon,  who  chanced  then  to  be  at  the  court  of 
Sitalces,  persuade  Sadoc  son  of  Sitalces  (who  had  been  made  an 
Athenian)  to  put  the  men  into  their  hands,  lest  by  passing  for- 
ward to  the  king  they  should  injure  what  was,  in  some  measure, 
his  city.®     He,  being  prevailed  upon,  apprehends  them  ^  (by 


and  the  Athenian,  or  democratical ;  of  which  the  former,  we  may  iudge 
from  2,  8.  fin.,  would  be  the  most  numerous.  This,  therefore,  it  should 
seem,  acting  in  a  sort  of  public  capacity  separate  from  the  other,  sent  the 
person  in  question  as  their  accredited  agent  to  the  kins. 

The  above  view  of  the  subject  is  much  confirmed  and  illustrated  by 
what  was  said  supra,  c.  22. ;  namely,  that  at  Larissa  in  Thessaly  the  troops 
sent  to  Athens  were  commanded  by  two  chiefs,  of  either  party  one;  as  also 
by  Eurip.  Orest.  439*  Op.  KvK\tf>  ydp  dkuTffdfit^a  -Trayxa^otQ  BirXoiy.  Me. 
'1^1^  ^pAc  Ix^pwv,  ^  irpbQ  'ApytiaQ  XH^  •  ^P*  Davriw/  irp6c  ciffrwv,  «c  ^diw. 
See  also  Eurip.  Hel.  786. 

«  To  their  dettmation,]  i.  e.  ««  whither  they  had  destined  (to  goV  There 
is  a  similar  ellipsb  in  our  own  language.  Literally,  •*  whither  they  were 
bent,  or  disposed,  or  desirous  to  go. 

^  What  was,  in  tome  measure,  his  city.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  true 
sense,  on  which,  however,  the  commentators  are  not  agreed.  Portus  ren- 
ders, **  quantum  in  ipso  situm  esset ;"  referring  it  to  Suioc,  But  that  the 
plural  verb  will  not  allow.  Hack  and  Goeller  join  it  with  pKw\m<iiv,  and 
take  it  to  refer  to  the  ambassadors ;  assiffning  the  following  sense :  **  ne 
(luantum  in  ipsis  esset,  urbem  damno  afficerent.**  But  thus  the  sentence 
is  forced,  frigid,  and  feeble.  The  most  natural  interpretation  seems  that 
which  I  have  adopted,  and  which  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of 
Hobbes ;  such,  too,  appears  to  have  been  the  sense  in  which  the  passage 
was  taken  by  the  Scholiast,  whose  words  (misunderstood  hy  Goeller)  signify, 
"  as  far  as  regarded  his  share  in  it."  The  interpretation,  too,  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  Aristoph.  Acham.  145.,  where  it  is  said  of  Sadoc :  irarkfi 
TlvTitoKti  /5oj|^«Tv  ry  frarpa ;  the  whole  of  which  passage  throws  light  on 
the  present.  As  to  the  objection  of  Goeller  on  the  score  of  this  sense  of 
rb  lupoQ  being  unfrequent,  and  ovaav  being  omitted,  it  is  groundless.  In 
short,  this  was  an  argument  which  they  would  be  likely  to  use  with  a 
person  who  (as  we  find  from  Aristophanes)  was  so  immoderately  fond  of 
Athens  as  to  chalk  on  the  wall,  *A^rivaiot  xaXoi,  O  rare  Athenians  / 

7  Apprehends  them,]  This  outrage  is  by  Herod.  7, 157.  ascribed  to  Sital- 
ces and  theNyraphodorus  mentioned  supra,  c.S9. ;  but,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
discrepancy!  since  we  cannot  suppose  tnat  Sftdoc would  have  ventured  on 
the  thing  without  the  permission  of  ^talces.    And  as  to  Nymphodorus, 
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the  medium  of  some  other  persons  sent  with  Learchus  and 
Aminiades,  who  were  ordered  to  give  them  up  to  them)  as 
they  were  passing  through  Thrace  ®,  in  their  way  to  the  vessel 
on  board  of  which  they  were  to  cross  the  Hellespont^  and 
before  they  embarked*  By  them  they  were  taken  and  brought 
to  Athens ;  and  on  the  day  of  their  arrival  ^,  the  Athenians 
fearing  Aristeus,  lest,  if  he  should  escape,  he  might  do  them 
further  mischief  (for  aforetime  he  had  been  manifestly  the  chief 
promoter  of  all  that  had  taken  place  to  their  injury  at  Potidcea 
and  in  Thrace),  put  them  all  to  death,  without  bringing  them 
to  any  trial  '^,  or  even  hearing  what  they  would  have  said^ 
and  cast  their  bodies  into  pits  ^' ;  thinking  it  but  just  to  re- 
taliate on  the  Lacedaemonians  by  the  same  cruelties  which 
they  had  begun  with,  by  butchering  and  casting  into  pits  such 
merchants  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  as  they  took  in 


he  was  apparently  so  much  in  the  Athenian  interest,  as  readily  to  farther 
the  measure  by  his  Influence  with  Sitalces. 

^  As  thev  were  passing  through  Thrace.]  Herodotus  says  that  they  were 
seized  at  Bisanthe,  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont.  Though  the  words  of 
Thucydides  would  rather  suggest  some  place  in  the  interior.  There  is, 
however,  no  discrepancy ;  for  the  words  npiv  Itrtaivuv,  which  are  joined 
with  KvXXauJiavtiv,  suggest  that  the  thing  happened  at  the  place  of  embark- 
ation. And,  indeed,  as  the  chief  pretence  for  apprehending  them  could  only 
be  an  alleged  treasonable  correspondence  witn  one  who  was  yet  r^arded 
as  the  public  enemy  of  Greece,  there  would  be  a  peculiar  propnety  in 
selecting  that  as  the  place. 

*  On  the  datf  of  their  arrival,]  Lett  the  public  compassion  should  be 
interested  in  their  favour,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mitylenians,  1. 3, 

10  Without  bringing  them  to  anjf  trial,"]  Thb  confirms  my  opinion,  that 
they  were  apprehended  and  put  to  death  on  pretence  of  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  the  public  enemy ;  for  had  they  been  put  to  death  only 
on  the  ground  of  their  being  enenuesy  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
have  added  iKplrovg^ 

it  Cast  their  bodies  into  pits.]  With  this  passage  there  is  some  difficulty 
connected,  though  the  commentators  pass  it  by.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
this  casting  them  into  pits  was  meant  as  a  contumely  greater  than  that  of 
piirniy  iri^vg.  There  seems,  too,  to  have  been  an  allusion  to  the  Ceadas 
(mentioned  at  1, 154.),  a  sort  of  deep  pit  wherein  they  used  to  toss  the 
bodies  of  malefactors.  (See  the  note  tnere.)  But  it  may  be  asked,  wb^ 
have  we  mention  o£ pits?  would  not  one  be  sufficient?  Doubtless  it 
would ;  but  thoueh  the  singular  is  found  in  some  MSS.,  yet  the  plural  is 
sufficiently  defended  by  the  words  following.  A  better-founded  oDJection 
might  be  made  to  the  plural  in  Eurip.  Phaeth.  frag.  9.  ^iXoc  ^i  jioi  'AXX' 
olrog  (I  read  dXovrog  with  Musgr.)  ^oKi  eiiirtrai  vkKvg.  There,  however, 
the  poet  does  not  speak  of  any  particular  spot,  but  indeJSnitely ;  to  which 
the  plural  is  very  suitable.  Ana  we  have  a  similar  use  in  the  expression 
theJeUs. 
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tvacUng'  veweb  on  the  ooart  of  PelopomiesuB.^^  For  at  t^ 
commeiioement  of  the  war,  the  Laoedeemonians  put  to  deatk 
BB  cnemieB  all  whom  lliey  took  at  sea;  both  Aoae  who  w«ie 
associated  with  the  Athenians,  and  those  that  were  neatraL 

LXVIII.    About  the  same  time,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
smnmer,  die  Ambraciots  ',  in  conjunction  with  manj  Barba-^ 


i<  BtUchermg  mid  casting  into  pits  such  merchants^  ^c]  This  is  adverted 
to  by  Herod.  7,  157.,  where  that  historian  traces  the  fete  of  two  of  the 
abore,  namely  Nicolaiis  and  Aneristus,  to  a  judgment  visited  on  their 
beads  for  the  crime  of  their  forefathers.  And  of  Aneristus  be  adds  a 
circumstance  *  which  seems  to  allude  to  one  of  the  atrocities  here  men- 
tioned, namely,  5^  cIXc  /Hkdac  ro^  Ik  T6pw^,  SKicaSt  icarairXMtrac  irXiipii 
Jiv^pAv^lpi  which  controverted  passage  the  sense  seems  to  be» ''  who  cap- 
tured the  fishermen  from  Tiryns,  running  down  upon  them  with  a  large 
vessel  full  of  men,**  where  I  cannot  agree  with  Wesselingand  Valckn.^wbo 
wrote  'AXiioc;  for  though  I  find  from  St.  Byz.  that  the  Halienses  were 
originally  colonised  from  Tlryns,  yet  that  would  here  be  a  circumstance 
quite  irrelevant ;  and  what  is  vet  more,  the  Halienses  were,  as  we  find  from 
1,  105.  et  seq.,  in  the  Lacedeemonian  alliance,  and  therefore  An^istna 
would  not  have  molested  fhem.  The  common  reading  aXda^  must,  then, 
be  retained :  and  h  Tip,  will  denote  the  place  they  belonged  to.  This,  I 
must  observe,  is  confirmed  by  a  fitigment  of  Ephonis  ap.  Steph.  Bvb.  ia 
•aX«Tc,  where  that  writer  says  that  some  persons  beniff  expelled  from  llryns, 
and  consulting  the  oracle  as  to  the  plJaoe  whither  uey  should  go,  it  was 
replied  that  *^  wherever  they  went,  or  wherever  they  settled,  they  should 
there  be  fishermen ;"  by  which  it  is  hishly  probable  that  they  hsMl  before 
been  such.  It  may,  indeed,  be  thought  that  the  Tifynthians  ought  to 
have  been  unmolested,  as  being  Argives,  who  it  appears  fix>m  )2,  8.  were 
neutraL  But  Thucydides  himself  here  tells  us,  that  even  neutrals  were 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  belligerents. 

1  AmbraciotsJ]  The  territory  of  Ambracia  lay  at  the  north-west  ex- 
tremity of  Greece  Proper,  on  the  Sinus  Ambrac.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Charadras,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Ayas,  by  which  it  was 
separated  from  Amphtlochia.  Its  boundaries,  to  the  north,  are  not  de- 
terminable. In  many  recent  maps  this  tract  of  country  is  called  Molossia* 
That,  however,  is  an  error.  Molossia  lay  Airther  inland,  to  the  north  of 
Ambracuu 

The  chief  ci^  of  the  same  name  was  situated  on  the  river  Arachtfaus 
(called  by  the  later  writers  the  Arathon,  now  Arta\  and,  as  Sc^lax  and 
Dicsarchus  tell  us,  at  80  stadia  from  the  gulf;  tnough  Palmer,  Antiq. 
(to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  most  of  the  references  in  this  article,)  estimates 
the  distance  at  only  three  or  four.  Its  situation^  I  would  observe,  is  weU 
described  by  Livy,  38,  4.  The  city  was  of  a  tolerable  sire,  and  had  an 
excellent  port.  From  the  various  sieges  it  underwent,  it  appears,  akoy  to 
have  possessed  considerable  strength. 

Its  site  is  fixed  by  Pouqueville,  Grsec.  3.  c.  35,,  at  some  ruins  called 
Kogona,  not  very  far  from  the  present  city  of  Arta.    Such,  however,  it 


*  For  that  he  only  speaks  of  one  action,  appears  from  his  use  of  the  articU^ 
which  has  what  is  called  the  reference  mo*  ^(ox  V*  See  Middleton,  c  1 .  sect.  1.  %  9. 
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nans  %  whom  they  had  raised,  went  on  an  expedition  against 
Argos  in  Amphilochia^,  and  the  rest  of  its  territory.  Their 
enmity  against  the  Argires  took  its  first  rise  from  the  following 
circumstance.  This  Argos  was,  together  with  tiie  rest  of 
Amphilochia,  colonised  by  Amphilochas  son  of  Amphiareus, 
who,  on  returning  from  the  Trojan  war,  and  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  state  of  afiairs  *  at  Argos^  founded  this  city  on  the 
Ambracian  gul^  and  called  it  Argos,  afler  the  name  of  his 
own  country.^  This  city  was  the  largest  of  Amphiloehia, 
and  had  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  inhabitants.  Being, 
however,  many  generations  afterwards,  hard  pressed  by  mis* 
fortunes,  they  called  in,  as  joint-colonists  %  the  Ambraciots,  as 


should  seem,  cannot  be  the  site  of  Ambrada  ;  for  then  it  would  have  been 
an  inland  city,  and  could  not  have  given  name  to  the  gulf.  Besides,  it 
is  said  to  have  had  an  excellent  port.  The  ruins,  mentioned  bv  that  writer, 
are  probably  those  of  the  old  town  (or  PalsBochorio)  of  Aracbthus,  which 
D'Anville  thinks  corresponds  to  the  present  ^rto;  and  from  which,  indeed, 
that  ssems  to  have  denved  its  name.  Neither  will  it  prove  Arta  to  have 
been  its  site,  that  Scylax  and  Dicsearchus  place  it  at  80  stadia  from  the 
sea ;  for  that  statement  is  contradicted  bv  the  accurate  Strabo,  who  savs 
it  was  but  a  lUtle  way,  a  few  stadia  from  the  sea  (JLk  ^oXarrycX  meaning  the 
gtdf:  which  last  expression  shows  that  the  mode  of  taking  the  passage  of 
Scylax,  proposed  by  Palmer,  namely,  to  understand  ^aX&TrriQ  or  the  open 
sea,  cannot  oe  admitted.  Indeed  the  nearest  distance  from  the  seals  170 
stadia.  This  discrepancy,  however,  may  be  removed,  by  supposing  that 
Scvlax  wrote,  not  ir,  but  r,  i.  e.  three. 

To  advert  to  its  early  history,  this  was  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  and 
settled  in  the  time  of  Cypselus ;  though  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  place 
did  not  exist  before  that  period ;  at  least  the  mythological  fictions,  which 
derive  the  name  from  some  personage  of  the  heroic  ages,  seem  to  point  at 
high  antiquity. 

3  Barbarians,]    Probably  the  Molossi  and  other  Epirots. 

3  Amphilochia.}  The  boundaries  of  thb  territory  are  indeterminable, 
except  on  the  side  of  Ambracia.  Jt  properly  extended  along  the  gulf,  as 
for  as  Actium,  though,  it  should  seem,  to  have  been  only  a  strip  of  land 
extending  very  little  way  into  the  interior. 

*  Dissatisfied  with  the,  ^c]  Such  is  the  sense  of  /ai)  dpcencov/icyoc  ry 
fUTa<rrd<nt,  So  Herod.  4,  78.  fialrg  oiSaftCt^  i/jpkmciro  £.  3,  34.  oifK  ApwKO" 
ufvoc  rg  Kpi<Tu.  9,  66, 1 .  And  so  Dio  Cass,  of^en^  especially  324,  76.,  where 
he  imitates  the  present  passage :  ry  irapovvy  icaraaratni  i^/oc^.^.  where  I 
coniecture  iffpi<T^tj. 

On  this  dissatisfaction  it  is  observed  by  the  Scholiast,  that  he  found  his 
mother  Eripyle  slain  by  his  brother  Alcmaeon.  **  He  would,  besides,  iU 
acquiesce  in  the  rule  ofiEgisthus." 

>  AJier  the  name  of,  ^c]  'Ofiwvvftog  (as  is  usually  the  case  with  nouns 
compounded  with  hfiov;  so,  just  afler,  6u6povc  rg  Aftf.)  here  takes  the 
genitive,  as  hi  a  kindred  passage  of  Isocr.  Evag. 

^  Joint'cohmsts,']  Livy,  4,  37.,  expresses  the  imiyi  Kwt  thus^  in  **  soeieta* 
tern  urbii  agrorumque  adsdscerunt.'' 
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bordering  upon  Amphilocbia ;  and  from  those  Ambraciots 
living  amongst  them  they  first  learned  the  Greek  language, 
which  they  now  speak  ^,  though  the  rest  of  the  Amphilochians 
still  use  only  the  Barbarian  tongue.^  However,  in  process  of 
time  the  Ambraciots  drove  out  the  Argives,  and  occupied  the 
city  themselves.^  Upon  this,  the  Amphilochians  gave  them- 
selves up^^  to  the  Acarnanians,  and  both  calling  in  the  additional 
aid'^  of  the  Athenians,  they  sent  them  Phormio  as  their 
general  ^^,  and  thirty  ships :  on  the  arrival  of  which  force  they 


'  Firtt  learned  the,  ^c]  Such  is  the  sense  of  AXiyviV^iytrov  rrjv  vvv  yXw^- 
frav,  where  two  sentences  are  blended  into  one.  'EXXiyviZtt*  signifies  properly 
to  be  a  Greek,  to  speak  Greek ;  and,  in  an  active  or  hiphil  sense,  to  teach 
others  to  speak  it.  This  is,  indeed,  a  rare  si^ification,  but  it  occurs  in 
Liban.  ap.  T.  Magist.,  where  we  have  the  passive  (as  here),  lo  he  taught ; 
similar  to  which  is  Uiidfttpiiovrai  in  Herod.  8,  73.  At  yXdnffav  must  be 
understood  koto.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  expression  tXXt/W^wv  ry  ^vj 
in  iEschin.  C.  Ctes. 

'  Still  use  only  the  Barbarian  tongite.]  Not,  were  Barbarians,  as  Hobbes 
renders,  nor,  '*  are  still  Barbarians,"  as  Smith.  For  I3ap€,  here  seems,  from 
what  goes  before,  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense  as  at  1  Cor.  14,  11.  iaofiai 
rif  XdkovvTi  fidpQapoc  Kai  6  XaK&v  iv  Ifioi  ftdf^apoq. 

It  would  seem,  bv  the  circumstance  of  the  Argians  of  Amphipolis  first 
learning  the  Greek  language  from  the  Ainbraciot  settlers,  that  the  original 
settlers  with  Amphilochus  were  so  few  in  number  that  the  language  was  in 
process  of  time  lost. 

9  Drove  out,  4rc.]  This  might  be  expected  from  the  dangerous  expedient 
of  associating  themselves  with  a  people  so  much  more  powerful  than 
themselves,  and  has  happened  in  numerous  other  cases. 

>o  Gave  themselvet  up,]  Not  tubmitted  themselves  to  (as  Hobbes  renders), 
which  suggests  a  wrong  idea ;  nor  "  threw  themselves  on  the  protection,'* 
which  is  not  significant  enough.  The  words  h^6aeiv  iavrovs  'AKopvatxi 
contain  a  strong  expression,  and  may  be  understood  from  1,  S6.  6  ^  ainyiic 
dvtiXi,  TTctpafovvai,  Kai  t/yifiSvae  rrouln^ai.  This  solemn  act,  therefore,  im- 
plied a  union  with,  and  subserviency  to,  the  other  nation. 

>  >  And  both  calling  in  the  additional  aid,]  Such  is  the  full  sense  of  trpwrtra" 
paKoXiffayreg^  which  is  read  for  the  vulg»  vpoetKaXiaavro,  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  MSS.,  by  all  the  recent  editors ;  though  on  the  nature  of  the 
construction  they  are  not  amed.  "  Poppo  regards  it  as-  a  blending  of  two 
modes  of  expression ;  Goefler  takes  aipowrt  as  the  finite  verb  to  this  parti- 
ciple, and  regards  the  intermediate  words  as  put  to  genitives  absolute. 
But  both  these  constructions  are  equally  harsh.  If  the  reading  in  question 
is  to  be  adopted,  the  simplest  method  will  be  to  suppose  an  antapodoton^ 
and  take  irpotnrapoKcikkvavTfg  ifi^repoi  as  nominatives,  r^arding  the  relative 
following  as  put  for  the  demonstrative.  This,  however,  is  so  creat  an 
irregularity  that  we  roust,  I  think,  suppose  the  author  presumed  that  a 
finite  verb  had  preceded.  But,  after  all,  I  greatly  question  whether  7rpo<f- 
iraptKoXieavro  be  not  the  true  reading. 

•i  Phormio  as  their  general,]  Not,  "  under  the  command  of  Phormio,** 
as  Smith  renders ;  a  sense  not  permitted  by  the  position  of  the  words,  nor 
by  the  re  —  Koi*  Besides,  a  general  was  as  much  wanted  as  an  auxiliary 
force. 
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took  Argos  by  storm,  and  made  slaves  of  the  Ambraciots ; 
the  place  being  then  inhabited  in  common  by  Amphilochians 
and  Acarnanians ;  and  thereupon  was  first  formed  the  alliance 
between  the  Athenians  and  Acarnanians.  The  Ambraciots, 
however,  first  conceived  an  enmity  to  the  Argives  from  this 
enslavement  of  their  countrymen;  and  they  afterwards,  in 
this  war,  gratified  it  by  forming  this  armament,  composed 
of  themselves  and  of  the  Chaonians  and  other  Barbarians. 
Having  arrived  at  Argos,  they  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  territory ;  but  not  being  able  to  carry  the  city  by  assault, 
they  returned  homeward,  each  dispersing  to  their  respective 
abodes.^^     Such  were  the  events  of  this  summer. 

LXIX.    On  the  commencement  of  winter,  the  Athenians 
sent  twenty    ships    round*  Peloponnesus,  and   Phormio  as 


Here  we  have  first  introduced  one  of  the  most  able  and,  in  all  respects, 
estimable  of  the^lthenian  commanders.  An  anecdote  is  related  by  Pausan. 
1,  2 J,  18.  which  has  reference  to  this  very  period,  and  is  so  honourable 
both  to  Phormio  and  the  Athenians  that  1  cannot  but  introduce  it,  espe- 
cially as  there  are  some  corruptions  which  1  bhali  endeavour  to  emend. 
In  the  first  place,  for  ^opfiitova  rhv  ' AfftaTrixov  read  there  <l>op/i.  t6v  'A<ra>- 
iriov,  as  appears  from  Thucyd.  1,  68.  The  words  following  are  these : 
4>op/iia/vi  yap  roTf  liruuekiriv  'A^»/vaiu>v  uvrt  6/fO(^,  Kai  Ig  irpoyovtuv  doKav  oitK 
<i0av£?,  (Twk€aivtv  6^€cX«v  XP^^'  &vax^ph^(tQ  ovv  ig  rbv  \lauxvtka  Sii^oVy 
Ivrav^a  fixe  diairav,  Ig  B  vavapxov  avrbv  'A^tjvaitov  aipovfikvwv,  iK'rrXtvffai 
oifK  k^tTKiV  b^tiKuv  Ti  yi\p  Kai  oJ,  irpiv  cLv  iirricry,  vpbQ  robg  orpaTuaraQ  ovk 
(Ivai  rrapkx^ff^ai  il>p6vtjfia,  oCrwf  'A^ijvmoi  (TrdvTutc  y<ip  l^ovXitovro  Stpxtiv 
^opfiiutva)  tA  xP*"»  oTToaaQ  w^iiXf,  liaXvovtriv,  where  iTnuKkcriv  signifies 
**  the  respectable;"  but  d/ioir^j  seems  to  require  the  superlative  (which 
occurs  in  Xen.  Hist.  1,  1,  21.  ro^c  iiruiKKnaTOVQ  rcjv  rpitipapxCiv :  so 
Grcgor.  cited  by  Sturz,  rb  fk  fikrpiov  Kai  KciXCti  ^x^v  r  ir«uc£<rrar«5v  0a(Tt). 
And  with  this  it  is  found  in  Thucyd.  1,  25.  bfioia  roTi  'EX\^vu>i/  TrXovtrtwrci- 
Toic,  and  7,  29.  Again,  for  l€ov\tvovTo,  Facius  ought  to  have  received 
ItovXovro,  from  Amasaius  and  Kuhn,  which  is  exceedingly  confirmed  by 
Thucyd.  6,  20.  ItreiSi)  iravrwc  ^p*^  v/*«C  bpfirjfjuvovc,  k.  r.  X. 

'3  Dispersing  to  their  respective  abodes.]  Literally,  **were  disbanded 
to,"  &c.  But  diaXuta^ai  is  a  vox  prcegnam,  signifying  to  be  disbanded  and 
retire. 

I  SeTtt  twenty  skips  round.]  Smith  renders,  *'  to  cruise  on  the  coasts  of 
Peloponnesus."  But  though  I  have  elsewhere  noticed  and  illustrated 
such  an  expression,  yet  here  it  cannot  well  be  admitted ;  for  Phormio,  as 
we  find  from  what  follows,  did  not  cruise  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  but 
kept  stationary  at  Naupnctus,  guarding  the  entrance  of  the  sea  of  Crisa.  I 
would,  therefore,  follow  the  usual  sense,  which,  1  find,  was  also  adopted  by 
Diod.  Sic. 

Phormio  was  doubtless  sent,  from  the  credit  which  he  had  gained  on  the 
former  occasion,  and  the  influence  which  he  possessed  with  the  Acarna- 
nians ;  or,  as  Mitford  phrases  it,  from  his  expenence  of  the  western  people 
and  the  western  sea. 
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ooBunaiider;  who,  taking  post  at  Naupactas  %  kept  guard  that 
none  might  pass  in  or  out  of  Corinth  and  the  Crisaoan  gal£ 
Six  other  ships  they  sent  to  Carta  and  Lycia,  under  the  cchu- 
maud  of  Melesander^  in  order  there  to  levy  contributions, 
and  prevent  the  Peloponnesian  privateers  from  harbonri]^ 
there  and  cruizing  thence,  to  the  molestation  of  their  mer- 
chant-ships saiUng  from  Phaselis  and  Phoenicia,  and  that 
part  of  the  continent.  He,  having  disembarked  on  Lycia,  with 
a  force  composed  of  Athenians  fh>m  the  fleet,  and  some  allied 
troops,  was  defeated  in  battle,  with  the  loss  of  part  of  the  army 
and  of  his  own  life. 

LXX.  This  same  winter,  the  Potidseans  finding  themselves 
no  longer  able  to  hold  out*,  and  that  even  the  irruptions  of 
the  Peloponnesians  made  the  Athenians  not  at  all  more  dis- 
posed to  raise  the  siege ;  their  provisions,  too,  having  utterly 
failed  them,  and  many  other  afiltctions  befalj^n  them  there 

<  Naupactut,]  Of  this  city  the  most  complete  account  may  be  demed 
from  Palmer's  Antiq.  Gr.  p.  497-501.  Yet  there  there  is  little  solid  infor- 
mation. We  find  from  s,  102.  that  it  was  a  citv  of  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  with  a  suburb  not  fortified.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  evidently 
from  its  being  a  place  for  ship-building;  but  me  period  of  its  foundation  is 
not  known.  Its  antiquity  may,  however,  be  ima^ned  by  the  opinion  that 
it  obtiuned  its  name  from  being  the  place  at  which  the  Heradidse  built  the 
shins  wherewith  they  passed  over  into  Peloponnesus;  though  some,  as 
^norus,  maintained  that  it  had  before  been  used  for  ship-building. 

It  is  said  by  Anthon.  ap.  Lempriere  to  be  now  called  Enebect,  or  Le- 
panto.  But  the  name  it  at  present  bears  among  the  Greeks  is  NepactuM. 
JjcparUo  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  Italians  and  other  foreigners. 

3  Mefetander.]  Several  MSS.  have  Mdisander;  and  Duker,  observing 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which  is  the  true  reading,  confirms  the 
latter  from  ^lian  V.  H.  1 1,  S.,  to  which  may  be  added  SfeHsippidas  in 
Plut  Ages.  But  Meletippus  occurs  in  Thucyd.,  MeletermuM  in  Suid.,  Me- 
letiot  in  Pindar  Olymp.  8,  71^  and  elsewhere.  Moreover,  the  common 
reading  b  defended  by  Pausan.  1, 29,  6.  Kal  McX^^av^poc  Ic  T7)y  dvm  Kaplav 
vavoiv  AvafrXevffag  SUi  rov  Mcu&vipov»  Thoueh  there  the  learned  antiquary 
has  erred  by  trusting  to  his  memory.  If  he  had  inspected  the  present  pas- 
sage, he  would  have  seen  that  it  was  on  Lycia,  not  Caria,  that  Melesander 
disembarked ;  and  certainly  did  not  ascend  the  Maander,  a  river  of  Carin, 
The  error  seems  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  this  circumstance  with  a 
yery  similar  one  at  2, 19.  where  Lysides  is  said  to  have  made  a  descent 
vavoiv  dpyvkdyo^c  rrjc  Kaplac  ^f^  Mvovvrog  Avatdg  iid  rov  Maidvdpov 
irc^tov,  &C. 

1  Hold  out.]  Literally,  '^  hold  out  being  besieged."  There  is  a  very 
similar  expression  in  Herod.  2,  157.  A.  itrl  trktiffrov  xp<^v  TroXwpKovnirri 
^vrc<rxc.  Hence  mav  be  emended  Zosim.  1,  55,  1.  i«ret  ii  ivrtitrxorro 
xoXtopro^/icvoc.     Read  dvc7;^ov. 
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Aroogh  distress  far  food  S  iiis«aiuch  that  some  bad  even  fed 
vpon  eadi  otber^;  thei^  indeed,  tbey  made  proposals  for 
treaty  to  the  Athenian  geneiak  in  oonunand,  Xenophon  son 
of  Earipides,  Hestiodorus  *  son  of  Aristoclidas,  and  Phanoma- 
cboB  son  of  CaUinachus,  irbo  accepted  the  proposals,  seebg 
tbe  distress  of  the  army,  in  a  bleak  and  winteriy  spot,  and 
that  the  state  had  already  expended  two  thousand  talents  on 
the  siege,  imd  came  to  a  composition  on  the  following  terms : 
*^  That  they  should  depart,  they,  their  wires,  and  their  children, 
and  the  auxiliary  troops,  with  one  garment  each ;  but  the 
women  with  two  ^;  and  that  they  should  have  each  a  certain 


<  Distress  for  food,]  Literally,  "  in  respect  to  such  food  as  they  were 
constrained  to  eat ;"  as,  for  instance,  horses,  dogs,  catit,  rats,  mice,  and  even 
more  kMithsome  f<K>d. 

9  Fed  upon  each  other*]  This  must,  of  course,  be  taken  in  a  popular 
tense,  and  not  be  interpreted  too  rigidly.  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Uban, 
Orat.  503.  B.  aXKrikunf  iyewravro.  Procop.  p.  14,  11.  if  /B^M^ac  o^dtZc 
iy^6vTiQ  —  TtktvT&vTiQ  Knu  dXX^Xoiv  ifivvavTO,  Also  p.  99,41.  04  yt  Kai 
iiXKrikiov  Q^i|  iytlKovro.  where  read  lycycvovro,  as  in  this  passage  of  Thu- 
cydides. 

Reimar«  on  the  passage  of  Xiphilin,  remarks,  that  history  is  full  of  suck 
horrible  recitals.  He  might  have  added  that  Herodotus  3,  35.  tells  us  the 
first  instance  was  on  the  expedition  of  Gambyses  to  ifithiopia.  Lots,  he 
says^  were  cast  for  one  out  of  ten  to  be  eaten  by  the  rest ;  therefore  Gam- 
byses, MaoQ  rj)v  aXXifXo^aytJjv,  iLicii^  roi)  lir  klBtoiraQ  ffroXoy,  onhut 
Iwoptiftro,  which  passage  is  had  in  view  by  Liban.  Orat.  p.  507.  Strabo, 
L  4.  p.  S8S,  5.,  says,  that  eating  of  hnman  flesh  is  a  Scythian  custom. 

4  Hesthdorus]  Liban.  Orat.  p. 503.,  who  has  reference  to  this  passage, 
says  Alrt6dupoQ,  But  that  seems  to  be  an  error  of  the  scribes,  partly  pro- 
ceeding from  itadsm. 

^  With  one  garment  each;  hut^  4^.1  Such  treaties  generally  included 
some  condition  as  to  the  quantity  of  apparel  to  be  tucen.  So  Polyam. 
7,  48.  <rvyx*^9^^^^  airroig  tvi  2/iarl^  i^iy^tiv,  Pausan.  9,  1,5.  dirtX^tiy  o^a£ 
Tcpb  i^Xiov  tvvTOQy  avlpoQ  ftkv  9^  ^  vi,  ywaueac  dk  Svo  ludria  Udtrrtiv  lxov«rav 
Appian  1,400,  19.  ^u^cX^tlv  iid  x«rcuvurcov  fiSvov,  Livy,  "  cum  binii  ves- 
timentis  ab  Sagunto  exire."  See  also  Appian  l,  52, 21.  and  Xen.  Hbt. 
2,  3,  6. 

By  the  IfiarUit  is  meant,  as  regards  the  men,  the  palRum,  mantle,  an  outer 
garment  or  wrapper.  The  women,  it  may  be  ob«erved,  were  allowed  to 
take  two  garments,  because  they  always  wore  two,  as  appears  from  Herod. 
2,  36.  where,  mentioning  the  points  of  oppontion  between  the  £^gyptians 
and  other  nations,  he  says :  iiftara  r&v  fUv  dvipQv  txaoroQ  ix'i  Svo,  riiv  Sk 
ywauc<ap  2v  U&<rrfi,  Thus,  upon  the  whole,  it  was  onlv  permitted  them  to 
take  one  suit  of  clothes,  the  x'r<*^^>  ^^'9  bdne  includeo.  It  was^  rare  that 
two  suits  were  allowed.  The  only  instance  I  nave  remarked  b  in  Appian, 
1,385,  25.  6fi69can'tc  ohv  i6o  Ifuirioic  liKaffrov  iiiroKwnip, 

The  auxiliarici  here  mentioned  were,  I  imagine,  chiefly  Corindiians, 
formerly  sent  to  garrison  Potidsa,  as  we  find  from  1,60.  seqq. 
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sum  of  moDey  to  bear  their  travelling  expenses^ :"  and  on  the 
guarantee  of  this  treaty  they  departed  to  Chalcidtce,  or 
wherever  else  they  could  find  an  abode.^  The  Athenians, 
however,  imputed  much  blame  to  the  generals  for  concluding 
the  treaty  without  their  consent  and  authority ;  thinking  that 
they  could  have  obtained  possession  of  the  city  on  what  terms 
they  pleased.  And  afterwards  they  sent  colonists  of  their  own 
people  to  Potidaea,  and  there  settled  them.  Thus  was  con- 
cluded the  second  year  of  the  war  which  Thucydides  hath 
composed.^ 

YEAR  III. 

LXXI.  On  the  return  of  summer,  the  Peloponnesians 
and  their  allies  made  no  irruption  into  Attica,  but  went  on  an 
expedition  to  Plataea,  under  the  command  of  Archidamus  son 
of  2^uxidamus,  king  of  Lacedsemon.  After  encamping  his 
forces,  he  was  proceeding  to  ravage  the  territory.  Whereupon 
the  PlatsBans  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  with  re- 
presentations to  the  following  effect:  —  ^'Archidamus,  and  ye 
Lacedaemonians,  ye  act  neither  justly  nor  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy oV  yourselves  and  your  forefathers,  by  thus  making  war 
upon  Platsea.  For  Pausanias  son  of  Cleombrotus,  the  Lace- 
daemonian, after  having,  in  conjunction  with  such  Greeks  as 
were  willing  to  take  part  in'  the  peril  of  the  battle  which  was 
fought  in  our  territory,  fi'eed  Greece  from  the  Medes;  and 
having  in  the  market-place  of  Platsea  sacrificed  victims  to 

'^  A  turn  of  money  to,  (^c.l  *Etp6^tov  is  here  not  an  adjective,  as  some 
take  it,  but  a  substantive  m  apposition  with  dpyvpwv,  as  denoting  the 
purpose.  The  word  properly  signifies  provision  for  the  way  (so  Herod. 
6,  70.  liro^ia  \a€o)v  iiroptvtTo  Ic  *Bkiv,),  wnat  is  called  in  Genes.  42, 25.  and 
45,  21.  liruriTiOfJibe  iig  r^v  6S6v, 

This  was  a  very  rare  condition.  The  only  instance  I  have  remarked  is 
in  Zosim.  3,  1 8,  9.  prirbv  dpyvpiov  Kai  ifidriov  t\0VTa, 

7  Or  wherever  else,  4-c.l  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  true  sense  of  the  words 
Kai  iKaffTog  j  iSuvaro,  which  are  ill  rendered  by  Smith,  "  where  every  one 
shifted  for  himself." 

•  Thus  was  concluded,  cjc.]  A  mode  of  speaking  which  occurs,  with 
slight  variations,  at  the  end  oi  each  narrative  of  a  year,  and  has  been  imi- 
tated by  Procopius,  as  n.  176,  3. 

»   You  act,  4r.]     So  Xen.  Anab.  2,  3,  35.  dKtov  titf  patriXtl,  &c. 

«  Take  part  in,  Kwapaa^ai.]  This  construction  with  the  accusative  is 
rare;  but  it  occurs  in  Dionys.  Hal.  327,35.  ol  (rwapafuvot  rd.  TSirXa,  Eurip. 
Or  est*  765.  wvfip6fiay  ^6vov  trot  fiarpbc* 
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Jupiter  theDeKverer®,  and  called  together  all  the  confederates, 
he  gave  back^  to  the  Plataemis  their  city  and  territory,  to  be 
possessed  and  inhabited  in  independence^  granting  to  them 
that  none  should  war  against  them  unjustly,  por  so  aSi  to 
enslave  them^;  otherwise  all  the  confederates  present  sho^ 
afford  them  succour  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  These 
immunities^  then,  your  forefathers  bestowed  on  us  for  the 
courage  and  alacrity  which  we  displayed  at  that  perikms 
crisis ;  but  you  do  the  very  contrary,  coming  with  our  bitterest 
enemies,  the  Thebans,  for  our  enslavement  '  But,  by  the 
gods,  who  were  invoked  as  witnesses  of  the  oaths  ^;  by  the 
tutelary  deities  ®,  both  of  your  own  country  and  of  ours,  we 
earnestly  charge  you  not  to  injure  the  Plataean  territory,  nor 
violate  your  oaths,  but  to  su£fer  us  to  enjoy  the  independence 
which  Pausanias  was  pleased  to  grant  us«" 


'  Sacrificed  tfictims  to,  4rc.1  Wesseling  on  Diod.  11, 29.  (referred  to  by 
Goeller)  says  that  the  Greeks  ever  afterwards  observed  the  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Plataea  as  a  holy  day,  and  sacrificed  rd  IXtv^pia  (seil.  Upd)  to 
Jupiter  *EXtv^tpit^.  On  the  worship  paid  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,  Gottleb. 
refers  to  Bach  on  Xen.  (Econ.  p.  54. 

^  Gave  back,]  Such  is  the  sense  o£  dvtSiSoVf  and  not  gave  or  conferred 
this  privilege,  as  Hobbes  and  Smith  render.  The  awo  has  reference  to  its 
having  been  before  occupied  by  the  Persians. 

*  TS  6e  poisessed  and,  4^.]  The  construction  is  :  («<rr«)  airro^c  ixovrac 
almi^v  oucilv,  &c.  This  addition  may  teem  not  necessary ;  but  the  words 
are  really  important,  as  adverting  to  that  claim  of  sovereignty  which  the 
Boeotians  pretended  to  have  over  Plataea,  and  which  was  thus  set  aside 
by  the  seneral  voice  of  Greece,  and  the  independence  of  Plataea  es- 
tablished. 

0  Granting  to  them  that,  4^.1  Here  we  must  supply  the  simple  out  of 
the  compound  verb  dvtS,  preceain^. 

This  It  was  necessary  to  add,  since  otherwise  the  Plataeans  might  have 
soon  been  deprived  of  the  independence  which  had  thus  been  so  solemnly 
granted  them. 

7  T^e  gods,  who  were  invoked  at,  4rc.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of 
dtovg  Toitc  ^pKiovc  rdrt  ytvofiivovc  notoiifuvoi,  Wasse  observes,  that  the 
Jfbrm  of  the  oath  by  whicn  confederates  mutually  bound  themselves,  occurs 
in  Lycure.  adv.  Leocr.  p.  149.  And  he  refers  to  Plutarch  in  Miltiad.  I 
add  .£scbin.  p.  16, 16.  iwoiiSuoQ  rove  ^pxiovtBtoifc,  Theophyl.  Simoc.  p.  14. 
C.  To^  Tt  warpi^vc  Olovc  ^ptieKtiitv,  Kai  ro^g  uXkwv  rwv  hpicwv  alexv^ 
vte^at. 

>  By  the  tutelary  deitiet,  4>c.]  On  the  Oco^c  'jrarputovQ,  Goeller  refers  to 
the  commentators  on  Eurip.  Elect.  666.  Seid.  On  the  Oeo^c  lyxit»piovQ 
(on  which  the  commentators  have  omitted  to  treat),  I  would  adduce  iEschyl. 
Theb.  'tr6\n  t  dprjyftv,  xai  ^ewv  iy\ii>p'uav  Bwpoim ;  where  Dr.  Blomfield 
refers  to  Heyne  on  Virg.  Georg.  1,  498.  See  also  my  note  on  Acts,  24, 14. 

VOL.  I.  H  H 
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LXXil.  Thus  spoke  the  PlatsMUS ;  to  wbom  Archldaoius 
made  this  reply :  —  "Ye  say,  PlatSBaos^  what  is  very  right 
and  just,  if  ye  only  do  as  ye  say  ^ ;  and,  as.  Pausaiuas  granted 
you,  be  both  yourselves  free,  and  give  your  assi^ance  to 
liberate  others,  who,  participating  with  you  in  those  perils, 
and  uniting  in  those  oaths,  are  now  in  subjection  to  die  Athe- 
nians. It  is  for  the  liberation  of  them  and  others,  that  such 
immense  preparations  have  been  made,  and  so  great  a  war 
msderteken;  in  which  we  especially  oijoin  you  to  piurtake^ 
and  thereby  abide  by  your  oaths.  But  if  you  decline  this  — 
why  then  (as  we  have  already  before  proposed  to  you)  keep 
quiet,  and  attend  to  your  own  business;  side  with  ndther 
party,  receiving  both  as  friends  |  but^  for  any  hostile  purposes, 
neither.     And  with  this  we  will  be  satisfied."^ 

Thus  spake  Archidamus.  Now  the  Plataean  ambassadors^ 
having  heard  him,  went  to  the  city ;  and  after  communicating 
to  the  people  what  was  said,  brought  back  this  answer :  — 
**  That  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  do  what  he  advised,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  Athenians ;  for  their  wives  and 
children  were  with  them.     Tliey  had  fears,  too,  lest  their 


*  If  ye  only  do  as  j^e  sayJ]  Literally,  **  if  your  words  correspond  to  your 
works."  Here  we  must  subaud  Ipya,  which  is  supplied  in  Dionys,  Hal. 
1, 30S,  41.  iJrt  ovK  ?<mv  2>/ioca  roXg  Xoyoi^  ai/rov  rd  ^pya, 

3  With  this  we  will  be  satisfied.']  It  is  very  many  years  since  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  dpicktrti  (not  the  vulg.  ip6<TK€t)  is  the  true  reading. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  only  found  in  most  MSS.,  in  Dionys.,  and  Valla,  but 
yields  a  far  more  suitable  sense;  for  their  netUralitj^f  we  may  suppose, 
was  not  so  much  pleasins  to  Archidamus  (since  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred their  alliance),  as  that  he  thought  it  better  than  their  hostility. 
This  view  of  the  sense  is  confirmed  by  the  preceding  formula,  fi6XurTa  fiiv 
—  ti  dk  /ii),  the  former  of  which  denotes  what  is  tnought  the  best;  the 
ktter,  what  may  otherwise  be  a^tdesced  in.  And  this  use  of  dpK.  is  con- 
firmed bv  a  kindred  passage  of  Xen.  Cyr.  8,  3,  45.  dpiu<ni  fioi  '6,  n  Kai  av 

C,  TovTutv  fttrkxiiv. 

~he  sense  of  vt^iSfifvoi  rd  v/urtpa  alrStv  is  not,  as  Hobbes  and  Smith 


The 
render,  •*  enjoying  what  is  properly  your  own,"  but  **  minding  your  own 
afi^rs  only  y'  as  1,  120.  vc/x.  rd.  Uut. 

I  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  the  vpoKokeiff^f,  a  little  before,  signifies, 
not  **  advised  you"  (as  Hobb^  and  Smith  render)^  hat  proposed  to  you,  and 
offered  as  a  condition.  So  infra,  TrpovKcikovfitvoi  'ttoKKcL  Pausan.  2, 13,  1, 
role  f^v,  II  wpotKoXtiro  P.  k^<iivtro  dpterd.  Hence  in  Dionys.  Hid.  Ant. 
742,  7.  U  Sk  irpoffKokovfii^a  vjioq  —  ravra  taru  read  irpoKoKovfif^a,  In  this 
phrase  there  is,  as  Matthise  m  his  Gr.  Gr.  §  413.  observes,  an  ellipsis  of  Ig* 
And  I  would  add  that  the  complete  phrase  occurs  in  5, 43.  Aajr€^ai/t<5vio»  ^i 
vfiaQ  -rrpoKaKovvrai  if  tnrovddg. 
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compliance  migbt  endanger  the  (safety  of  the  wholp  rin,      a 

cot p^'sST  r  or  r^  °:e"*Lrr  ^  "z^ 

again  attonpt  to  seize  theU^dty^  Sut^lT*'''  "«*•* 
assure  them  on  that  head.  Ld  «  D^  ^"^^f'*"""^  *«  «" 
cHy  and  its  houses  '^^Aui^orX.T'^J^'^'"''^  *" 
I^int  out  the  boundaries  of  yo"'S^^^IrtT"T '' 
of  your  trees,  and  whatever  L  xna^a^^ Sl^tS^! 
and  go  ye,  and  retire  whe.^  you  plLe.  so  long  ZTlj: 
contmnes ;  and  when  it  shaU  have  ceased,  we  win  r^fnTA 

to  j,u  Butuntilthatperiod,we:^iX'rrCt 
od^vMmg  t^e  ground,  and  paying  you  Lh  a  rent  for  7^ 
may  suffice  for  your  support" 

^o-J!"^^!"*.  'J"'^  "^"^  ^^  «^r»  the  ambassadore 
again  went mto  the  city;  and  after  consolti^  with  the^^ 

broughtbackthisanswerr-that  thev  wi^ fi«.  .„  *^^ ^ 
nicate  with  Ao  A*k     •  ,      ™       °  °'^*  *"  commu- 

^^?j!J  the  Athenums  upon  these  proposals;  and  if  they 
oouU  mduce  them  to  give  their  consent,  d^ey  ^ould  accede 
to  Aem.     Until  that  time,  they  demanded  a^trucran^aJ 

was  granted  them  for  as  many  days  as  would  be  likely  to 
elapse  before  they  should  return-;  and  meanwhUe  ^eytrborl 

da^^SStrrdlfinittw^lfl!^  *'•'  which  Archi. 

^poMewona,  «mce  the  Atbemaiw  would  i«gard  them  ^betraying  their 

niaa  rfmreholders,  to  whom  the  Lesbians  were  to  pay  two  minie  each  per 

>  Bdum.]    At  KD/uo&^yai  some  substantive  in  the  accusatiTe  mutt  be 

H  H    3 
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to  r»y/ige  their  territory.  The  Plateean  ambassadors  having 
proceeded  to  the  Athenians  and  communicated  with  them, 
went  back  to  their  fellow-citizens  with  this  message:  —  The 
Athenians  say,  that  ^^  neither  at  any  former  period  since  we 
have  been  their  allies  have  they  suffered  us  to  be  injured^  nor 
will  they  now  permit  it,  but  will  succour  us  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power."  They  also  entreat  you  %  by  the  oaths  which 
your  fathers  sware,  not  to  make  any  change  in  the  alliance. 

LXXIV.  The  ambassadors  having  made  this  report,  the 
Plataaans  came  to  the  resolution  not  to  betray  the  Athenians, 
but  endure,  if  it  must  be  so,  to  see  their  land  ravaged,  and 
to  suffer  whatever  else  might  befall ;  to  go  forth  no  more,  but 
to  make  answer  from  the  walls  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  do  what  the  Lacedemonians  required.  As  soon  as  they 
had  returned  this  answer,  king  Archidamus  then  set  himself 
first  to  make  solemn  attestation  ^  to  the  tutelary  gods  and 
heroes  of  the  country,  in  these  words :  —  "Ye  gods  ^  and 


understood ;  not,  however,  responsum,  as  Portus,  Smith,  and  others,  but 
rather  a^ro^c>  i*  e.  the  ambassadors ;  and  Ko/wr^rivM  is  for  dvoKOfi.,  as  in  6, 
29  and  37.     And  so  the  Schol. 

>  Entreat  you.]  Not  adjure y  as  Smith  renders;  which  would  be'  too 
pleonastic.  'Eirunctftrretv  signifies  to  urgeiUfy  enjohny  eamettfy  entreat,  which 
senses  seem  here  combined.  The  latter  is  found  in  3,  59.,  and  in  ^schin. ; 
xXalovracs  iKirsvovrag  vfiag,  iiriaKyTTTovrac.  and  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  636. 
On  this  word  see  also  Dr.  Blomfield  on  iEschyl.  Pers.  107. 

This  passage  is  imitated  in  Basil  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  linoKrivTia  vfiiv  irpbQ 
T&v  frarkpiav.  There  is  a  very  similar  one  in  Herod,  v/tlv  r&dt  IvufKii'ima 
^kovc  To^c  f^trtXrftovc  i'n'ucaXtufv. 

1  AttestatumJ]  Or  protestation,  as  Hobbes  renders.  'EirtfMoprvpla  denotes 
a  solemn  appeal  to  any  person  to  bear  witness  to  what  shall  be  said. 

*  Ye  goat,  4^.]  On  the  tutelary  gods  of  the  antients,  see  a  copious  ac- 
count in  Spanheim  on  Callim.  t.  2.  p.  669.  referred  to  by  Duker.  Wasse 
aptly  compares  Eurip.  Phoen.  501.  Maprvpag  Sk  ruiv^c  Saifiovac  <caXu>,  *Qq 
wdvra  irpaookiv  |^  ^icy,  &c.  *EirtfiapTvpia,  I  would  observe,  is  rare;  nor 
have  I  met  with  it  elsewhere  except  in  Dio  Cass.  919, 50.  rg  Qtuhf  Inifuip^ 
Tvpiif.  The  verb  is  used  in  Liban.  Or.  30S.  Qtoi}Q  fiaprvpofikvri  koI  iipuac. 
Dion}^.  Hal.  Ant.  649.  iwifi,  Btoitg  re  icai  ialfiovac,  ana  676.  iirtfi,  Qio^Koi 
vpoyivtav  Salfiovac.  I  would  also  compare  Dinarch.  p.  98, 18.  papr,  ro^c 
lipiaac  Toitc  iyx*»»pu)vg.  Dio  Cass.  487,  5.  paprvpag  ^oiig  icai  iipwag  to*c 
lyxtaplovg  irolfiwfiat,  Eurip.  Hec.  79.  w  x^^vioi  OtoL  iEschyl.  Theb.  69.  w 
troXurffovx^'-  Q^o**  where  see  Valckn.  and  Blomfield,  also  Valckn.  on 
Herod.  7, 55,    Who  those  tutelary  heroes  were  appears  from  Wasse  on 

in.  24. 

This  was  thought  en  important  religious  duty.  Thus  Xen.  Cyr.  5, 3,  22. 
Olovc  ^<Tlaxe  Kai  fipiaof  'Afr&vpiag  okfiropac  ii/fiiviZero,  And  Onosander 
seems  U^  bear  testimony  to  the  custom,  by  introducing  a  form  of  protest* 
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heroes,  who  preside  over  ®  Platssa,  we  take  you  to  witness  that 
we  have  not  invaded  this  country  (wherein  our  fathers,  after 
invoking  your  aid,  overcame  the  Medes,  and  which  you  made 
propitious  for  the  Greeks  to  fight  in  ^)  for  lust  of  dominion, 
but  only  after  these  had  deserted  their  sworn  compact ;  nor, 
whatever  we  may  now  do,  shall  we  be  guilty  of  injustice. 
For  though  we  have  made  them  many  and  equitable  proposals, 
all  have  been  rejected.  Grant  us,  therefore,  this  supplicatioii  *, 
that  those  who  began  the  injustice  may  be  punished,  and  that 
those  who  are  lawfiilly  bringing  vengeance  for  injury  may 
obtain  their  purpose."^ 


ation  in  his  Stratep.  p.  27.  This  solemn  atlesiatio,  too,  was  used  by  the 
Romans  on  declanng  war.  Thus  Liv.  I.  I,  32.  "  Audi  Jupiter,  et  tu 
Juno^  Quirine,  Diique  omnes  coelestes^  yosque  terrestres,  yosque  infemiy 
audite."  &c. 

3  Preside  over.]  'Ex*''*  answers  to  \t\6yxa(n  in  a  kindred  passage  of 
Herod.  7.  53. y  and  to  tikrixaffiv  in  one  of  Dinarch.  p.  98.  These  words 
properly  denote  only  occupancy,  but  therein  are  implied  the  correspondent 
notions  of  honour  on  the  one  nand,  and  of  protection  on  the  other. 

4  Made  propitious  for,  4-c.]  The  epithet  tvfuvij,  properly  belonging  to 
the  gods  protecting  (as  in  the  passage  of  Xenophon  above  cited),  is  given 
here  to  tne  country  protected ^  Kai  ahrfiv  is  put  for  its  equivalent  ^,  as 
often  in  the  Attic  writers.  'Evaywvftraer^ai  aoes  not  depend  upon  waok' 
trxfTH,  Nor  must  roig  ivaywvurafjikvoic  be  supplied  at  tiffuvfj,  as  Goeller 
directs;  but  ivay,  is  dependent  upon  &<tti,  and  abrovQ  is  to  be  under- 
stood. 

This  passage  is  imitated  by  Plut.  Alex,  c,  54.  (cited  by  Goeller),  Hiv 
X^pav  oi  irarkptc  avrwv  ivayutvltracT^cu  toIq  "EXXiiffiv  vvkp  Trie  iXevBtpiac  Top- 
kffXov,  I  add  Plutarch  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  r<5iroc  li^vlerrarof  IvaywyiUv^ai, 
So  in  iuftdxKf^ai.  Bauer,  indeed,  denies  that  tv  in  such  cases  has  any 
force ;  but  such  a  doctrine  has  been  exploded  more  than  a  century  ago. 

«  Grant  us,  therefore,  this  supplication,]  Literally,  "  consent  or  assent 
(to  us)  in  this,  that,"  Sec,  a  signification  of  ^wyyvw/iwv  elvai  rivi  very 
rare.  The  commentators  adduce  no  examples ;  nor  can  I  furnish  more 
than  the  following  :  —  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  47, 56,  (the  whole  of  which 
passage  is  plainly  imitated  from  the  present),  Oeoifc  Kai  Salfu>vac  o*i  Karixovei 
ri)v  ft  Tr)v  yiiv  napairovfiiyoi  <ruyyvhifiovaQ  ijpXv  ytvitr^ai  kai  utv  t/vayca- 
afiivot  Spwfitv,  iritpaffSfit^a  iroXkfiov  dpxovrac  iffia^  ifivvaff^ai.  The  verb  is 
SO  used  in  Herod.  5,  94. 1'rroXiftiov — ol  fiiv  dirairhvTig  t^v  x^^^t  'A^rivaiot 
Bk  ovTi  ffvyytvuKrKdfiivoi,  And  so  Genes.  34, 22.  **  Only  herein  wUl  the  man 
consent  unto  us  for  to  dwell  with  us,"  &c, 

*  That  those  who  began,  ^c]  Such  it  the  tense,  which  is  somewhat 
darkly  expressed,  and  the  construction  tortUoiis.  T^c  Aiueiag  depends  opon 
rote  vit&pxo^o^  TTpoTtpoi^;  as  1,76.  vv&pKavri^  irpHtTOi  rov  roiovTov,  and 
without  the  wpwr,,  supra  67.  At  ^ttc^/miv  subaud  rifiotpiav,  from  rifuapiac, 
and  also  run.  There  is  much  spirit,  and  more  than  usual  fidelity,  in  Gail's 
version :  **  Daignez,  tous  unanimement,  faire  retomber  la  punition  de  Tin- 
justice  sur  ses  auteurs,  et  accorder  le  succ^  de  la  vengeance  i  ceux  qui  la 
poursuivent  legalement.'* 
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LXXY.  HavJLDgniade  these  solemn  protestations  to  the 
gods  S  he  put  his  anny  in  motion  fi>r  hoedlities.^  And  first, 
he.  palisaded ^  the  place  round  with  the. wood  cf  the  trees 
which  they  proceed^  to  fell,  that  th^re  might  be  no  further 
egress.  They  then  raised  a  mound  against  die  place  ^;  ex- 
pectii^  that  it  would  be  quickly  taken  by  the  constant  labour 
of  so  great  h  force.  Cutting  down  ^  therefore  %  timber  ^  from 


>  Having  made  these,  4<?0  The  passafe  has  been  imitated  by  Pfailostr. 
V.Ap.  4,  6.  roiovra  Ixtdit^nrae^.  Joseph.  348, 19,  ravr  iiri^ckbrocy  K.r.X. 
Procop.  62.  18.    iroWA  iirt^itdeac*  Appian  S,  578,  65.  irdKKci  iwt^tidffac. 

>  Put  his  armv,  4rc.]  On  this  siege  (the  first,  Midbrd  observes,  of  which 
any  connected  detail  remains  in  the  annals  of  mankind)  Qoeller  refers  to 
Manso  Spart.  P.  S.  p.  49. 405.  Folard.  ad  Polyb.  P.  2.  p.  174.  Gail  Mem. 
p.  185.  Bredoy.  on  this  passage.  The  reader  may  every  where  consult 
with  advantage  Lipsius  PoHorectes. 

9  PaRsadea.]  The  word  xtpurravpSu  is  rare,  and  no  example  b  adduced 
by  Steph.  Thes.  It  occurs,  however,  in  Xen.  Anab.  7,  4.  10, 11.  and  S9. 
Hist.  5,  2, 2.  and  TrtpixofKucSia  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  172. 

^  Raised  a  mound  against  the  place,]  So  Herod.  1,  162.  x^f^^o^  X^ 
irpi>C  rd  rtixia.  and  2, 137.  4,  76.  Appian  1,  476, 49.  X^fta  ^JC<w.  and  1,  752. 
Joseph.  972, 15.  Though  it  may  be  very  true  that  this  is  the  first  detailed 
account  of  a  si^e,  yet  the  methods  of  assault  here  recorded  are  very  inar- 
tificial, and  such  as  not  only  would  readily  suggest  themselves,  but  had 
been  employed  many  hundreds  of  years  before.  Thus  in  2  Sam.  20,  15. 
**  and  they  cast  up  a  bank  against  the  city  (IK^x^av  irp69x<»>fia\  and  it  (\,e, 
not  the  army,  as  Bp.  Patrick  understands,  but  the  mouna)  stood  in  the 
trench.*^  iSo  Joseph,  p.  972,  15.  rdiftpov  txov,  and  2  Kings.  19,52.  "he 
shall  not  cast  a  bank  against."  Sept.  oit  fi^  i^x^y  vpbg  airr^v  vp6<rx*»>fta. 
Now  the  former  of  those  events  took  place  about  B.  C.  1022.  i.  e.  nearly 
six  hundred  years  before  this  period.  So  also  Jerem.  6, 6.  **  Hew  ye 
down  trees,  and  cast  a  mount  against  Jerusalem."  Also  22, 24.  26,  a. 
Dan.  II,  15. 

»  Cuttinj^  dovm.]  Smith  renders,  •*  had  cut  down.**  But  no  timber  had 
et  been  ielled,  since  Archidamus  had  not  yet  proceeded  to  extremities, 
't  is  meant,  that  they  employed  the  timber,  as  they  felled  it,  on  this  erec- 
tion. And  such  is  the  view  in  which  the  passage  was  taken  by  Hobbe^, 
though  he  resorts  to  an  unnecessary  license  of  interpretation.  Mitford 
says  that  the  neighbouring  forest  supplied  the  materials  for  the  p^isade. 
But  he  confounds  the  palisade  and  the  mound;  for  the  words  of  our  author 
plainly  denote  that  the  former  was  constructed  chiefly  of  such  wood,  com- 
paratively of  a  light  sort,  as  was  near  the  place ;  while  the  beams  necessary 
tor  the  mound  would  require  the  heavy  timber  of  Cithaeron.  Indeed,  pre- 
vious to  any  operations  of  a  siege,  it  was  always  the  custom  (as  it  still  is) 
to  clear  the  ground  around  the  place  to  be  besieged.  So  Joseph.  1219, 52. 
Kara^Kti^ivTOQ  ^k  vavrb^  tpKOvg  Kal  vtpuppAyfutto^,  J5<ro  Jc^Trwv  wpoavterif-^ 
eavTO  Koi  ikvdputv  ol  oUfiropie,  (JXijc  re  rifdpov  rrjg  fitra^ii  irdetic  ItcKovtieric, 
dvtwkTie^  fAly  rd  KoXKa  kuI  xapaSputdtj  roC  r6'rtov. 

•  7%erefore,]  Or  hereupon,  xhe  use  of  fup  odv  is  here  conHnuaiive,  hi 
the  sense  porro,  igUur.    See  Hoo^.  Part.  558. 

7  Ittmier.]  m\a  literally  signifies  such  large  pktnks  or  beams  as  are 
formed  by  squaring  the  trunks  of  trees  by  the  use  of  the  axe ;  fix>m  f  W, 
cognate  with  (iw. 
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Cithaerofi,  they  built  them  up  on  every  side  of  the  mound^ 
laying  them  crossways^  so  as  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  wall,  to 
prevent  the  mound  from  falling  a^ay.^  To  tliis  diey  brought 
materials  of  every  sort,  wood  ^  stones,  and  earth,  and  what- 
ever else  when  laid  on  would  accomplish  the  object.^^  For 
seventy  days  and  nights  unintermittingly  they  heaped  up  the 
mound,  divided  into  reliefs  ^\  so  that  some  should  be  carrying, 
while  others  took  food  and  sleep.  Meanwhile  the  Lacedas- 
monian  Xenagi,  or  commanders  of  die  quotas  ^'^  of  each  allied 


*  FalUng  away.]  Or  being  dissipated  and  extended  too  iar,  as  its  base 
wonld,  if  not  confined,  and  thns  be  the  longer  in  attaining  any  considerable 
height.  So  Joseph.  1317,  41.  l&ifutc  Bi  ff^  vifw/xevov  tov  ifrfov,  4  y^ 
Staxiorro, 

^Pfifld^  signifies  crosswayt.  Thus  ^  not  ^«  For  ^p^filhv  comet 
ttom  i^fibCf  a  plaited  mat,  or  piece  of  wattled  or  wicker  work;  which  is 
what  the  Scholiast  means  by  rlna^Sbvy  &c.  This  passage  is  thus  imitated 
bv  Dio  Cass.  227,29*  KvXn  tKO^I/av^  trrotxfl^^  liruTwkvtifrav.  So  iEneas 
Tact.  p.  574.,  speaking  of  a  shnilar  military  work,  represents  it  as  composed 
il  hpdititv  Kai  vXayl(av  awri^cfUvafv,  where  see  the  learned  note  of  Casau-^ 
bon,  who  cites  Vitru?.  1. 10, 20.  and  7, 3,  What  is  there  mentioned,  how- 
ever, was  somewhat  different,  being  composed  of  wickcfr-work,  formed  of 
osiers.  Sometimes,  even  walls  of  circumvaliation  were  thus  formed.  So 
Joseph.  1317,35-45.  oiicodofififfAfuvoi  rttxoc  h'tpov^  roif^t  rpSTrtp  carc^ 
eKtlnurav.  SoKoifc  fUy£kaQ  Itri  fitiKoc  frpoirixiic  dXkriXati  tcarit  ri^v  rofii^v 
ffwk^tffav,  Bvo  ^  fjeav  erlxo^  iropaXXijXo*  ro<rovTov  Suirrwreg,  *6<tov  ilvai  irXJ&TOc 
TtixotfCf  Kai  ftkoov  ifi^Xv  rbv  x<wv  IvtfSpow.  8irwc  ^  /*^  ^ovfikvov  rov 
X&p^TOQ  ti  yff  ^laxioiTo,  w6Xiv  irkpaiQ  doKcS^  Iwueapeiaic  rite  Kard  fiiJKOQ 
KtifiivcuQ  iiiSiov.  fiv  ovv  iKtivoig  pkv  oUcoiofiia  rb  tpyov  wapairXrjtnov, 

9  WoodJj  The  CXiyv  denotes  not  so  mucn  tvood,  as  twigs  and  brushwood 
bound  up  mto  faggots ;  as  at  c.  77. 

»•  Accomplish  the  object,]  *Avi)Tuv  (the  sense  of  which  has  not  been  seen 
by  the  translators)  is  well  explained  by  the  Scholiast  TtkMovpyiiv. 

Doubtless  the  materials  were  brought  up  by  means  of  inclined  planes. 

1 1  Divided  into  relief*,]  AuiptifUyei  kot'  &vavav\ac  is  a  blending  of  two 
phrases,  and  signifies  **  divided  into  parties  for  relieif."  'Avav,  is  put  in 
the  plural,  because  the  word  which  it  comprehends  would  have  been  in  the 
plural.  There  is  something  very  similar  in  Livy,  5, 19.  **  In  partes  sex  mu- 
nitionum  numerum  divisit:  sense  horse  in  orbem  operi  attribiitae  sunt: 
nocte  ac  die  nnnquam  ante  omissum." 

1*  Commanders  of  the  quotas,]  I  hav^  here  deviated  from  all  the  trans- 
lators and  commentators,  who  take  the  Xenagi  to  mean  commanders  of 
the  mercenaries.  For  this  there'is,  indeed,  the  authority  of  the  Scholiast, 
and  nearly  all  the  antient  lexicographers,  but  not  a  single  proof  from 
any  classical  writer  has  been  produced;  and  though  I  can  tumish  one 
from  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  55, 6.  did  rovro  Uvayoi^  did  nwrouie^6^pot^  Ac,  yet 
so  little  of  a  critic  wsm  M.  T.  that  it  is  not  decisive  That  such  is  not  the 
sense,  is  probable  fhnn  the  circumstance  that  the  Lacedssmonians  did  not 
at  this  period  employ  mercenaries.  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  Xenagi  are 
here  meant  commanders  of  the  quotas  furnished  by  the  allies  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  confederation,  who  are  called  Khfot  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Spartans.    And  this  sense  is  completely  confirmed  by  the  following  passages 
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state,  were  set  over  them,  to  urge  them  to  the  work.  But 
the  Platceans,  when  they  saw  the  mount  rismg,  formed  a 
wooden  frame-work  of  a  wall  ^^,  and  placed  it  on  that  part  of 
the  city  wall  where  the  mount  was  raised ;  then  they  built  up 
into  it  bricks  from  the  adjacent  houses  ^%  demolished  for  the 
purpose.  The  timbers  served  to  bind  them  together,  lest  the 
building,  being  high,  should  be  weak.^^  It  was  also  covered  ^^ 
in  front  with  skins  and  raw  hides,  both  to  defend  the  timbers 
against  the  shots  of  the  fiery  darts  ^^,  and  for  the  securi^  ^^ 
of  the  workmen.     Thus  was  the  wall  raised  to  a  considerable 


«f  a  coDtemporary  hbtorian.  Xen.  Hist.  5,  2, 7.  AweeiaifidtHoi  lirfftiror 
^{frolQ  Kurd  iccSi/i^y  iK&ffTf^  ^cvetyov.  5,  1,  53.  diix^'X'i  Kal  tafo^a^Q  i^  rAc 
irSXtic.  and  4, 2.  1 9.,  the  second  of  which  passages  will  show  that  the  name 
was  applied  even  to  connnanders  of  the  Peri<£ci  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
See  the  dissertation  prefixed  to  this  work  on  the  difierent  orders  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  nation.  I  mean  not,  however,  to  deny  that  Ktfaybc  after- 
wards came  to  denote  a  commander  of  mercenaries ;  for  this  the  antient 
lexicographers  show ;  and  that  is  all,  none  excepting  Suidas  (who  copies 
our  Scholiast)  adverting  to  t/tit  passage.  To  Max.  Tyr.  above  may  be 
added  Posidippus  ap.  Atnen.  37€.  and  Polyaen.  5, 17. 

>3  Wooden  frttme'U)0*'k  of  «  waiL'] .  Formed  like  the  one  M)Ove  described 
in  Joseph.  1317.  bv  which  the  whole  of  this  passage  from  (vXivov  to  oiiKoh6» 
fitlfta  is  exceedingly  illustrated.  'EfrtpKoSofiovp  (which  is  ill  understood  bV" 
the  conmientators)  signifies,  **  built  up  in  the  interstices  of  the  wood- 
work." 

1^  J^m  the  atlfaoent  houses,]  This  passage  is  imitated  by  ^neas  Po- 
liiorc  33.  fin.  Ik  rov  iyyvrara  oUi&v,  Kct^aipovvrcu  And  such  probably  is  the 
true  punctuation. 

I*  The  timbers  served,  4r<^,}  This  passage  is  imitated  by  Procop.  85, 12. 
and  Arrian.  E.  A.  2,  18,  7. 

><<  Covered,]  UpoK^Xv/ifia  is  rare  in  this  sense.  It  occurs,  however^  in 
the  wb^le  passage,  as  imitated  by  Arrian  E.  A.  2, 18.  cited  by  Duker.  I  add 
ProCOJh  63,  52.  iirtvSovv  irpoKakififiara  U  rpaytUav  rpixHiv  —  dprtieat^tg  Ir 
(ifXi^  fjMKp&v  ivrav^a  ydp  ovrt  irup^vpot  d'ieroi  oJfre  rd  <£XXa  /SiX^  IKucvtitr^at 
iTxov*  Polysen.  5, 17.  roZt  viroppvrrofuvoiQ  di  ical  •rpoKaKvfjifAara  virtpirttvsi^ 
<tf£  Pov\6fitvoc  Xav^dvtw,    See  also  3, 1 1, 13. 

On  the  Skpptii  Kai  it^spac  (skins  and  raw  hides)  made  use  of  for  this 
purpose,  I  would  adduce  the  following  passages :  —  Agath.  pt  73, 11.  Skf>pem 
a  vJTip^hf  Kcu  ^up^kpaQ  kTntdXXovrtg  Tnkvro^iv,  Procop.  68, 24.  dkf^ptt^  U  leai 
pvpeoQ  Kk  T.\.  and  198,2.  Hence  in  Polysen.  5, 11,3.  ^k^puq  KoriKdl^i.  \ 
conjecture  Tropc&iAe.  So  also  Pollux,  1, 93.  mentions  among  the  tackle 
of  a  ship  BiltpiiQ. 

*7  Fiery  darts,]  Of  these  much  use  was  made  in  antient  warfare;  for 
a  full  account  of  which  I  beg  to  refer  to  my  note  on  Ephes.  6, 16. 

18  Security.]  For  iv  dfr^MKei^  one  MS.  at  least  has  kv  de^ut  which 
appears  to  me  the  true  reading.  The  phrase  occurs  in  the  best  writer^  as 
Aenophon,  Polybius,  &c,  who  yet  never,  as  &r  as  I  know,  use  Iv  dv^akei^ 
ttvai.  The  reading  in  question  was  certainly  in  Dio  Cassius's  MS.,  since 
it  occurs  at  p.  227.  in  a  passage  closely  imitated  from  the  present.  The 
raw  hides,  it  may  be  observed,  were  well  adapted  to  quench  and  resist  the 
fiery  darts. 
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height,  and  the  mound  opposite  to  it  ascended  ^^  with  cod- 
responding  celerity.  The  Platseans,  too,  devised  another  con- 
trivance; they  perforated  the  wall  at  the  place  where  the 
mound  bore  upon  it,  and  drew  to  them  the  earth  from  lU^ 

LXXVI.  On  discovering  this,  the  Peloponnesians  thrust 
clay  into  straw  hampers  S  and  cast  them  into  the  perforation ; 
which,  not  falling  through,  could  not  be  drawn  in  as  was  the 
earth.  Thus  cut  off  from  success,  they  desisted,  indeed,  from 
the  attempt  ^  but  proceeded  to  dig  a  subterraneous  trench  from 

19  Ascended,]  *AvraPTiit,  A  word  which  I  haVe  not  found  out  of  Thu- 
cvdides.  EHo.  Cass.  333,  44.,  in  a  passage  imitated  from  this,  has  avTaviararo. 
oee  my  note  on  Ephes.  2,  21. 

«>  Perforated  the  wall,  4^.]  This  very  expedient  is  mentioned  by  Procop. 
p.  84,  22.  also  10,  19.  72,  17.  In  Iffttfspovv  the  Ic  signifies  towards  them; 
/<f«,  within  the  city.    So  a  little  further  on  w^tiXKov  irapA  otj^dg  rbv  xow. 

>  Thrust  day  into  straw  hampers,]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  this 
passage,  which  has  occasioned  no  little  perplexity  to  the  commentators. 
Ail  the  older  ones  explain  the  rapaoXQ  KoK&fiov  irriXhv  ivcfXXovrec  (after  the 
Schol.)  '*  hurdles  of  reed,  daubed  over  with  clay."  But  it  is  difficult  to 
ima^ne  how  such  could  effect  the  purpose  in  view;  nor  can  ivtiXXetv 
signify  to  daub.  The  recent  commentators,  and  Mitford,  take  the  words  in 
the  sense  which  I  have  adopted,  and  which  I  very  many  years  ago  assigned. 
That  rap<fbi  nwy  denote  basket,  is  certain  from  Zonarse  Lex.  Col.  640. 
These  rapirol,  however,  seem  rather  to  have  been  hampers  than  baskets. 
That  the  word  will  denote  either,  is  plain  from  its  use  in  Homer,  Theocrit., 
&c,  where  it  is  employed  to  denote  a  cheese^at,  in  which  cheeses  were 
placed  to  be  dried ;  and  that  could  not  be  a  mat,  but  a  basket.  On  the 
sense  of  tlkyetv,  ivtiXXiiv,  and  the  cognate  words,  see  the  very  lenmed  re- 
marks of  Riihnken  and  Hemsterh.  on  Timsei  Lex.  p.  69-^72. 

By  the  KaXdftov  must  be  understood,  not  reed  (which  would  not  be 
pliant  enough),  but  straw,  a  ngnification  of  the  word  which  occurs  in  the 
best  authors.  Goeller  refers  to  Herod.  1,  119.  furd  ik,Ti\fiari  xpi*!*fi(voi 
doifkdkrtfi  ^tpfij  Koi  itd  rpitiKOvra  Sofuav  wKiv^ov  rapeoic  tetK&fiunf  dta*rr9u- 
tdi^ovTtQ,  ittiftap,  &c,  which  passage  I  had  mjrself,  very  many  years  ago, 
resorted  to.  But  if  it  has  any  correspondence  to  the  present,  the  sense 
must  be  very  different.  On  that  passage  (which  has  been  most  erroneously 
translated  by  Larcher  and  Beloe)  I  have  treated  at  large  in  a  series  of  notes 
on  that  historian,  which  I  propose,  ere  long,  to  lay  bek)re  the  public.  For 
this  to  have  any  similarity  to  that  passage,  it  is  necessary  that  iviiXKovrtQ 
be  taken  like  the  ^merroc^^ovrfc  there.  But  I  can  hardly  think  that  the 
word  admits  of  such  a  sense.  Besides,  rapaotg  xaXdfiov  must  then  denote 
tops  of  reeds,  which  is  not  the  sense  in  the  paj»age  of  Herodotus,  nor 
would  here  be  suitable;  for  tops  of  reeds  would,  if  they  could  have  been 
found  in  any  tolerable  quantity,  have  been  too  weak  for  the  purpose.  And 
yet  that  the  present  passa^  was  so  taken  by  some  antient  commentators, 
appears  from  Phot.  Lex.  m  rapcoi,  which  he  explains  "  the  tops  of  the 
reed,*'  and  ULys  that  so  it  is  used  in  Thucydides.  And  such  is  tne  expla- 
nation given  by  the  Etym.  Mag.  747,  5.  and  Suid. 

«  Desisted,  indeed,  from,  4rc]  For  rovro  Steph.  would  read  rovrov,  which 
may  be  confirmed  from  Procop.  84,  28.  o\  dk  'Pw/ialoc  rovrov  fUv  <iTl(rxovro. 
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the  city  *  to  whereabouts  thi^  conjectured  the  bottom  of  the 
mound  was,  and  dgain  drew  away  the  earth  to  them ;  and  for 
a  long  time  eluded  the  observation  of  the  besiegers,  whoj 
though  still  heaping  on  matter,  were  the  fkrther  from  acooaH> 
plishing  their  purpose ;  tlie  mound  being  drawn  away  below, 
and  the  upper  earth  continually  settling  down  on  the  vacant 
space.^  Fearing,  however,  lest  even  by  this  means  they 
should  never  be  able  to  hold  out  —  so  few  against  so  many^ 
—  they  contrived  this  additional  device.  Abandoning  the 
erection  of  the  lofty  edifice  over  against  the  mourn,  they 
proceeded  to  build  on  the  inside,  and  towards  the  city,  a 
wall  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon  %  commencing  at  either  end 


192, 19.  196,  91.  aad  Dio.  Cass.  6S5,  87.  to^tov  fiiv  iiet^x^,  where  the 
conjecture  of  Xyland.,  dxccrxc,  is,  without  reason,  approved  by  Heioiar ;  na.j» 
in  the  above  passages,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  iirtffxt  is  to  be  read. 
With  respect  to  the  accusative  tovto  of  the  present  passage,  it  is  not  only 
supported  by  all  the  MSS.,  but  by  a  kindred  passage  at  5,  46  and  65.,  and 
hence  may  be  emended  Dio  Cass.  1079,  49.  imax*  Bk  olv  ton, 

3  IHg  a  iubterranean  trench^  <^r.]  So  Apptan  1,  691.  'ApxcXiiov  ik  rb 
Xc5fM  vvopvTTovTOQ  Koi  Hfv  yfjv  viTo^ipovroc  re,  &c  Dio  Cass.  1080, 9.  rdif 
rb  xowv  vvopvtroitvTtQ  vvb  rb  tbixoC  if^uKxot^,  Heliod.  9,  278,  8.  aiX&va 
Tiva  orivov  re  icai  vxiSyetov  iiirb  r^c  iroXlioc  i«*i  rk  x^V^  ^^^  trokqUktv 
BuKvovfuvov  hpvTTHv  iLiroKtKKr)pifrro,  See  also  Joseph.  1 249.  init.  Nor  must 
I  omit  to  illustrate  the  sense  of  Kwr&e/i^fpdfttvoi^  as  it  has  been  neglected  bv 
the  commentators.  There  is  an  ellipsis,  which  I  have  supplied,  and  which 
the  Schol.  has  very  well  explained.  So  in  a  nmilar  passage  in  Appian 
Mith.  36.  (imitated  from  the  present)  rt^v  y^v  Ic  rd  reixnt  rtufiiupSfuvoi 
iiwpyrTov,  The  word  occurs  in  a  similar  sense  at  Xen.  Symp.  9,  8.  Tba- 
cydides  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  a  very  similar  expression  in  Herod.  2, 
1 50,  13.  U  Sri  Sty  twv  ir^eriptav  oUiwv  ipKapisvoi  oi  icXdircc,  ifirb  yfjv  (rra^fi  tii- 
utvoi,  ic  Td  fiafftXtfia  aitaa  &pv(r(Tov.  also  9,  97.  This  use  of  araJ^p*  has 
been  imitated  by  Procop.  997.  and  Pausan.  7,  91. 

4  The  upper  earth  coniimmlfy,  4'^,]  This  passage  is  imitated  by  Appian  1, 
691.    Aman  E.  A.  2.  27,  6.    Procop.  84,  98. 

)  Fearing,  however,  &c.]  For  thus  it  would  be  a  contest  of  strength 
between  the  two  pardes,  i.  e.  whether  the  Piataeans  could  draw  the  earth 
away  under,  as  &st  as  the  Lacedaemonians  could  heap  it  on  above.  Now 
though  the  labour  of  the  former  would  be  much  less  than  that  of  the 
latter,  yet  it  would  not  be  in  proportion  to  their  disparity  of  numbers, 
which  prevented  them  from  using  reliefs,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  could  do» 
This  shows  the  follv  of  the  Athenians  in  garrisoning  so  ill  a  post  of  such 
consequence.  Had  the  garrison  been  three  or  four  times  as  numerous  and 
well  provisioned,  it  is  probable  that  the  place  would  not  have  been  taken. 

0  A  wall  in  the  form  of  a  haff-moon,]  This  expedient  was,  on  other 
occasions,  adopted.  So  Appian  1,  694,  80;  rd  'rtvTiat6Ta  rw  rciyovc 
tfiKoSdfUt,  lirivotiSti  aifrolg  TroXXd  frept!^ilc  tvSo^tv,  Diod.  Sic  9,  999.  i^icM* 
firiaa  rpirov  r«Txoc  fifivouSkg,  viptXafj^dvoproc  ry  wtpi^pfuf.  irdvra  rifif  ictv- 
iwwovra  rbvov  row  r^ovc,  Arrian  E.  A.  1.  91,  8.  dXX  i^tivav  ydp  dvri 
rov  wiwrrnKSros  rtix9vCt  ivi^tv  x\4y^ivov  fitivotickc  dvrotKoBofnitrdfttPou 
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from  the  lower  part  of  the  wall ;  so  dnt  if  the  great  wall  should 
be  taken,  this  should  hold  out,  and  put  the  enemy  to  the 
necessity  of  erecting  another  mound  against  that,  and,  as  they 
proceeded  inward,  have  a  double  trouble,  and  be  yet  more 
exposed  to  missiles,  and  that  from  either  side.^  The  Pelopon- 
nesians,  however,  in  addition  to  the  raising  of  the  mound, 
brought  up  their  battering  engines®  against  the  city;  one  of 
which,  planted  on  the  mound,  was  played  against  the  high 
part  of  die  wall,  and  shook  it  violently  ^ ;  throwing  the  PUtcearis 
into  great  alarm.  Others  they  applied  in  di£ferent  parts  against 
the  wall ;  and  these  the  Platseans  drew  upwards  by  throwing 
ropes  ^^  about  them,  or  else,  suspending  huge  beams  by  strong 
iron  chains  fastened  to  either  end,  and  hung  from  two  poles 
like  yard-arms  ^^  inclining  forwards  and  stretching  over  the 


7  Expoted  to  missUei,  and  that,  4-tf .]  Such  is  the  sense  of  iv  dfnpi£6kiit  ilvat. 
The  words  are  illustrated  by  Appian  1,  694,  83.  Kafiv&v  Sk  u>e  iv  trrtv^, 
Kal  fiaXXofUvoc  dvta^tv  Ik  rf  ^trciwrot;  ical  rwv  KtpatStv,  wf  Iv  fitivoiihffi 
X(t*pioiQ,  Arrian  E.  A.  1,  21,  12.  cat  oil  Kard  fikrunrov  fjtdvov  ^Kpo€o\iZovro 
Iq  roi>g  'rrpofiaxofuvovQ  rutv  firixavdv,  6XKA  cat  ic  r&v  'rrvpytav,  oc  ^i)  iKaripta^ev 
rov  ipripififuvov  rtixovQ  airol  irrroXtkufifuvoi  U  vXaylov  rt  Kal  ftovovoij  Kard 
vwTov  irapeixov  dKp€€o\iZi9^at  Iq  roifc  Ttp  ivTtpKodofiijfjUvtit  Teixfi  irpoffdyovraQ, 

"  Battering  engines.]  The  first  decided  mention  of  these  is  in  Juvenal 
4,  2.  about  D,  C.  595.  Calmet  remarks  that  they  are  not  mentioned  by 
Homer,  though,  according  to  Pliny,  they  were  invented  by  Epeus  at  the 
siege  of  Troy,  Vitruvius  says  they  were  first  invented  by  the  Carthaginians, 
at  the  si^  of  Cadiz. 

9  ShooS  it  violently.]  i.  e.  from  the  bottom ;  for  such  is  the  true  sense  of 
Kariintfnvt  as  in  iElian  V.  H.  3,  16.    ■ 

>o  Drew  upwards  by  throwing  ropes.]    So  Livy  36,  23,  **  laqueis  exceptis 
declinebant.        Pausan.  1,  21,  8.  mipaiq  vspi^dkovrtc  (read  irtpitdXKovric)  ' 
rutv  xoXffdiav  bnStroiQ,    Ropes  were  also  thrown  out,  to  divert  the  effect  of 
other  military  engines;  as  Appian  1,  269.  pp6xoic  ii  rd  Spiirava  ntpdavutv, 
and  523.  22.  rd  cpkvava  PpSxoit  vapfiyov. 

The  dvaKKq.v  is  rightly  explained  by  Goeller  reflectere  ;  but  the  examples 
he  adduces  are  not  apposite,  except  Thucyd.  7,  2S.  U  dl  rStv  dKdrmv  &vivov 
dvadovfitvoi  Toifc  eravpo{>c  xai  dvikKuw.  I  add  Appian  1,  751.  to{>c  KpiovQ 
\i^oiQ  diTfKavXiZov.  Dio.  Cass.  1080,  11.  ro^c  Kpiov^  roi^c  M^v  ppoxot^ 
dvtiXxov  —  Toi>s  Bk  apicdyaiQ  dvitTirdfV*    Procop.  335,  2.  rbv  Kpiov-^l^kXxHV* 

1  >  Suspending  huge  beams,  ^c]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  meaning  of  thb 
sentence,  which  has  been  more  or  less  misapprehended  by  all  the  interpreters. 
The  difficulty  chiefly  rests  on  the  terms  following.  Tofirj  is  here  used  in  a 
rare  sense ;  and  as  m  Hom.  II.  a.  255.  l-iruSi^  vpwra  rofttfv  Iv  5pe<r<n  XcXotTre 
it  signifies  the  place  whence  it  was  cut  (compare  Isaiah  51,  1.),  so  here 
it  denotes  the  place  whence  the  beam  was  cut  from  the  tree  either 
way.  The  only  example  of  a  similar  use  known  to  me,  is  in  Joseph,  p.  1317, 
41.  idicove  fikyaXaQ  itri  fi^Koc  irponix^lQ  dXA^Xoif  Kurd  ri)v  rofiiiv  ffvvl^tffav. 

By  jccfMuwv  are  denoted  certain  poles  protruding  like  horns,  or  sail-yards, 
or  yard  arms  of  ships,  to  which  the  beams  were  suspended  by  very  long 
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wall)  they  drew  them  up  obliquely  ^^;  and  as  often  as  the 
engine  was  going  to  fall  upon  any  part,  they  let  go  the  beam 
at  slack-chain  from  their  hands;  which  falling  violently  up<Hi 
the  beak  of  the  engine,  broke  it  offJ^ 

LXXVII.  Upon  this  the  Peloponnesians,  finding  that  the 
machines  were  of  no  service,  and  that  a  counter-work  was 
erected  over  against  the  mound,  concluded  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  to  take  the  city  by  any  of  the  present  means  of 
terror  S  and  therefore  began  to  make  preparations  for  com- 
pletely investing  the  city.  First,  however,  it  seemed  advisable 
to  try  if  it  were  possible,  by  the  aid  of  a  brisk  wind,  to  set  the 
city  on  fire  (especially  as  it  was  not  large)  •  For  their  thoughts 
were  turned  every  way  to  devise  means  *  whereby  the  place 


chains,  which  admitted  of  beipg  raised  and  tightened,  or  lowered  and 
slackened.  Of  these  we  elsewhere  read.  So  Plutarch  Marcell.  1 5.  &ird 
T&v  Ttix&v  d^vw  vvipcuutpovfuvai  xepaiai,  Athen.  208.  C.  icepmm^  i^'  wv  kU" 
raoKtvaaro  farviauara  dt  Stv  Tf^Uro  X/^ot^  k,  r.  X.  On  these  see  the  remarks 
of  Casaubon  on  ^neas  Pol.  p.  577. 

>«  They  drew  them  vp  obliquety,]  Here  I  read  lyKOfxriajc  from  almost  all 
the  MSS.  and  the  recent  editors.  And  this  I  am  enabled  to  confirm  from 
the  following  imitations :  — Appian,  1,321.  ro^c  Kpiov^  rtjg  6pfiijQ  l^iXvoy^ 
ixi^oAXovrcc  liriKapaloQ  S6kovq.  Procop.  p.  10, 14.  ri)v  ifi€o\ijv  dd  Sokoic 
ttoiv  kyKoptrUuQ  dvkariKKov,  197,  ult.  ^6Kovg  iyKaptxiac,  also  Pol>"aBn.  Stratag. 
6, 3,  S6kovc —  trXayiac  Trapkrtipt^  lliese  sail-yards  could  not  well  be  drawn 
up  otherwise  than  obliquely,  since  that  gave  them  a  greater  length  of 
chain. 

T17V  SoKbv  xoXofmlc  rate  oKvimn  Hobbes  has  not  well  rendered  '*  slacking 
the  chains;"  nor  do  the  words  seem  to  have  been  properly  understood. 
They  form  a  phrase  for  an  epithet,  and  are  ellipticallyputfor(i}ri)xaXapaii: 
rate  akixTttri  {ovrrav).     And  xai'^^l^x^'*^^^  '^  ^^^  *^^  «Tx^v  or  ixovreg, 

•5  Broke  it  cff.] .  On  dvcKavXtZE  Gfoeller  refers  to  Procop,  B.P.  1,  18. 
I  add  Aristoph.  ap.  Pollux,  10,  144.  XSyxai  ^  UavXlZovro,  Koi  ^v<rr7j  Kdfial, 
and  Equit.  825.  col  Toi)Q  KovKoijQ  t&v  w^vvuiv  cjcravXiZoii/,  Karatpox^lKfu 
where  the  Schol.  truly  says  this  is  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  lopping  off^ 
the  heads  of  vegetables.  The  word  also  occurs  in  Hippocrates  and  Appian, 
and  was  with  reason  restored  by  Markland  to  Eurip.  Suppl.  717.  k^xuui- 
fuvov  Kdpa  Kvvkac  ^epU^wv  K^troKavXiZijJV, 

1  By  any  of  the  present,  4rc*]  Such  is  the  sense  of  dirb  rwv  irap6vrutv 
Stivuv,  which  words  are  most  erroneously  rendered  by  Smith,  ^  amidst  so 
many  obstacles."  Of  the  above  signification  of  dtivbv  there  are  examples 
at  3, 45.  dxcrpoirt^v  tx^iv  i)  vSfiuw  lax^  ^  dWtf  rtf  iuvtp.  and  in  Isocr.  343. 
vdyrutv  r&v  kv  Acuctdaiftovi  ^ttvStv  dXiyutpticrac,  Hence  is  illustrated  Pausan. 
1,6,6.  AlyvKTOV  alpfianv  kx  rCtv  irapovnav  oifdefiiav  c^x'v  IXiriSa, 

s  TTieir  thoughts  were  turned,  ^c]  Such  seems  the  full  import  of  irdativ 
Ueav  I'TTivdow,  with  which  I  would  compare  Aristoph.  Thesm^  436.  7rd<T<ii 
^  eldkac  i^yrafffV  irdvra  ^  Itdaratrfv  ^pivL 
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might  be  reduced  without  the  expense  of  a  blockade.^  They 
therefore  brought  faggots  of  brush-wood^,  and  threw  them 
from  the  adjacent  mound  ^ ;  first  into  the  space  between  it  and 
the  wall,  which,  by  so  many  hands,  was  soon  filled ;  they  then 
heaped  them  into  other  parts  of  the  city,  as  far  as  they  could 
reach  from  the  height;  tossing  also  fire^  with  sulphur  and 
pitch,  which  soon  caught  the  wood ;  and  such  a  fire  arose  as 
had  never  been  yet  seen  kindled  by  human  hands  ^ ;  though 
sometimes  mountain-forests  have  taken  fire,  by  the  mutual 
attrition  of  dry  branches  agitated  by  winds,  and  have  sent 
forth  fire  and  flames  of  their  own  accord.®     This,  however, 


3  Expense  of  a  blockade,]  In  dviv  iairavtiQ  koX  vdkiopKiae  there  is  a 
hendiaavs.  And  so,  I  find,  Hudson  takes  it,  who  refers  to  Casaubon  on 
Polyb.,  from  whom,  indeed,  his  note  is  almost  wholly  derived.  I  cannot, 
however,  but  suspect  that  by  Savdviic  Thucydides  intended  not  only 
expense  of  monet/,  but  of  lives,  and  perhaps  labour.  And  this  is  supported 
by  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  p.  539, 4.  imitated  from  the  present  passage :  fidXjurra 
fxkv  dvtv  fidxtic  Koi  w6vov  KardXvio^ai  Toi>c  froKsfiovt  d  Sk  /ii)  yc,  ffw  iXaxiery 
Tov  (TrparuaTiKov  irX^ovc  iairdvy.  So  also  iawdvri  in  Synes  ap.  Stepb. 
Thes.  and  Hesych.  Sawdvti'  rpw^fi, 

^  Faggots  of  brushwood.']  Such  is  the  sense  of  (^Xiyc  ^oclXXovc.  By  0XjfC' 
are  meant  the  boughs  and  twigs  of  trees,  and  bru^wood,  what  we  call 
kindling,  4»a«.  is  explained  by  T.  Mag.  itSsfuvov  ^oprlov,  which  corre- 
sponds to  our  bundle.  The  word  seems  derived  from  0ac6c,  which  Zonaras 
explains  shoulder,  and  that  from  ipdKOi,  cognate  with  (poKbc  or  ^ffKbct  fascis 
and  fasciculus.  It  is  often  used  of  fire-wood.  So  Pint.  Fab.  Max.  6. 
^vydviov  ^ok,  Eurip.  Cyd.  241.  0aic.  IvX^v,  Appian  2, 169.  0ac.  tvkutv  iQ 
rilv  rd^pov  IfitdiKKuv,  Joseph.  208.  fax,  i;Xi}c  Kvp^C-  Herod.  4, 62,  ^pv» 
ydviov  ^oK, 

^  Adjacent  mound,]  The  word  irp6fyx*>^*C  is  rare ;  but  it  is  found  in 
Joseph.,  and  wp6<rx*ofUi  in  ^schyl.  P.  V.  872. 

•  Tossing  also  fire,  8fc:\  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant. 
642, 40.  o\  fikv  ydp  dx6  riav  'trXrieiop  oIki&v  de^aKrov  xai  vitrtniQ  Triirvpwfiivfis, 
dyytta  CffuvSdvcuc  ivapft6rrovrtc  itrktaXXov  vvkp  rbv  \6^ov  — ol  ffVfi^povvrtQ 
airr&v  ^KtSXovg  ^pvydv^v^dvifu^  Trapadovrtf:  rdg  ^\6yaQ,  iirti^pifi.  See 
also  Herodian,  8, 4, 26.  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  192,  5.  Hence  in  Polyaen.  4, 7, 4. 
irvp  lfi€aXutv  &vn\(/i  rr^v  irvXtiv,  read  i;Xi}v. 

7  And  such  afire,  4'<^.]  This  passage  is  closely  imitated  by  Joseph, 
p.  142,41.  iKtXafi\j/t  H  nvp  roaovrov  ^aov  oitii  x^*P<^<>^9^<^  lerdprivk  riQ 
— oh^k  yri^iv  dvado^kv  Kard  virodpSfttiv  Kavftaroc,  olire  Kard  filav  irvivfidrknr 
CXi|c  xpAc  airrb  TToparoiSeifffic  airofidrwc  iKiKp6vff^ti,  where  for  5<tov  oidk  I 
read  heov  ovikina ;  ana  for  ohSk  yii^v,  ohrt  y^^«v ;  finally,  for  vph^  ahrb, 
trpbg  aMiv,  with  the  antient  interpreters. 

*  Sent  forth  fire  and  flames,  ^c]  Such  is  the  literal  sense  of  dirb  rabro^ 
fidrov  irvp  Koi  i/>\6ycu  As  the  phrase  has  not  been  illustrated  by  the  com- 
mentators, the  following  passages  will  probably  be  acceptable: — Athenasus, 
p.  1 9.  of  Callisthenes  the  conjuror :  8c  vvp  rt  abrSftarov  ifrcitt  dva^tnedm, 
Plutarch  Alex.  55.  dtrbrabro^Tov  Xdfi^JKii  ri  irvp,  Athen.  233. E.  a^ro/naroic 
l;Xi|v  ifntrptie^tiinic,  Herod.  2,  180.  b  vtjbc  aifroiidrioc  xariKdri,  Dionys.  Hal. 
Ant.  260,25.  ifAwpiiv^ivTOt  rov  bk  vaov —  dxb  rabroftdrov^  dwb  rov  nvpdQ. 
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wvis  ^ceedUigl^.fleroe,aiid  was  witbtn  a.  very  little  of  destroying, 
the  Plateaus  after  tbey  had  escaped  the  other  perils.  Indeed, 
to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  city,  it  was  impossible  to 
approach  the  flames ;  and  i(  as  the  enemy  expected,  the  wind 
bad  blown  strong  towards  the  city^  they  could  not  h^ve 
escaped.  But  (as  it  b  said  to  I^ve  happened)  a  heavy  raiii^ 
with  thunder,  coming  on,  qiMnched  the  flame,  and  thus  the 
danger  was  averted. 

LXXVIII.  This  contrivance  havii^  also  feifed,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  leaving  a  certwi  portion  of  the  forces,  but  dis- 
missing the  remainder  \  drew  a  wall  of  circumvallation  round 


With  the  U8e  of  xnpowoiifTog  here  I  would  compare  Liban.  Orat.  937. 
xccpoirodfroc  xvp-— air^fwrof.  Gottleb.  aptly  compares  Lucret.  1,896. 
''At  uepe  in  ma^nis  fit  montibtu,  ignis,  ut  altis  arboribus  vioina  cacumina 
somma  terantnr  inter  se,  validis  facere  id  cogentibus  austris,  donee  fulserunt 
flamme  fiilgore  coorto.*' 

To  this  cause,  indeed,  yitruvius  de  Archit.  1. 1.  refers  the  origin  of  fire, 
saying,  "  arbores  ab  initio  veutis  a^tatas  inter  se  terentes  ramos  ignem 
pnmum  excitayisse."  This  subject  is  also  treated  by  ScaHger  on  the  %tna 
ofSeverus. 

^  Leaving  a  certain  portion,  4>c.]  I  haye  seen  no  reason  to  accede  to  the 
opinion  of  the  recent  editors,  that  the  words,  t6  ^k  Xoi'xdv  ^^Ivrcc,  are  to 
be  cancelled,  since  the  authority  for  their  omission  is  but  weak,  there  being 
fiur  more  MSS.  that  have  than  which  have  not  the  words.  Of  the  latter 
class,  indeed,  there  are  only  four  MSS.  of  any  account ;  and  even  two  of 
those  have  the  words  in  the  margin :  and,  as  to  the  Cod.  August,  its  autho- 
rity is  neutralised  by  the  discrepancy  of  its  counterpart  the  Cassel.  In  the 
former  case,  then,  the  evidence  is  positive,  in  the  latter  only  negative.  The 
words,  too,  might  be  omitted  per  nomoeoteleuton.  It  is  true  we  just  after 
read  of  the  army  going  home,  and  dispersing  to  its  cities ;  but  that  may 
very  well  be  understood  of  the  annyleft  behind,  Poppo  remarks,  that  they 
would  not  venture  to  permit  the  whole  army  to  go,  until  the  circum- 
vallation  was  effected,  for  fear  of  the  Athenians,  fiut  a  much  smaller 
force  dian  the.whole  might  be  sufficient  to  remove  that  apprehension,  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  would,  of  course,  have  a  force  large  enough  for  all  the 
ptiirposes  in  view.  Besides,  if  the  words  be  cancelled,  they,  or  something 
similar,  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  adopted  by  Poppo  and  Goeller, 
namely,  that  the  rest  departed  into  Boeotia.  But  such  an  omission  would 
be  very  harsh.  Moreover,  the  words  are  required  by  the  prodosis  in  fiipoc 
fUv,  &c,  i  for  to  say,  with  Poppo,  that  the  apodosis  is  found  in  r&ippoz  Sk, 
or,  with  Goeller,  in  xal  duXv^Titrav^  would  be  using  an  argument  by  which 
almost  any  thing  miffht  be  proved. 

If,  however,  it  uiould  be  thought  that  the  whole  army  would  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  circumvallation,  and  maintain  the  defence  of  the 
works  ag^nst  the  Athenians,  we  may  (with  Hack)  suppose  Jiiat  the  words 
r6  dk  Xotfrbv  d^vrtg  have  the  sense,  **  dismissed  them  to  some  adjacent 
place,**  as  Boeotia ;  which,  I  grant,  seems  more  agreeable  both  to  the  words 
themselves,  and  the  following  ones,  dvsx^a^fjov  rtf  arpartp  xai  SiM^rivav 
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the  city,  a  certain  sp^ce  being  allotted  to  each  state^^  Thete 
was  a  ditch  both  on  the  inside  and  outside  %  from  which  they 
made  the  bricks.  And  when  the  work  was  accomplished, 
about  the  rising  of  Arcturus'^^  leaving  a  garrison  for  half  of 


Kard  7r6\ti£>    The  remaioing  part  of  the  army,  not  wanted  for  immediate 
guard,  would  be  more  easily  and  comfortably  subsisted  in  Bceotia. 

«  A  wall  ef  circumvallaHon,  4^.]    For  the  preceding  was  only  a  palisade; 

With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  space  here  mentioned,  something 
similar  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  of  Lilybseum. 

3  Inside  and  outside.]  i.  e.  both  against  the  besieged,  and  against  any  in- 
vading enemy* 

*  Bising  of  Ardurus,)  September  19.  On  the  use  of  ImroXdcy  and 
Mich  like  words,  Bredov^  has  here  a  long  and  able  note,  the  substance  of 
which  I  shall  detail.  ''As  with  us  time  Is  commonly  denoted  by  festival  and 
Giants'  days,  so  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  customary  to  com- 
pute the  time  of  the  year  from  the  first  appearance  of  certain  bright  stars* 
in  the  heavens,  while  they  emerge  from  the  sun's  rays,  or  from  their  set* 
ting.  These  were  chiefly  Arcturus,  Pleiades,  Orion,  and  Canicula.  But 
since  the  import  of  the  words  rising  and  setting  is  so  various,  it  were  to  be 
wished  that  the  antlents  had  used  some  distinction  of  sense.  Now,  a  star 
rises  and  sets  diuly;  and  this  the  Greeks  expressed  by  dvariXXtiv  and 
ivytiv,  aVaroX}}  and  dvffi^.  But  that  daily  rising  and  setting  seems  gra- 
dually more  and  more  to  precede  the  sun,  until  at  certain  times  in  the  year 
it  comcides  with  it,  when  the  star  becomes  no  longer  visible  to  us.  A  little 
before  it  disappears  the  star  sometimes  rises  after  sunrise,  and  sometimes 
sets  after  sunset.  Now,  that  setting  of  the  star  which  takes  place  imme- 
diately after  sunset,  and  is  last  visible  to  us,  the  Greeks  call  (var  i^oxr^v) 
the  Htnc ;  or,  as  Geminius,  cpvif/ic*  After  that  time  the  star  is  overpowered 
by  the  sun*s  rays,  and  for  forty  days  is  not  visible.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
its  rise  is  a  little  before  sunrise,  and  then  it  again  comes  into  view ;  which, 
first  rising  to  view,  the  Greeks  express  by  ImroXt)  and  IvirkXXtiv,  wordft 
never  applied  to  the  sun.  At  length,  after  some  months,  the  star  rises  a 
little  before  sunset ;  and  then,  after  some  weeks,  it  sets  a  little  before  sun- 
set. These  periods  they  also  apply  to  the  marking  of  time ;  and  thus  they 
speak  of  the  IriroX}}  both  eastern  and  western  of  each  star,  more  by  the 
use  of  the  term  ImroXtjy  without  any  addition,  leaving  it  to  be  determined  by 
connection  which  imroXi)  was  meant.  And  so  of  the  dime  and  Kpv\l/iQ  of 
each  star. 

Now,  in  Hippocrates  de  vict.  rat.  3,  p.  54,  56,  (as  in  our  author),  by  the 
linToXr^  of  Arcturus  is  meant  the  eastern  iiriroXi),  which,  we  collect,  hap- 
pened about  the  autumnal  equinox,  whence  thev  reckoned  the  beginning 
of  autumn ;  i.  e,  according  to  the  calendarium  Komano-Julianum,  on  the 
1 8th  or  1 7th  of  September.  Yet  Hippocrates,  at  p.  56.,  uses  the  dptcrovpcv 
iiriToX^  of  the  evening  rise  of  Arcturus.  Aristophanes  often  uses  AvaroXi^ 
in  an  extended  sense,  to  denote  the  rising  of  stars,  in  reference  to  the  sun. 
Theophrastus  sometimes  uses  dvaroXii,  and  avarkXKt^iv,  of  the  rise  of  stars  ; 
though  elsewhere  he  uses  the  more  accurate  terms  IvvroXti,  and  IvltiKKu. 
A  distinction  which  was  insisted  on  by  Hipparchus  and  Geminius,  and 


*  Bj  tfab  the  learned  Commentator  teems  to  deny  that  the  antients  reckoned 
time  bi  festivals.  But  that  is  suffidenUy  apparent  from  Theophr.  Char.  Eth.  3, 
tV  ^i^crmpf  fit  Aunnrirlm^  wh^iUftw  ttyai.    See  mora  in  my  note  on  Acts,  27, 9. 
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the  wall  (for  the  other  half  was  guarded  by  the  Boeotians),  the 
army  departed  and  separated  each  to  their  cities.  The  Platse- 
ans  had,  previous  to  the  siege,  removed  to  Athens  their  wives 
and  children,  as  also  the  most  aged  and  otherwise  useless 
crowd.*  Those  who  were  left,  and  stood  the  siege,  were  four 
hundred  of  the  Plataeans,  and  eighty  Athenians,  and,  more- 
over, one  hundred  and  ten  women,  to  prepare  their  food.^ 
This  was  the  whole  number  of  them  when  the  siege  began ; 
nor  was  there  any  other  individual  in  the  place,  whether  bond 


which  bepan  to  prevail,  when,  by  the  more  accurate  observation  of  the 
stars,  vanous  risings  were  discerned ;  and  especially  as  it  seemed  improper 
to  confound  the  rising  of  a  star  not  visible  (as  when  it  coincides  with  tnat 
of  the  sunX  and  the  rising  of  a  star  which  happens  a  little  before  the  sun. 
In  recent  astronomy  the  normer  of  these  is  called  the  cotrnwal^  and  the  lat- 
ter the  heliacal  rise,  which  the  antients,  for  better  discrimination,  called 
owavardKr^  and  ItriToXri." 

See  also  Dodwell's  Annales  in  loco,  and  Gail. 

^  UselesM  crowd.]  Or,  useless  population,  turba  inutilis,  L  e.  ad  bellum  / 
what  Diod.  Sic.  t.  6,  64.  calls  rbv  dxptiov  oyXov,  as  also  Xen.  Anab.  6,  1 7. 
Hist.  7,  2,  18.  Herod.  1,  194.  and  3,  81.  avv  nf  dxpnW  ^<**^  trrparov.  And 
so  elsewhere  in  the  best  antient  writers.  Hence  I  cannot  approve  of  the 
introduction  of  Axpn^^v  from  several  MSS.,  by  Hack  and  Bekker.  As  to 
what  they  allege,  that  dxptiov  is  a  gloss,  the  contrary  is  nearer  the  truth. 
Morever,  dxpi^ov  is  not  only  defended  by  half  the  MSS.,  but  was  read  by 
Dio  Cass.,  as  appears  from  a  close  imitation  of  the  present  passage  at 
S48,  77. 

Of  the  active  sense  in  UietKOfiiafiEvoi,  of  the  partic.  perf.  pass.,  see  the  ex- 
amples adduced  by  Dr.  Blomfield  on  .£schyl.  A^am.  252. 

«  To  prepare  their  food.]  This  is  an  expression  by  which  a  part  is  used 
for  the  whole ;  for  we  may  suppose  that  these  women  discharged  not  only 
all  other  domestic  duties,  but  (as  appears  from  Diod.  Sic.  1,  584.  and 
Polyen.  8,  70.)  employed  themselves  m  carrying  the  food,  arms,  and  am- 
munition to  the  ramparts,  dressing  wounds,  nursing  the  sick,  and  probably 
rendering  such  other  services  to  the  common  cause  as  they  were  able,  nay, 
sometimesevenabove  their  strength.  See  also  Zosim.  3, 22, 7.  To  the  exam- 
ples adduced  by  Duker,  I  add  Eurip.Troad,  494.  Hec.  366,  Herod.  7, 187. 

We  may  imagine  that,  in  determining  the  number  of  the  women  (who 
would,  of  course,  be  the  youngest  and  strongest),  the  proportion  was  one 
woman  to  four  men;  though  Herod  5, 150.  relates  that,  at  the  siege  of 
Babylon,  one  woman  was  assigned  to  each  man,  Tt)v  ii  /it'ijv  'ixacroc  vitc^ 
wotbv  IKaipitro,  Certainly  their  duties  were  not  a  little  laborious ;  for  they 
had  to  gnnd  the  corn  into  flour  before  they  made  the  bread,  and  that  by  a 
very  rude  and  toilsome  process ;  namely,  by  hand-mills  composed  of  two 
huge  stones.  See  my  note  on  Matt.  24,  41.  So  Homer  Od.  v.  105.  yvvt) 
iLktrpic.  Pollux,  7,  180.  uvXaKpiSa  r^v  akCaaav  yttvaiKa  tXiyov.  Hence  may 
be  understood  Lycoph.  Cass.  5,  8.  MvXiy^arou  x^^o*©  SatraXevrpiag.  Theo- 
phr.  Char.  Eth.  c.  8.  says,  rai  rijv  ffircn-oibv  Trtipjlv,  from  which,  and  the 
above  passage  of  Pollux,  it  appears  that  the  labour  was  generally  such  as 
to  occupy  one  person.  That  this  office  fell  very  heavy  on  the  women  in 
times  or  siege,  we  may  infer  from  Zosim.  3, 22, 7.,  where  he  mentions  an 
dXer^fMc  ywT^  making  bread  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 
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or  free.     Such  was  the  mode  in  which  the  siege  of  Plataea 
was  conducted. 

LXXIX.  This  same  summer,  and  alK>ut  the  same  time 
with  the  expedition  against  Plataea,  the  Athenians,  when  the 
com  was  in  full  ear,  assembling  two  thousand  heavy-armed 
and  two  hundred  horse  of  their  own  people  ^  undertook  an 
expedition  against  the  Chalcideans  of  Thrace  and  the  Bot^ 
tiaeans,  under  the  command  of  Xenophon  son  of  Euripides, 
assisted  by  two  colleagues.  They,  coming  under  the  walls  ^  of 
Spartolus,  in  Bottia&a,  destroyed  the  corn.  It  was  thought, 
too,  that  the  town  would  have  been  brought  to  surrender  by 
the  intrigues  of  a  faction  within.  Those,  however,  who  were 
of  the  opposite  party,  had  sent  beforehand  to  Olynthus,  from 
whence  came  a  body  of  heavy-armed  and  other  forces^  to 
garrison  it.  These  making  a  sally,  the  Athenians  were 
brought  to  an  engagement  close  under  the  city,  in  which  the 
heavy-armed  of  die  Chalcideans,  supported  by  some  auxilia- 
ries, were  worsted  by  the  Athenians,  and  retreated  to  Spartolus. 
But  the  horse  and  light-armed  of  the  Chalcideans,  with  a 
very  inferior  number,  defeated  the  Athenian  horse  and  light- 
armed  (for  they  had  a  few  targetteers  from  the  district  of 
Crusis^) ;  and  after  the  battle  had  begun,  some  other  target- 

1  Of  their  own  people,]  i.  e.  Attica.  This  is  not  put  pleonastically ;  but 
we  may  infer  (what,  perhaps,  was  meant  to  be  implied)  that  the  light  troops 
(for  such  there  roust  have  been,  and,  indeed,  these  are  afterwards  men- 
tioned) were  of  the  alliet. 

«  Under  the  tualls,]  For  the  vir6  does  not  merely  mean  to  (though  Diod. 
Sic.  substitutes  for  it  icX  c^d  the  Athenians  are  just  after  said  to  be  irp6g 
aifry  ir6\n.  Of  this  use  other  examples  occur  in  Polyaen.  4,  6.  virb  n)v 
JUSXoy,  Pausan.  4, 34, 1.  vird  rov  11.  rd  <rr6ftcu  The  phrase  is  borrowed  from 
the  Homeric  vird  'iXiov  clvot,  virb  Tpoitiv,  virb  tttoXiv,  The  situation, 
too,  of  Spartolus  was  probably  high,  on  a  chain  of  hills  which  skirt  the 
coast. 

On  the  situation  of  Bottisea  I  have  already  treated,  supra,  1, 57.  Spar- 
tolus has  place  in  few  maps,  nor  is  it  easy  to  fix  it ;  but  I  agree  with  Poppo 
Proleff.  p.  359.  that  from  Thucyd.  5, 18.  it  was  probably  on  the  west  of 
Olynthus.  Certainly  it  was  not  fur  from  that  city.  Hence  in  Isasus, 
p.  55,  18.  ^vKapxStv  r^c  *0\v<riaQ  Iv  ^TrapTwXtff,  I  conjecture  'OXw^icig, 

'  Other  forcetA  Such  must  here  be  the  sense  of  <rrparUu  By  other  is 
meant  a  force  of  light-armed,  or  rather,  as  we  find  from  what  follows, 
targetteers,  for  it  b  just  afterwards  said,  that  other  targetteers  came  to  their 
aid  from  Olynthus. 

4  For  theif  had  a  few,  Sfc.\  By  they  (as  Hack  and  Goeller  rightly  remark) 
are  meant,  not  the  Chalcideans  (as  all  the  other  commentators  under- 

VOL.  I.  I  I 
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teers  from  Olynthus  came  to  their  assistance.  And  now  the 
light-armed  of  Spartolus,  emboldened  both  by  this  accession 
of  force  [to  their  friends],  and  that,  even  before  it  came  up, 
they  ^  had  not  had  the  worst  of  the  battle,  ventured  again  to 
attack  the  Athenians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chalcidean  horse 
and  the  auxiliaries.  The  Athenians  now  retreated  to  two 
bodies  of  troops^  which  they  had  left  with  the  baggage; 
and  whenever  they  advanced,  the  enemy  gave  way ;  but  when- 
ever they  retired,  pressed  upon  them,  and  annoyed  them  with 
missiles.  The  Chalcidean  horse,  too,  rode  up,  and  charged 
wherever  an  opportunity  occurred  ^ ;  and  throwing  them  into 
no  little  consternation,  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  them 
to  a  considerable  distance.  The  Athenians  fled  for  refuge  to 
Potidaea,  and  after  fetching  away  their  dead  by  truce,  returned 
with  the  remainder  of  the  army  to  Athens.  Their  loss 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  thirty  slain,  including  all  the 
commanders.  The  Chalcideans  and  Bottiseans  set  up  a 
trophy,  and,  taking  up  their  own  dead,  separated  each  to  their 
respective  cities. 

LXXX.  This  same  summer,  and  not  long  after  these 
events,  the  Ambraciots  and  Chaonians  ^,  wishing  to  subdue  all 
Acamania,  and  detach  it  from  the  Athenian  alliance,  urged  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  equip  a  navy  from  their  confederacy,  and 


stand)  but  the  Athenians.  -  The  words  are  parenthetical  and  explicative, 
serving  to  show  that  the  Athenians  had  lome  light-anned,  though  they 
brought  none  from  Athens  ;  namely,  a  few  targetteers  from  Crusis. 

Of  Crusis  the  commentators  only  say  that  it  was  a  district  of  Mygdonia; 
referring  to  Herod.  7, 125.  To  which  authori^  may  be  added  Steph.  Byz., 
Strabo,].  7.  Kpouoric  /xotpd  r^c  Mvy^ovwtc.  and  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant,  p.  58,  lO. 
I^OQ  ipovffoiov.  Hence  it  appears  that  in  the  passage  of  Herodotus,  Pauw 
and  Wessel.  rightly  correct  Kpovtrairi. 

^  And  that  they  had,  ^c]  By  they  must  be  understood,  not,  as  the  com- 
mentators imagine,  the  SpartoUant,  but  the  Chalcideans,  By  accession 
of  strength  is  meant  that  to  the  Chalcideans.  Throughout  this  chanter, 
indeed,  our  author  has  been  blamably  negligent  in  not  making  the  subject 
of  the  words  clear.  Thus  just  afler  at  dvaxupovai  must  be  understood 
the  Athenians,  not,  as  the  construction  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  the  Chair 
ddeans. 

6  T\oo  bodies  of  troops.]  These  were  doubtless  in  the  rear,  where  the 
baggage  was  always  placed. 

7  An  opportunity  occurred.]    At  j  SSkoi  subaud  Kcup6i. 

>  Chaofuans.]  These  had  been  associated  with  the  Ambraciots,  on  the 
occasion  mentioned  fupra,  c.  68. 
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send  it,  with  a  thousand  heavy-armed,  to  Acamaijia;  saying 
that  if  they  would  co-operate  with  them,  by  proceeding  thither 
with  both  a  fleet  and  army  (the  Acamanians  on  the  sea-coast 
not  being  able  to  muster  together, with  the  rest^),  they  might 
easily  seize  Acarnania,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  Za- 
cynthus  and  Cephallenia ;  and  thereby  it  would  no  longer  be 
so  easy  for  the  Athenians  to  sail  round  Pelopomiesus.  There 
was  hope,  too,  they  thought,  of  taking  Naupactus.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  persuaded  by  these  arguments,  sent  Cnemus, 
who  was  yet  admiral  ®,  with  the  heavy-armed  on  board  a  few 
ships  immediately,  and  issued  orders  to  the  confederates  to 
equip  their  ships  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  sail^  to  Leucas. 
Now  the  Corinthians  had  been  especially  zealous  in  forwarding 
the  desires  of  the  Ambraciots,  who  were  a  colony  of  theirs ; 
And  the  naval  quota  from  Corinth  and  Sicypn,  and  those  parts, 
was  in  preparation ;  that  from  Leucas  and  Anactorium  and 
Ambracia,  coming  up  first,  waited  for  the  rest.  But  Cnemus 
and  the  thousand  heavy-armed,  having  effected  their  pas- 
sage undiscovered  by  Phormio  (who  conunanded  the  twenty, 
Athenian  ships  watching  about  Naupactus),  immediately  made 
preparations  for  the  land  expedition.  .  There  were  with  him, 
of  Grecians,  the  Ambraciots,  Leucadians,  and  Anactorians, 
and  the  thousand  Peloponnesians  whom  he  brought  with  him; 
of  Barbarians,  there  were  a  thousand  of  those  Chaonians  not 
subject  to  regal  government.^     These  were  commanded  by 

<  Not  beinfi  able  to  mutter^  j-c]  It  was,  indeed,  at  all  times  difficult  for 
the  Acarnanians  to  muster  for  mutual  and  general  defence,  until  (as  we 
learn  from  Diod.  Sic.  t.  8.  349.  Ik  t&v  bx^pdv  koI  fiuepHv  xwpiwv  tig  6\iyas 
wdXtig  ftcrouc^crai.  <iwwc  fii^f  duairapfifviic  Tfjg  oiKtiffiutg  dSwdruMnv  dWrjXoic 
poti^ilv,  A  similar  use  of  Ivugoij^ilv  occurs  in  Xen.  Hist.  7,  4,  27.  Polyb. 
4,  67,  4.     So  also  Aristoph.  Lysist.  S47.  oiKOVv  i^'  rtliag  ivfi€on^<niv  oUi 

»  Yet  admiralA  Duker  thinks  it  clear  by  the  in  (jfet)  that  the  ofl&ce  of 
admiral  was,  at  Lacedsmon,  limited  to  a  certain  period.  Some  say  it  was 
annual ;  but  that,  he  thinks,  is  not  easy  to  be  proved ;  nay,  it  would  appear 
from  the  chronology  of  our  author,  and  from  THod.  Sic,  that  it  at  last  ex- 
ceeded this  period.  But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  accounted  for  bv  supposing 
that,  though  the  office  was  only  an  annual  one,  yet  it  micht  be  lengthened, 
at  pleasure,  by  the  same  authoritv  which  erected  it  for  the  first  period. 

♦  Ittued  orders  to,  ^c]  Literally,  sent  round  orders  to  the  fleet  to  equip 
itself  and  sail ;  the  ships  being,  by  a  common  figure,  put  for  the  sailors,  or 
the  states  who  fiimished  them.  Attention,  also,  is  due  to  the  reciprocal 
sense  in  wapamitvaaiiivt^. 

»  Not  subject  to  regal  government.]    The  term  *i«a<riX.  deserves  attention 
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Photius  ®  and  Nicanor,  who  were  of  the  families  that  were 
eligible  to  govern  ^,  and  who  then  held  the  annual  office  of 
archons.  With  the  Chaonians  associated  the  lliesprotians, 
also  not  under  regal  government.  Some  Molossians,  too, 
and  Atintanians  ®  came,  led  by  Sabulynthus,  guardian  to  tlieir 
king  Tharyps,  who  was  yet  a  minor ;  and  some  Paravaeans  ^ 


of  which  the  following  are  examples.  Xen.  Hist.  5,  2,  12.  Bpaxtg  ol 
d^acrtX.  Plut.  Alcib.  26.  and  Luculi.  26.  Joseph.  855,  59.  And  it  should 
be  restored  to  Herod.  4,  6.  It  occurs  also  in  Diod.  Sic.  5,  346.  and  Lucian, 
2,  55.  Artemid.  On.  1,  8.  oifiiv  l^voc  Av^pinnav  £^€ov— aicrircp  oitik  d^ac- 
\tvTov,    But  there  it  merely  means  withoul  a  governor. 

*  Photius.'j  This  spelling  I  retain;  thoueh  the  recent  editors  give 
Photeut,  which  is  supported  by  four  MSS.  And  4»wrtioc  may  be  thought 
to  deserve  the  preference,  as  being  less  usual  than  ^tariog ;  yet  it  not  only 
is  unusualy  but  nowhere  occurs,  (nor  indeed,  I  apprehend,  any  word  in 
rvoQ.)    In  short,  it  seems  a  mere  error  of  the  scribes. 

7  Eiigible  to  govern.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  sense  of  imnjal^  vooo" 
ranlq. ;  and  this  is  most  agreeable  to  the  context,  and  well  supportea  by 
authority.  The  recent  editors,  indeed,  read  c^r'  krfHTUft  irpoaraaig.  But 
frpom-aril^  is,  I  conceive,  somewhat  better  adapted  to  the  sense ;  and  it  is 
supported  by  at  least  five  MSS.,  and  also  by  Dio  Cass.  666,  82.  vpooTardtu^ 
iTci^iTtocc  xptai/iivocc.  and  715,  22.  ro{>£  dpxovras  iirenjcriowc*  This  writer, 
too,  often  elsewhere  uses  itrcnjatoc,  as  does  Homer  17.  118.  Thus  there  is 
strong  authority  for  Ixf ri7<r(o<c.  at  least  all  that  so  minute  a  variation,  in 
which  MS.  authority  is  of  little  or  no  weight,  requires.  And  this  reading 
I  prefer,  on  account  of  the  sense ;  for  if  iir  irtiirua  be  adopted,  iwl  must  be 
taken  to  signify  **  on  condition  of."  However,  I  would  not  be  positive; 
especially  as  I  think  iir*  lrfiai<fi  was  read  by  Appian.  Thus  1,  7, 4.  Apwro^ 
Kparla  IxpfiffavrOf  ical  irpoarAratc  dpj^vmv  lrij<n'otc.  That  he  read  wpotrrarti^ 
is  plain.  And  that  also  occurs  in  Xen.  Mem.  9,  6, 10.  and  6,  2,  6.,  and  is 
here  read  by  Valckn.  on  Herod.  7,  101. 

This  government.  Hack  says,  was  like  that  of  the  Haluades  at  Larissa 
in  Thessaly. 

s  JtmUmiant.]  So  I  read,  with  the  recent  editors,  for  AtiUmuau.  To 
this,  indeed,  the  MS.  readings  mostly  tend ;  and  it  is  also  supported  fay 
Aristotle,  Polybius,  Appian,  Lycophron,  Steph.  Byz.,  Polyaen.,  Livy,  and 
Pliny.    Scylax,  p.  10.  has  'kTiraviQ^  but  there  must  be  read  'Arcv. 

The  situation  of  this  place  it  is  not  easy  to  fix ;  but  from  the  laborious 
researches  of  Palmer,  Antiq.  p.  249.  seqq.  it  appears  to.have  been  in  the  very 
furthest  comer  of  Epirus,  and  near  Apollonia.  See,  however,  Poppo's 
Prol^.  p.  130. 

The  Chaonians  and  Thesprotians  occupied  the  sea-coast  from  the 
Acrocerania  to  the  eulf  of  Ambrada. 

0  ParaixBans.\  The  situation  of  this  tribe  is  involved  in  no  little  ob- 
scurity. Thus  Duker  says :  ^  Paraivaei  quinam  sint  mihi  non  liquet"  It 
is  by  Danville  placed  at  the  north-east  comer  of  Epims.  Steph.  Byz. 
makes  them  a  tribe  of  the  Thesprotians :  which  is  somewhat  confirmed  by 
Arrian  cited  by  Palm.  Antiq.  335.  And  yet  Palmer  (from  Rhianus  ap.  Steph. 
Byz.)  thinks  they  were  so  called,  from  dwelling  by  the  side  of  the  Anas, 
which  runs  into  the  Ambracian  gulf.  To  me  it  seems  that  they  were 
ntuated  on  the  back  of  Molossia;  though,  as  appears  from  Arrian,  on  the 
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commanded  by  Oroedus,  their  king;  with  whom  also  joined 
in  the  expedition  a  thousand  Orestians  '°,  placed  under  the 
orders  of  Oroedus  by  their  king  Antiochus*  Perdiccas,  too 
unknown  to  the  Athenians,  sent  a  thousand  Macedonians, 
who,  however,  arrived  too  late  "  to  be  of  any  service.  With 
this  army  Cnemus  set  forward,  not  waiting  for  the  navy 
from  Corinth;  and  passing  Argeia^*^,  ravaged  Limnsea,  an 
unwalled  village,  and  came  to  Stratus  ^^,  the  largest  city  of 
Acamania,  thinking  that  if  they  could  first  take  this,  the 
others  would  easily  be  brought  to  submit 

LXXXI.  But  the  Acamanians,  seeing  a  large  land  force 
invading  their  country,  and  hearing  that  their  enemies  would 
quickly  be  upon  them  by  sea  also,  made  no  disposition  for 
joint  resistance,  but  stood  each  on  their  defence  separately,  and 
sent  to  Phormio,  urging  him  to  come  to  their  assistance*  He, 
however,  declared  that  he  could  not  possibly  leave  Naupactus 


chaiQ  of  hills  which  divide  Epirus  from  Thessaly.    At  all  Events,  the  above, 
which  it  the  orthography  of  otur  best  MSS.,  is  abundantly  confirmed. 

>o  Orettians,]  These  are  placed,  by  almost  all  geographers,  at  the 
furthest  N.  W.  comer  of  Epirus.  But  Poppo  thinks  they  lay  &r  more  to 
the  east  than  the  maps  represent.  And  Steph.  Byz.  reasons  them  as  a 
Molossian  tribe. 

1 1  Arrived  too  late.']  It  is  strange  that  none  of  the  translators,  except 
Gail,  should  have  seen  that  ^<mpov  {X5ov  is  for  thrtpoi  IjiKBov  or  v<rrlps|<fav. 
So  icTtoov  ^Kiiv  at  7,  S7.  and  ^llischyl.  Asam.  1656.  ^hrtpo^  2X^  rov  atiutiov* 
Hom.  II.  <f.  f^tfrcpoc  IX^wv.  Anstoph.  Vesp.  k^v  ^ipoc  IX^y.  Xen.  Anab 
S,  S,  17.  6<rrfpot  irpovUvrtc.    Livy,  21,  17.  qui  serins  profecti. 

>^  Argeia,]  Palmer  here  would  r^  Agnta,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  Gottleb.,  out  rightly,  I  think,  thrown  out  by  the  recent  editors.  And 
Poppo,  in  his  Proleg.  S,  147.,  has  satisfoctorily  shown  that  Agrsea  cannot 
be  tne  true  reading,  since  that  district  was  out  of  Cnemus's  way  to  Stratus, 
and,  indeed,  was  out  of  Acamania. 

IS  Straiut.]  This  was  the  capital  of  Acaraanii^  and  from  Xen.  Hist.  4,  6, 
4.,  we  leara  tnat  the  general  council  of  the  nation  was  there  held.  It  is 
proved  bv  Palmer  Antiq.  from  Polybius  and  Strabo,  to  have  been  on  the 
right  bauK  *  of  the  Achelous,  ten  stadia  from  that  river,  and  two  hundred 
stedia  from  the  sea.  Poppo  thinks  it  may  be  the  present  Serobagli.  It  if 
half  an  hour's  distance  from  Lapenus,  and  Poudueville,  Grace  3, 169,  says 
that  the  city  walls,  turrets,  and  gates,  as  also  its  long  wsJls  to  the  Achdous, 
are  yet  remaining.  It  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  being  originally 
the  place  of  muster  for  the  armed  population  of  Acamania. 

*  This  is  quite  claar  also  from  Thucyd.  S,  83.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  wonder 
that  Dr.  Butler  alone  should  place  it  on  the  1!^  bank.  In  all  the  maps,  however, 
it  is  placed  not  lar  enough  up  the  Achelous;  and  in  those  of  Boccige  the  Anaput 
is  brought  far  too  near  to  the  Achelous. 
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without  defence,  when  a  navy  was  ready  to  sail  forth  from 
Corinth.  The  Peloponnesians  and  their  allies,  disposed  in 
three  columns,  marched  towards  Stratus,  in  order  that,  should 
they  not  be  able  by  words^  to  persuade  them  to  submit,  they 
might  by  deeds^  attack  ^  the  wall.  In  their  advance  the  Chao- 
nians  and  the  other  Barbarians  occupied  the  centre.^  On  the 
right  of  them  were  the  Leucadians  and  Anactorians,  and  their 
confederates.  On  the  left  was  Cnemus,  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesians and  Ambraciots.'  The  divisions  kept  at  a  distance 
from,  nay,  were  sometimes  out  of  sight  of,  each  other.  Now 
the  Greeks  marched  forwards  in  regular  order  and  with 
caution,  until  at  length  they  encamped  in  a  commodious 
situation.®  But  the  Chaonians,  confident  in  themselves,  and, 
indeed,  having  a  reputation  among  the  people  of  that  part  of 
the  continent  for  superior  prowess,  would  not  stop  to  occupy  a 
camp,  but,  together  with  the  other  Barbarians,  pressed  forward 
impetuously  ^,  thinking  that  they  should  take  the  place  on  the 
first  onset  ®,  and  carry  off  all  the  honour.     The  Stratians, 


»  Bj/  words,  ^c]  I  here  read  XiJyotf,  witli  the  recent  editors ;  not  onlv 
because  it  is  found  in  most  of  the  MSS.,  but  because  it  is  most  correspond- 
ent to  usage,  (X<$yoic  being  for  IvfitartjpioiQ  XoyoiQ,  as,  5,  75.)  as  also  to  the 
phrase  iX^ccv  ig  \6yovQ,  And  although  in  the  antithesis  it  does  not  so  well 
answer  to  l|oy^,  yet  such  a  perfect  correspondence  is  seldom  aimed  at  by 
our  author. 

^  Indeed]  'Epyy»  is  used  as  in  a  similar  paronomasia  at  2,  40.  &XXA  fti^ 
wpoSt^ax^ijVM  uSXXov  X<$yy  irp6T€pov  ^  ini  d  dtt  ipytfi  iX^«iv. 

^  Attack,]  Literally,  make  an  attempt  to  scale.  So  irilpfv  r&v  ruxAv 
at  7,  12. 

**  Centre.]  A  prudent  disposition,  since  those  somewhat  weaker  would 
be  kept  in  better  order  and  supported  by  the  wings. 

i  On  the  left  wat^  ^c.]  They  took  the  left  in  order  to  oppose  the  best 
troops  of  the  Acamanians;  for  the  Greeks  usually  placed  such  in  the  right 
wing. 

^  Commodioui  nluation^  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  chose  even  an 
encampment  for  a  night  with  singular  care,  and  always  fortified  it  regulariy. 
'  Impetuotulif,]  Literally,  **  with  a  rush  ;"^  for  I  cannot  agree  with 
Benedict  in  adopting  the  reading  ^lufiy,  though  it  is  found  in  almost  erery 
MS.  The  two  words  are  so  often  confounded  that  MS.  authority  is  veiy 
slight.  Besides,  the  following  passages  will  sufficiently  defend  the  common 
reading.  Hesych.  /^v/xiy.  dp/<>)  piauu  Heliod.  1.  4,  4.  rov  BpSuov  ri^p  fiv/itiv» 
Pollux,  4,  90.  pv/iy  iroXXy  kcU  ipSfup.  Other  example),  and  tne  emendation 
of  several  similarly  corrupt  passages,  I  must  reserve  for  my  edition. 

*  On  the  first  onset.]  ouch  is  the  sense  of  the  idiomatical  term  aJroCocc, 
which,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  translation,  Hobbes  and  Smith  render 
literally.  Suidas  says  it  is  used  by  Theopompus  for  Kara  Kp&roQ.  But 
perhaps  he  meant  what  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  cotqt'dc'mam.  And  that 
may  be  the  sense  here. 
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informed  of  their  approach,  and  thinking  that  if  they  should 
master  them  thus  separated,  the  Greeks  would  be  no  longer 
so  eager  to  advance,  planted  ambuscades  on  the  parts  around 
the  city^,  and  when  they  were  near,  advanced  upon  and 
charged  them,  both  from  the  city  and  from  the  ambuscades ; 
and  being  thrown  into  consternation,  many  of  the  Chaonians 
were  slain,  and  the  other  Barbarians,  seeing  them  give  way,  no 
longer  stood  their  ground,  but  betook  themselves  to  flight 
Now  neither  of  the  Grecian  camps  '^  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  battle,  because  the  Barbarians  had  been  considerably  in 
advance  of  the  Greeks  '^  though  they  had  hastened  forward 
in  order  to  occupy  an  encampment.  But  when  the  Barbarians 
came  pressing  upon  them  in  hurried  flight  *%  they  received 
them  into  protection,  and,  drawing  the  camps  together,  rested 
there  for  the  day.  Tlie  Stratians,  meanwhile,  did  not  venture 
to  engage  with  them,  because  the  other  Acarnanians  were  not 
yet  assembled  ^^  for  defence,  but  annoyed  them  at  a  distance 
with  their  slings  (in  the  use  of  which  the  Acarnanians  are 
held  to  be  very  expert),  and  much  distressed  them ;  for  it  was 
not  possible  to  stir  from  the  camp  without  armour.^^ 


'  Planied  ambuscadei,  fo.]  LiteraUy,  **  beset  the  ground  with."  At  rA 
subaud  x«tfpuc.  JlpoXoxiKf^  is  a  vox  solennis  de  hac  re,  occurring  in  Dio 
Cass.  328,  85.  870,  70.  Dionys.  Hal.  69,  8.  66, 56.  Joseph.  208, 6.  183. 
Menand.  Hist.  ap.  Corp.  Hist.  Byz.  1, 109.  C.  Heliod.  ^tniop.  p.  289. 

>o  Canipt.]  Not  armiet,  as  Hobbes  renders ;  nor  bodiet,  as  Smith.  They 
are  callea  camps,  because  the  columns  in  question  encamped  apart,  and 
1^  the  time  of  the  attack  on  the  Chaonians  had  occupied  their  encamp- 
ments. 

1  i  7%c  Barhariant  had  been,  ^.]  These  words.  Barbarians  and  Greeks, 
I  have  supplied,  in  order  to  clear  the  sense,  which  our  author  has  left  not 
a  Uttlc  obscure  by  n^lecting  (as  he  often  does)  to  mark  the  subjects  of 
the  verbs  or  participles. 

IS  Came  pressing  upon,  ^c.]  Such  is  the  literal  sense  of  ivlieccyro  (which 
Hobbes  ana  Smith  have  not  expressed.)  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  rare  one,  the 
word  being  always  used  of  the  pursuers,  not  the  pursued, 

>9  Were  not  yet  assembled.]  The  not  yet  seems  to  imply  that  ui^ent 
requisitions  had  been  sent  out,  immediately  after  the  battle,  to  the  sur- 
rounding country,  to  muster,  and  destroy  their  half-subdued  invaders. 

I't  Stir  from  the  camp,  ^c]  i.  e.  **  none  could  stir  from  the  camp  but 
heavy-armed."  By  ctviy^^vat  is  meant  to  go  out  to  forage,  in  oraer  to 
procure  food,  water,  fuel*  and  other  necessaries;  services  upon  which  the 
ught-armed  were  always  sent,  and  for  which  the  heavy-armed  were  very 
unlit.    Hence  the  distress  here  mentioned. 

Hobbes  and  Levesque  take  SirXwv  for  htrXirStv,  **  without  their  men-at- 
arms."  But  that  sense  would  require  the  article.  And  it  were  vain  to 
appeal  to  a  simUar  use  of  SirXury  at  3,  l.  because  there  the  article  is  found. 

I  I  4 
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LXXXII.  As  soon  as  it  was  night,  Cnemiis  made  a  hasty 
retreat  with  his  forces  to  the  river  Anapus  ^»  which  is  eighty 
stadia  distant  from  Stratus,  and  on  the  following  day  fetched 
away  the  dead  by  truce ;  and  the  CEniadas  havings  out  of 
amity ^  come  up  and  joined  them,  he  fell  back  thither^ 
before  the  posse  of  the  Acamanians  had  come  up ;  and  from 
thence  each  departed  homewards ;  the  Stratians  setting  up  a 
trophy  for  their  victory  over  the  Barbarians* 

LXXXIIL  Meanwhile  the  fleet  from  Corinth,  and  the 
other  allies  of  the  Crisaean  gulf,  which  was  to  have  jobed 
Cnemus,  in  order  to  prevent  the  maritime  Acamanians  from 
assembling  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  arrived,  but  was 
compelled,  about  the  same  time  as  the  battle  at  Stratus,  to 
come  to  an  engagement  with  Phormio  and  the  twenty  Athe- 
nian ships  which  were  on  guard  at  Naupactus.  For  Phormio 
had  watched  them  sailing  along  outside  of  the  gulf^  intending 
to  attack  them  in  the  open  sea*^  Now  in  this  voyage  to 
Acamania,  the  Corinthians  and  their  allies  had  been  not  so 
much  prepared  for  a  sea^-fight  as  for  land-service^;  never 


In  the  whole  of  thb  passage  Smith  has  most  ^gregiously  mistaken  the 
sense ;  which  is  the  less  excusable^  as  his^tit  Achiietf  Portus^  did  not  hefe 
&il  him. 

>  ^nopus,]  In  order  to  place  a  river  between  himself  and  the  enemy, 
for  better  defence.  This  river,  in  all  the  mapsy  but  especially  in  Boccage  % 
is  placed  too  near  the  Achelous. 

«  Amilf/,]  Andy  indeed,  aUumce;  for  the  (Eniadm  were  in  the  LacedO' 
fnoman  lea^e,  from  an  hostility  which  they  had  long  entertained  towards 
the  Athenians.  See  1, 1 1 1.  Hence  we  may  see  how  erroneous  is  Hobbei' 
version,  *'  come  in  of  itself." 

3  FeU^  Sfc]  Cnemus  seems  to  have  made  a  very  able  retreat.  And  bis 
only  mistake  was  in  not  waiting  for  the  junction  of  his  allies  from  the 
Crisasan  gulf.  Probably,  however,  he  could  not  restnun  the  ardour  of 
bis  barbarian  allies,  whom,  perhaps,  had  he  waited  for  the  rest,  he  would 
have  lost. 

*  Open  tea.]  Literally,  ^  the  open  space,"  kv  ry  ihpvxu^piq,.  So  Arrian, 
2,6,5.  and  7,6.  5,17,11.  Polyb.  18,19,6.  15,13,10.  and  50,4.  But 
the  most  apposite  passage  I  can  cite  is  Plato  Epist.  fotovfuvo^  rbv  imrXow 
tnf  irpovtidKiMtv  fii)  fioi  <rTtv6c  yiyvoiro  hvr  cvpvxc^puic.  Probably  the  present 
passage  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

«  Not  to  much  prepared,  ^e.]  Such  b  clearly  the  sense  of  the  words  of 
the  original,  in  which  the  recent  editors  have  rishtly  given  o^x  <^*  "^1^ 
indeed,!  had  mvself  many  years  ago  seen  to  be  thc^ue  reading,  both  from 
the  nature  of  the  phrase,  and  from  parallel  passages  at  c.  85,  86,  and  87. 
tiavfiaxiav,  too,  is  probably  the  true  reading;  and  it  is  supported  not  only 
by  parallel  passages  in  85,  86,  and  87,  but  by  Dio  Cass.  625, 66,    Nay,  1 
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supposing,  that  against  their  forty-seven  ships  the  Athenians 
would  ever  venture  to  come  to  ^  engagement  with  twenty. 
When,  however,  they  saw  them  coasting  along  the  opposite 
shore,  as  they  were  steering  along  ^  their  own,  and  as  they 
were  crossing  over  from  Patrse'*  m  Achssa  to  the  continent 


have  remarked  one  passage,  in  which  both  are  found  imitated,  as  Arrian, 
E.  A.  2, 1 8, 9.  ^  rt  (1  r^ad  arc,  auippe)  lir'  ipyatria  fioKKov  ri  fi  its  M  fUivfiv 
IffraXuivoi.  Thb,  however,  rather  proves  that  though  both  the  accusative 
and  tne  dative  may  be  used  after  the  liri  taken  by  iUeff,  yet  when  united 
with  fuc,  the  dative  only  was  employed.  One  cannot,  however,  but  observe 
a  certain  harshness  in  the  term.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  not  Thucy- 
dides  write  kwi  vrpariiav^  which  would  have  better  corresponded  to  iiri 
vavfMxiav  ?  I  answer,  because  he  b  fond  of  variety,  and  affects  unusual 
and  startling  constructions ;  and  also  because  in  arpaTumui^tpov  there  is 
an  allusion  to  vavrueturtpoVf  which  is  included  in  iirl  vavuaj^iav.  Of  course 
oT^TuoTuc  has  reference  to  orpaTuaTtiQ,  a  soldier^  as  oistinguisbed  from  a 
sailor.  As  to  the  reading  of  three  good  MSS.  arparuaTat^  it  b  from  the 
margin. 

3  Steering  along,]  i.  e.  Mitford  says,  (according  to  the  nautical  phrase) 
hugging  the  shore.  Perhaps  the  expression  Ko/i^o/ilvcuv  xopd  y^v  imports 
a  greater  caution  than  was  employed  by  the  enemy.  At  least  their  creep- 
ing along  the  coast  so  lon^  and  not  makins  for  the  oppodte  coast  sooner, 
implied  a  dbtrust  in  their  naval  skill.*  Perhaps,  too,  they  would  have 
ventured  across  sooner,  had  they  not  seen  the  enemy  on  the  opposite 
coast.  They  must,  too,  it  should  seem,  have  stopped  some  little  tune  at 
Patrae,  otherwise  the  Athenians,  who  had  sailed  from  Naupactus,  doubtless 
after  they  had  cleared  the  narrows,  could  not  have  reached  Chalcis.  It 
appears,  too,  from  what  follows,  that  they  attempted  to  pass  over  fix>m 
Patrae  under  cover  of  the  night.  They  had,  therefore,  probably  waited  for 
that  time. 

4  Po/tyt.]  An  important  city  and  harbour,  of  which,  though  little  or 
nothing  b  said  by  the  professed  writers  on  geography,  even  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  a  very  learnt  account  b  given  by  Wasse  on  the  present  passage, 
from  which  I  shall  select  the  principal  particulars,*  and  subjoin  a  few  illus- 
trations of  my  own. 

According  to  Eiisd>ius,  it  was  founded  in  1071.  B.  C.  On  its  origin,  see 
Pausan.7.  p.  568^  which  writer  and  Steph.  Byz.  deduce  the  name  from 
that  of  its  founder.  Strabo,  7.  p.  519.  says,  it  was  formed  from  seven  vil- 
lages. It  was  ruined  in  the  wars  by  which  Greece  was  enshived  to  Rome, 
but  was  afterwards  restored,  and  made  a  colony  by  Augustus.  The  singular 
form,  Patra,  Pathra^  or  Badra,  occurs  in  the  later  Byzantine  hbtorians, 
though  the  plural  is  preserved  by  others.  For  further  particulars  see 
Aristid.  1, 540.  Dio,  424.  Ludan  As.  1 15.  Sil.  15.  Cic  Epist.  Ammian.  19, 
IS.,  and  especially  Polyb.  S,  41.  4, 7, 89.  and  p.  1478.  Liv.  38,  S9.  Plutarch 
Alob.  198.  and  Cato,  p.  543.,  also  the  Byzantine  historians.  On  its  pre- 
sent state,  see  Wheler  Itin.  p.  304. 

I  add  that  it  is  here  called  Patrs  in  Ach«a,  because  there  was  another 
Patrs  in  Thessaly.  It  derived  its  name,  not,  I  should  conceive,  from  that 
of  its  founder,  but  from  some  circumstance  relating  to  its  foimdatioiu 


*  My  learned  readers  will  cdl  to  mind  the  Horatian  "  Neque^  dum  proceUas 
CauUis  borrescisy  mnUum  premendo  Littui  iniquum." 
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opposite,  descried  the  Athenians  making  towards  them  from 
Chalcis^  and  the  river  Evenus^  and  found  that  they  had 
not  escaped  observation  while  they  had  slipped  anchor  and 
put  to  sea  during  the  night^  Then,  indeed,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  come  to  battle,  about  midway  in  their  passage.^  The 
commanders  of  the  lesser   quotas  were  such   as  had  been 


Perhaps  it  was  so  called  by  the  people  of  seven  villages  associated  to  form  the 
town,  and  the  name  was  selected  as  expressing  what  would  be  the  common 
country  or  state  of  all.  Its  plural  form  seems  to  have  reference  to  the 
seven  villages  from  which  it  was  formed.  —  The  following  remarks  are 
from  Poppo's  ProW. :  —  "We  learn  by  Pausan.  7,22,7.  and  Strabo, 
p.  387.  that  it  was  nfly  stadia  by  the  sea-coast  from  the  promontory  of 
Rhium,  though  only  forty  in  a  direct  line.  It  was  also  eighty  stadia  from 
the  river  Pirus,  and  near  it  the  Glaucus  runs  into  the  sea,  though  the 
maps  make  it  forty  or  fifty  stadia  distant.  On  its  present  state  consult 
Chandler's  Grsec  c.  71.  Pouquev.  Morea,  1.  c«  12.  Grace  3.  c.  97.  and 
Danvill.  1.  c.  4.  p.  155.  seqq.    See  also  Gell's  Itinerary. 

6  Chalets.]  0£  this  name  there  were  many  cities ;  chiefly^  I  imagine,  so 
called  from  the  most  antient  Chalcis  in  Eubcea.  The  name  must  not  be 
derived  (with  some)  from  a  daughter  of  Asopus ;  but,  with  Pliny  and 
others  mentioned  by  Steph.  Byz.,  from  the  brass-works  carried  on  there. 

0  Evenui.]  This  river  (like  the  Eurotas  and  the  Milichius)  seems  to 
have  been  so  called,  from  the  gentleness  of  its  stream,  with  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,  ''  bilent  and  chaste  it  steals  the  glades  along."  The 
very  opposite  to  what  is  signified  in  the  Achelous,  now  called  Aspro  Po- 
tamo.  Indeed,  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  antient  world  derived  their  names 
from  some  quality  inherent  in  them,  or  some  circumstance  connected  with 
their  discovery ;  as  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  enabled  to  prove  and  illustrate  by 
examples  on  some  other  occasion. 

7  Found  that  ihe^,  4rc.]  Such  is,  I  conceive,  the  true  sense  of  thb  nas- 
sage,  which  has  perplexed  the  translators  and  commentators  more  than 
they  will  confess.  Hobbes  renders:  **  and  also  knew  that  they  had  come 
to  anchor  there  the  night  before ; "  Smith,  *'  and  found  they  had  observed 
their  anchoring  the  night  before.*'  But  such  cannot  be  the  meaning,  since 
the  Peloponnesians  could  not  expect  to  conceal  their  having  taken  port  at 
Patrae  the  night  before.  The  Schol.  and  Portus  take  'A^tjvaioi  to  be  the 
subject  of  eXa&ov.  But  such  a  change  of  subject  would  be  extremely 
bai^,  and  moreover  yield  a  sense  even  less  apposite  than  the  former; 
though  I  perceive  that  Lev^ue  has  taken  up  with  this  stale  fancy.  Reiske 
and  Coray  here  resort  to  conjecture ;  the  former  reading  v^p/ucrd/uvoi, 
and  the  latter  i0«p/u(To/tevoi.  But  neither  fields  any  tolerable  meaning. 
The  true  sense,  I  nave  no  doubt,  is  that  which  I  have  adopted;  and  I  now 
find  that  Kistemaker  assigned  nearly  the  same ;  but  he  aoes  not  say  how 
it  arises.  It  cannot  be  elicited  firom  the  words  as  they  now  stand.  I  sus- 
pect, however,  that  this  b  one  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  all  the  copies 
are  wrong,  and  I  confidently  propose  to  read  &^pfirio£fi£voi.  This,  indeed, 
is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  a  kindred  passage  at  1.  8, 10.  irapeaKivdZovro 
oinit^  liil  Xiitroveiif  ahroiiQ  oL  vrjtQ  Ik  rdv  Keyxptuiv  d^pfifi^titrau 

*  Pauage.]  Namely,  over  to  the  coast  of  iEtolia  (as  in  Eurip.  Iph . 
Taur.  1379.  irop^.  vaAv) ;  not  9tr£dt,  as  some  render ;  still  less  the  Crissean 
strait,  as  the  Scholiast  understands ;  for  they  were  then  out  of  the  strait, 
and  iv  ry  evpvx^pi^  which  Phormio  had  waited  for. 
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appointed  by  each  state,  of  the  Corinthians  Machaeon,  Iso- 
crates^  and  Agatharchidas.  And  now  the  Peloponnesians 
ranged^  their  ships  into  a  circle  as  large  as  they  were  able,  so 
as  not  to  give  any  passage  through,  with  their  prows  outward 
and  their  sterns  inwardJ^  Within  they  also  placed  the 
barges  which  accompanied  them  as  transports,  and  disposed 
five  of  the  best  sailing  ships  to  be  near  at  hand,  to  start  forth 
at  intervals,  whenever  the  enemy  should  charge." 

LXXXIV.  The  Athenians  ranged  in  line,  one  deep  ^, 
sailed  around  them,  and  gradually  compassed  them  into  a 
small  space,  perpetually  brushing  past^  them,  and  making 
feint  as  though  they  would  charge  them.  They  had,  how- 
ever, been  ordered  by  Phormio  not  to  attack  before  he  should 
give  the  signal.     For  he  expected  ^  that  their  order  would 


9  Ranged,]  'EraKavro  h  a  vox  pnegnans,  including  the  two  senses, 
ranged  m  order,  and  made  or  formed;  for  as  to  Troiritravnc,  it  has  been  with 
reason  thrown  out  by  the  recent  editors,  as  ex  interpretamento. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  ships,  which  we  were  before  told  was 
forty-seven  on  the  side  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  twenty  on  that  of  the 
Athenians,  Diod.  Sic.  entirely  coincides  with  our  author.  But  Polysen. 
5, 4, 9.  assigns  to  the  former  fifty,  and  to  the  latter  thirty.  I  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  tor  X  should  be  read*;  (twenty).  As  to  fifVy,  it  is  plainly  a  round 
number.  In  the  above  passage  Polyaenus  has  recorded  (upon  what  autho- 
rity I  know  not)  several  circumstances  which  merit  the  attention  of  an 
historian. 

>o  Prowt  outward,  and,  ^t;.]  Because  thus  they  would  be  less  liable  to 
be  injured  by  the  charges  of  the  beaks. 

11  WUhm  ikey  alto  placed,  4^.]  A  similar  contrivance  is  mentioned  by 
Polyaen.  6,  16,  3.  rd^  fUv  arpoyyvXag  rStv  v€«v  cvcXy  inpurrriffavrtc  iripav 
dirb  r^c  irkpoQ  kavdv  itatmifAa'  t^  Si  rpiriptic  ic  t6  fuwv  abr&v  a^poifravrtq, 
wxvovg  a  rwy  di^pAv  liri  rAf  hXxddac  iird^€d<ravrtt,  ^fivvovro  ro^  iroKiftiov^ 
Ini&vra^  Kcd  rAv  Suurrtjfidrw  rate  rpifipi(n  iuiewXiovTft,  «.  r.  X.  In  that 
case,  however,  the  tnmtporlt  formed  the  circle,  and  the  triremes  were 
received  within ;  perhaps  because  the  transports  were  large  heavy  ships,  not 
like  the  ones  here  mentioned,  which  were  small  barges,  or  tenders,  suitable 
to  so  short  a  voyage. 

1  One  deep.]  &ch  is  the  sense  of  icard  fuav,  as  ivl  rvredpmf,  c.  90. ; 
which  I  should  hardly  have  mentioned,  had  not  the  meaning  been  egre- 
giously  mistaken  by  Etauer.    The  vavv  is  supplied  in  Polysen.  p.  502.  Masv* 

«  Brushing  past]  Such  u  the  sense  or  iv  xPV  ^apa^^ovnt,  which 
Wasse  seeks  to  illustrate  by  phrases  quite  remote  from  the  one  in  Question* 
Abresch  has,  however,  adduced  two  passages  from  Appian  and  Procop., 
where  iv  xP*f  frapawXtXy  u  used  in  the  sense  of  ^  sailmg  so  close  by  any 
object  as  to  graze  its  sorfiu^e."  The  phrase  occurs  also  in  Dio  Cass.  6S6, 
96.  628,  86.  Procop.  p.  51,  IS.iv  xp¥  aXXrfXiHC  Kvyayd/itpou  It  is  derived 
from  Iv  xP*f  '^'^  or  K^p^t  as  in  Herod.  4.  175.,  to  cui  to  the  quick, 

)  Expected,]  i.  e.  well  knew.^  Hobbes  and  Smith  wrongly  render  hoped. 
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not  long  continue,  like  that  of  a  land  force,  but  that  the  ships 
would  fall  foul  of  each  other,  and  the  barges  cause  confusion ; 
and  if  the  wind  should  blow  from  the  gulf  (waiting  for  which  * 
he  had  kept  sailing  round),  and  which  was  accustomed  to 
spring  up  about  daybreak,  they  would  not  remain  an  instant^ 
steady  in  their  places.  He  considered,  too,  that  the  period 
for  attack  would  be  in  his  power  to  make  when  he  pleased  % 
his  ships  being  the  better  sailers ;  and  that  then  it  would  be 
the  most  convenient  for  him*  As  soon,  therefore,  as  this  wind 
sprung  up^,  the  vessels  being  already  compressed  by  each 
other  into  a  small  space,  were  thrown  into  disorder,  both  by 
the  wind  and  the  barks  pressing  upon  them ;  and  now  ship 
fell  foul  of  ship%  the  men  warding  off  with  poles  ^,  and. 


4  Waidng  for  which,]  A  similar  shrewdness  was  displayed  by  Themis- 
todes,  at  the  battle  of  Salaniis.  So  Plut.  Themist.  c.  14.  /it)  ^Pp6rtpov 
avrtirpbtpovc  Kara<rrri<r(u  TeuQ  ficLf^apiKcRQ  rdq  rpiripeic  ^  rr)v  f /tu^vcoy  *ipav 
urapayivte^cUf  rb  irvtvfui  XafAwpbv  Ik  irikdyovc  <ui  Ked  KVfia  dtd  rHy  irreviiw 
Kardyovaav,  So  also  in  his  Camill.  54.  &&cv  tUidtv  fidXiffra  irpoo^iTrttv  6 
^«AOC  "^  ivkfutve  nyv  &pav. 

The  wind  here  spoken  of  is  the  iand  wind,  which  about  daybreak  sac- 
ceeds  the  sea-wind  that  usually  prevails  in  the  night.  Hence  may  be  illus- 
trated Plutarch  Mar.  37.  &XP^  ^  f^P^  ykytirtu,  yiyvtodtu  Sk  tuMidy  &pa  (I 
conjecture  tludvi^  ^W)  ^**^  wtXayUm  (sciL  dvkfum)  iiapoivofiivov,  i.  e.  "  when 
the  sea-wind  ^es  away."  Indeed,  even  on  land  the  wind  generally  springs 
up  about  daybreak ;  to  which  Gray  beautifully  alludes  in  the  line» 

**  The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  mom." 

Thus  I  cannot  but  accede  to  the  opinion  of  those  etymologists  who  derive 
aurora  from  aurOf  not  aurum. 

ft  Would  not  remain  one  instanty  4'C']  Such  is  the  sense  ofoiBiva  xpStntt^, 
and  not  **  for  any  time,"  as  Smith  renders.  There  is  here  a  sort  of  hyber- 
bole  often  occurring  both  in  the  classical  and  scri[>turai  writers. 

«  He  considered,  too,  that,  4^.]    This  passage  is  imitated  by  Onosand. 

L65»  6.  iav  if'  kavrf  vofiU^y,  rb  8re  podXtrat  rb  erpdrtvfia  ^p6c  /mkxV^ 
drrtiv,  tlpau 

7  Sprung  tq).]  Literally  descended,  blew  from  the  land ;  for  KarA  signifies 
to  seaward,  as  ava  to  landward.  This  passage  is  alluded  to  by  Aristid.  5^ 
349.  C. 

•  Thrown  into  disorder,  fc]  So  Herod.  8,  16.  rapaeeofikvtiv  rt  r«v  vi&y, 
Koi  irtptntwrovtruv  vtpi  oXXijXac. 

9  Pushing  of  with  poles.]  ^utt^tla^ai  is  rare  in  this  sense,  and  Pollux,  1, 
130.  has  role  Kovroig  d^rcfo^oDyro.  But  the  common  reading  is  defended  by 
the  following  imitations  of  the  passage.  Dio  Cass.  638,  94.  ro2£  ledtmHc 
fffag  iw^ovvTO.  Procop.  99,  11.  erparwrtav  hfwv  role  vavrai£  (IXX^Xmc 
iyKaXtvonkvmf  Koi  toXq  kovtoiq  du^ovfiivtav,  and  108,  43.  pay  Koi  wardy^ 
frciXXtf  xp**f^^^  '^  ^^  KdvToit  duifdovfikvoi. 
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amidst  their  endeavours  to  keep  clear  of  each  other  ^^,  making 
such  shouting,  cursing,  and  railing  ^^,  that  they  could  hear  no 
orders,  whether  of  the  oflBcers  or  ship-masters  ^\  and  being 
unable,  inexperienced  as  they  were,  to  bear  up  their  oars  in 
so  billowy  a  sea  ^',  thus  made  the  ships  unmanageable  ^^  to 
the  pilots ;  then,  at  that  very  crisis,  Phormio  gives  the  signal, 
and  the  Athenians  making  a  charge,  first  sunk  one  of  the 

10  Amidst  their  endeawmrt  to,  4*^.]  Such  is,  I  think,  the  full  sense  of 
XP^fi^vot  jepbQ  oKKriKovQ  avru^vXaicy.  For  dvTu/tvXoKy  Reiske  conjectures 
Av^uXoKJ,  But  that  is  a  vox  nihili,  and  that  sense  is  included  in  poy. 
Besides,  the  common  reading,  though  rare,  occurs  in  Dio.  Cass.  1288, 45. 
and  Lucian,  S,  57^  dvrt^vXdrrnT^at  in  Xen.  Cyr.  2,  5,  2. 

>i  Shoutingt  cursing,  and  railing.]  So  Liban.  Or.  664,  B.  xal  Kpavyi^ 
xoXXi)  Kcd  Xoidopia,  &c.  See  also  Isocr.  Paneg.  Wasse  aptly  refers  to  Hor. 
Sat.  5.  and  Eurip.  Hec 

'«  Officers  or  ship-masters,]  Bv  irapayy(\XofUv(»n'  (which  is  by  the 
Scholiast  taken  of  persons,  but  by  the  commentators  of  things^,  are,  I  con- 
ceive, denoted  the  orders  of  the  officers,  who  directed  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  ship,  as  opposed  to  the  K^XeverHv,  or  persons  who  superintended 
the  working  of  it,  as  pilots  and  boatswains,  or  directors  of  the  rowers.  The 
latter  are  well  descnbed  by  Ovid  Met.  5,  618.  (cited  by  Bauer).  Qui 
requiemque  modumque  Voce  dabat  remis,  animorum  hortator.  On  the 
various  officers  of  Grecian  ships  1  have  fully  treated  in  my  Recensio  Synop- 
tica,  vol.  4. 

This  passage  is  imitated  by  Appian,  l,  328.  koI  t&v  irapayyt\kofuvi»tv  oif 
KarriKOvov, 

»  So  IriBowy  a  sea,]  This  seems  to  be  the  most  accurate  version  of 
Kkv^wfUa,  which  has  reference  to  the  short  breaking  waves  which  curl  back, 
and  dash  over.  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Arrian  E.  A.  6,  18,  11.  r6  re 
mf^iia  Karvti  fUya,  koI  ai  kShtoi  kv  Kkvdutvt  xoXcxulc  dve^povro,  and  Appian, 
t.  2.  240.  ii*^  ik  6  ewti^fiQ  rov  vopBfiov  KXvSutv  lxey£y vcro  —  ol  fUv  ^eeov 
IfUx^ow,  vt6  l^ovc  rov  icKvdiavo^,  oc  ik  olart  ierurtt  petaiC^  virb  dri^eiac,  oiart 
rdc  Kunrac  ^^(  dva^ptiv  Swafdvoi, 

With  respect  to  thephraseology,  Iv  kXv^cov^^  or  kXv^wvi  was  a  not  on* 
common  phrase.  So  Eurip.  Phoen.  866.  iv  xXvSknn  Ktifit^a.  It  was,  how- 
ever, chiefly  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as  in  the  proverbial  form  &<nrtp 
Iv  cX^^itfvc,  which  occurs  in  Themist.  p.  43.  A.  164,  c.  180.  c.  199.  Eunap. 
p.  149.  Plut.  in  Coriol.  The  term  ava^pnv  is  a  vox  propria  de  hac  re, 
and  occurs  not  only  in  the  above  passages  of  Appian  ana  Arrian,  but  in 
Polysen.  5,  22,  4,  xwrac  dva6ip€iv,  and  3,  66,  daitv&g  rd^  laljirag  dvk^pov. 
also  5,  22.  The  thing  itself  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  of  Pollux,  which, 
indeed,  may  receive  emendation  from  the  present.  It  is  1. 1, 1 17.  iAle^cuvov 
ai  X^PK^^  tf^M^^P^^yro  Ik  r&v  KuirHv,  IK^xlirrov  oifK  Ivriv  dvoKdvrtiv,  rdc 
iniirac.  where  for  dvaK6irruv  read,  from  a  MS.,  dva^kpiiv.  The  other 
reading  makes  nonsense.  It  stands,  however,  for  something  ;  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  for  dvaKdfiirrttv.  The  stages  of  corruption  were  dvaKdfiirreiv, 
avax&irrtiv,  dtHuedirrtiv,     It  seems  to  be  a  gloss. 

><  Unmanageable,]  i.  e.  (to  use  our  sea- phrase)  they  would  not  obey  the 
helm ;  as  b  the  case  when  a  ship  is  not  properly  worked,  whether  bv  oars 
or  by  sails.  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  624,  29.  {vavg)  awti^t- 
vripat,  and  Pollux,  1,  112.  dwii^kertpM  rdig  Kv€tpyrirat£  ^ov  ak  s^ec. 
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admiral-ships,  and  then  destroyed  all,  wherever  they  bent 
their  course  ^\  and  reduced  them  to  such  a  condition  that, 
from  their  confusion,  they  made  no  resistance,  but  fled  to 
Patrae  and  Dyme  '^  in  Achcea.  The  Athem'ans,,  pursuing 
them,  captured  fourteen  ships ;  and  having  taken  ^^  up  most  of 


•*  AU  wherever  Hiey  bent  their  course.]  I  have  here  adopted  the  reading 
wdffoc,  from  all  the  best  MSS.  and  the  recent  editions;  though  the  vulg. 
rag  dXXoc  may  admit  of  defence,  and  was  perhaps  read  by  Diod.  Sic,  who 
thus  paraphrases  the  passage :  n}v  re  (rroarriyiSa  vavv  Karktvct^  koI  t&v 
6XKiitv  iroKkiLQ  dicXovQ  iwoiriet.  He  has  well  interpreted  the  ^d^eipe,  which 
does  not  denote  the  utter  destruction  of  all,  but  the  being  put  hors  de  combat; 
a  signification  on  which  I  have  before  treated  at  1,  50.  And  I  cannot  but 
think  that  the  fourteen  ships  said  just  after  to  have  been  captured  by  the 
Athenians,  were  such  of  the  ships  here  mentioned  as  were  not  sunk. 
Otherwise,  indeed,  the  loss  would  nave  been  too  great  for  them  to  have 
been  able  so  soon  to  raise,  as  they  did,  a  fleet  of  77  ships. 

i<^  Dyme^  So  called,  as  we  learn  from  Steph.  Byz.,  (though  the  modem 
geographers  are  silent  on  this  point)  because  it  (or  rather  the  district 
vtom  which  the  city  obtained  its  name)  was  situated  in  the  farthest  ex- 
tremity of  Achaia  to  the  west.  We  may  compare  the  name  of  J^husterre, 
the  roost  western  promontory  of  Spain,  and  those  of  several  places  in 
modem  geography.  Hence  it  will  appear  that  the  spelling  Dymce  is  erro- 
neous. 

This  city  was  distant  40  stadia  from  the  Pirns,  and  40  from  the  Larissus. 
Dodwell  fixes  its  site  at  some  ruins  near  the  village  of  Caramortu.  St.  Byz. 
has  an  interesting  article  on  this  place. 

17  Taken  up  most  of  the  v^n.]  On  the  sense  of  this  passage  there  has 
been  no  little  diflerence  of  opinion.  The  &vi\6fuvoi  is  usually  interpreted, 
•*  having  put  to  death.**  And  so  Mitford.  Mm,  Portus,  however,  observes, 
that  it  mav  signify,  <<  took  up  and  removed  into  their  own  ships ;"  bdt  he 
would  understand  it  of  their  own  men  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  admitted ;  since,  from  the  nature  of  the  engagement, 
very  few  Athenians  could  have  fallen,  and  even  those  would  not  be  in  the 
enemy's  ships,  for  the  Athenians  used  the  trpo&€o\j),  not  the  kfi€o\rf.  Mm, 
Portus  also  mentions  the  opinion  of  some  who  refer  the  taking  up  to  the 
Pcloponnesiam.  And  this  nas  been  recently  adopted  by  Goeller,  who  ren- 
ders the  i^ssage  thus :  ''Sie  nahmen  den  grossten  Theil  der  Mannschaf^  and 
brachteu  ihn  anf  ihre  schifle,"  "they  took  the  greatest  part  of  the  men  and 
brought  them  to  their  ships."  He  further  remarks,  that  the  sense,  kiUing, 
would  have  required  the  active.  This  last  argument,  indeed,  would  seem 
to  be  unanswerable.  Otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  reason  to  reject 
the  common  interpretation ;  since  the  warfare  between  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  was  carried  on  by  both  parties  with  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  atrocity.  Thus,  in  2,  92.,  it  is  said  of  six  ships :  dvdpag  roi>c  fUv 
dirhTHvav,  nvag  U  il^wyopttffav,,  and  2,  90.  of  nine  ships,  yet  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  slew  all  they  found.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  should  not  the 
Athenians  have  taken  them  allf  It  is  probable  that  the  ships  were  in  so 
sinking  a  condition  that  they  could  not  vnth  safetv  tow  them  off,  or 
remove  more  than  the  greater  part  of  the  men  (whom  they  made  pri- 
soners) ;  not  to  mention  that  a  considerable  number  might  have  effiscted 
their  escape  in  boats,  or  on  rafts,  &c.  See  Acts,  28,  44.,  and  mv  note  in 
loc.    In  tne  above  sense,  &vk\ta^ai  is  very  often  used  in  Thucydides. 
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the  men  from  them,  sailed  off  to  Molycrium^^,  and,  after 
fixing  up  a  trophy  at  Rhium,  and  dedicating  a  ship  to  Nep- 
tune, returned  to  Naupactus.  As  to  the  Peloponnesians,  they 
immediately  coasted  along  with  the  remainder  of  their  ships 
from  Dyme  and  Patrse  to  Cyllene,  the  naval  station  of 
the  Eleans.  And  now  Cnemus,  and  the  ships  at  Leuc&s, 
which  were  to  have  formed  a  junction  with  them,  came,  after 
the  battle  at  Stratus,  to  Cyllene.^^ 

LXXXV.  Then  the  Lacedaemonians  send  out  Timocrates, 
Brasidas,   and  Lycophron  to   the  fleet,  as  counsellors  ^  to 

»«  Mohcrhtm,]  Or  Molycria,  according  to  the  orthography  of  Scjlax, 
Strabo,  R)lybiu8,  Diod.  Sic^  Plutarch,  Plinv,  and  Stepb.  Uyz,  Yet  the 
ttfm  is  defended  by  Pausan.  9,  31,  5.,  and  Plutarch,  referred  to  by  Wasse, 
on  Diod.  Sic.  1 2,  60.  And,  as  this  is  the  most  antient,  so  it  is  probably  the 
true  spelling ;  especially  as  one  ma^  suspect  that  the  name  was  derived 
partly  from  the  promontory  to  which  it  was  so  close.  Poppo  observes,  that 
the  site  of  the  old  city  is,  by  Melit.,  referred  to  Caurolemne,  by  Pangier 
to  a  rivulet  at  Calio  Castron,  one  hour's  distance  from  the  north-east  of 
Castro  Liepanti. 

19  At  Rhium,  4*^.]  Where,  it  may  be  suspected,  there  was  a  temple  of 
Neptune,  since  most  of  the  temples  of  that  god  were  situated  upon  high 
promontories.  So  Scylax,  p.  14.  says,  of  the  strait  of  Rhium,  icai  iv  airov 
Up6v,  Goeller  here  refers  to  Herod,  a,  121.  Procop.  B.  G.  4, 52.  Schefier 
d.  milit  naval.  4,  8. 

flo  And  now  Cnemtu,  ^c]  There  is  here  some  obscuritv  (though  the 
commentators  notice  it  not)  respecting  Cnemus,  and  the  snips  with  him. 
By  the  al  —  v^cc  one  would  imagine  that  something  had  before  been  said 
of  Cnemus,  and  those  ships  having  reached  Leticas ;  which  is  not  the  case. 
We  must,  however,  suppose  the  ract.  The  squadron  would  probably  pass 
from  Peloponnesus  to  Ambracia  bj  Zacynthus,  Cephallenia,  and  Leucas  ^ 
and,  afterwards,  pass  to  Leucas  m  its  way  to  join  the  fleet  from  the 
Crisaoan  gulf,  where  it  waited  till  it  heard  of  their  having  passed  the 
straits.  In  the  mean  time  happened  the  sea-fight,  on  the  news  of  which 
reaching  Cnemus  at  (Eniadse,  whither  he  had  retired  after  the  battle  of 
Stratus,  he,  after  the  disbandment  of  the  forces,  thought  (Eniads  no 
longer  a  safe  residence,  and  therefore  went  to  Leucas,  probably  with  those 
Leucadians  who  had  ft>rmed  a  part  of  his  forces ;  and  when  there,  hearing 
*  that  the  Peloponnesians  had  gone  to  Cyllene,  lost  no  time  in  joining  it 
there,  and  remforcing  it  with  the  ships  under  his  command. 

1  Counsellors  to  Cnemus,}  L  e.  to  be  council,  to  form  a  council-board. 
^  This  unwise  practice  (observes  Mitford)  of  directing  military  command, 
ordinary  with  most  of  the  other  Greeks,  was  little  us^  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians." Be  that  as  it  may,  it  afterwards  became  very  general  with 
them,  as  we  find  by  the  frequent  mention  of  the  counsellors  in  Polvbius, 
Appian,  and  Diod.  Sic  See  Scfa weigh  on  Appian,  1,  193.,  and  on  Polyb. 
6,  35,  4.  The  custom  was  firequent  with  the  Romans.  So  Livy :  ^  legati 
a  Senatu  missi,  quorum  ex  consilio  imperatorb  decemerent  vel  compo- 
nerent  res."  Hence  is  confirmed  the  conjecture  of  Sylburg  and  Kuhn  ap. 
Paus.  7, 16,  5.  9vpilM\oi  for  i/(C6\ovc. 
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Cnemus,  ordering  him  to  contrive^  another  and  better- 
planned  engagement,  and  not  be  excluded  from  the  sea  by 
so  few  ships.  It  did,  indeed,  seem  to  them  (especially  as  this 
was  their  first  trial  of  naval  warfare)  a  most  unaccountable 
and  unexpected  circumstance;  and  they  were  not  so  much 
inclined  to  think  their  navy  inferior,  as  that  there  had  been 
some  cowardice;  not  balancing  the  skill  of  the  Athenians, 
attained  from  long  practice,  against  their  brief  and  recent 
experience.'^  They  therefore  sent  them  off  in  anger ;  who, 
on  their  arrival,  sent  out  orders,  conjoindy  with  Cnemus,  to 
the  states,  to  prepare  ships.  They  also  set  themselves  to  refit 
those  they  already  had,  as  for  an  engagement.  Phormio,  too, 
on  his  part,  sends  messengers  to  Athens,  to  give  notice  of 
these  preparations,  and  to  announce  to  them  the  victory  that 
had  been  gained ;  urging  them  also  to  send  him  widi  all  speed 
as  many  ships  as  possible,  being  in  perpetual  and  daily  ex- 
pectation of  being  brought  to  an  engagement.  Hereupon 
they  dispatch  him  twenty ;  giving,  however,  further  orders  to 
the  commander  in  charge  of  them  to  first  proceed  to  Crete.^ 


*  Contrive.]  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  follow  Bekker  and  Goeller  in 
reading  vapaiTKtviZtir^ai  for  KaraaK.,  from  some  MSS^  and  those  some  of 
the  worst.  Though  I  find  this  is  also  done  by  Schneider  on  Xen.  Anab.  5, 
2, 24.,  who  has  some  learned  remarks  on  the  difference  between  the  two 
words.  Here  I  cannot  but  suspect  irapaoK,  to  be  a  gloss,  since  it  is  difficult 
to  concdve  why  any  alteration  of  vapatnc,  should  have  been  made.  Cer- 
tainly, KaraffK,  is  the  more  difficult  reading,  and  ]^et  not  so  but  that  it 
^admits  of  a  good  explanation.  The  word  ma^  signify  adomare,  of  which 
sense  see  examples  in  Steph.  Thes. ;  and  it  will,  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
denote  to  plan,  contrive.  KaraaK,,  too,  is  perhaps  used  witn  reference  to 
the  «Amm,  Kara<rKsvdZ€tv  vavc  being  a  common  phrase. 

3  Not  balancing  the  skill,  4^.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  this  pas- 
sage,  where  the  translators  are  somewhat  at  fault.  On  the  construction  of 
dvnrdffffeffBai  with  the  genitive,  Goeller  adduces  an  example  from  Thucyd. 
5,  56.  I  add,  Eurip.  Iph.  Taur.  358.  n)v^  iv^a^  AljiKiv  dvTt^tXaa  rtie  ^c* 
And  so  elsewhere  in  Eurip.  Thus,  Markland  ought  not  to  have  con-  * 
jectured  ry  y.  With  the  sentiment  in  rijv  U  tto^Xov  ifnretpiav  we  may  com- 
pare 1,  143.  o^^^  ydp  vfuiQ  fuXtr&vris  ahrd  ti/^t  dtrb  run'  Mii^unuv,  IK^ip^ 
yaff^  fTu.  ^  The  orator  speaks  of  the  Peioponnesians  as  likely  to  be 
tipySfuvoi  scil.  rris  daX&(T<rrtc,  agreeably  to  what  is  here  said.  And  what  he 
there  says,  rrpbc  fxiv  ydp  6\iyac  vavc  l^popaovtraq  icav  diaKivdwivctutv  w-X^cc 
r^v  tifia^iav  ^paffwovrtq,  was  exactly  fiiinlled  in  this  affair  of  Phormio.  In- 
deed, the  for^ight  of  Pericles  was  shown  in  many  other  instances. 

«  Further  onlers,  4rc.]  This  would  seem  very  ill  judeed;  and  here, 
Mitford  observes,  **  we  first  discover  the  importance  of  the  loss  of  Pericles, 
uid  the  want  of  those  superior  abilities  for  the  direction  of  public  affidrs 
which  had  hitherto,  in  so  great  a  degree,  obviated  misfortune,  and  cooa- 
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For  Nicias,  a  Cretan  of  Gortyn  *,  and  a  public  host  or  re- 
sident ^  of  the  Athenians,  had  persuaded  them  to  send  a  fleet 
against  Cydonia  ^  a  state  in  hostility  to  them  %  representing 
that  he  could  bring  it  over  to  the  Adienian  interest  This  he 
had  urged  merely  to  gratify  the  Polichnitae  S  who  bordered 
upon  the  Cydonians.  He,  therefore,  that  had  charge  of  the 
fleet,  took  it  to  Crete,  and  with  the  Polichnitse  ravaged  the 
territory  of  the  Cydonians ;  and  what  with  winds  and  other 
hindrances  to  navigation  ^%  he  there  spent  no  little  time. 


manded  success."  This,  however,  is  judging  from  the  event*  Indeed  we 
cannot  pronounce  with  certainty,  without  a  fuller  knowledge  of  all  the 
circumstances.  Considering  how  widelv  they  doubled  the  promontory  of 
Malea,  Cydonia  in  Crete  was  very  little  out  of  the  wav ;  and  the  con* 
ductors  of  ai&irs  (who  seem  to  have  been  influencea  by  economical 
motives)  might  think  that  no  long  stay  would  be  necessary.  The  wind,  too, 
might,  when  the  expedition  was  about  to  set  ol^  be  fiivourabler  for  Crete, 
but  not  for  the  doubling  of  Malea. 

s  Oortyn.]  Or  Ooriyna:  not  Gortys,  as  Smith  and  Hobbes  spell  it; 
still  less  Gort3miuro,  as  Mitford;  forms  which  never  existed.  See  Cel« 
larius,  and  especially  the  ample  account  of  Gortyn,  in  the  Crete  of  the  in- 
defatigable Meursius.  The  antiquity  of  this  place  is  evident,  from  its  being 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  son  of  Rhadamanthus,  or,  according  to 
some,  Taurus.  It  is  by  Homer  called  rtix^^^f^o^  In  afler  times,  however, 
its  walls  were  beaten  down,  and  never  rebuilt ;  nor  did  it  attain  to  any 
celebrity  until  long  after  the  time  of  Thucydides.  It  had,  then,  however, 
man^  splendid  temples,  especially  that  of  Apollo ;  and,  in  after  times, 
flounshed  exceedingljr*  and  came  to  be  a  very  Uuve  city.  Indeed,  Strabo  says 
it  was  %Sty  stadia  in  circumference ;  and,  to  this  day,  tiiere  remain  extensive 
ruins,  which  sufficiently  prove  its  antient  grandeur. 

*  Xendeni.]    On  this  signification  see  the  note  at  2,  29. 

7  Cydonia.]  Another  of  the  chief  cities  of  Crete,  of  which  there  were 
three,  Gnossus,  Gortyn,  and  Cydonia.  This  also  was  an  antient  city,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  referred  to  Minos,  or  Areas.  It  was,  as  we  learn 
from  Diod.  Sic  and  Strabo,  situated  on  the  sea-coast  at  the  north  end  of 
the  island,  and  opposite  to  Peloponnesus.  It  is  now  called  Canea. 
According  to  our  Scholiast,  its  distance  from  Gortyn  was  one  thousand 
stadia.  Strabo  says  it  was  oght  hundred,  and  represents  it  as  equidistant 
from  both  Gkiotsus  and  Gortyn. 

•  In  hoitiiitjf  to  them,]  i.e.  of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy.  The 
Scholiast  wronglv  takes  the  iroXtfiiav  to  refer  to  the  PoUckntant;  though 
there  b  no  doubt  but  that  the  Cydonians  and  the  Polichnitae  were  then 
at  war. 

9  PoUchmtte,]  Not  PoluchnU^,  as  Smith  and  Hobbes  spell  it.  Poljchne 
was,  we  find,  situated  in  tne  vicinity  of  Cydonia;  but  the  exact  place  is  not 
known.    It  is  mentioned  in  Herod.  7,  1 70. 

>o  Otker  hindrances  to  namgation.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  coi 
vTo  iirXoiaCf  which  may  refer  both  to  calms  and  to  tempestuous  weather. 
I  have  added  other,  because  dirkoia  denotes,  in  a  general  sense,  any  thing 
which  is  a  hindrance  to  navigation.  Thus  it  is  used  in  the  plural  by 
Herod.  9, 119.  inrowXinv  ydp  ^pfiti/Uvov  ahrov  I^yw  d^rXouu*  Adverse 
wndt  cannot  here  be  included  in  the  term,  since  they  are  adverted  to  in 
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LXXXVI.  During  the  time  that  tlie  Athenians  were  thus 
detained  about  Crete,  Jthe  Peloponnesians,  being  prepared  for 
battle,  coasted  to  Panormus  in  Achaea,  whither  Uie  land  force 
of  the  Peloponnesians  had  gone  to  aid  their  operations. 
Phorroio,  too,  coasted  along  to  the  Rhium  adjacent  to  Moly- 
crium  ^  and  rode  at  anchor  on  the  outside  of  it,  with  the 
twenty  ships  with  which  he  fought  the  late  battle*  Now  this 
Rhium  was  friendly  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  other  Rhium^ 
namely  that  in  Peloponnesus,  is  opposite  to  it;  the  distance 
between  them  is  about  seven  stadia  of  sea,  and  forms  the  mouth 
of  the  Crisaean  gulf.  At  this  Rhium  of  Achaea,  then,  which 
is  not  far  from  Panormus^  where  their  land  force  was,  the 
Peloponnesians,  with  seventy-seven  ships,  took  their  anchoragey 
on  seeing  the  Athenians  bring  to :  and  for  six  or  seven  days  they 
occupied  opposite  stations,  practising  ^  their  men,  and  making 
preparations  for  battle ;  intending —  these,  not  to  sail  out  of 
the  Rhium  into  the  open  sea,  fearing  their  former  disaster  — 
those,  not  to  sail  into  the  narrows,  conceiving  that  an  engage- 


dvsfitav.  That  the  word  might  denote  such,  is  plain  from  ^schyl.  Agam. 
146.  firi  TivoQ  &vTiTrv6ov^  AavaoiQ  xP^^^C  ^x^yyca^  'AirXoiaQ  TivXy*  See  also 
181—190. 

From  what  is  said  we  are  left  to  infer  that  the  attempt  against  Cydonia 
was  unsuecessful.  So  difTerent  was  the  state  of  things  to  what  had  been 
represented  to  the  Athenians,  and  so  inadequate  their  force,  that  they  did 
not  even  venture  to  attack  the  place. 

•  Rhium  adjacent  to  Molycrium,]  Otherwise  called  Antirrhium.  The 
word  Rhium  properly  denotes  no  more  than  a  promontort/y  and  in  this  sense 
It  is  often  used  in  Homer  and  Theocritus.  It  seems  to  be  cognate  with  plv, 
the  nose ;  and  both  words  came  from  piio,  cognate  with  piut,  to  Jhw,  run. 
It  si^ifies,  then,  what  runs  or  juts  out,  like  our  ness  and  the  Italian  naso. 

Nfuch  to  the  present  purpose  is  the  observation  of  Helladius  ap.  Phot. 
Bibl.  p.  1591.  plovukv  Xkyofjisv  Utrav  6povQ  cucputrrfpiov  tctiag  dk  MoXvmptov, 

«  Panormus.]  There  were  several  places  of  this  name,  which  always 
denoted  a  port,  perhaps  what  we  call  a  free  port.  The  place  in  question^ 
however,  is  not  mentioned  by  the  antient  geographers ;  and  is  omitted  ia 
most  maps,  and  wrongly  placed  in  others.  Pausanias  alone  shows  its  site, 
8,  22,  7.,  where,  he  says,  it  is  fifleen  stadia  from  Rhium.  The  port  was,  no 
doubt,  formed  partly  by  the  promontory,  and  partly  by  a  small  river  which 
there  runs  into  the  gulf.  So  Strabo,  p.  488,  17.  to  'Piov  xal  'Avrtftpiov  hvov 
^  TTsvrt  <rradiu)v  aTroXtiTrovaat  (scil.  at  Uktoi)  wSpBfiov,  Hence  it  is  plain 
that  the  geographers  are  wrong  in  affixing  the  name  Drepanum,  not  to  this 
promontory,  but  to  another  which  they  lay  down  a  few  miles  further  on  the 
shore  of  the  gulf. 

3  Practising.]  Such  is  the  sense  of  ftcXfrwvrec'  (which  is  omitted  by 
Smith,  and  rendered  meditating  by  Hobbes);  on  which  see  Schweb.  on 
Onosand.  p.  25.  This  signification  occurs  also  in  1,  80  and  142.,  nouXv^cu 
fitKirag  in  1,  1$.  and  fitX,  riav  TroXifwc&v  at  2, 39. 
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ment  in  a  small  space  would  be  favourable  to  the  enemy.  At 
length  Cnemus,  Brasidas,  and  the  other  Peloponnesian  com- 
manders, wishing  to  come  to  an  engagement  with  all  speedy 
before  any  reinforcements  should  join  the  Athenians,  called 
their  men  together,  and  seeing  most  of  them  dejected  from 
their  former  defeat,  and  without  any  alacrity  for  battle,  endea- 
voured to  animate  their  courage  by  the  following  address :  — 

LXXXVII.  ^^  The  event  of  the  late  battle,  Peloponnesians, 
(if  any  of  you,  indeed,  on  account  of  that  should  fear  the  issue 
of  the  one  at  hand,)  affords  no  just  grounds  of  alarm  M  for  it 
was,  as  you  know,  engaged  in  without  sufficient  preparation ; 
we  set  sail,  too,  not  so  much  for  a  sea  fight,  as  for  a  land 
expedition.^  Not  a  few,  too,  of  the  circumstances  of  fortune 
happened  to  be  adverse  to  us ;  nor  were  there  wanting  points 
in  which  our  inexperience  occasioned  a  failure  in  our  first 
attempt  at  a  sea  fight.  So  that  the  defeat  did  not  befall  us 
from  any  our  cowardice :  nor  is  it  just  for  those  who  are  not 
defeated  by  strength®,  but  have  somewhat  to  allege  in  defence^, 

1  Affords  no  juMty  <|c.]  Literally,  **  affbrds  by  no  means  any  such  con- 
jecture of  results  as  to  fill  us  with  alarm."  At  rb  iic^ii<r<u  subaud  de  rd 
or  &<m»  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Procop.  p.  124, 18.  fuzxic  Tifs  nportpov 
ytyfvtifUvrie  fiti^ffiia  vfiac  tl^irta  fivyfiti,  oh  yAp  luuciq,  tifurkpa  riooii^tiiuv^ 
<iXXck  Tvx'li  ivayrwiiaai  irpoffiwiVTcuxdrt^  ivfakofuv,  where  U)r  icr^^iXo/icv, 
read  lafSXrifuv, 

The  word  nKnapmiQ  is  rare :  I  have  only  elsewhere  met  with  it  in  Dionys. 
Hal.  Ant.  475, 33.  Dio  Cass.  430  and  523.  and  Marc.  Ant  2, 15. 

*  And  we  set  sail,  4fc.]  i.  e.  it  was  unexpected ;  for,  as  Thucydides  before 
says,  the  Peloponnesians  never  expected  that  the  Athenians  would  venture 
to  engage  with  them. 

9  Those  who  are  not  defeated  by  slrength.]  The  neuter  vuny^iv  is  put  for 
the  masculine  (as  rb  vucfi<rav  in  Herodian,  4,  5,  4.  where  examples  are 
adduced  by  Irmisch.) ;  and  the  rijg  yvktfirig  (with  which  the  commentators 
have  been  more  perplexed  than  they  acknowledge)  may  be  taken,  perhaps, 
for  irtpi  rfte  yvw/ii}c»  and  thus  for  iv  ry  yv<^/iy,  in  ammo,  at  heart,  what  is 
not  defeated  at  heart ;  or  it  may  be  taken  for  rb  rrjc  yv^fine  rb  nn,  &c., 
the  mind  or  spirit  that  is  not  utterly  defeated.  And  thus  narii,  KpdroQ 
must  be  taken  in  the  sense  utterltf,  enlirelyf  which  occurs  in  Thucydides 
and  the  be«t  writers.  So  Hesych.  explains  it  nXiiw^,  It  seems  preferable, 
however,  to  take  it  in  the  sense  *'  by  mere  strength,*'  as  opposed  to  the 
sl^ht  of  superior  skill. 

4  But  have  somewhat,  4rcA  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  l^x^v  H 
rtva  iv  aiftip  dvriXoyiav,  which  Goeller  renders  thus :  **  et  qui  rationis 
aliauas  habent,  quas  adversariis  objiciant,"  i.  e.  something  to  urge  in  refu> 
tation.    But  the  former  is  the  more  natural  sense. 
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to  su£fer  their  courage  to  be  daunted^  at  the  occurrence  of 
calamity;  but  to  reflect,  that  though  by  fortune  men  are  accus-« 
tomed  to  be  disappointed,  yet  that  in  their  own  minds  the 
tinily  brave  are  ever  the  same ;  nor,  so  long  as  their  courage 
remains,  will  they  be  likely,  under  pretence  of  want  of  skilly 
to  in  any  thing  act  the  part  of  cowards.  However,  you  are 
not  so  inferior  to  them  in  skill  as  you  are  superior  in  valour. 
Whereas  this  knowledge  of  theirs,  which  you  especially  dread, 
if,  indeed,  it  have  bravery  miited  with  it,  will  also  have  presence 
of  mind  in  danger  to  perform  what  it  has  learned  ^ :  but 
without  courage  art  avails  nought  in  time  of  peril ;  for  fear 
drives  out  tlie  memory  ^,  so  that  skill  without  valour  is  utterly 
useless.^  Thus  against  their  greater  skill  set^  your  superior 
valour;  and  against  the  apprehension  arising  from  defeat^ 
oppose  the  reflection  that  you  met  it  for  want  of  preparation. 
You  have,  moreover,  not  only  a  superiority  of  ships,  but 
the  advantage  of  fighting  near  a  friendly  coast,  widi  your 
heavy-armed  at  hand;   and   victory  generally  accompanies 


s  Daunled.]  Literally,  bhtnted.  So  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  688.  ro{r/iAv— rar- 
afitXifViav  iciap,  Joseph.  869, 16.  tov  ^uov  ^fitXvv^,  Hence  may  be  con* 
firmed  the  emendation  of  Porson  on  iEschyi.  P.V.  891.  dirafi€Kw^ii<r€rai 
yvwfifjv.  So  also  Find.  Pytb.  1,160.  Airo  ydp  K6po^  dfi€Kvv€i,  Dio  Cass. 
1125,50.  Herodian  5,19.  Agath.  p.  23,  3.  Soph.  ap.  Athen.  592.  A. 
Herod.  J,  1 J4.  Plato,  p.  646.  The  metaphorse  ratio  is  plain  from  .£schyl. 
Theb.  712.  rt^yfiivov  toI  /*'  oIk  AvafitKinfiis  \6y(ft»  Ot  the  same  kind  is 
the  metaphor  in  our  daunt,  which  word  does  not  come  from  domitare,  but 
the  Ang.  Saxon  bjrocan,  to  dint,  or  dunt. 

The  wo^ds  ry  airotdim,  ttiq  Kvft^pac  are  for  ry  &irc€dffy  ^vft^p^ 

«  If,  indeed,  it  have,  ^c]  So  Livy,  1. 6, 7.  **  Simul  concurreritis,  quod 
quisque  didicit  ac  consuevit,  faciet." 

7  Fear  drives  out  the  memory.]  Gottleb  here  (after  Hemsterfa.)  adduces 
imitations  from  Plutarch  and  Ach.  Tat.  Of  the  numerous  ones  which  I 
have  noted,  I  select  the  following:  —  Dio  Cass.  t6  irap&koyov  fivrifitiy 
iKvXriircnu  Procop.  70, 33.  ort  yAp  ^&>f  dtl  Toi}i  ahrif  TrtpivrcirTiaKorac 
iKfrXrjfftrutv,  oi/K  I^T  ri'jv  Stavoiav  iXicr^CTi  rtk  KpudtroK  and  119,  16.  Betkiac 
ahrolQ  liC7r\i]<f<fotnriis  Tbv  vovv,  Joseph.  1315.  ry  0ofcp6rijri  iraaav  ei/roXfiiay 
iKwXfjKcu  BvvafUvfiv,  Livy  2, 65.  "  In  increpando  ignaviam,  pudore  metum 
excussisset'* 

f^  SkUl  without  valour  it  utterly  useleu.]  Goeller  thinks  this  is  an  imitation 
of  Homer  II.  /i.  41 2.  Here  I  would  adduce  the  just  remark  of  Artemid.  On. 
1, 12, 1.  iwii  8c  ric  ye  rkxnjv  oUrat.  dviv  ^vtriatQ  IvrtKri  iaktr^ai,  drkkr^^  icai 
dirkpavTo^,  This  proves  the  necessity  for  both  to  be  united.  So  Val.  Max. 
2,  3, 3.  "  virtutemque  arti,  et  rursus  artem  virtuti  miscent ;  ut  ilia  impetu 
hujus  fortior,  hsec  iliius  scientift  cautior  fieret." 

0  Set.]  Or  oppose .  So  Appian  t.  2,  247,  37.  nf  fjUv  x<¥^«^(  rvx^iv  dya!^)v 
dvrt^kvTiSf  fi  ^  dXiySriiTi  roXfiav* 
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superiority  in  necessary  equipment.  So  that  in  no  one  respect 
can  we  discern  any  probability  that  we  shall  be  worsted ;  for 
as  to  the  points  about  which  we  before  erred,  these  being 
remedied  '®  will  now  afford  us  instruction.  With  alacrity, 
therefore,  let  both  masters  and  mariners  mind  each  his  own 
businesses  not  leaving ^^  the  post  which  has  beety* assigned  to 
bim.  For  ourselves,  we  shall  plan  the  attack  full  as  'well^^  as 
the  former  commanders;  nor  will  we  leave  to  any  one  an 
excuse  for  being  a  coward.**  Should  such  be  found  **,  they 
shall  receive  condign  punishment;  but  the  brave  shall  be 
honoured  with  the  suit^le  rewards  of  their  valour."*® 

LXXXVIII.  Such  were  the  exhortations  addressed  to  the 
Peloponnesians  by  their  generals.  But  Phormio  himself, 
also  fearfiil  of  a  dejection  of  spirits  in  his  men,  and  perceiving 
that  they  got  together  into  clusters  ^^  apart,  and  seemed  to 
stand  in  awe  of  the  enemy's  numerous  fleet,  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  call  them  together,  in  order  to  inspirit  and  admonish 


10  ThepomU — being  remedied,]  L\ten}\y,  superadded.  How  these  afTord 
instnictioD,  is  not  very  clear;  perhaps  by  teaching  them  self-distrust  and 
caution  not  to  fall  into  any  such  like  errors  again. 

'  >  Mind  each  his  own  imsineu.']  This  is  wrongljr  rendered  by  Hobbes, 
**  follow  in  his  own  order,**  and  Portus,  *•  follow  his  leader."  Valla  and 
others  have  better  discerned  the  sense,  which  is  the  above.  *'Ewf<r^cu  here 
is  put  for  irp&vetiv^  as  in  a  not  dissimilar  expression  npdffmv  rd  Uia  at 
1  Thessal.  4, 11.  where  see  my  note.  When  the  word  has  the  sense  of 
^pdeativ,  it  also  takes  its  construction  ;  and  consequently  when  it  has  its 
construction,  it  may  be  presumed  to  carry  its  sense.  At  rb  jca^'  lavrbv 
subaud  /ii/ioc.  It  signifies,  **  what  is  before  us,  or  is  appointed  for  us  to 
perform." 

1^  Leaving,]  Or  deserting^  according  to  the  reading  of  several  MSS. 
which  has  been  received  by  the  recent  editors.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  a 
gloss, 

13  Full  as  well]  The  commentators  have  failed  to  perceive  that  oif 
Xtiftov  is  either  a  modest  way  of  saying  cpfTcrcrov,  or  rather  an  ironical  ex- 
pression. 

>«  Nor  wiU  we  leave  to,  ^c,]  There  is  a  similar  passage  in  Xen.  Anab. 
9,9,51.  ro^  oi^  ivi  iiciT^y\fOVTaQ  KoxtZ  dvai, 

i»  Should  such  be  found,]  Literally,  **  should  any  one,  indeed,  even  be 
fuch.*'  The  fiovXti^  merely  stands  for  our  should,  and  tlvai  Koxb^  must  be 
■applied  from  the  preceding. 

^  The  brave  shall,  4^.]  Similar  sentiments  are  found  in  Themist. 
p.  19.  B.  205.  A.  Diod.  Sic,  t.  3, 193. 

»7  Got  together  into  dusters.]  So  2, 21.  Kara  Kvirrdffttc  ytyvSfitvot.  where 
tee  the  note.  The  very  same  expression  occurs  in  Aristoph.  Lysist.  578, 
lud  ro^e  yc  evyurrofiivov^  Kal  robg  woXowtoq  iavroitc,  &c.  By  not  perceiving 
the  conttructioD,  Smith  rdfers  the  Kw,  to  ^e  ships, 
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them  on  the  present  occasion.  For  he  had  before  prepared 
their  minds  for  such  an  event,  by  continually' telling  them  *® 
that  tliere  was  no  number  of  invading  ships  so  great  but  they 
might  sustain  their  attack.  ^^  Nay,  the  men  had  themselves  of 
a  long  time  taken  up  this  opinion  ^^,  that,  as  Athenians,  they 
ought  not  to. decline  contest  with  any  number  of  Pelopon- 
nesian  ships.  ^^  Seeing  them,  however,  somewhat  dispirited  at 
the  present  aspect  of  things,  he  thought  fit  to  remind  them  of 
the  courage  which  became  them  ^^  by  the  following  address : — 

LXXXIX.'  "  Having,  comrades,  observed  you*  to  be  in 
fear  of  the  number  of  our  enemies,  I  have  called  you  together, 
because  I  would  not  have  you  terrified  at  what  ought  not  to 
excite  alarm.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  because  these  our 
foes  have  been  before  defeated  by  you,  because  they  themselves 
are  conscious  of  Uieir  inferiority  to  you,  that  they  have  fitted 
out  this  vast  and  unequally  numerous  fieet.^     Then  again,  as 

IB  For  he  had  before,  S^c]  Such  appears  to  be  the  complete  sense,  which 
is  imperfectly  unfolded,  and  one  clause  inserted  out  of  its  natural  order. 

•9  No  number  of  ^c]  i.  e.  they  need  not  retreat  before  them,  but  might 
withstand  them  by  the  exercise  of  all  those  evolutions  in  which  the 
Athenians  were  so  superior  to  the  Peloponnesians.  And  even  thus  it  is  a 
sufficiently  bold  assertion,  somewhat  hyperbolical. 

tto  OpiniorCl    Not  presumption,  as  Smith  renders. 

ft>  Ought  net  to  decline^  ^c]  This  construction  of  vircxtap€'iv,  with  the 
accusative  is  rare.  It  occurs,  however,  in  Horn.  II.  v,  476.  wc  fikvev  SovpU 
kXvtoq  oifik  vTTix^ptt-  Aivtiav  Movra*  imitated  by  Lucian,  2,  545, 91.  uwoxw- 
povfitv  iTriovraQ,    There  is  a  very  similar  passa^  in  Herod.  7,  104. 

««  Rnmndthem  of,  S^c»]  Or,  remind  them  of  being  courageous.  Compare 
4,  95.  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Procop.  137,  6.  ^vK6§iivoq  vw6fLv^<rw 
avTolQ  iroifi<Taodai  rov  Srapdeiv. 

I  With  this  oration,  Goeller  says,  may  be  compared  one  of  Salluft 
Jugurth.  C.49. 

"2  Having,  comrades,  observed,  ^c]  This  mode  of  commencement  is 
imitated  by  Arrian.  £^  A.  5,  25,  6.  bpHv  viiaq,  w  dvdptQ  M.  —  Kvviiyayoif  Ig 
TaifTb,  &c.  and  Agath.  p.  23,  7.  6p&  roivw  vftag,  dvdptg,  TrXkov  ^  xard  rb 
avfi€cLv  dvwfUvovc  Koi  orjiKov  k,  r.  X.  where  for  roivw  I  conjecture  rcb^irv. 
And  so,  just  after,  rd  vvv. 

With  respect  to  the  address,  comrades  or  soldiers,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
those  to  whom  he  was  speakins  were,  with  few  exceptions,  sailors.  But  the 
term  was  sometimes  employed  to  denote  those  who  were  employed  in  an 
expedition,  whether  land  or  sea  forces.  So  Aristoph.  Ach.  546.  {v  ^  Av  i^ 
irbXit  v\ia  ^opv€ov  wrparuariav* 

3  Have  fitted  out  this,  ^c]  There  is  some  difficulty  connected  with  dir6 
TsS)  laov,  I  have  expressed  what  seemed  the  most  apposite  sense,  and  such 
as  was  adopted  by  all  interpreters,  until  latelj^  excepted  to  by  Doederlin,  oa 
the  ground  that  avh  rov  Xotv  would  thus  signify  no  more  than  is  found  in 
the  preceding.    But  this  appears  to  be  a  frivolout  objection ;  for  it  is  not 
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to  the  point  on  which  they  especially  rely  in  venturing  to  at- 
tack us,  namely,  as  if  bravery  appertained  to  them  only*^  they 
have  no  other  ground  for  their  confidence  than  this,  that 
having,  from  their  skill  in  land  warfare,  been  therein  generally 
successful,  therefore  they  may  expect  that  the  same  success 
should  attend  them  in  sea  service.^  But  surely  that  may  in 
all  justice  be  here  expected  to  attend  t^,  as  in  the  other  case 
it  would  them^  (for  in  natural  courage  they  have,  at  least,  no 
superiority  over  us),  and  we  all,  in  proportion  as  we  have 
more  skill  in  any  thing,  are  more  daring  therein.^  The  Lace- 
daemonians, too,  bearing  sway  among  their  confederates  by 


the  same,  though  nearly  allied  to  it.  As  to  the  sense  he  proposes,  it  is  too 
aibsurd  for  me  to  notice.  Goeller  would  take  the  expression  to  refer  to 
the  naval  and  military  forces,  and  all  the  other  apparatus  apart  from  the 
ships.  But  that  would  require  trofyavKtvaaavro  to  be  taken  twice ;  and  the 
second  time,  in  a  sense  not  only  different  from  the  first,  but,  I  conceive, 
unexampled. 

*Attf  hravervy  ^c]  It  should  seem  that  Phormio  had  received,  from 
some  spies,  intefrigence  of  the  substance  and  arguments  of  the  speech  of 
Gnemus* 

*  That  hamng,J^om,  ^c]  Such  seems  clearly  to  be  the  sense,  thoush 
there  is  some  dimculty  in  exactly  reconciling  it  to  the  words.  See  the 
commentators.  The  only  real  dSmcuity  is  in  cr^iVc,  which  seems  so  little 
suitable  to  the  context,  that  Kistemmaker  would  read,  from  four  MSS.,  orav 
Ti,  But  that  is  exchanging  one  difficulty  for  andther  and  a  ereater ;  since  the 
whole  turn  of  the  sentence  reauires  oiovrat.  Hack  would  refer  (rtpun  to  t6 
aifrb  troulv ;  which  will  yield  the  sense,  **  to  do  the  same  for  themselves** 
But  that  b  very  languid  and  frigid.  Goeller  would  remove  the  difficulty 
bv  taking  Tt)v  ifitrtipiav  Iv  r(3  irtZv  ^  the  subject  of  9roi^<retv,  in  the  sense 
they  think  that  this  skill  in  land  service  will  cause  them  to  do  the  same 
(i.  e.  to  succeed)  in  sea  service.  But  that  is  doing  the  greatest  violence  to 
the  construction.  It  is  better  at  once  to  suppose  a  synchysis,  or  blending 
of  two  constructions,  i.  e.  rai  diovrai  v^im  e.  r.  v.  ioie^ai  rh  aifrb  and  ir.  o, 
ff,  c.  r.  V,  iroiifVHV, 

«  That  may  in  all  justice,  tf'c.]  Such  is  the  simple  sense  of  the  original, 
which  has  been  strangely  misconceived  by  the  recent  interpreters.  The  rbS* 
h  by  Hack  referred  to  rb  vavrucbv ;  by  Goeller,  to  rb  ^aptnXv  contained  in 
biipijovet ;  both  methods  equally  forced  and  madmissible.  It  can  only  relate 
to  rb  Karopbovv,  which  is  alluded  to  In  the  words  immediately  preceding 
iroirtctiv  rb  aifrd.  The  chief  difficulty  is,  that  vvv  is  used  for  Iv  roitrt^^ 
since  it  corresponds  to  Iv  Utlvf^,  Those  words  respectively  refer  to  the 
iv  rif  m^iS  and  iv  rtf  vavruetf  preceding.  Finally^  the  flinp  does  not  quite 
concede  the  thing,  but  has  the  sense  tiquidem. 

7  And  ftfe  all,  <^c.l  Here  Hobbes  and  Sunth  have  totallv  missed  the 
sense,  which  is  pliunly  that  above  expressed.  Hie  scope  of  tne  passage  ia 
well  illustrated  b^  Goeller  thus :  **  Indicat  his  verbu,  quare  Atheniensibus 
major  inprassentia  quidem  fiduda  esse  debebat:  nam  magno  animo  et  for- 
titudine  Lacedsemonios  prasstare  negat;  utrosque  se  alicujus  rei  peritia  se 
antecellere,  eoque  se  audadores  esse  ait.  In  prsesentia  autem  id  adesse, 
quo  ipsiy  Atbemenses,  excellant,  rei  navalis  prudentiam  demonstrari  posse." 
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their  reputation  among  them,  have  brought  most  of  these  men 
into  danger  against  their  wills ;  since  otherwise  they  would 
never,  after  being  so  utterly  defeated,  have  ventured  "  a  fresh 
engagement  Ye  need  not,  therefore,  fear  their  valour ;  nay, 
you  rather  inspire  them  with  a  greater  and  juster  ground  for 
terror ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  before  defeated  by  you, 
and  because  they  fancy  that  you  would  not  resist  them  unless 
you  meditated  the  achievement  of  something  memorable.^  For 
adversaries  superior  in  number  (as  these  are)  make  their 
attacks  witli  more  reliance  on  strength  than  on  counsel;  where- 
as, those  who  attack  with  inferior  force  and  unconstrained, 
must  run  the  hazard  from  the  influence  of  some  great  and 
and  sure  design.^^  Reflecting  on  Uiis'S  they  stand  more  in 
awe  of  us  for  this  apparent  inadequacy  of  our  forces,  than 
they  would  for  any  preparation  which  might  be  more  in 
proportion.  Many  are  the  armies  that  have  been  overcome 
by  even  inferior  numbers,  through  want  of  skilP^j  some  by 
cowardice ;  neither  of  which  can  be  imputed  to  us.  As  for 
the  battle,  I  shall  not  willingly  hazard  it  within  the  gulf,  nor 

^  VetUured,]  Literally,  taken  in  hand^  ventured  to  undertake.  Here  I 
read,  with  Hack,  Bekker,  and  Gfoeller,  for  Ivexeiptaavf  lircxc£pi^rav :  for 
though  iyx^ptiv  is  sometimes  used  for  lirixelp*  in  ttie  sense  conari,  itrix^  ^ 
used  of  earnest  endeavour,  and  such  as  is  exerted  in  difficulties,  as  is  ob^ 
served  by  Sturz.  in  his  Lex.  Xen. 

9  Memorable.]  Literally,  somethioft. decidedly  remarkable.  Here  for 
Tov  read  t6v,  and  subaud  X6y6v,  which  is  supp&d  by  Dio  Cess.  649,  32% 
Uapd  voM  is  by  the  Scholiast  well  explained  vvBpiidKKSvratc,  This,  it  may 
be  observed,  b  almost  always  joined  with  comparatives  and  superlatives  ; 
very  seldom,  as  here,  with  a  positive.  Goeller  at  rov  supplies  xporfvucv- 
ifivcu.    But  that  is  exceedingly  harsh% 

10  For  adversaries  superior ,  S^c]  Goeller  gives  tlie  following  as  the  con- 
struction :  oX  irXelovs  dwinaXot,  &<nrtp  o^oi,  oc.  And  he  adds  that  the  sense  is 
the  same  as  if  it  were  written,  dvrixaXov  ovra  ry  dwdfiH  r6  orXiov  ^  ry  y  viiffty 
iflfrwov  lirlpxcff^at)  vXuSvimw  l<m.  At  ol  Ik  voWt^  v7rod€i<rrifHuv  (scv  iirepx6^ 
fuvoi)  Kai  ik^  oijK  ivayxaKi^uvoi  dvrtTokuSknv  (oif  ry  dvv6fui  rb  vXioy 
iriffwoi),  ^  8rt  /icya  rt  rb  /SiSotov  r^c  ^uLvoiac  ixovtn^  I  would  add  that 
kirepxbfuvot  is  to  be  repeated  from  the  preceding  iiripx^if^au 

i>  Reflecting  on  tkU,  4^.]  Goeller  interprets  thus :  «*  banc  nostilum 
peritiae  et  fortitudinispnestaotiam  reputantes  isti,  nos  magis  extimescunt 
propter  id  quod  non  expectabant,  non  verisimile  erat,  quam  propter  8Bqu»- 
lem  sive  iustum  apparatum,  quern  non  habemus.^'  I  would  add  that  ob  KarSt 
\6yov  is  tor  trapdkoyov.  So  J,  99.  rd  Kard  \6yov  tbrvxovyra  dtr^aXkffnpa 
^  wapd  SS^av* 

1^  Many  are  the,  ^c]  So  Pindar.  Isthm.  4,  56.  koi  Kpievov  dvbp&» 
X^ipbviMiv  iff^aXKjE  rix^a  Karafidp^/oKf,*  Herod.  7,  10,  55.  ^iXici  ydp  b  Ofb^ 
rd  virtpkxovra  irdvra  Kokobeiv^  o^rta  ^^  Kai  crparbQ  ttoXXo^  vif6  bXiyov  but^ 
f^ip€rau 
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wUl  I  sail  thereinto;  being  well  aware,  that  to  a  few  dexte- 
rously managed  and  swift-sailing  vessels,  opposed  to  a  multitude 
unskilfully  managed,  want  of  sea-room  is  a  disadvantage.^^ 
For  unless  they  take  their  views  of  the  enemy  from  a  distance, 
they  can  neither  sail  up  to  the  charge  as  they  ought,  nor 
can  they  retreat  at  the  proper  time,  when  hard  pressed. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  possibility  for  cutting  through  the 
enemy's  line,  nor  tacking  ^^  and  back  (in  which  consist  the 
advantages  of  better-sailing  ships),  but  of  necessity  the  sea 
fight  will  become  a  land  battle.  Now  under  such  circum- 
stances the  greater  number  of  ships  must  have  the  advantage. 
^^  Respecting  these  matters  I  shall  use  the  best  forecast 
and  all  Uie  provident  care  I  am  able.  Do  you,  on  your  part, 
keep  in  exact  order  on  board  your  ships,  and  execute  orders 
with  celerity;  especially  as  the  enemy's  station  ^^  is  so  near  us. 
In  the  engagement  itself  account  order  and  silence  as  of  the 
utmost  consequence;  for  great ^^  is  their  importance  in  all 
military  operations,  but  in  sea  fights  especially  so.  Charge, 
then,  your  foes  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your  former  achieve- 
ments. The  combat  which  awaits  you  is  indeed  momentous, 
since  on  its  issue  depends,  either  for  ever  to  extinguish  all  the 
hopes  which  the  Peloponnesians  have  formed  of  raising  a  navy, 
or  to  bring  nearer  to  Athens  apprehensions  for  her  maritime 
dominion.  Again  I  remind  you  that  most  of  these  your  foes 
you  have  already  defeated;  and  when  men  are  once  van- 
quished, their  minds  do  not  feel  an  equal  alacrity  towards  the 
same  dangers."  '^ 


*)  7\>  a  few  dcMterousfy  immaged,  4^*]  So  Appian  2,  $22,  65.  i)  fUv 
l/Awtipla  dti^apro  vir6  n}c  <rrtvoxf»piots  cccvcX«i»^vocc* 

14  CutHntt  throvghy  S^c,]  On  inete  seapteitDS  I  must  refer  to  the  notes  on 
1»  49.  to  wbich  may  be  added  the  following  passages  c  Appian  9,  689,  se, 
vavtrl  Kovfalt  idvXiov  n  Koi  npdwXiov^  Ktd  ixov^Mc  ixP*^*'^*  The  pre- 
sent passage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  624, 96.  ^lyn  iuKwXav  fiiin  irifMirAcTy 
(fi'Ttp  n'ov  vetvftaxiac  ipya  iari)  9wafdvotc, 

»*  Staikm.]  Or  moorage.  '£^o^ii<Ffwcis  for  if6fiftov,  as  9,  6.  See  note 
on  6,  48. 

i«  For  great,  <fc.]  Uete  t  read,  with  Hack  and  Bdcker,  6  Ic  ro*  (for 
^MH-f),  from  the  conjecture  of  Steph.  Godler  edits  i9c  rt^  which  may  be 
the  true  reading,  though  it  involves  great  harshness. 

17  And  v^en  men,  |c.]  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Dio.  Cass.  625,  57. 
f^eu  wav  TO  iiv^pmmunf,  hrav.  iv  role  irpiirokt  iiyStoi  o^aKf,  tud  vpoc  rd  Xoiird 
^tdvftArtpoy  yivtrah  and  Procop.  S98.  fp^tnuuL  MKm^v  &wali  irt^tvipofwv 
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XC.  Thus  did  Phormio  exhort  and  animate  his  men. 
But  when  the  Peloponnesians  saw  that  the  Athenians  would 
not  sail  into  the  gulf  and  the  narrows  %  wishing  to  draw  them 
thither,  however  unwillingly,  they  weighed  anchor  with  the 
dawn  of  day,  and  sailed,  ranged  in  files  of  four,  towards  their 
territory  within  the  gulf  %  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had 
lain  at  anchor,  the  right  wing  leading  the  way.  In  this  wing 
they  had  ranged  twenty  of  their  best-sailing  vessels,  in  order  that, 
if  Phormio  (supposing  them  to  be  sailing  against  Naup&ctus) 
should  himself  sail  along  the  opposite  coast  to  their  succour, 
the  Athenians  might  not  escape  their  charge,  nor  get  beyond 
their  wing,  but  that  these  ships  might  enclose  them  as  in  a  net.^ 


I^kurra  iliMt^iv,  and  208,  10.  r&v  y^  irciXXainc  i^TVXflK6T(av  '^Kurra  Sip^par 
yct^iZtffSrai  ^tXowriv  at  yv&fiau 

*  TAe  narrows,]  So  the  Latin,  angmtus,  fauces.  This  signification  is  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Xenophon  and  Arrian,  and  is  found  in  Joseph. 
1104,  10. 

<  Sailed,  ranged  in,  4rc.]  There  are  few  passages  that  have  been  less 
understood  than  the  present.  The  sense  assigned  by  the  translators  is 
neither  permitted  by  the  words  themselves,  nor  is  agreeable  to  the  context. 
*Eiri,  with  an  accusative,  will  not  admit  of  being  taken  for  irapd,  as  is  done 
by  the  interpreters  $  that  would  require  iiri  ry  yy.  And  even  if  such 
might  be  supplied,  how  could  their  coasting  along  their  own  shore  alarm 
the  Athenians  for  Naupactus?  I  am  persuaded  that  a  very  different  sense 
is  required ;  namely,  that  "  they  made  towards  the  Athenian  territory.** 
And  such  will  arise,  if  for  eavr&v  or  avTwv  we  read  a{/Twv,  their.  In  no 
other  way,  indeed,  can  the  words  following  (any  more  than  those  a  little 
&rther  on,  **  in  order  that  if  Phormio,  supposing  them  to  be  sailing  against 
Naupactus,  should  himself  sail  along  the  opposite  coast'*)  be  understood. 
The  meaning  of  them  is,  that  the  line  of  battle  was  formed  from  the  line 
of  anchorage ;  what  made  the  right  and  left  in  the  latter,  making  it  also  in 
the  former.  Now  this  was  done  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  motion  and 
stir,  which  would  put  the  Athenians  on  their  guard.  Moreover  it  is  men- 
tioned that  the  right  wing  took  the  lead,  because  the  column  might  have 
moved  on  its  Irfl,  as  it  would  have  done,  had  it  intended  to  go  out  of  the 
gulf;  whereas  it  must  move  on  its  right,  to  proceed  to  the  Naupactian 
territory. 

9  The  Athenians  might,  4^.]  Such,  after  repeated  examination^  I  must 
decide  to  be  the  sense  of  this  obscure  passage,  which  has  been  but  im- 
perfectly understood  by  the  translators,  and  by  the  commentators  wholly 
neglect^.  By  rdu  iiriirXovy  irXiovra  is  meant,  the  charge  of  the  squadron 
(or  wing)  sailing  upon  them.  The  words  i^u  rov  iavr&v  icepa>c  are  obscure 
from  brevity;  but  the  sense  seems  to  be,  '*  so  as  to  get  beyond  or  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  wing,"  which  should  thus  suddenly  turn  as  it  were  upon  a 
pivot,  to  cut  them  off  from  Naupactus.  '£^w,  as  Sturz.,  in  his  Lex.  Xen. 
m  v.,  observes,  is  used  of  a  column  so  broad  as  to  stretch  beyond  the 
^emy's  wing.  And  he  cites  from  the  Anab.  vapijX^tv  ^loi  rov  tinm/vfiov 
Kiparos.  Enclosed  and  caught  the  Athenians  would  certainly  be  |  for,  as 
the  right  wing  of  the  Peloponnesians  would  cut  them  off  from  Naupactus, 
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As  they  expected,  Phormio,  seeing  them  weigh  and  advance^ 
and  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  place,  left  destitute  of  help, 
embarked  (though  unwillingly)  with  all  speed  S  and  coasted 
along  his  own  shore,  the  Molossian  forces  proceeding  thither 
to  cooperate  with  him.  Then  the  Peloponnesians,  seeing  th6 
Athenians  coasting  in  line,  one  by  one%  and,  as  they  wished, 
already  within  the  gulf  and  near  the  shore,  suddenly,  on  a 
signal,  turned  about  their  ships  %  and  moving  from  the  front ^, 
made  all  sail  possible  upon  the  Athenians,  hoping  to  have 
intercepted  the  whole.  But  eleven  of  the  leading  vessels  con- 
trived to  avoid  the  movement^  of  the  Peloponnesian  wing, 
and  effected  their  escape  to  the  open  space.^     The  rest,  how- 


80  would  the  \th  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  prevent  them  from  getting  back 
out  of  the  gulf.    (See  the  plan.) 

^  Embarked^  ^cJ\  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  &Kiav  koL  KarA 
<rtrovir/v,  where  I  suspect  that  the  xai  should  be  cancelled,  originating,  it 
should  seem,  as  in  many  other  cases,  from  the  Kord  following. 

^  In  line,  one  b^  one.]  The  phrase,  iiri  idpug  ttXciv,  is  used  when  the 
line  moves  in  the  direction  of  one  of  its  wings,  either  the  right  or  the  left 
leading  the  way. 

It  occurs  also  at  6,  38  and  50.  and  8,  104,  Plutarch  Lys.  c.  lo.  Procop. 
p.  19  and  SS.  Xen.  Laced.  2,  8.  Hist.  1,  17, 10.  6,  2,  18.  '  Hence  mav  be 
emended  Appian,  t.  2,  822,  47.  Uwavra  fit^tig  €{;^q  ie  SurcXiav  iwXu^  where 
Schweigh.  cancelled  the  words  U  xiputv^  afler  vainly  endeavouring  to  cor- 
rect them.  It  is  strange  that  not  even  Musgrave  should  have  seen  that 
ivi  KipioQ  u  the  true  reading.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  phrase 
was  not  confined  to  nautical  matters,  but  extended  to  land  service,  m  the 
sense  **  in  aJUe,  in  a  row,**  So  Arrian  £.  A.  2,  8, 8,  rtytv.  Onosand.  p.  69. 
Hence  in  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  125.  uairtp  arpar6irtdov  iiri  Kkpiitc  pdSiKov,  where 
iiri  Kkp4itt  is  adopted  by  all  the  recent  editors  for  M  Kaip^t,  The  same 
method  is  (ex  emend.  Uasaub.)  to  be  employed  at  Euseb.  ap.  Athen.  568.  £• 
wvkove  KvxpdoQ  IKijffKtifUvac  rvfivdi  i^e^QC  ivuealpiipc  rtrayitlvac.  Hence  18 
illustrated  Aristid.  3,  575.  A.  t6v  UtpiicKta  irpoonjcdfuvM  tUi  povXti  O^u* 
OTOicXia  olvtp  iipiiv  Iwl  idpvQ  tAv  priT6piay. 

0  Turned  about  their  ships.]  In  iwurrpk\l/avnt  rd^  vav^  we  have  another 
nautical  term,  used  in  Polyten.  5,  36.  iiri<rrp»^e  n)v  vavv.  Polyb.  1,  50, 5. 
iirurrphl/ac  wpb^  rd  irtKayo^;  and  1,  25,  2.  iirurrpiipavTic  aitroX^  dirtivrnv. 

7  if  owing  from  the  /rout.]  Or,  m  columns,  as  opposed  to  sailing  from 
dther  wing.  So  Lucian  2, 40, 34.  iwi  ictpia^  Sk  Xkytiv  t6  dir6  furiSnrov  &ytw. 
Polyien.  5, 10.  ccU  favipbQ  yiv6iitvoQ  toXq  iirucXiovvi,  furitrrpt^t  orpariinrtiov. 
where  for  lurkorpt^t  I  conjecture  itrkorpv^ft.  Our  author  seems  to  have 
had  in  view  Herod.  7, 100.  rdg  cl  viac^-ApayaySvrtt^rdc  irp^^pa/^  if  y^v 
Tpk^avrt^  w&VTiQ  funamiidy. 

*  Movement.]    Or,  turning  about,  wheeling. 

9  Effected  their  escape  to  the  open  space.!  Not  the  open  sea^  as  Portus 
and  riobbes  render  (for  they  were  still  in  the  gulf) ;  but  that  which  might 
be  so  called  in  com|>arison  with  the  narrow  strait  which  they  had  passed, 
and  the  place  in  which  their  consort  ships  were  cut  off  and  endosecl. 
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ever,  they  came  up  with,  and  running  them  ashore,  disabled 
them ;  slaughtering  such  of  the  Athenians  as  had  not  escaped 
by  swimming  to  shore.^^  Then  they  took  in  tow  and  hauled 
off  some  of  the  empty  vessels  (one  of  which  they  had  taken 
with  the  crew  on  board);  others^  the  Messenians  ^'^  going  to 
their  succour,  after  wading  into  the  sea,  and  climbing  ^^  on 
board,  and  fighting  from  the  decks,  recovered '%  when  they 
were  already  in  the  act  of  being  towed  away. 

XCI.  Thus  fiur,  then,  did  the  Peloponnesians  gain  the 
victory,  and  cut  up  the  Athenian  fleet.  But  those  twenty 
ships  of  theirs  from  the  right  wing,  went  in  chase  of  the  eleven 
ships  of  the  Athenians,  which  had  escaped  the  wheel  or  turn, 
and  got  into  the  open  space. ^  They  were,  however,  before- 
hand with  them,  and  all,  except  one  ship,  escaped  into  Nau- 


This  passage  is  imitated  by  Plotareh  Camill.  18.  s.  f.  rb  Sk  StKtdv  (Kspac) 
^vfcXivav  ri)v  ivifopdv  U  rod  vtdlov  irpb^  To^e  XS^vq,  I  conjecture 
Imarpofriv, 

10  Disabled,]  Not  dettroffcd  ;  otherwise  they  could  not  have  afterwards 
towed  them  off.    On  the  afove  signification  see  note  supra,  1,  49  and  50. 

11  Swmnunc  to  ihore.']  In  kK^v€vaav  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  ships 
which  they  left ;  and  it  may  be  rendered,  <<  swimming  out  to  shore."  There 
IS  a  similar  use  of  Uuvac  at  Acts,  S7,  44. 

i<  ne  Meueniatu.]  These  are  here  introduced  in  a  somewhat  obscure 
manner.  Our  author  naturally  supposes  his  readers  to  remember  what  was 
•aid  at  1,  lOl,  4.,  by  which  we  learn  that  the  expelled  Messenians  were 
fixed  at  Naupactus.  These,  therefore,  were  Naupactiant,  '  But  nothing 
was  before  said  as  to  Phormio's  having  any  of  these  with  him ;  tliough, 
from  2,  S5.,  we  find  that  they  did  act  on  board  the  ships  like  our  marines^ 
Such  must  have  been  the  case  here;  and  thev  had,  it  seems,  been  stationed 
at  Molycrium ;  but  when  Phormio  embarked  his  men  on  board,  to  succour 
Naupactus,  it  appeared  to  him  expedient  to  detach  the  Messenians  by  land 
for  tne  relief  ot  their  town,  should  his  endeavours  to  succour  it  by  sea  foil 
of  success.  Bendes,  they  could  thus  pass  to  Naupactus  across,  by  a  much 
nearer  route  than  by  sea.  In  their  wa)r,  however,  they  espied  the  peril  of 
the  Athenians,  and  advanced  to  their  aid. 

19  Ctimbimg,\  The  i'lriv^aivovnQ  is  a  very  forcible  term,  from  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  two  pr^)ositions  in  composition.  This  elegance  is  imitated 
by  Appiane  roi)^  iKviovrag  ia€aivovrtc  Ic  ^^  ^dXarrav  dv^povv,  Xen. 
Hist.  1, 1,6.  'K'op^fi^u  Kai  lwua€alvi»tv  ry  iTTy  el^  n)v  ^dXaoaav,  Arrian 
EL  A*  1>  6, 17.  iic  fUaov^  rov  irordfiov  Ikto^^uv^  iintrtdvTag  koI  tovtqvq 
(read  Iw-ccrCaiyovrcA    Dio  Cass,  554,  7.  ic  alrrhv  t6v  pv^bv  kirdffttatviv, 

14  Recovered,]  Mitford  has  here  fiillen  into  an  error  by  saying  that  the 
Messenians  recovered  all  the  ships.  Thucydides  only  says  rdg  6k  rcvac,  some 
of  them* 

1  Had  escaped  the,  4^.]  The  hirtli^vyov  must  be  taken,  per  dilogiom,  in 
two  senses,  as  referring  both  to  imvrpo^i^v  and  h^  r^v  iitpvx*i»piav. 
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pactus ;  and  anchoring  off  the  temple  •  of  Apollo,  with  the 
beaks  turned  towards  the  enemy,  prepared  for  resistance,  in 
case  thev  should  make  sail  against  them,  and  attempt  to  land* 
But  they  came  up  too  late,  yet  began  to  sing  the  paean,  as 
having  obtained  their  victory ;  though  at  the  same  time  one 
Leucadian  vessel,  much  further  advanced  than  the  rest,  was 
holding  in  chase  the  hindmost'^  of  the  Athenian  vessels. 
Now  it  happened  that  a  merchant-vessel^  lay  at  anchor  before 
the  harbour,  which  the  Athenian  ship  first  came  up  with,  and 
got  round;  then,  suddenly  turning  about,  made  a  charge 
about  midship  at  the  Leucadian  vessel  which  was  chasing  her, 
and  sunk  her.^  At  this  occurrence,  so  sudden  and  unlooked- 
for,  the  Peloponnesians  were  seized  with  fear ;  and,  moreover, 
having  chased  as  victors,  in  some  disorder,  certain  of  them 
backed  their  oars  and  stopped  in  their  course^  (a  very  pre- 

3  Hindmost.]  Literallv,  that  which  alone  was  left  behind  (being  a  heavy 
sailer),  and  had  not  reached  Naupactus. 

>  Merchant'VesieL]  Literally^  a  ship  xtf  burden  ;  from  fXrciv  to  carry • 
Such  were  therefore  of  a  roundish  form,  in  opposition  to  ships  of  war, 
which  were  long  and  narrow  at  the  bows. 

«  Turmng  aSaui,  4*0,]  The  mode  in  which  this  manoeuvre  was  e£fected 
is  not  very  clear ;  nor  is  it  explained  by  the  commentators.  It  should  seem 
that  after  turning  round  one  of  the  ends  of  the  vessel,  the  Athenian  ship 
suddenly  stopped,  and  abruptly  facing  about  Oeaving,  at  the  same  time,  a 
way  for  the  Leucadian  vessel)^  waited  till  it  was  in  the  act  of  turning  round 
the  end  of  the  vessel,  and  struck  her  with  the  beak  amidship.  A  well  con<* 
trived  and  well  executed  manoeuvre,  which  is  included  by  rolyaen.  J,  4,  j. 
among  the  stratagems  of  Phormio.  That  writer  also  adds  other  circum- 
stances, not  here  mentioned,  as  that  the  ship  was  the  Paralus,  and  was  pur- 
sued by  two  vessels  That  the  ship  belonged  to  Phormio  is  very  probaUe  f 
and  that  it  was  the  Paralus  is  possible;  smce,  though  that  and  the  Sal»- 
minian  were  reserved  for  particular  state  services,  as  conveying  messages, 
yet  sometimes  they  accompanied  a  fleet  for  ordinary  purposes.  Thus, 
those  ships  formed  part  of  the  squadron  sent  to  Corcyra  b^  the  Athenians. 
See  5,  77.  With  respect  to  the  circumstance  that  two  ships  were  in  chase 
of  the  Athenian,  that  is  not  at  variance  with  Thucydides.  That  others 
were  also  in  pursuit,  appears  from  the  words  following. 

»  Backed  their  oars  and^  ^cA  Hobbes  renders,  '*  let  down  their  oars,  and 
hindered  the  wav  of  the  rest  ot  the  galleys."  And  so  Smith.  Portus  seems 
not  to  have  understood  the  words.  I  would  observe  that  ifrioriiffav  rw 
wXov  is  in  some  measure  meant  to  explain  the  preceding,  and  does  not  sig- 
nify **  stood  in  the  way  of  the  others,"  but  **  stopped  in  their  course/* 
'E^artifUf  like  our  to  stop,  is  in  this  sense  used  either  as  a  neuter  and  abso* 
lutel;^  (as  often  in  Polybius,  Appian,  jElian,  and  ThemisdusX  or  with  % 
genitive,  as  here  and  in  Diod.  Sic.  t.  6.  225.  iTrioTHvat  riig  wopiiaQ,  It  some- 
times has  the  accusative  in  Xenophon,  Arrian,  Polybius,  and  Dionys.  Hal.; 
but  then  it  has  an  active  sense.  Indeed  here  vovc  must  be  understood.  At 
the  genitive  an  A-Kb  may  be  supplied. 
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jadidal^  step,  considering  that  the  enemy  was  so  near  7),  with 
an  intent  to  wait  for  the  main  body ;  others,  through  ignorance 
of  the  coasts  ran  on  the  shoab,  and  were  stranded. 

XCII.  The  Athenians,  on  seeing  this,  recovered  their 
courage,  and  with  one  general  shout  rushed  upon  them,  who, 
from  the  blunders  which  they  had  committed,  and  disorder 
into  which  they  had  fallen,  made  no  long  resistance,  but 
turned  and  fled  to  PanormusS   whence  they  had  set  out. 


The  mode  in  which  this  stoppage  was  effected  is  expressed  bj  K^turat 
rdc  KmwaCf  namely,  by  letting  down  the  oars  perpendicularly  like  poles, 
whereby  the  effect  of  the  current  would  be  prevented.  This  our  sailors 
call  backing  the  oars.  Mitford  has  wrongly  rendered  the  expresaon 
**  resting  on  their  oars,**  - 

«  PrefuiBciaL]  Not  mutiUt,  as  Portus  renders.  The  later  commentators 
have  seen  that  <&^t>/i0opoc,  like  a'xpctoc  and  dXvmrtKi^Cf  is  here  used  to 
denote  not  only  what  is  vsdeu,  but  what  is  hurtful,  by  a  meiosis.  This 
si^ification  occurs  not  unfreouently  in  Aristophanes,  Polybius,  Diod.  Sic, 
Dionys.  Hal.,  Joseph,  &c.,  and  sometimes  in  the  earlier  authors,  as  here  and 
in  Eunp.  Troad.  491.  Xen.  Cyr.  5,  2.  Other  particulars  I  must  reserve  for 
my  edition,  only  adding  that  the  earheit  Ruthority  I  have  met  wVth  S 
Hesiod.  Op.  fi&\*  dtrvfi^poq  ?<m  ^vrolmv.  Nor  is  the  idiom  unknown  in 
the  Latin.  So  Hor.  Sat.  1,  4,  24.  <<an  hoc  inhonestum  et  inutile  sit  nee  ne 
dubitas?**    See  Clarke  on  Hom.  Tl.  1,  269. 

7^  Conndering  that  the  enrmy,  4-0  ]  i.  e.  were  at  so  short  a  distance  from 
which  to  attack  them.  A  sense  which  is  expressed  in  dvTft^pfiTimv^  for 
which  I  formerly  read  dvTt<f>,  which  is  supported  by  several  MSS. ;  but  I  am 
now  induced  to  prefer  the  common  reading,  as  being  more  significant,  and 
as  being  acknowledged  by  Dio  Cass.,  who,  at  562,  577,  626,  and  1044!, 
nses  dvrtKopfAkia  of  a  naval  attack.    And  so  also  Plutarch  ap  Steph.Thes. 

np^  h«^  signifies  guod  aitinet  ad, 

•  Ignorance  of  the  coast.']  Strange,  indeed,  that  they  should  have  gone 
without  pilots  who  knew  the  soundings ;  for,  from  the  perpetual  commu- 
nication of  Corinth  with  the  eastern  parts  of  Greece,  Italy,  &c.,  by  this 
gulf,  we  can  hardly  suppose  but  that  there  must  have  been  many  such- 
(And  this,  perhans,  induced  Hack  to  propose  cancelling  x<*¥>f<^^*)  But 
though  there  migtit  be  many  who  had  some  slight  knowledge  of  the  coast, 
yet  there  were  probably  few  good  pilots  amonc  the  Peloponnesians,  inso- 
much that  they  were,  perhaps,  obliged  to  hire  Phoenicians  and  oth^r 
foreigners.  This,  indeed,  seems  implied  in  what  Pericles  saj's  at  I,  145., 
where,  enumerating  the  advantages  which  the  Athenians  enjoyed,  he  says, 
««?,  $irep  Kp&Turrovt  KvtipviiTajQ  Ix^fitv  troXlTa^. 

^  Fled  to  Panormu*,]  One  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  seeming 
supineness  and  inefficiency  of  the  main  body,  which  ought  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  the  support  of  the  right  wing.  Mitford  here  desiderates  the 
usual  accuracy  of  Tbucydides,  in  not  accounting  for  this ;  and  suspects  there 
was  some  mismanagement  of  which  he  was  uninformed.  But,  whatever  be 
the  accuracy  of  the  historian  when  he  narrates  occurrences,  or  his  judg- 
ment in  accounting  for  them,  yet,  as  he  wrote  for  the  learned,  reflecting, 
and  sagacious,  he  often  leaves  his  readers  to  collect  the  caiuet  of  event* 
from  his  narration  of  them.    Thus,  in  the  present  instance,  he  has  before 
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The  Athenians  made  chase,  and  took  six  of  the  ships  vhich 
were  nearest  them,  and  recovered  their  own,  which  the  enemy 
had  before  disabled  and  were  towing  off.  The  men  they 
partly  put  to  death  and  partly  made  prisoners.  On  board 
the  Leucadian  ship,  which  was  sunk  alongside  of  the  merchant- 
vessel,  sailed  Timocrates,  the  Lacedaemonian  %  who,  when  the 
ship  was  perishing,  slew  himself%  and  his  body  was  wafted 
into  the  harbour  of  Naupactus.  Then  the  Athenians  retiring, 
erected  a  trophy  on  the  situation  whence  they  had  pro- 
ceeded to  gain  this  victory.*  They  then  took  up  such  of  the 
corpses  and  the  wreck  as  had  been  driven  on  their  own  shore  ^, 


told  us  that  the  rkht  wing  of  the  Peloponnesians  was  composed  of  the 
swiflest-sailinff  vessels.  Now,  after  passing  the  strait,  the  Aroenian  squa- 
dron, especially  on  seeing  the  manoeuvre  of  the  enemy  to  cut  them  off, 
would  advance  as  rapid^  as  possible  to  Naupactus,  which  we  are  to 
remember  is,  according  to  the  best  maps,  eight  or  ten  miles  distant  from 
Antirrhium.  Therefore  the  right  wing,  ^hich  advanced  so  rapidly  almost 
up  to  Naupactus,  might  well  be  taken  (especiallv  as  we  find  they  made  but 
a  short  resistance)  Ssfore  the  main  boay  of  slower-sailing  vessels  could 
come  up,  even  supposing  every  exertion  to  have  been  made  on  their  part ; 
and  if  Brandos  w  as  there,  we  may  be  assured  that  every  thing  possible 
would  be  done.  Yet,  without  knowing  the  exact  position  of  the  main 
body,  and  of  the  right  wine,  at  the  commencement  of  the  engagement,  and 
at  its  close,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  certainty.  It  is  probable, 
that  the  squadron  wnich  composed  the  ri^ht  wing,  altc^ther  left  the  main 
body  in  the  middle  of  the  gulf;  and,  seemg  several  of  the  ships  stranded^ 
and  not  perceiving  that  so  many  escaped^  would  suppose  that  there  could 
be  no  need  for  its  co-operation,  and  when  it  did  perceive  it,  could  not 
reach  in  time.  But  here  again,  without  knowing  the  soundings  of  the 
gulf,  which,  we  find,  had  several  shoals,  we  cannot  pronounce  with  cer* 
tainty. 

*  Timocrates^  the  Laced<tmoman.'\  Not  a  Lacedaemonian,  as  Hobbet 
renders.  The  article  is,  indeed,  not  usual  in  this  phrase,  but  it  here  haa 
reference  to  the  previous  mention  of  Timocrates,  who  was  one  of  the 
counsellors  sent  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  Cnemus.    See  c.  85. 

9  Sleu)  himieif,]  Such  Brasidas  would  probably  have  done,  under  the 
same  circumstances.  Of  this  action,  done,  as  Mitford  says,  in  a  fit  of  paa* 
sionate  despair.  Smith  certainly  judges  too  harshly,  and  does  the  ffreatest 
injustice  to  the  motives  of  this  brave,  but  misguided,  man.  **  He  could  not,'* 
says  he,  "  endure  the  thought  of  perishing  in  a  whole  skin,  and,  therefore, 
snatched  the  moment,  and  killed  nimself  for  fear  he  should  be  drowned.'* 
He  rather,  it  should  seem,  wished  to  show  tlie  last  proof  of  courage  and 
contempt,  and  to  fall  by  his  own  hand  rather  than  that  of  the  enemy. 
Though,  as  we  find,  the  corpse  floated  into  the  harbour  of  Naupactus,  the 
Athenians  had  not  magnanimity  enough  to  give  it  any  honourable  boriiii. 

*  Situation  w/tencc,  4'c.]  i.  e.  some  part  of  the  shore  near  the  temple  of 
Apollo. 

^  Took  up  such,  (f-c,  as  had  been  driven  on  their  own  shore^  This,  as  it 
seems,  was  all  that  was  required.  So  1,  54.  dvtK6iuvoi  rd.  Kard  afoQ 
aifroi>c  vavdyia  Kai  vtKpoOc, 
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and  gave  up  to  the  enemy  theirs,  under  truce.  The  Pelopon- 
nesians,  too,  erected  a  trophy  as  conquerors,  because  of  their 
defeat  of  those  of  the  enemy's  ships  which  they  disabled  on 
the  shore;  and  the  ship  which  they  took  they  dedicated  at  the 
Achaean  promontory,  near  their  trophy.  After  this,  however, 
fearing  the  reinforcement  which  was  expected  from  Athens, 
they,  on  the  approach  of  night,  sailed,  all  except  the  Leu- 
cadians,  towards  the  Crisaean  gulf  and  Corinth.  Not  long 
after  their  retreat,  arrived  at  Naupactus  those  twenty  Athe- 
nian ships  from  Crete  which  should  have  joined  Phormio 
before  the  battle.     Thus  ended  th'is  summer. 

XCIII.  But  before  the  fleet,  which  had  retired  to  the 
Crisaean  gulf  and  Corinth,  separated,  and  just  as  the  winter 
commenced,  Brasidas  and  the  other  Peloponnesian  com- 
manders were  induced ',  at  the  su^estion  of  the  Megareans, 
to  make  an  attempt  on  Piraeus,  the  harbour  of  Athens.  Now 
it  was  neither  guarded  nor  shut  up ;  probably  on  account  of 
their  naval  superiority.  The  plan  was,  that  each  sdlor  should 
take  with  him  his  oar,  his  cushion,  and  his  thong ^  and  go  by 


1  Were  induced^  4*^.]  Into  this  project  they  would  readily  enough  enter, 
as  striking  a  bold  stroke,  and,  if  at  all  successful,  calculated  to  lessen 
the  ctispleasure  which  their  late  defeat  would  procure  them  from  the  Lace- 
daemonians. 

9  Hit  cuthion  and  hit  thong,]  **  The  thong,  or  loop,  to  fasten  the  oar  to 
the  rowlock,  it  not  unknown  with  us,  and  I  have  seen  the  cushion  used  by 
Thames  wherrymen;  yet,  that  the  cushion  should  hare  been  so  indis- 
pensable an  implement  as  the  account  in  the  text  would  make  it  appear,  we 
do  not  readily  conceive.  Thouah,  therefore,  the  Scholiast  gives  the  ex- 
pUmation,  which  the  Latin  translator  has  followed,  i/wtipifftov  leri  rb  rwa^ 
if  Iwuc&^fiVTai  ol  ipiffOOVTte,  ^td  rb  u^  (nnn-piifc^ai  airr&v  rAc  frvydg,  I  can- 
not help  having  some  suspicion  that  it  meant  another  thing.  A  marble 
fragment,  which,  before  the  spoliations  of  the  French,  was  in  the  Vatican 
museum  at  Rome,  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  note  (84.  s.  4.  ch.  8.],  as 
the  most  satifftictory  representaUon  known  of  an  andent  ship  of  war.  In 
that  curious  monument  the  oars  project  from  the  side  of  the  vessel  through 
apertures,  like  the  rowports  of  our  small  ships  of  war;  but,  at  the  aperture, 
every  oar  has  a  bag  about  it,  whose  purpose  apparently  has  been  to  pre- 
vent the  waves  from  flowing  in.  I  leave  it  for  those  who  have  leisure  for 
the  inquiry  to  decide  whether  the  tnrti^mov  of  Thucydides  may  have  been 
such  a  case  or  bag,  rather  than  a  cushion  to  sit  upon."    {MU/ord.) 

Ingenious  as  is  this  interpretation,  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  adopted,  since 
the  use  of  the  cushion  app^uv  from  other  accounts  (besides  the  SchoUast) 
to  have  been  so  general  that  the  utensil  might  ycry  well  be  thought  indi«- 
pei^able,  at  least  such  as  no  sailor  would  be  willing  to  be  without.  Thus 
rlutarch  Themut,  /3. 4.  li^  &pa  Q€iuotokKSiq  rb  d6pv  koI  ri^  dvwida  twv 
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land  from  Corinth  to  the  sea  oyer  against  Athens,  and  pro- 
oeeding  with  all  speed  to  Megara,  should  put  off  with  fiarty  tri- 
remes which  happened  to  lie  at  Nissa,  their  naval  station,  and 
sail  immediately  for  Piraeeus;  for  there  was  no  naval  force  on. 


TToXiTwv  wapfkofiivosy  fie  virtipkeiov  Koi  Kuiirnv  avvkartikt  tov  twv  'AdfjvatMV 
Srjfiov.  Isocr.  p.  688.  Lang,  ol  fikv —  vir^pkoiov  ixovTEQ  kfiiaivovffiv.  Pollux 
lO,  40.  and  1,88.  r6  Si  vtroicdfjievov  rolg  iphacc  ifirijpkmov.  Hermippus  ap, 
Hesych.  in  v.  wavuerbv.  A.  "Q/oa  roiwv  /ur  ifiov  xiitpilp  t6v  cwinir^pa  Xa- 
tovTUy  Kai  TrpofTKetftaXaiov,  'iv'  Ig  r>)v  vavv  i/iiniSriffae  po^UL^iyg.  B.  'AXX'  ov 
Skopaty  iravutrbv  txiMtv  rbv  trpuncTov,* 

.  These  cushions,  however,  I  suspect,  were  often  no  more  than  pieces  of  a 
skin  with  the  fleece  on,  i.  e.  a  KwaQ^  Thus  the  K&aQ  is  by  Theocr.  Idyll.  S 1 , 1 2. 
reckoned  among  the  utensils  of  a  fisherman.  So  also  Procop.  150,  16. 
Ho^tv^ovai  Bk  iin  rifg  ytic  iMtov  viroaTpiawiivTtQ,  See  also  Appian  I,  797, 24, 
Aristoph.  Thesra.  1180.  Theocr.  Id.0. 10, 17. 

As  to  the  oar-bag  mentioned  by  Mitford,  I  can  prove  its  aniient  use  from 
the  SchoL  on  Aristoph.  Acharn,  97.  juy6Xo\  raXg  rpi^peffi  b^aXpoi  ylvovrcu^ 
^i*  wv  rdc  KwwaQ  Ip^aXXbvrec  kKiorrriXdrovv,  i^parrovro  Si  icai  Itpfiarivot^  rp6^ 
noic,  irpbg  rb  /ii)  rpliftr^ai  rd  ffavMfiaTa.  And  Etym.  Mag.  155, 17.  4<ficw- 
fiara  jcoXouvrai  Kal  rd  Sspfiara  rd  liriftparrrSfUva  raiQ  Kuwaig  iv  tcuq  TpiijpKn^ 
Std  rb  /xif  lia^^iv  rb^aXdffffiov  Hiap,  And  SO  dtnctMifui  occurs  in  Aristoph. 
Acharn.  97.  Then,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  fastened  to  the  oar, 
and  probably  formed  a  part  of  it;  and,  therefore,  would  not  require  to  be 
here  mentioned.  Besiaes,  such  were,  perhaps,  only  used  for  the  lower  tier 
of  oar-holes. 

The  rpovwHip  is  not  what  Hobbes  calls  the  piece  of  leatlier  in  which  the- 
oar  turned,  but  the  strip  or  thong  with  which  the  oar  was  fastened  to  the 
piece  of  wood  formed  to  contain  and  support  it.  See  Hesych.  and  Etym. 
Mag.  671.  and  ^e  passages  cited  bv  Dr.  Blomfield  on  .Esch^l.  Pers.  583; 
Aristophanes  Acharn.  545.  &c  speaung  of  the  bustle  occasioned  by  the 
launching  of  three  hundred  triremes,  savs  the  auav  resounded  with  the 
noise  <l(n(wv,  rpowtariipiavy  &c.,  and  the  dock  witn  that  of  K»*wim¥  irXorow* 
fiivmv{  TvXwv,  daXofuhf  rpowovfuvuv.  The  icwin|ri}p  of  the  above  passage  of 
Hermippus  is  the  icalmus,or  wooden  frame-work  to  support  the  oar.  See* 
Hesych.  Etym.  Mag.  715.  Our  oars,  too,  have  a  itwwrin^p  and  what  are 
called  tholei  (the  rdXttv  of  the  above  passage  of  Aristophanes),  to  guide 
and  keep  them  in  their  place,  which  tholes  the  rowers  generally  carry  in 
their  pockets. 


*  On  which  postage,  Dr.  Blomfield  on  ^schyl.  Pert.  .403.  annotates  thus :  -^ ' 
«<  Quid  tit  juita  eum  ignorittimis  tclo.  Fortan  lesendum  viyrarr^"  It  was 
long  ray  conjecture  that  the  true  reading  it  vaavracTor.  SoiroX^iacrof,jcari((rrf-' 
rros,  and  many  other  words,  which  may  be  seen  in  Steph.  Tbes. ;  and  etpecially 
ipf<nnfy6trrucros,  which  Hoog.  Diet.  Analag.  says  it  used  by  Aristotle.  Thus  the 
sente  will  be  wheaUd,  Such  marks  are  called  ariyfAtera,  or  ^wcraUfeUf  by  medical 
authors  and  othert.  So  Aristoph.  Ran.  236.  iy^  ik  ^Kviertilms  Ixw  X^  'wpwerhf 
S^UtirdKou.  See  also  Vesp.  1119.,  to  omit  many  other  pattages  which  I  bad» 
noted.  I  am  now,  however,  of  opinion  that  not  even  the  conjecture  of  the  learned 
editor  above  quoted  was  necessary ;  rince  the  common  reading  will  of  itself  yield 
the  very  same  sense,  if  tlie  word  be  supposed  to  be  put  Doric^  And  so  in  the 
same  passage,  the  Doric  form  ^o^td^ns  ought  to  be  restored  for  poddi)fS,  which 
was  introduced  by  Alberti  solely  on  the  conjecture  of  Junius. 
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guard  dierein,  there  being  no  expectation  that  the  enemy 
would  make  so  sudden  an  attack,  nor  any  supposition  that 
they  would  deliberately  '  and  openly  run  so  great  a  risk ;  or, 
if  they  had  thought  of  so  doing,  that  they  would  not  pre- 
viously be  discovered.  The  Peloponnesians,  however,  set 
forwards  immediately  to  the  execution  of  what  they  had  pro- 
jected; and  arriving  by  night,  and  launching  off  the  ships 
from  Nisaea,  sailed  forth,  not  indeed  to  Piraeeus,  as  they  had 
planned,  but  (deterred  by  the  danger,  and  also  hindered,  as  it 
said,  by  an  adverse  wind)  towards  that  cape^  of  Salamis 
which  faces  Mq;ara.  Here  there  was  a  fort^  and  a  guard- 
force  of  three  ships,  to  prevent  all  communication  with 
Megara.  The  fort  they  stormed,  and  carried  off  the  three 
triremes,  which  they  found  without  their  crews  ;  ravaging,  too, 
the  rest  of  Salamis,  unprepared  as  it  was  for  such  an  incur- 
Sion. 

XCIV.  War  beacons ',  were  now  raised  towards  Athens, 
which  caused  a  consternation  exceeded  by  none  that*  was 
felt  during  the  whole  war.  For  the  inhabitants  of  the  cify 
supposed  that  the  enemy  had  already  entered  the  Piraeus  / 
while  those  of  the  Piraeus  thought  that  the  city  of  Salamis 
was  taken,  and  that  the  enemy  were  on  the  very  point  of 


2*  Deiiberaiefy.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  of  co^'  )^<rvx^av»  which 
has  been  imperfectlj  understood  by  the  commentators.  They  cannot 
conceive  how  the  enemy  should  of  set  plan,  or  openly,  undertake  the  attack. 
Nor,  in  fact,  did  they ;  for  the  plan  of  proceeaing  to  Nisea  was,  it  is  pro- 
bable, only  made  known  on  the  very  evening  of  the  march ;  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  communicated  to  the  Athenians  b^  spies.  For  the  same 
reason  the  rowers  took  their  necessary  utensils  with  them,  not  because 
there  were  none  at  Megara,  but  because  the  procuring  and  getting  them 
ready  would  have  given  alarm  to  the  Athenians,  and  put  them  on  their 
guara. 

4  That  cMpe,]  Called  the  BudoruH ;  perhaps  from  the  form,  it  having 
tome  resemblance  to  an:eai-hide.  Many  islands  and  promontories,  indeed 
bad  their  name  from  similar  circumstances ;  as  the  Morea  (from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  form  of  a  mulberry  leaf),  the  CEnignathos  in  Laconia,  the 
BucephaUum  in  Corintkia,  &c. 

&  Fort.]  So  Steph.  Byz.in  Bovdutpov  says  that  Ephorus  speaks  of  Bu- 
dorus  as  nfbri. 

>  War  beaeont  ]  On  these  (passed  over  by  the  commentators)  it  may 
suffice  to  refer  to  the  Schol.  on  iEschyl.  Agam.  5.  Rittersh.  on  Ojppian  Cyneg. 
4, 128.  Schwebd.  on  Onosand.  p.  36.  also  to  a  learned  note  of  Valckn.  on 
Herod.  7, 182, 8.  and  Dr.  Blomficld  on  ^chyl.  Agam.  32. 
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advancing  upon  them;  which,  had  not  their  fears  inter- 
posed^, and  the  wind  proved  adverse^  might  easily  have  taken 
place.  The  Athenians,  however,  at  break  of  day,  advancing 
with  their  whole  forces  to  Pirseeus,  launched  their  ships  in 
the  utmost  haste  and  confusion,  and  proceeding  with  their 
fleet  to  Salamis,  left  their  land  forces  to  defend  Piraseus.  But 
the  Peloponnesians,  on  hearing  of  the  advance  of  this  succour, 
having  now  ravaged  most  of  Salamis,  carried  off  their  prisoners 
and  spoil,  together  with  the  three  ships  from  Fort  Budorus, 
and  set  sail  with  all  speed  for  Nisaea.  Indeed  they  were  some-* 
yfhat  alarmed  on  account  of  their  ships,  which  had  beea 
launched  out  to  sea  after  long  lying  in  the  dock^,  and  were 
exceedingly  leaky .^  Having  proceeded  to  M^;ara,  they  thence 
departed  by  land  to  Corinth.  The  Athenians,  on  not  finding 
them  at  Salamis,  themselves  also  sailed  away.  After  this,  too, 
they  looked  with  increased  care  to  the  defence  of  Piraeeus, 
securing  die  ports  by  chains^  and  using  every  other  precau- 
tional  attention.^ 


^  Fears  interposed,]  Thb  absolute  sense  of  learonniccu  is  rare,  but  occurs 
in  Dio  Cass.  p.  788,  9. 

3  Launched  out  to  sea  after,  (f-c]  Such  is  dearly  the  sense,  and  not,  as 
Hobbes  renders,  ^  had  lain  long  in  the  water ;"  for  that  would  not  make 
them  leaky ;  it  was  the  lying  long  in  the  dry  dock.  The  idiomatical  use 
of  did  xp^ov  deceived  him, 

«  Were  exceedingly  leaky,]  Literally,  would  keep  out  no  water,  were 
not  water-tiffht.  As  thb  sense  of  orkyw  u  rare,  and  n^lected  by  the  com* 
mentators,  the  following  examples  maybe  not  unacceptable.  Theopb.  Hist. 
Plant  5, 1,  8.  on  the  sdection  of  wood  fit  for  ship-building:  5rav  ovfiirfy 
jcodcXjcv^^ivra  ^v/ifAvii  Kcd  eriyti.  Plutarch  Philop.  C.  14.  vavv  iraXatdv  it 
inhf  naaapdKovra  Karaair&ea/Q  ixX^pwmv*  wrr%  fi^  ertyovetitt  luvSwtvffat. 
roifc  trcXirac,  Plutarch  S,  476.  leal  iripterw  dwoyfiU^dat  rov  emfMTOQ.  Hcwtf^ 
ifoXxlop  fAt)  orlyovroc. 

The  Scholiast  here  rightly  understands  l^««p.  So.£8chyl.SuppLl42.  Xivc^ 
paffK  r%  d6fiOQ  SKa  eriytav*  The  term  is  employed  metaphorically  in  Eurip. 
Incert.  frag.  11,1.  Eurip.  Elect.  873.  JBschyl.  Theb.  S08  and  796.  Eurip. 
Iph.  Aul.  877.  It  is  more  frequently  used  of  vessels  which  will  not,  as  we 
say,  hold  water.  So  Plato  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  oi  rb  Uttp  dyytiov  Mktt  wriyu, 
and  Gcden :  ftityvwrai  rd  dyytia,  itd  r6  fi^  eriytiv  t6  Iv  tiimf  alfio* 

^  Chains,]  buch  were  then,  and  especially  afterwards,  in  common  us» 
for  shutting  up  the  mouths  of  ports,  wheA  narrow  enouch  to  admit  of 
them.  Thus  we  find  from  Book  Vll.  that  they  were  used  at  l^rracuse,  and  by 
Appian  1,  4,  37.  at  CarUiage.  By  the  time  of  Strabo  they  had  grown 
to  common  that  that  writer  perpetually  emplbys  the  expression  Xi/itiv 
KkturrSi, 

•  other  precautionary  diligence.]  To  this  period  may,  perhaps,  be 
referred  what  is  related  by  Polyaen.  1, 40, 5.  'AXm^cd^ifc  xoktopKovvrttp  rde 
'A^qvat  riiy  AaKi(aifipvimv,  Pov\6/uvot  roitf  fvXasa^  rov  derfof  Koi   rw 
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guard  diereiDi  there  being  no  expectation  that  the  enemy 
would  make  so  sudden  an  attack,  nor  any  supposition  that 
they  would  deliberately  ^  and  openly  run  so  great  a  risk ;  or, 
if  diey  had  thought  of  so  doing,  that  they  would  not  pre- 
viously be  discovered.  The  Peloponnesians,  however,  set 
forwards  immediately  to  the  execution  of  what  they  had  pro* 
jected;  and  arriving  by  night,  and  launching  off  the  ships 
from  Nisaea,  sailed  forth,  not  indeed  to  Piraeus,  as  they  had 
planned,  but  (deterred  by  the  danger,  and  also  hindered,  as  it 
said,  by  an  adverse  wind)  towards  that  cape^  of  Salamis 
which  feces  Mq;ara.  Here  there  was  a  fort^  and  a  guard- 
force  of  three  ships,  to  prevent  all  communication  with 
Megara.  The  fort  they  stormed,  and  carried  off  the  three 
triremes,  which  they  found  without  their  crews  ;  ravaging,  too, 
the  rest  of  Salamis,  unprepared  as  it  was  for  such  an  incur- 
sion. 

XCIV.  War  beacons ',  were  now  raised  towards  Athens, 
which  caused  a  consternation  exceeded  by  none  that*  was 
felt  during  iKe  whole  war.  For  the  inhabitants  of  the  city 
supposed  that  the  enemy  had  already  entered  the  Piraeus  / 
while  those  of  the  Piraeus  thought  that  the  city  of  Salamis 
was  taken,  and  that  the  enemy  were  on  the  very  point  of 


•"*  De^teraiefy.]  Such  seems  to  be  the  true  sense  ofxa^  i^^vxtavywhidi 
has  been  imperfectlj  understood  by  the  commentators.  They  cannot 
conceive  how  the  enemy  should  of  set  plan,  or  openly,  undertake  the  attack. 
Nor,  in  fact,  did  they ;  for  the  plan  of  proceeding  to  Nisea  was,  it  is  pro* 
bable,  only  made  known  on  the  very  evening  of  the  march ;  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  communicated  to  the  Athenians  b^  spies.  For  the  same 
reason  the  rowers  took  their  necessary  utensils  with  them,  not  because 
there  were  none  at  Megara,  but  because  the  procuring  and  getting  them 
ready  would  have  g^ven  alarm  to  the  Athenians,  and  put  them  on  thdr 
guard. 

4  Thai  cape,]  Called  the  Budorus ;  f>erhap8  from  the  forw,  it  having 
tome  resemblance  to  an^ex-hide.  Many  islands  and  promontories,  indeec^ 
bad  their  name  from  similar  circumstances ;  as  the  Morea  (from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  form  of  a  mulberry  leaf),  the  (Enignathos  in  Laconia,  the 
Buoephalium  in  Corintkia,  &c. 

&  Fort.]  So  Steph.  Byz.in  BovSiopov  says  that  Ephorus  speaks  of  Bu- 
donis  as  a /M. 

»  War  veacons  1  On  these  (passed  over  by  the  commentators)  it  may 
suffice  to  refer  to  the  Schol.  on  ^schyl.  Agam.  5.  Rittersh.  on  Oppian  C^neg. 
4, 12S.  Schwebel.  on  Onosand.  p.  36.  also  to  a  learned  note  of  Valckn.  on 
Herod.  7, 1«2, 8.  and  Dr.  Blomficld  on  ^chyl.  Agam.  32. 
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advancing  upon  tkemj  which,  had  not  their  fears  inter- 
posed^, and  the  wind  proved  adverse,  might  easily  have  taken 
place.  The  Athenians,  however,  at  break  of  day,  advancing 
with  their  whole  forces  to  Piraeeus,  launched  their  ships  in 
the  utmost  haste  and  confusion,  and  proceeding  with  their 
fleet  to  Salamis,  left  their  land  forces  to  defend  Piraseus.  But 
the  Peloponnesians,  on  hearing  of  the  advance  of  this  succour, 
having  now  ravaged  most  of  Salamis,  carried  off  their  prisoners 
and  spoil,  together  with  the  three  ships  from  Fort  Budorus, 
and  set  sail  with  all  speed  for  Nisasa.  Indeed  they  were  some^ 
^hat  alarmed  on  account  of  their  ships,  which  had  beea 
launched  out  to  sea  after  long  lying  in  the  dock^  and  were 
exceedingly  leaky.^  Having  pit)ceeded  to  M^;ara,  they  thence 
departed  by  land  to  Corinth.  The  Athenians,  on  not  finding 
them  at  Salamis,  themselves  also  sailed  away.  After  this,  too, 
they  looked  with  increased  care  to  the  defence  of  Piraeeus, 
securing  the  ports  by  chains%  and  using  every  other  precau- 
tional  attention.^ 


<  Fears  isUerposed,]  This  absolute  sense  of  jcarocv^^acis  rare,  but  occurs 
in  Dio  Cass.  p.  788,  9. 

3  Launched  out  to  sea  after,  4^.]  Such  is  dearly  the  sense,  and  not,  as 
Hobbes  renders,  ^  had  lain  long  in  the  water ;"  for  ihai  would  not  make 
them  leaky ;  it  was  the  lying  long  in  the  dry  dock.  The  idiomaUcal  use 
of  did  xp^v  decdved  him. 

«  Were  exceedingly  leaky, ^  Literally,  would  keep  out  no  water,  were 
not  water-tifiht.  As  this  sense  of  erkyut  is  rare,  and  neglected  by  the  com* 
roentators,  the  following  examples  maybe  not  unacceptable.  Theopb.  Hist. 
Plant  5, 1,  8.  on  the  sdection  of  wood  fit  for  ship-building:  ^rav  evfuriy 
Ka^tXxvodivra  frvfifivii  gal  orkytu  Plutarch  Philop.  c.  14.  vavv  xaXatdv  it 
inhf  necapdKovra  Karaffx&ea/Q  IwXiipi^oiv  Hert  /i)^  ertyovotiCt  luwiwtvetu 
rove  woXirac.  Plutarch  S,  476.  Koi  wiptOTiv  AwoyfiU^^at  rov  emfiaro^,  mowif^ 
IfoKxiov  fAfj  orlyovroc. 

The  Scholiast  here  rightly  understands  faikfp.  So  .fischyl.Suppl.  142.  Xtvop^ 
6affii  ri  d6fiOQ  SKa  vrkyuw.  The  term  is  employed  metaphorically  in  Eurip. 
Incert.  frag.  11,1.  Eurip.  Elect.  973.  iBschyl.  Theb.  SOtf  and  796.  Eurip. 
Iph.  Aul.  877.  It  is  more  frequently  used  of  vessds  which  will  not,  as  we 
say,  hold  water.  So  Plato  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  oi/  t6  Ump  dyytiop  Mkt^  rriyci. 
and  Gcden :  piiyvwrai  rd  ^yycla,  ctd  t6  /<^  criytiv  rb  Lv  avrip  alfta* 

^  (^amt,]  ouch  were  then,  and  especially  afterwards,  in  common  use 
for  shutting  up  the  mouths  of  ports,  wheA  narrow  enough  to  admit  of 
them.  Thus  we  find  from  Book  Vll.  that  they  were  used  at  l^rracuse,  and  by 
Appian  1,  4,  37.  at  Carthage.  By  the  time  of  Strabo  they  had  grown 
to  common  that  that  writer  perpetually  emplbys  the  expression  Xifitiv 
KKttffrSt, 

*  Other  precautionary  diligence.]  To  this  period  may,  perhaps,  be 
referred  what  is  related  by  Polyaen.  1, 40, 5.  'AXn^ui^^c  w^topKovyrmf  rde 
'A^ffvat  rwv  AoKtlaiftpviin^f  p9v\6fUvo^  roitf  ^Xasa^  rov  dorio^  xai  rom 
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XCV.  About  this  period,  and  at  the  commencemeDt  of 
wiater»  Sitalces^  the  Odrysian,  king  of  Thrace,  undertook 
an  expedition  against  Perdiccas^-  son  of  Alexander,  king  c^ 


UfipaiwCi  Kai  r&v  ffKiXdv  riHv  axp*^  3aXa(r<Tiic  &ypvirvovQ  vspi  rt)v  ^vXaict/v 
sarttOKtv&iratf  wporiyopivfffv,  4#c  aiiHiQ  rfig  AKpowSKHt^  vvKTktp  rpt^  &vaiTxri<fot 
rbv  XofiwTfjpa'  6c  ^  &v  fit)  Avatrxoi,  itc  ^vXaxi^v  ^KXtxwv  KciXaa^vtrcu.  o^w 
itj  iravTiQ  AypvwvovvTtg  l^uXaTTOv,  W  atpovrog  tou  arparrjyov  rb  irvp^ 
cvrfifMc  ihvcuvTo.  fftifiaivovrtCt  i>c  kyprtyopSrtg  fvXdrrouv,  It  is  at  least  pro- 
bable that  the  caution  was  then  employed ;  but  not,  it  should  seeui,  by  the 
orders  of  Alcibiades,  since  he  was  not  yet  of  age  to  hold  the  office  of 
arpanfybg  (see  6, 12.),  though  it  might  be  by  his  su^stion. 

>  Sita/cet.]  On  the  Ufe,  chaitu^er,  and  actions  of  this  extraordinary  penon, 
see  an  able  dissertation  in  Gail's  Philolog.  p.  372.  His  character  is  briefly, 
but  ably,  sketched  by  Diodorus,  as  follows :  —  StrdXciyc  o  twv  OpcucCiv  /3a- 
inXti>t  irapaXiifft  fikv  paoiXtiav  oXiytic  X^*P^9  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  l^v  itfSpiav  Ktd 
<rvvt<riv  iirl  iroX^  n)v  ^waartlav  i|V^i|<rcv,  iicuiKSitc  ^v  flipx****  ''*^  virorfroy^ 
^vo/v,  Avdptiog  ^  &v  iv  toiq  fiavaig  xai  arpaTtiyucbc,  In  Sk  rutv  wpoir68«av 
fuyaXriv  wotovftevoc  IwtfUXiav,  The  following  genealogy  of  the  royal  family 
of  Odrysee  is  by  Gattererus,  and  inserted  in  Poppo's  Proleg. :  — 


Teres. 


I 
Sitalces,  Teris  films 
(Herodotus,  7,  187. 
Thucyd.  2,  29.  94*) 
auxit  Odryarum  Im- 
perium  (Thucyd.  2, 
96,  97.)  occisus  in 
belle  contra  Tribal- 
los,  anno  octavo 
belli  Peloponnesiaci . 
(Thucyd.  4,  101.) 


Sedocos,  Sitalcs  filius,  ci- 
▼is  Athenlensis  per  Nym- 
pbodofum,  Pytbfefilium, 
factus.  (Thuc.  2,  29.) 


Sparadocus 
SitalcaB 
iratBT. 
(Thucyd. 
2,  101. 
4,01.) 


Fiha  anonyma, 
soror  Sitalcs. 
(Thuc.  2,29.) 
Nympbodorus, 
Pyth8Bfilius,Tir 

Abderita, 

(Her.  7, 137. 

et  Thuc.  2,29.) 

fuit  maritus 

hujus  sororis 

Sitalcae. 
(Thuc.  2,  29.) 


FiUa 

al'ut  Teris, 

mater 

OctamasadaB, 

Scytharum 

regja. 
(Her.4,ao.) 


Seutbes,  Sparadod,  qui  Sitalcae  frater 
erat,  filius  (Thuc.  2,  101.  et  4,  101  .)t 
successor  Sitalcse  occisi  (Thuc.  2,  97, 
et  4, 161.),  qui,  Sitalcae  adboc  vivente, 
potentia  secundus  a  rege  erat  (Thuc. 
2,  101.),  et  deindc,  rex  factus,  imperii 
reditus  ad  summum  perduxerat  (  Thuc . 
2,  97.) 


«  Perdiccas,]  I  cannot  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  accurate  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  from  its  foundation  by  Per* 
diccas  I.  to  Archelaus  H.,  successor  of  Perdiccas,  presented  by  Poppo 
Proleg.  2, 419.  seqq.  Perdiccas  H.  of  whom  we  here  rwwl,  was  the  ei^ntk 
from  the  founder,  who  was  an  Argive  of  the  family  of  the  Temenidae, 
and  therefore  of  the  race  of  the  Heraclids.  Some,  indeed,  cariy  the  re^al 
succession  three  reigns  farther  back,  includinjg  Thvrmas,  Caemes,  and  Geu 
nanus ;  which  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  authority  of  Justin.  But,, as  Poppo 
observes,  it  is  plain  fipom  Herod.  8, 137.  that  Perdiccas  was  the  first  king ; 
though  the  other  three  might  be  powerful  chieftains.    Up  to  the  time  of 
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Macedonia,  and  the  Chalcideans  of  Thrace^  on  account  of 
two  promises;  one  of  which  he  intended  to  enfiH'ce,  the 
other  to  perform.^  For  Perdiccas,  though  he  had  made  a 
promise  to  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,^  on  condition 
that  he  would  reconcile  him  with  the  Athenians  (by  whom  he 
was  then  hard  pressed)  and  not  bring  back  from  exile  his 
brother  Philip  (with  whom  he  was  at  enmity)  to  occupy  the 
throne,  had  never  performed  his  engagements.  Sitalces,  too, 
had  himself,  when  he  had  entered  into  alliance  with  Athens,  , 
covenanted  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  war  against  the 
Chalcideans  of  Thrace.     On  both  these  accounts  he  made 


Amyntas  I.,  when  the  kingdom  submitted  to  the  Persians,  it  was  con- 
tracted within  very  narrow  limits ;  for  to  the  east  it  did  not  yet  reach  to 
the  Lake  Prasias,  and  the  Strymon,  but  Mount  Dysorus  was  its  boundary^ 
as  we  find  from  Herod.  5, 17.  But  when  the  king  of  Bisaltia  and  Cres- 
tonia  had  fled,  for  fear  of  Xerxes,  to  Mount  Rhodope,  and  Alexander^  the 
successor  of  Amyntas,  had,  by  givine  bis  daughter  m  marriage  to  Bubari^ 
a  powerful  Persian,  acquired  considerable  influence  at  the  court  of  the 
king  of  Persia,  he  was  presented  by  that  monarch  with  all  the  region 
between  Mounts  Olympus  and  Htemus.  To  this  period  are  therefore  to 
be  referred  those  conquests  of  the  Macedonians  mentioned  in  Thucyd. 
2, 99.,  when  they  expelled  the  Bottiaei,  Eordi,  Edones,  &c.,  and  acquired 
the  possession  ot  Mygdonia,  Crestonia,  Bisaltia,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
tract  of  country  between  the  rivers  Axius  and  Strymon,  subjecting,  or  ac- 
quiring a  predominating  influence  over,  the  Lyncestas,  Elimiotae,  and  other 
nations  ot  Upper  Mac^onia. 

For  the  rest  of  the  history  I  must  refW  to  Poppo,  from  whom  the  above 
particulars  have  been  derived. 

3  One  of  which  he  intended,  (f-c]  Or,  **  one  made  to  him,  which  he  was 
resolved  to  enforce ;  the  other  made  bif  him,  which  he  meant  to  perform.*! 
This  signification  of  iLvairpa-ma  (i.  e.  rd  avw^cv  H  vToox^tnutg  6^(iXo/uya 
flfrirpdrruv)  is  perhaps  the  primary  one.  The  mode  of  expression  in  the 
original  has,  according  to  our  ideas,  a  veiy  quaint  and  forced  air ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  subject  here  is  so  little  intelligible,  that  to  my  younger  readers 
the  following  statement  of  Mitford  may  be  not  unacceptable :  — 

••  Philip,  brother  ofPerdiccas  king  of  Macedonia,  dying,  his  son  Amyn- 
tas claimed  the  succession  to  the  principality  which  he  had  held  in  Upper 
Macedonia.  Perdiccas,  who  had  pro[x>sed  to  d&anve  his  brother  of  tnat 
little  subordinate  sovereignty,  seized  it  on  his  cleath.  What  the  Mace- 
donian law  on  the  subject  may  have  been,  we  have  no  information,  and 
perhaps  it  was  not  very  well  defined.  Amyntas,  however,  resorted  to  the 
neighbouring  powerful  sovereign  of  Thrace,  Sitalces.  This  prince,  by  his 
recent  alliance  with  Athens,  for  what  advantages  in  return  is  not  said,  had 
engaged  to  compel  the  revolted  dependencies  of  Athens  in  Cbalcidice  to 
return  to  their  obedience.  Ready,  therefore,  with  his  army,  he  took 
Amyntas  under  his  patronage ;  and,  Perdiccas  refusinff  to  reinstate  that 
prince  in  the  principality  which  had  been  held  by  bis  father,  he  resolved  to 
dethrone  Perdiccas,  and  make  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia."  See  als9 
c.  13.  sect.  4.  of  Mitford's  History. 
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tlie  invasion  in  question,  and  took  with  him  both  Amyntas  the 
son  of  Philip,  to  place  him  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and 
also  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  then  with  him  for  that  busi«- 
ness,  together  with  Agnon  as  general.  For  the  Athenians 
had  en^iged  to  cooperate  against  the  Chalcideans,  both  with  a 
fleets  and  as  large  an  army  as  they  could. 

XCVL  Settmg  out  ^  therefore,  himself  from  Odrysse,  he 
summons*  first  to  attend  him  such  of  the  Thracians  between 
Mount  Hscmus  and  Mount  Rhodope  as  were  his  subjects, 
unto  the  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Hellesp<Mit;  next, 
the  Getse  beyond^   Hcemus,   and   such  other  nations^  as 


I  SeiHng  oui.]  He  was  not  deterred  from  making  the  expedition  by  the 
presence  of  winter;  for,  as  Mitford  remarks  from  Xen.  Hist.  7.,  winter 
warfiure  was  more  common  with  the  Thracians  than  with  the  Greeks. 

«  Summons,]  Literally,  rahet,  or  levies.  A  rare  signification  of  avi<rrfifu, 
of  which  the  only  example  I  have  noted  b  from  Arrian  E.  A.  5, 22.  Kvv 
ry  ff^knpy  iwdftH  koI  iroXKA  dXXd  iSrvti  dvatrriffravrtc*  There  is  a  similar 
use  of  excire  in  Latin.  So  Livy  5, 34.  Is,  quod  ejus  ex  populis  abundabat, 
Bituriges,  Arvemos,  Senones,  JBduos,  &c.,  excivit. 

On  the  kingdom  of  Odrysae  Goeller  refers  to  Arrian  E.A.  1,2,9. 

3  BeyondJ]  In  vwepiidvTi  there  is  m^  (as  the  commentators  &ncy)  any 
pleonasm.  It  is  a  participle  which,  by  use,  became  a  sort  of  preposition, 
and  stands  for  vvip.  This  use  of  the  word  is  very  frequent  in  PkusaniaSy 
and  occurs  occasionally  in  other  writers,  as  Herod.  4,  S5.  who  employs  the 
acctuative  at  5, 17.  So  l/i^vrt  in  Scymnus  Ch.  p.  49.,  and  Siatdvri  in 
Herod.  4, 20. 

^  Such  other  nathnt,]  The  words  of  the  original  are  somewhat  obscure, 
and  have  been  not  well  understood  by  the  translators.  Hobbes  renders, 
**  all  the  nations  between  the  Ister  and  the  Euune."  -  But  the  ^vr^ 
(beiween)  has  reference,  not  to  the  Euxine,  but  to  Hasmus  just  before. 
Smith  well  inserts  along;  for  after  mentioning  the  north  and  south  boun- 
daries of  the  country  now  spoken  of  (afterwards  the  Masia  inferior^  at 
the  present  time  Bulgaria),  Tnucydides  adverts  to  the  east  and  west  limits. 
Of  tne  west  he  does  not  speak;  but  to  the  east,  he>says,  it  extended  down 
to  the  Euxine  Sea. 

As  to  the  naSXoVf  it  is  omitted  by  most  translators,  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
pleonasm.  But  such  fiSKKov  never  is ;  here,  at  least,  it  has,  I  conceive,  a  sense, 
though  not  to  be  expressed  without'  much  drcumlocution.  In  fact,  it 
seems  to  refer  to  a  sentence  omitted,  which  may  be  thus  supplied :  **  and 
such  other  parts  (of  the  country)  as  are  inhabited  (on  the  sea-coast  chiefly) 
along  from  the  west  down  to  the  sea-coast  of  the  Euxine  on  the  east.'' 
The  iiaKkov  stands  for^  KaroiKovvraQ  U  wpb^  ^AXatrtrav,  Or  perhaps  the 
passage  may  be  thus  pointed :  koI  boa  a,  /i,  t.  r.  I.  irorafiov  {wpbc  ^<£Xaff<Tav 
fiSXXov  r^c  Tov  Eif^elvov  irSvTOv)  KaT<pictjvro,  sdl.  fiiXP^  ^aXa<T<f iff.  The 
meaning  is,  that  those  other  parts  of  the  country  were  chiefly  towards  the 
Euxine;  the  rest,  it  seems,  being  inhabited  by  the  Gete.  That  the 
Qetm  did  not  occupy  the  country  as  far  as  the  Ister,  is  clear  from  Herod. 
4,  93  and  94.  where,  speaking  of  Darius's  journey  from  Byzantium  to  the 
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inhabited  within  the  Ister,  and  so  along  down  to  the  sea-coast 
of  the  Euxine.  The  Getee  and  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  are 
borderers  on  the  Scythians,  are  armed  and  accoutred  ^  in  the 
same  manner,  and  all  horse-archers.  He  also  called  forth 
many  of  the  mountaineers  of  Thrace,  who  are  independent^, 
and  armed  with  swords  ^,  are  called  the  Dii,  and  mostly 
inhabit  Mount  Rhodope.  Some  of  them  he  engaged  for  pay ; 
others  accompanied  as  volunteers.^  He  raises  also  the 
Agraeans  andXtaeseans^,  and  such  other  Pasonian  tribes  as  were 


bridge  on  the  Ister,  he  says:  vplv  8k  &inici<r^cu  iwl  rov  'Icrrpov,  wpiarove 
oifMcc  Peroc.  Those  other  people  are  adverted  to  just  after  by  the  Kai  ol 
Tovry  ^fiipoi^ 

*  Are  borderert  on,  ^c.'\  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Dio  Cass.  762,  71. 
^KOp^ioKOiQ  6fi6poic  re  airr&v  Ktu.  hwovKtvoi^  o^vu  The  word  ofiStnctvoQ  is 
rare ;  but  it  elsewhere  occurs  in  Lucian  2, 557.  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  Rhet. 
c.  1 1.  It  refers  not  to  arms  only  (as  the  translators  seem  to  have  thought) 
but  also  to  accoutrements ;  for  <netvot  is  a  very  general  term,  and  may 
denote  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former. 

0  Independent,]  So  Livy  42,  51.  tria  miliia  Thracum  iiberorum.  Arrian 
E.  A.  1, 1,6.  IfitdKiiv  etc  Opaxfiv  n)v  tSv  aitrovofuav  icaXovfUvwv  Bp<iKwv» 
Xen.  Hist.  5,  S,  17.  Bpaxtc  ol  d€airiXivroi, 

AH,  however,  were  not  summoned,  but  onlj^  iroXXoc,  those  who  are  called 
Dii.  Among  the  rest  were  the  Satrse,  mentioned  by  Herod.  7, 111.^  and 
highly  commended  for  their  bravery. 

7  Armed  with  swords.]  i.  e.  who  used  the  sword  in  thdr  warfare,  as  did 
the  Scottish  highlanders.  Xenophon  Cyr.  6,  S,  10.  says :  fufua^utfjiivovc 
cTvac  t6XXovc  Opoicwv  fiaxaipof6povc»  From  which  it  appears  that  it  was 
only  some  of  the  Thracians  who  were  such ;  and,  indeed,  Thucydidcs 
7,  27.  uses  OpoKuy  r&v  fiaxaipo^fHttv  in  the  yery  same  manner.  See  also 
Posidon.  ap.  Athen*  p.  153.  and  Ovid  Trist  5,  7, 19.  cited  by  Duker.  The 
mountaineers,  however,  of  Asia  (as,  indeed,  do  most  mountaineers  of 
every  age)  used  the  tame  weapon.  So  .£schyl.  Pers.  66.  rb  fia^eupd^opov 
t6  £&voc  U  ir&ffiic  'AtrUtg  Hirtrau  It  is  probable  that  these  Thracians  were, 
like  the  Swiss  of  Europe,  ready  to  take  pay  from  any  who  would  engage 
them.  Thus  some  or  them  were  hired  for  pay,  though  others  came  as 
volunteers,  intending  to  pay  themselves  by  plunder. 

•  Volunteers.]  This  use  of  i^iXovrdc  occurs  often  elsewhere  in  Thucy- 
dides.  And  so  in  Dionys.  Hal.  Ant.  620, 20.  See  also  Demosth.  ap.  Steph 
Thes.    It  always  denotes  those  who  serve  without  pay. 

9  Agrceans  tmd  Lteaans^  The  best  account  of  these  tribes  is  to  be  found 
in  Gattererus*s  Memoirs  on  antient  Thrace,  inserted  in  the  Comroentationes 
Gotting.  vol.  9.  p.  33.,  and  detailed  l>y  Poppo  in  his  Prol^.  These  tribes 
and  the  Grsseans  just  afterwards  menoOnea,  were  (it  is  plain  from  this  pas- 
sage) all  Pteonian  tribes,  and  inhabited  the  country  about  Mount  Rhodope 
and  the  Strymon.  Gatterer  thinks  the  Agneans  were  situated  the  most  to 
the  north,  perhaps  as  being  mentioned  first  We  may  at  least,  he  thinks, 
collect  from  H^od.  5,  16.  that  th^  were  situated  more  to  the  north  than 
the  Doberes  and  P(»opli,  who  inhabited  to  the  north  of  Mount  Pangsus. 

Such  is,  moreover,  ne  thinks,  quite  dear  from  Strabo  1. 8. 5rc  b  ^rpv/Mv 
woTafLbc  Apxtrai  U  tQv  irtpl  *Fo86irtiv  *AypiAvmv,  Thucydides,  indeed, 
fiirther  on,  derives  the  Strymon  from  Mount  ^Scomius ;  and  Hiny  4, 10. 
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subject  to  him ;  and  these  were  situated  at  the  &rthest  parti 
of  his  dominions,  extending  to  the  Graeaeans  and  tlie  Lsesean 
Paeonians  and  the  river  Strymon,  which  runs  from  Mount 
Scomius  between  the  Grsaeans  and  Lseaeans,  and  which 
bounded  his  territory  on  the  side  next  to  those  Paeonians  who 
were  yet  independent.  On  the  side  towards  the  Triballi  ^^ 
(these  also  independent),  the  Treres  and  Tilataeans  ^  ^  formed 
the  boundary.^  ^     Those  dwell  on  the  north  side  of  Moant 


from  Hsemus.  AD  these,  however,  are  so  contiguous,  that  one  maj  readily 
be  put  for  another.  Chitterer  also  subjoins  another  proof,  and  from  afl 
that  he  has  adduced  it  does  indeed  seem  that  the  Agrseans  inhabited  about 
Rhodope,  and  thence  to  the  fountains  of  the  rivers  Oscius  and  Strymon. 

As  to  the  Laeseans  and  Greeaoans,  Gatterer  thinks  it  plain,  from  this  pas- 
page,  that  the  former  were  of  two  sorts ;  those  who  lived  on  the  Jiortk 
bfmk  of  the  Strymon,  and  were  subject  to  the  Odrysians ;  and  those  on  the 
Mouth f  who  were  independent.  The  Grasseans,  he  says,  were  all  free;,  and 
Dot  subject  to  OdrysflB.  Now  this  supposes  that  the  Strymon  intersected 
the  territory  of  botli  these  people ;  and  the  words  of  Thucydides  may 
item  to  mean  it.  But  thus,  as  the  Grseseans  are  acknowledged  to  have 
\)een  independent,  it  would  follow  that  the  Strymon  was  not  the  limit  of 
the  Odrysian  territory;  and  yet  that  is  just  after  asserted  by  Thucydides,  and, 
indeed,  the  words  t^  (sc.  irorcifjuw)  utpiKtro  t/  dpxv»  ^^  ^^^  meant  to  fix 
and  explain  the  meaning  of  the  preceding,  showing  that  by  did  Vpa/udwv  xal 
Aaiaiiov  is  meant,  *'  runs  between  the  two  districts  of  the  Graeaeans  and 
Lsaeans*"  Such  f^peoirs,  too,  frdm  c.  97.  '*  to  the  Lacaeans  and  the  Stry- 
mon/' And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  nature  of  the  appellation  LdMfi^ 
)¥hich  designates  those  who  lived  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon ;  Xaia£oi 
coming  from  Xoidc*  /<fmm,  l^.  So  Livy  5, 35,  speaks  of  the  IxBvi  Litres, 
i.e.  those  who  inhabited  the  left  bank  of  tne  Ticinus.  Poppo  m  his 
Prol^.  here  perplexes  himself  to  little  purpose,  and  resorts  to  conjectures 
ivhich  may  very  well  be  dispensed  with. 

On  the  Paeonian  tribes  generally  see  Gatterer  and  Creuzer  Frag.  Ant. 
Hist.  p.  63.  note,  referred  to  by  Goeller  in  loc. 

0  TridaUi»}  These  were  a  people  of  considerable  power,  and  inhabiting 
a  country  of  .ju*eat  extent, -on  the  west  of  Odrysia^  and  divided  from  it  by 
the  Oscius.    Their  territory,  Gatterer  thinks,  extended  as  far  as  Illyrium. 

'  1  Trefes  and  7yat<Baru.]  These,  it  appears  from  the  words  following, 
occupied  the  north  west  parts  of  Odrysia.  Of  the  former  we  have  ahio 
mention  in  Strabo  and  Callimachus.  Possibly  the  name  may  have  been 
derived  from  rprip^v,  with  allusion  to  the  sound  of  theU*  dialect.  For  we 
sometimes  read  of  the  pronunciation  of  barbarous  nations  being  somewhat 
assimilated  to  the  tones  of  birdt.  With  respect  to  the  TUataam,  here 
some  MSS.  have  Trilat€gafu,  And  Gatterer  suspects  some  corruption,  as 
not  remembering  the  name  in  any  other  writer  but  Thucydides.  Hit 
memory,  however,  failed  himj  since  it  occurs  in  Steph.  Byx.  TiXaralof. 
epdxtit  ^^^OQ  Qovti.  SfVT&p.  As  tp  the  reading  TVi/L,  it  deserves  no  attention, 
since  the  p  plainly  arose  from  the  p  in  Treres* 

,  14  Formed  t/te  bcundetry,]  With  the  whole  passage  I  would  compare  a 
very  similar  one  in  .^Eschyl.  Suppl.  S70— 3.  Schute.  where  he  thus  marks 
the  extent  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly :  'Opilofkai  Sk  rrivh  Ut^pcU^wtf  x^^vu^ 
Uiifiov  re  TdniK^iva,lla%hvfav  niXxig,''Oprj  rt  AufSwvtHa' ^wvrtfira S*  Upoi'typms 
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Scomius^^'aDd  extend  in  an  easterly  direction  as  Belt  as  the 
river  Oscius'*,  which  rises  from  the  same  mountain  whence 
the  Nestus  and  the  Hebrus  have  their  origin;  a  mountain 
large  and  desert,  adjoining  to  Rhodope. 

XCVII.  As  to  the  size  of  the  Odrysian  kingdom,  its  ex-' 
tent  *  on  the  sea^oast  is  from  the  city  of  Abderus  up  to  where 
the  Ister  discharges  itself  into  the  Euxine.  Now  this  tract  is 
by  the  nearest  way  four  days*  and  nights'  sail  ^  for  a  merchant- 
ship,  with  a  continual  fair  wind.  By  land,  the  nearest  way 
across  from  Abdera  to  the  Ister  would  be  eleven  days' journey 
for  a  light-accoutred  footman.®     Such  was  its  extent  of  sea- 


daX6(r9rjQ'  r&vii  rAirl  r&h  xparia,  where  Abresch.  cites  Plat.  MeneX  405.  C. 
Ti)v'iLp\i)v  tjpharo  fnxp^  :Zkv^u>v,  Other  more  critical  matter  I  must  re- 
serve for  my  edition. 

'5  ScomtM.]  Here  the  reading  is  doubtful ;  for  the  MSS.  are  divided 
between  :^K64pov  and  ^xda^pov,  the  latter  of  which,  Wasse  remarks,  is 
confirmed  by  Aristot.  and  Hesych ;  and  also,  I  would  add,  by  Steph.  B>z. 
Sc^^^jooc.  x***P"^^  TAaKiSoviKoVf  b>c  Bg6'jrofiTroc.  where  the  true  reading  is 
£ica/i^poc  or  Sff(i7rpoc,  as  should  seem  from  the  order  of  the  letters.  And 
this  13  confirmed  by  Hesych. 

■4  Otcius.]  This  is  also  written  Otcus,  Escius,  Escus,  and  Iscus.  See 
Gattercr. 

1  Its  extent,  4^c.]  This  mode  of  roarkins  the  extent,  namely,  by  measur- 
ing the  distance  on  a  sea-coast  by  the  number  of  days'  sail,  and  on  land  by 
days'  journev  for  a  good  walker,  is  certainly  a  very  rude  and  inartificial 
one,  but  such  as  we  find  in  Herodotus  and  other  antient  writers.  And  this 
is,  as  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned,  still  retained  in  the  East,  where  dbtance 
is  measured  by  the  walk  of  a  camel  or  horse.  And,  from  the  regular 
pace  to  which  these  animals  are  trained,  and  the  number  of  hours  of  travel 
being  fixed  by  custom,  a  computation  of  this  kind  may  be  tolerably  exact. 
As  to  the  former,  that  was  yet  ruder,  and  only  adapted  for  the  still  seas  and 
steady  winds  of  the  Levant,  in  the  iummer  season,  and  on  a  coasting  voyace 
where  no  tacking  is  required,  and  the  course  is  from  headland  to  headland; 
which  is  what  Thucydides  here  meant  by  tcl  KvprofttaTara, 

If  it  be  enauired,  what  were  the  estimated  measures  of  a  day's  sail  and 
a  night's  sail,  the  answer  may  be  found  in  the  words  of  Herod.  4, 8$. 
fAtfikrptjrai  Bk  tairra  tadt,  VfjOc  Mffav  fi£Xiiftd  Ktj  KaravOti  Ip  ^axptififpiy 
Spyvdac  kirraKiOfivpiac,  v^itrbg  tl,  IXaKuffivpiaQ,  ^ifi  J»v  l£  fuv  ^(Fiv  altb  rov 
ffrdfmTog  {rotro  ydp  i^i  rov  USvrov  fioKpoTarov)  tffttpeiitv  Iwia  irX<5oc  i<rrt 
Kai  vvKTutv  6ktw, 

^  Four  dayi  and  nights*  saU.]  The  distance  seems  considerable,  being 
about  280  miles ;  but  not  improbable,  supposing  a  wind  at  poop  the  whol6 
way. 

»  Bjf  land  the  nearest,  ^c]  Smith  renders :  *'  a  good  walker  will  al«)  be 
eleven  days  in  going  the  nearest  way,  by  land,  from  Abdera  to  the  Ister.** 
But  though  this  may  seem  to  be  the  sense  of  the  words.  Vet  I  concdve  it  is 
not  such.   The  distance  measured  by  Arrow^mith's  map  from  Abdera  to  the 
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coast  In  an  interior  direction,  from  Byzantium  to  the 
Laeeeans  and  the  Strymcm^  (for  there  is  its  greatest  extent 
from  the  sea  inhmd^),  the  distance  was  thirte^i  days' journey 
for  a  footman.  The  annual  revenue  which  resulted^  from  this 
Barbarian  territory  mid  from  the  Grecian  cities  amounted,  in 
the  reign  of  Seuthes  (who  ruled  after  Sitalces,  and  made  the 
most  of  it),  to  about  the  value  of  four  hundred  talents  in 
money,  as  far  as  respected^  gold  and  silver.  There  were 
presents  ^,  too,  made  to  him  in  gold  and  silver  to  an  equal 


nearest  part  of  tbe  tster  is  but  165  miles.  Now  it  surely  could  not  take  a 
good  walker  eleven  days  to  accomplish  that  distance,  which  would  be  but 
fifteen  miles  a  day.  Be^des,  just  after  these  words  it  is  said,  **  such  is  its 
extent  of  sea-coast."  This,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  meaning.  We  must, 
I  conceive,  suppose  that  by  k^'l^pw  is  meant  what  just  before  occurs,  Ic 
Tov  Ev^cvov  iclvTov  t6v\  fuyol  'I^rpov  worofioVf  the  mouth  of  the  Euxme, 
And  so,  J  find,  Hobbes  translated.  Yet  that  is  a  libertv  hardly  allowable, 
and  indeed  not  ver3r  necessary ;  for  if  6i<f  be  taken  {as  it  was,  I  think, 
meant)  emphaticaUyf  it  will  suggest  that  **  to  the  Ister,"  is  only  a  brief  mode 
of  expression  for  ^  to  the  Ister  above  mentioned,"  i.  e.  the  mouth  o£  the 
Ister.  To  that  point  the  distance  will  be  550  miles ;  a  full  allowance,  I 
Imagine,  even  for  a  good  walker. 

«  The  Iamsohu  and  the  SttymonJ]  i.  e.,  by  a  hendiadys,  the  Laeaeans  on 
the  Strymon. 

*  Its  greatest  extent  fromy  ^c]  And  yet  its  extent  was  greater  by  about 
70  miles  from  Byzantium  to  the  mouth  of  the  Osdus;  and  Gatterer  and 
Poppo  make  the  Osdus  the  boundary  of  Odrysia.  But^  perhaps,  the  mi»- 
take  rests  rather  with  the  geographers  than  the  historian,  who  does  not  say 
that  Odrysia  was  bound^  by  the  Osdus  throughout)  its  whoie  course. 
Probably  the  north  part  might  be  occupied  bv  the  Triballi  or  Scordisd. 

Of  ivi^p  tlu'Cfnfoc,  m  the  sense  here  founcl,  I  subjoin  the  following  ex- 
amples. Pausan.  1,  44,  10.  ^iptwtiv  (scil.  viam)— irp«^oc  —  ivoifiinv 
AvCpdiTiv  i{fZiitvoti£  oiivtiv,  and  2, 15.  1.  hioi  Ho,  ^  fuv  ivdpdffiv  c^^wvoic,  koI 
loTiv  Iwlrofio^,  tf  ii  iiri  roH  Kokovfiivov  rpifrov.  5,  5,  5.  10,  5,  5.  17  XuitfopoQ 
-~-&vdpi  c^C«^y  x<>^<*'^*^*'W*  Procop.  55 f  14.  rptdicovra  6dbc  TifttpHv  loriv 
cir^itfyy  iivlpL  and  52,  22.  TpUav  hiov  tifitpStv  til^kn^  Avdpi.  Herod.  1,  72. 
firJKOc  B^ov  c&(<tfyy  AvBpi  irkvri,  tiiupai  dvcuei/uiwrat.  'E(>itavoQ  signifies  one 
who  has  his  skirts  well  tucked  around  his  wust,  and  thus  is  light  and 
active.    So  Horace :  **  Hoc  iter  divisimus,  altius  ac  nos  Pracmctis  tmum.** 

The  dvia,  I  must  observe,  is  used  for  dvw^tv;  as  in  Xen.  Anab.  7,  5,  16. 

0  Resulted,']  Literally  came  in,  was  paid.  A  somewhat  rare  sense  of 
xfMxr^Kftf ;  though  it  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  irpo^vai,and  even  l^pxt^ai 
in  Theocr.  Id.  17,  96.    So  further  on  wpoofipm, 

1  As  far  as  respected,]    Such  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  ^  ^hich  is  for 

*  Presents,]  The  offering  of  these  was  quite  an  oriental  custom.  So 
Herod.  9,  97.  says  of  the  Persians :  o*Ut  Ik  ^pov  fUv  oMva  krdx^iioav  f^puy, 
mpa  dk  dyiviov.  And  fiirther  on:  ravra  fUv  ^  iiapa  wdpili  rov  ^6pov 
jSacnXiV  iKOfuZovro.    See  2  Sam.  8.  2.     2  Chron.  26, 8. 

Diodorus  estimates  the  revenues  of  Odrysia  at  a  thousand  talents; 
which  sum,  Wasse  thinks^  must  be  corrected  firom  this  passage  of  Thucydidea. 
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fuonount,  besides  such  as  consbted  of  stufiBs,  both  embroidered 
and  plain  ^,  and  other  furniture  and  moveables.  Nor  were 
these  to  be  made  to  him  only^  but  to  such  of  the  Odrysians  as 
were  of  influence  ^^  or  rank.  For  they  have  established  a 
custom,  which  is,  indeed,  also  prevalent  among  the  other 
Thracians,  namely,  to  receive  rather  than  to  give ;  contrary 

Weasel,  and  Gk)ttleber  think  that  Diodorus  follows  some  other  authority, 
and  not  Thucydides.  It  should,  however,  seem  that  he  followed  both 
Thucydides  mnd  some  other  authority ;  at  least  the  two  estimates  are  very 
reconcilable.  -  By  irpoa6iovq  Diod.  means  the  whole  of  the  income  of 
Sitalces,  composed  of  various  items,  as  follows:  tribute,  four  hundred 
talents ;  gt/2f  of  gold  and  silver,  four  hundred  talents.  The  other  two  hun- 
dred may  easily  be  made  up  from  the  ^>avra  Koi  XtXa  koI  ii  6XKt}  Kara" 
CKtiffi  infra.  * 

There  is  something  very  oriental  in  the  revenue  being  made  up  of 
tribute,  gifts  in  money,  and  ffoods,  &c.  Thus  from  Bemier's  description  of 
Hindoostan,  we  find  that  the  revenue  of  the  Great  Mogul  was  made  up 
in  this  very  way.  The  gifts  in  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  and  other 
valuable  moveables,  amounted  to  a  very  considerable  sum. 

The  present  passage  is  imitated  by  Joseph,  p.  770,  50.  dpyvplov  Ivtaiiiiov 
fivpti&dac  xiX/oCy  X**p'c  i^  (TKtiffi  rd  fUv  xpvffov  rd  ^  dpyvpov,  K4xi  Iff^tjra,  and 
784,  1.  Kcd  xcapic  M^  irpdaeta^ai  ^6pov^  liriCaXXo^s^vc  itcdffrotQ  rb  Sroc, 
%«tfpJC  ^i  titwopiac  Aval  vapaKar€£o\dg  aitrt^  rt  Kal  otiuXotc  cat  ^Xocc*  and 
p.  100,  35.  iroX^c  fikv,  ydp  iLpyvp6Q  rt  Kcd  xpw<'^  — ««*  crjcfvij  x<^^  —  iroXb 
ok  Iwitnifiov  irX^oc  iKaripnw  hva  rt  v^avrd  Koi  icoafioi  irapd  rdg  dnXtf^t, 
Hre  £kXti  "-^  Karatncftn^,  iKcivtov,  Xc(a  rt  wavrola  KnivSw. 

*  Stt^t  both  embroidered,  4rc.]  Such  is  the  sense  of  ^avra  Kal  Xtia,  which 
was  not  well  understood  by  Portus  and  the  early  commentators.  By 
f^fovra  is  meant  iw^vra,  embroidered  with  the  needle ;  a  sense  found  in 
iw^tHa.  So  the  Schol.  well  explains  it  trtwouaXfAiva ;  as  Herod.  9,  108. 
Uvf^i^aeri  ^pog  fuyd  Koi  xouciXov.  Procop.  549,  17.  JEschin.  p,  14,  4. 
How  antient  was  this  kind  of  woi^,  appears  from  Exod.  28,  6.  ipyov 
v^avrbv  irouriXrov  and  26,  92,  Of  this  givine  of  stuffi  and  vestments  an 
instance  is  found  in  Xen.  Anab.  7, 5,  27.  (of  toe  gifts  presented  to  Seuthes> 
SXXoQ  Umpilitaro  Iftdrta  ry  ywalKi  Kcd  raviSa,  These  fine  and  embroiderea 
stufik  were  of  great  value.  Thus  Homer,  Od.  15^  218.,  joins  xp^<x6v  rt 
A^vrd  Kal  t'ifiara  koXA,  and  he  often  unites  xP^f^^^  &nd  v^vrd.  These 
embroidered  stufis  sometimes  contained  pictur^  representations  of  various 
objects.  So  Eurip.  Ion.  1 146.  iv^v  ^  vfavral  ypd^ifiaffiv  roiffS'  ^i  OitpavhQ, 
K.  r.  X.  An  art  el^ntly  described  by  Cowper  m  his  Task,  4.  p.  91^  and 
which  a  fair  artut  of  our  country  (Miss  Linwood)ha8  brought  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection,  and  to  whose  matchless  performances  we  mav  apply 
the  wdrds  of  the  Sicilian  bard  (Idyl.  15,  63.)  l/i^',  oi/K  iw^avrA,  tdey  live 
—  they  move  I 

10  Of  influence^  Literally,  who  had  power  with  the  kin^.  The  word 
irtpthjvaortina  is  rarely  to  be  found  elsewhere  but  in  Thucydides.  It  occurs, 
however,  in  Dio  Cass.  714, 14.  rdv  irapaiwa^rivbvrfav  ff^Vc  1267>  20. 
1558,  18.  Synes.  18.  A.  irpotvrt^liae^at  rotg  fiaaikiX  irapa^waortijoveu 
Zofim.  4,  42, 5t  irapaJ^waertvmv  abr<f.  and  5, 8, 4.  and  9, 6.  The  phrase  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  at  1, 158.  yiyvtrai  trap*  aitnf  fUyag,  wnere  see 
the  note. 

From  all  these  passajies  it  will  be  apparent  that,  the  common  interpreta- 
tioo,  ^  to  h8v«  authonty  or  power,"  n  incorrect. 
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to  that  which  subsists  at  the  court  of  Persia"  —-it  being  there 
more  discreditable  not  to  give  when  asked,  than  to  ask  and 
be  denied.^^     Nay,  in  proportion  to  their  power,  they  the 


I  >  Contrary  U  that  w^h,  4rc.]  This  is  well  illustrated  by  Xeo.  Cyr. 
8,  2,  7.  troXii  ydp  luviyKutv  &v^pwrrtav  Tif  n\tl<rrov^  vrpotrdSovc  \afi€dvtiv^  troX^ 
In  irXlov  SiriveyKt  ry  irXeurra  Av^poinrtov  iiopiia^cu  Karifp^i  fikv  ovv  rovrov 
Kvpoc*  itof^u  ii  in  leai  vvv  fiofftktwnv  i)  iroXvdii>pia»  See  also  I^utarch 
t.  S,S73.  D.  and  JSlian  V.  H.  1,  S2.  where  he  treats  of  the  presents  which 
the  king  of  Persia  made  to  ambassadors.  Something  yery  similar  is  re- 
corded of  the  emperor  of  China  by  Ellis  in  his  TrayeTs.  And  so  Theocr. 
Idyll.  14,63.  says  of  Ptolemy  of  Egypt:  iroXXolc  iroXXa  ^c^o^,  aindfttvocf 
4>inc  ivavsimf,  Olaxp^  (iaffiXii,  and  Themist.  p.  118.C.  iti6rat  fiikXKo^ 
fl  Xa/i£avc(v  /3a0iXticwrcpov.  I  cannot  but  remark  the  similarity  of  the 
saying  of  Confucius,  **  Give  much,  receive  little,"  and  that  of  our  Lord, 
*<  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  Acts  20,  55.  where  see  my 
note. 

Hack,  indeed,  remarks  that  the  Persian  nobles  knew  the  above-mentioned 
custom  as  well  as  the  Thracians ;  and,  therefore,  he  would  understand  the 
words  in  question  of  the  freedom  of  Persia  Proper,  spoken  of  at  Herod. 
0, 97.  But  this  is  most  absurd.  Thucydides  does  not  say  that  the  king  and 
courtiers  netier  received,  but  that  they  practised  giving  rather  than  receiy* 
ing.  At  the  same  time,  it  was,  doubtless,  then  much  as  it  is  now  at  the 
court  of  Persia  (see  Malcolm's  History  and  Description  of  Persia),  and  as 
it  was  at  that  of  the  Great  Mogul  in  Bemier's  time.  Those  monarchsy 
indeed,  give  much ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a»  their  revenue  sreatly  de- 

Sends  upon  the  p(U  thej  receive,  they  must  receive  much  ;  and  this  they 
o  fix>m  all  theur  courtiers  and  their  wealthy  subjects.  Those  again,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  make  such  presents,  are  compelled  to  receive  otbefs 
from  such  as  seek  their  influence  at  court.  Thus  those  Odrysian  nobles^ 
who,  it  is  added,  would  do  nothing  without  a  present,  were  compelled  so 
to  act,  from  havinjg  to  make  very  ^reat  presents  to  the  king.  So  that  the 
diflerence  which  Thucydides  mentions,  was  more  in  appearance  than  in 
reality.  The  chief  point  of  dissimilarity  consisted  in  tnis;  that  the  Per- 
sians were  (as  they  still  continue  to  be)  a  generous,  liberal  people ;  and 
though  the  king  and  courtiers  might  receive  much,  they  readily  parted 
with  it  to  others.  Not  so  the  Thracians,  who  were  always  accounted  a 
sordid  and  avaricious  people,  acting  upon  the  Dutch  maxun,  '*  Get  what 
you  can,  and  keep  what  you  get."  Aristophanes,  indeed.  Cone.  778. 
jocularly  imputes  this  to  the  Athemaru  ;  for,  speaking  of  giving,  be  says  : 
Oh  ydip  irArptov  ro0r'  kffriVy  iXKA  XafilQAviw  *H/i&c  fi6vov  ^c7,  i^^  tSa,  cat  ydt^ 
ol  diol'  TvtltffH  ^  Art  tQp  X"P^  y<*  '^^  f-dyiiX/mra,  ''Orap  yAp  tlx*>i^^'^ 
Siddvat.  rdyoBd,  "E^rrrfKiv  jjcrttvovra  rrjv  x^'  vntiav,  O^  4(ffrt  ^uainrr^  dXX' 
5?rii>(  n  Xfi>(nrai, 

w  //  beiftg  there,  4rc-]  This  somewhat  obscure  sentence  (which  is  reiN. 
dered  such  by  perspicuity  being  sacrificed  to  point*)  is  best  explained  by 
BredoWk  who  paraphrases  the  whole  passage  thus :  **  Cum  alh  Thraces, 
turn  Odryss  more  utuntur  r^ni  Persarum  contrafio,  ut  libentius  accipiant, 
quam  dent ;  quamobrem  ne  audacter  quidem  rogare  apud  Odi^sas  dedecori 
est.  Contra  apud  Pereas  summa  tuipitudo,  rogare  et  com  repiUsa  ebire ; 
ibi  enim  dare  tam  vulgaris  totius  populi  et  mos  et  virtus  est,  at  ne  opua 
quidem  sit  petere,  et  qui  petit  tamen,  sed  non  impetrat,  is  habit  qdo  totoa 
erubescat.  At  apud  Odrysas,  obi  accipcre  majons  dignationis  est,  focile 
ignoscitur  petenti,  si  agit  id|  quo  impetrat :  jteque  minus  tnrpe,  si  qua&dd 
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more  acted  upon  this  maxim  *^;  for  without  making  presents 
it  was  impossible  to  get  any  thing  done.^*  Thus  the  kingdom 
had  risen  to  a  considerable  height  of  power  ^*;  for  of  all  the 
European  nations  between  the  Ionian  gulf  and  the  Euxine 
sea,  this  was  the  most  powerful,  both  in  revenue  and  in  general 
prosperity.^^  In  military  strength,  too,  and  nuniber  of  forces, 
it  was  (though  at  a  considerable  distance)  second  only  to  ^^ 
the  Scythians.  For,  in  that  respect  (namely,  number  of  forces), 
there  is  no  nation,  I  will  not  say  in  Europe,  but  even  Asia, 
that  can  singly  be  compared  with,  or  is  able  to  withstand  the 
Scythians,  if  united  and  in  concord  ";  no,  nor  in  other  points. 


quis  petens  non  impetret.    Sed  qui  rogatus  dare  recusat,  ei  vitio  verdtufy 
ut  qui  sciat,  quam  libenter  omnes  accipiant." 

»3  Nay,  in  proportion  to,  ^c]  Hobbes  and  Smith  strangely  pervert  the 
sense  by  ren(tering  thus:  **  Nevertheless  they  held  this  custom  long,  by 
reason  of  their  power.*'  Portus,  too,  mutilates  the  sense.  These  errors 
arose  from  misapprehension  of  the  words  8/i<i>f  and  xard,  the  former  of 
which  here  sonifies  qtan  et,  atqui,  qvmetiam.  See  Schleus.  Lex.  Nov.  Test. 
And  jcar<l  here  signifies  tn  proportion  to.  So  1,  53.  «ard  rb  dwarbv,  and 
often  elsewhere. 

i*  Without  making  presents,  4^.]  This  is  much  confirmed  and  illustrated 
byXenophon  Anab.  7,5, 16.  ot  traprioav  ^CKiav  dutirpa^dfuvot  irpht  MridoKOVf, 
rbv  *OSfW9wv  paffikka,  xai  Swpa  dyovrtg  ai)T(}  rs  xal  ry  yvvaucL  Such,  too, 
has  ever  been,  and  still  conUnues  to  be,  customary  in  the  East.  The  same 
sentiment,  and  in  almost  the  same  words.  Is  expressed  by  Bemier  on  the 
court  of  Delhi,  and  by  Malcolm  and  Morier  on  that  at  Ispahan.  On  this 
subject  it  is  remarked  bv  Gibbon,  **that  the  oriental  custom  of  never  ap- 
pearing without  gifts  before  a  soverdp,  or  a  superior,  is  of  high  antiquity^ 
and  seems  analogous  to  the  idea  ot  sacrifice,  still  more  antient  and  uni- 
versal." 

»*  Thus  the  kingdom,  <J-c.]  Hobbes  renders  thus :  *•  So  that  this  king- 
dom arrived  thereby  to  great  power;"  and  the  same  sense  is  expressed  by 
Smith.  But  Thucydides  could  not  mean  to  say  that  this  custom  of  the 
Thracian  court,  **  to  receive  rather  than  to  give,"  had  raised  the  kingdom 
to  great  power ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  many  of  those  gifts  came 
from  foreigners.  That,  indeed,  were  too  absurd.  We  may,  however,  refer 
the  uKrrt,  not  to  what  immediately  precedes,  but  to  what  went  before  that> 
respecting  the  extent  and  revenue  of  Odrysia;  and  thus  the  force  of  this 
particle  will  be  resumptive  and  collective, 

16  For  of  all  the,  4^.]  The  passage  is  imitated  by  Procop.  p.  59, 3. 
frp^rri — TrXovry  rt  Kai  /ieyl^««,  Kal  iroXvav^piarl^,  coi  jc<iXX<i  Kcd  ry  £K\^ 
Maifiovig. 

«7  Though  at  a  cohsOerable  £stance,  second,  ^r.]  Such  appears  to  be 
the  fiill  sense  of  iroXd  ievApa  fitrA,  Ac,  which  reminds  me  ot*  what  Afer 
Domitius  said  in  answer  to  a  question  of  Quintilian,  whom  he  thought  came 
next  to  Homer?  His  reply  was :  «*  Secundus  est  Virgilius,  primo  tamen 
propior  quam  tertio."  ,  ,.«         ^ 

IS  For  m  that  respect,  4^.]  This  assertion  is  very  different  fi-om  that  of 
Herod.  5,3.  epiitic«*v  ik  l^voq}ikyun'&v  ifrriffttr^  yt  'IvMg,  ^dvruihf  Av^pwriav. 
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as  of  ingenuity  and  sagacity  in  providing  for  the  occasions  of 
life,  can  they  be  put  on  a  level  with  other  menJ^ 

XCVIII.  Sitalces,  then,  ruler  over  so  great  a  country, 
prepared  his  forces,  and  when  all  was  in  readiness  set  forward 
and  advanced  towards  Macedonia,  first  through  his  own 
dominions,  then  over  CercineS  a  bare  and  desert  mountain 


it  ik  inr  Ivbc  <lf)xotro,  ^  fpovkoi  KorH  rC^vrby  dfiaxov  r*  hv  tXtj^  kcu  iroXX^ 
KpdrtffTov  iravrmf  i^ibtv.  On  comparing  the  two  passages^  one  may  per- 
ceive in  Thucydides  not  only  a  difierence  of  opinion,  but  a  sentiment  so 
worded  as  to  oppose  that  of  Herodotus  (as  is  the  case  elsewhere  in  this 
writer;  on  which  see  Valckn.  in  loc.)*  Indeed  there  is  so  strong  a  resem- 
blance in  the  phraseology  that  one  cannot  but  suppose  the  passage  of  He- 
rodotus was  had  in  view  b^  Thucydides.  Another  of  the  many  circum- 
stances which  prove  the  falsity  of  the  novel  opimon  in  Germany,  that 
Thucydides  had  not  seen  the  History  of  Heroootus,  when  he  wrote  his 
own.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  our  Historian  is  in  the  right. 

19  No,  nor  m,  4*^^.]  The  words  of  the  original  are  somewhat  perplexing, 
and  have  been  vanousljr  interpreted.  Hobbes  renders :  **  and  yet  in  matter 
of  council  and  wisdom  in  the  present  occasions  of  life,  they  are  not  like  to 
other  men."  Smith  thus :  ^  yet,  at  the  same  time,  in  every  point  of  con- 
duct, and  management  of  all  the  necessary  affiurs  of  life,  they  fall  vastly 
short  of  other  people."  But  such  a  sense  of  ov  fii/v  ovSk  I  can  no  where 
else  find.  It  b  always  no,  nor;  as  1,5.  6,55.  I>ionvs.Hal.  745,37.  Pausan. 
saepissime,  and  very  many  other  passages  which  I  shall  adduce  in  my  edi- 
tion. Besides,  oIk  ofMuwc^cu  does  not  sagaify  to  be  inferior  to,  but  to  be 
superior  to.  So  Eurip.  Bacch.  1346.  6pydc  wpkiru  Oco^  ovx  hfiowMai 
PpoToXq,  And  so  Thucyd.  5,  lOJ.  iiriBk  oftotufdijvai  roiy  ttoXXoIc.  6»16. /ii} 
Iffov  tlvau  and  1, 132.  In  these  sort  of  acute  dicta  Thucydides  delights. 
It  is  true  that  Herod.  4,46.  says:  ll^a  tov  Skv^icov,  t^vta  inia^ierarfu 
And  again  :  rtf  SI  Sxv^uc^  ykvei  tv  fUv  rb  fikynrrov  rwv  dvdpwtrTjttav  vpiiyfutr 
Tuv  ao^wrara  irdvrtw  t^ivofircu,  rStv  ^ful^  idfttv*  rd  fikvroi  <SXXa  ovk  dyofuu. 
But  the  contradiction  mignt  be  removed.  At  all  events,  we  have  only  to 
supi>ose  that  Thucydides  again  intends  to  contradict  Herodotus.  As  to 
the  interpretation  which  I  £ive  adopted,  it  is  supported  by  the  Scholiast. 
Both  this  and  the  above  passage  seem  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Pausan. 
1^  9, 7.  and  Isocr.  Paneg.  p.  71. 

It  must,  however^  be  observed  that  the  words  t{;€o^iav  Kal  Kvv€<nv  n-cpe 
T&v  irap6vTi»tv  Ig  rbv  piov  do  not  imply  any  strong  intellectual  faculty,  but 
that  natural  sagacity  in  providing  for  the  necessaiies  of  life,  which  is  always 
found  in  savages,  and  wnich  m&es  them  excel  in  predatory  war,  and  the 
chase,  also  as  ingenious  and  skilful  handicrafts,  according  to  thdr  tools.  So 
Pausan.  1,21,  7.  Ivraii^a  dXXa  re,  icai  £avpa>/iarcicoc  dvdictiTcu  ^atpa^'  Iq 
Tovrov  TiQ  Idutv  oifSkv  fi99ov  ^EXXrjvtJv  ro^g  Bap^dpotfg  ^^ffCi  ffo^o^c  ^C  ^dg 
'  rkxvag.  And  indeed  to  this  all  the  accounts  of  travellers  bear  testimony.  ^ 
EiHovXla  seems  to  have  reference  to  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  in  tMcr  / 
^vvtffiv,  on  other  occasions. 

>  Cercine,]  On  this  mountain,  and  its  position,  both  the  geographers 
and  commentators  are  silent ;  except  that  Poppo,  in  his  Prol^.  2,  396.,  en- 
deavours to  fix  its  site ;  which  he  does  by  a  consideration  otthe  words  of 
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on  the  confines  of  the  Sintes  and  the  Pfleonians.  His  route 
across  it  was  by  a  way  which  he  had  himself  previously  made 
by  cutting  down  the  wood^  when  he  went  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Pseonians.  Passing,  then,  across  this  mountain,  in 
their  way  from  Odrysia,  they  had  on  their  right  hand  the  country 
of  the  Pseonians,  on  their  left  that  of  the  Sinti  and  Msedi  ^; 


the  context.  Thus  it  is  said  that  Sitalces,  in  his  way  to  Cercine,  passed 
through  his  own  dominions ;  by  which  Poppo  understands,  through  the 
territory  of  the  Lseseans,  and  other  Pasonians  subject  to  him  on  the 
Strvmon.  Then  again,  where  it  is  said  that  Cercine  borders  on  the  Sintes' 
and  PsBonians,  he  understands  the  free  Laespans  and  the  Graneans,  as  also 
the  free  Pseonians.  Thus,  the  learned  critic  thinks  that  the  situation  of 
the  Sintes  and  Paeonians  may  be  fixed  by  a  reference  to  that  of  Cercine. 
But  it  should  seem  that  he  takes  too  much  for  granted,  by  interpreting  itd 
rrie  aifrov  dpYric,  **  through  the  territory  of  tne  Lseasans,  &c.,  on  the 
Strymon."  Unless  we  knew  the  place  from  which  Sitalces  set  out,  we 
cannot  determine  what  is  meant  by  the  words  iid  rrj^  airov  dpxvc ;  for  those 
of  themselves  do  not  determine  tne  direction.  And,  as  to  the  situation  of 
Cercine,  that  can  only  be  decided  by  the  aid  of  what  is  added,  namely, 
that  it  is  fti^optov  ^vr&v  koI  nas6vbtvp  which  Poppo  seems  to  have  rightly 
explain^.  When,  too,  we  consider  the  route  afterwards  taken  bv  the 
army,  namely,  towards  Doberus,  Idomene,  Gortynia,  Atalante,  and  £u- 
ropus,  it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  in  what  direction  they  entered  Ma- 
cedonia, and,  consequently,  whereabouts  to  fix  the  site  of  Cercine.  That 
seems  to  have  been  a  side  mountain  Jutting  out  from  the  chain  of  the 
Haemus,  or  Balkan,  and  ti^ng  a  south  direction ;  from  somewhere  be- 
tween the  Scomius  and  the  Pangaean  mountains. 

The  name  Cerdne  seems  to  have  been  ^ven  from  some  fancied  resem- 
blance in  its  form ;  with  allu^on  to  Kcpcio  m  some  of  its  significations,  pro- 
bably the  shin  bone,  or  ickpKoc^  the  tail,  Kepxivfi  comes  from  jcI^mvoc,  which 
is  preserved  in  ccpcvoc  found  in  Hesvchius. 

^  By  cutting  down  the  wood,}  Hobbes  renders:  "with  timber."  But 
this  is  an  unjustifiable  license  of  translation ;  and  thoueh  we  read  that  ways 
are  ofben  made  in  Russia  by  laving  logs  of  wood,  yet  Uiat  is  through  tracts 
of  boggy  or  fenny  lowlaocL  Li  Uie  present  instance  it  could  not  be  ne- 
cessary. 

9  $»nii  and  MadL]  Of  these  nations  we  know  little.  Poppo,  on  the 
subject  of  them,  merely  refers  to  the  present  passage,  and  Pliny,  4,  1 1.  The 
former  are,  however,  also  mentionea  bv  Appian  t.  2.  721, 56,  The  latter 
are  also  mentioned,  Strabo,  p.  461, 9*,  who  tnere  calls  them  Miiou  And,  in- 
deed, one  of  our  MSS.  has  M^^ovc.  But  the  textual  reading  is  defended 
by  Steph.  Byz.  These,  it  is  probable,  are  also  meant  in  Plutarch  Alex.  9. 
MtSdpov^,  where  we  may  conjecture  MtiaUwci  for  MrtScuoQ  might  be  a 
Domen  gentile  as  well  as  Maioucdd  which  is  given  by  Steph.  Byz.  That, 
however  (or  rather  Mji^uo))  is  used  by  Plutarch  in  ^m.  Paul.  c.  12.  and 
Syll.  c  24.,  from  a  comparison  of  which  passages  something  might  be  col- 
lected respecting  the  situation  of  these  tnbes.  Poppo  thinks  it  plain,  from 
our  author's  words,  that  the  Sinti  were  placed  more  to  the  east  than  the 
Msedi ;  a  position  exactly  contrary  to  that  adopted  in  D'Anville  and  Butler, 
and,  indeed,  at  variance  with  what  one  should  collect  from  our  author. 
Those  geographers  have,  however,  done  wrong  in  removing  the  Masdi  to 
the  east  of  the  Strymon.    They  were  certainly  situated  to  the  west  of  it. 
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beyond  it  they  came  to  Doberas*  in  Pseonia*  The  army 
sufiered  no  loss  or  diminution^  in  its  progress,  unless  it  were 
by  sickness;  nay,  it  received  increase,  by  the  accession  of 
many  of  the  independent  Thracians^  who  joined  them  un- 
called, for  the  sake  of  booty ;  insomuch  that  the  total  number 
is  said  to  have  been  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand^;  of  which  the  greater  part  was,  indeed,  infantry, 
but  about  one  third  were  cavalry.^  Of  these  the  larger 
portion  was  furnished  by  the  Odrysians,  the  next  largest  by 
the  Getae.  Of  the  foot,  the  most  warlike  were  the  independent 
mountaineers,  who  had  descended  from  Rhodope,  and  wielded 
the  sword..  The  rest  that  followed  were  a  promiscuous  mul- 
titude^,  most  formidable  by  their  numbers* 

XCIX.    These,  then,  were  all  assembled  at  Doberus,  and 

••  Doherus,]  See  Wasse  and  Berkley  on  Steph.  Byz.  From  the  passages, 
however,  by  them  cited,  we  can  only  infer  that  the  orthography  of  oar 
author  is  correct.  We  are  not  thence  enabled  to  fix  the  situation  of  the 
place.  As  to  that  assigned  by  some  recent  maps,  it  is  very  unUkely  to  be  the 
true  one.  It  appears  from  c.  99.  init  to  have  been  On  an  emmence,  being, 
indeed,  a  continuation  of  the  highland  of  Haemus.  And  this  seems  con- 
firmed by  its  name  ;  for  Dober,  Ihbr,  Dovra,  Dovr,  (of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  names  of  places  in  the  north,)  usually  denote  an  elevated  situation. 
The  Doberes,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  5,  16.  and  7,  113.,  as  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Pangsus,  appear  (though  such  is  denied  by  most  geo- 
graphers) the  very  same  place  and  people  as  Doberus. 

This  mode,  it  may  be  observed,  of  marking  the  direcUon  taken,  by  indi- 
cating the  countries  or  mountains  (supposed  to  be  known  to  the  reader) 
which  were  passed  on  the  route,  u  very  antient,  being  found  in  Homer  and 
Herodotus. 

*  Losi  or  diminuHon,]  The  Scholiast  explains  oxcytyvcro  by  tixwXXrro, 
perithed;  and  so  Suidas  and  Zonares.  In  this  sense,  too,  the  word  is  used 
in  Herod.  6,  58.  Thucyd.  2,  51,  and  51.  The  same  interpretation  also  b 
adopted  by  Goeller.  And,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  addition  of  irpwf* 
tyiyviTo  dl^  there  would  be  no  reason  to  call  it  into  question.  But  the  ad- 
dition of  those  words  alters  the  case ;  and,  from  the  force  of  the  opposition, 
we  are  compelled  to  render  it  dece$nt  (as  does  Portus),  to  correspond  with 
the  occessiL 

e  Independent  T^ractani.l  i.  e.  the  Sinti,  Msedi,  P&eonians,  and,  pro- 
bably, some  mountaineers  of  Pangaeus  and  Orbelus. 

7  One  hundred  and  Jffty  thousand.]  Hobbes  carelessly  renders  JSfteen 
ffiomand, 

8  About  one  third  were  cavalry,]  This,  which  we  should  call  a  great  dis- 
proportion of  cavalry,  is  very  characteristic  of  oriental  and  Sc3rthian  war- 
fare, and  continues  to  the  present  day.  On  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
originated  it  would  here  be  out  of  place  to  treat. 

9  Prormscuous  multitude,]  Motley  crowd  or  rabble.  So  ^schyl.  P.  V. 
4StS,  Kal  TlKv^tjc  '6ftiXos  See  also  3,  61.  4, 106.  6,  5.  And  to  Sx^oq  at  4, 
126.,  and  elsewhere. 
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prepared  to  rush  from  the  highland  down  upon  ^  Macedouia, 
which  was  subject  to  Perdiccas ;  for  within  Macedonia  ^  are 
comprised  the  Lyncestae  ^  and  Elimiotss^,  and  other  tribes  of 
the  highland  country,  which  are  in  alliance  with  and  subject 
to  these,  yet  are  governed  as  distinct  kingdoms.  But  what  is 
now  called  maritime  Macedonia,  was  first  gained  by  Alexander  ' 
father  of  Perdiccas,  and  his  ancestors  the  Temenidae,  who 
were  originally  of  Argive  extraction.  These  forcibly  expelled 
the  Pierians®  fi*om  Pieria,  who  afterwards  setded  at  Pha^ 


1  Ruthjrom  the  highland  down  up(m,'\  This  is  implied  in  icord  «o^)}v 
which  is  nghdy  rendered  by  Valla,  *'  e  jugo.'*    And  so  Hobbes  and  Goeller. 

«  For  within  Macedonia,  4'^.]  Thucjdides  now  proceeds  to  offer  a 
sketch  (and  a  very  interesting  one  it  is)  of  the  composition  and  origin  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  in  its  then  state.  There  were,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, three  divisions  of  that  country.  1.  Upper  Macedonia,  consisting* 
of  the  Lyncestse,  Elimiots,  and  Orestae,  and,  probably,  part  of  Paeonia; 
comprising  all  the  hilly  parts  to  the  north,  the  north-west,  and  west  of  the 
countiy.  This  was  in  some  measure  independent,  only  acknowledging  a 
sort  of  allegiance.  II.  Lower  Macedonia,  which  may  be  divided,  first,  into 
that  tract  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Axius ;  secondly,  that  between  the 
Axius  and  the  Cambunian  mountains ;  thirdlv,  part  of  Paeonia,  Eordoea, 
and  Alinopia.  This  farmed  the  kingdom  of  Perdiccas,  except  a  district  in 
the  north  part,  a  territory  which  lay  next  to  Paeonia  and  Lyncestae,  situated 
on  the  river  Axius,  and  comprehending  the  cities  of  Idomene,  Gortynia, 
Atalanta,  Europus,  and  prot)ablv  others  not  mentioned  by  Thucydides. 
This  had  formed  an  appanage  to  Philip,  and  after  him  to  Amyntas.  It  had, 
however,  been  seized  by  Perdiccas ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
Sitalces,  in  this  expedition,  to  procure  its  restitution  to  its  rishtful  owner. 
III.  Maritime  Macedonia,  divided  into  Bottiaea,  Pieria,  and  Chalcidice : 
thoueh  the  division  between  this  territorv,  and  that  occupied  by  the 
Oredu,  on  parts  of  the  coast,  was  not  well  defined. 

>  LyncetUB,]  Strabo  and  Steph.  Byz.  have  Lynciskt,  But  Duker  has 
here  learnedly  shown  that  the  textual  reading  is  the  true  one ;  and 
he  might  have  added  that  it  is  confirmed  by  Scvmnus  Chiui.  These 
people  occupied  the  hilly  tract  and  western  part  of  Macedonia. 

*  ElhrnoUe.]  Ptolemv  and  Arrian  write  Elymiota.  But  it  is  proved,  by 
Duker  and  Gottleber,  that  the  textual  reading  is  the  true  one.  On  the 
situation  of  these  people  nothing  decisive  is  adduced  by  the  commentators. 
Yet,  from  Livy,  1. 43.,  it  appears  that  they  had  a  capital  called  Elimapa, 
situated  on  the  Haliacmon.  The  people  were  probably  so  called,  from  in- 
habiting a  marshy  situation  ;  and  tnat  it  was  such,  we  may  suppose  from  the 
lake  B^orritis,  which  all  the  maps  place  there.  The  appellation  in  ques- 
tion may  be  compared  with  that  of  tne  "EX^uh  at  1, 110.,  where  see  note. 

These  4>robab]y  inhabited  the  souUi  part  of  the  western  strip  of  highland 
country.  Thus,  Thucydides  says,  **  the  Lyncestae,  Elimiots,  ccti  dXXa  iBv% 
lir'  dvufdtv. 

»  Alexander,  4"c.]  On  this  famfly  see  an  interesting  portion  of  Herod. 
6,  157-9.,  where  may  be  consulted  the  learned  notes  of  Valckn.  Goeller 
refers  to  Marx,  on  Ephorus,  p.  85.,  and  Heyne  on  Horn.  U.  t.  4.  p.  421. 

«  Pieriant,]    On  these  see  Strabo,  p.  595,  SI.  Pieria  was  situated  on  the  ' 
south-east  part  of  Macedonia,  near  the  sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ha- 
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gres  ^,  under  Mount  Pangseus,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Strymon, 
and  at  other  places.  Thus  the  country  lying  at  the  foot  of 
Pangaeus,  and  bending  towards  the  sea,  is  called  the  Pierian 
gulf.®  They  also  drove  out  of  what  is  called  Bottiasa  the  Bot- 
tiaeans  ^,  who  now  border  on  the  ChalcideansJ  They  obtained 
possession,  too,  of  a  narrow  strip  '^    of  Paeonia,  extending 


liacmon.  Its  chief  cities  were  Pydna  and  Dium ;  thoueh  the  district  of  the 
latter  is,  in  Dr.  Butler's  map,  wrongly  ascribed  to  Thessaljr,  which,  it  is 
certain,  extended  no  farther  than  the  Cambunian  mountains;  and  that 
Dium  was  in  Macedonia,  we  find  from  4,  78. 

7  Phagres.]  Here  the  MSS.  vary ;  but  the  textual  reacting  is  defended 
by  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Scylax,  Steph.  Byz^  and  other  writers  referred  to 
by  Wasse.  The  reason  for  the  appellation  was,  we  may  suppose,  that  the 
brooks  produced  a  certain  fish  called,  from  its  voracity,  ^ypog  (see  A  then, 
p.  527.) ;  but  of  what  kind  that  was,  the  philologists  and  naturalists  have 
been  unable  to  determine.  May  it  not  have  been  the  pike  f  a  fresh-water 
fish,  of  all  others  the  most  voracious. 

The  situation  of  Pha^res  is  very  wrongly  assigned  bjr  D'Anville  and  others 
through  misapprehension  of  the  sense  oikoXttoq,  which  is  explained  in  the 
next  note. 

8  Pierian  gulf.]  So  all  the  translators  render  the  words  ITccjimjcoc  roX«-ac. 
Yet  there  is  something  odd  in  speaking  of  a  aulf  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
mountain  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  firom  the  sea.  Some  other 
signification,  therefore,  of  KdXnos  must  be  thought  of,  more  suitable  to  the 
appellation,  and  which  is  neglected  by  the  lexicographers.  Let  us,  then, 
consider  the  nature  of  the  word,  and  what  signification  may  be  inhe- 
rent in  it.  The  Etym.  Mag.  has  rightly  derived  it  from  koIKoq  (whence  our 
hull  and  hollow),  fiaJHc :  and  in  all  its  significations  this  leading  idea  pre- 
vails. Now  as  KoTkov  and  icoiXiy  denote  a  hollow,  deep  valley,  or  dell 
embosomed  amons  bills ;  so  KSXirog  denotes  a  hollow  formed  at  the  side  of 
a  mountain,  and  placed  as  it  were  in  its  k^.  This  ratio  signifieationis  the 
following  examples  will  establish  :  — Xenoph.  Hist.  1. 6, 5, 17.  Aa^t  trrparo^ 
TtBewrafuvo^  iig  rbv  oiria^tv  coXirov  r^c  Mavr4y»rijfc,  fiaXa  (Tvveyyuf,  ical 
KVKXqt  6pfi  ixovra.  Aristopb.  Ran.  xw/wi— c/f  to^q  tvav^iiQ  KoXvovg  TStw 
Xa/iiuviitv»  and  Av.  1094.  Av^tjpwv  Xtmuvutv  —  Iv  roXirotc  vaiw.  Oppian  de 
Venat.  1,3.  K\$\l/iroKoc  *Pi^fJ  rrfXTTotf  iviKdr^ero  Kpr/rtjc.  And  so  kcXwoq 
iLpoipnQ  in  Nonnus  ap.  Steph.  Thes.  to  denote  tinui  or  greniium  ierrtp. 
There  is  a  similar  ratio  signifieationis  in  irXtvpwv^  on  which  see  note  on 
5, 102. 

From  misapprehension  of  the  above  sense  of  kSXwoq,  D'Anville  and  others 
remove  Pangseus  to  the  sea-coast ;  whereas  it  is  clear,  from  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides,  that  it  was  between  mounts  Scomius  and  Orbelus.  The  koXtto^ 
in  question  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  Mount  Cercine  running  out 
kom  Pangeus,  in  a  curved  form. 

9  JBottiteant.]  ^  See  Herod.  7,  123,  127,  and  185.  8, 127.  The  name  is 
derived  by  the  Etym.  Mag.  p.  206.  from  porov,  from  the  abundance  of  her- 
bage there. 

10  A  narrow  strip.]  An  uncommon  sense  this  of  trmni.  But,  indeed,  y^v 
may  be  supplied  from  the  yrj  a  little  before.  By  along  the  Axius  is  meanly 
on  the  rigti  bank ;  as  appears  firom  what  follows,  and  because  Pella  is  o» 
that  side. 
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down  along  the  river  Axius  ^  *  as  far  as  Pella  *^  and  the  sea. 
They  seized  also  the  district  beyond  the  Axius,  as  far  as  the 
Strymon  and  what  is  called  Mygdonia  '^  expelling  the  Edo- 
nians.'*  They,  moreover,  removed  the  Eordians  **  from  what 
is  now  called  Eordia  (most  of  whom  were  destroyed,  a  few 
only  settling  about  Physca^^),  as  also  the  Almopians  from 
Almopia.^^  Those  Macedonians  subdued  besides  many 'other 
places,  which  they  still  hold;  as  Anthemus,  Crestonia,  and 
Bisaltia^S  and  much   of  Macedonia   Proper.     The  whole^ 


1 1  Axiiu,]  To  the  authorities  here  adchiced  by  Wasse,  I  would  add,  that 
the  old  reading  'AZtov  is  defended  by  Strabo,  Scymnus  Chius,  and  iEschyl. 
Pers.  499.  a^iKOfu^'  iir  *AKiov  wSpov.  It  is  now  called  the  Fardar^  or  Bardar ; 
which,  name,  indeed,  it  bore  in  the  time  of  Cedremis  and  Anna  Coro- 
mena. 

1'^  Pelia,]  On  the  site  of  this  place,  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  Poppo 
Proleg.  S,  428.  refers  to  Melet.  p.  397.  He  also  observes,  that  the  site  ha5 
lately  been  diligently  inrestigated  by  Boccage  junior,  who  places  it  not  far 
from  Lydia  and  Axius  (see  Strabo,  p.  3J0.),  where  is  now  the  village  of 
Allah  Kilissa,  or  Palatitza,  consisting  of  sixty  cottages.  See  Pouquev. 
Grsec.  2.  c  39.,  and  Livy,  1.44,  46. 

•3  Mi/gdonia,'\  This  was  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  country, 
between  the  Axius  and  the  Strymon. 

>«  Edonians,]  On  the  orthography  of  this  name  there  is  no  material 
variation  in  the  classical  writers.  With  respect  to  the  people  themselves, 
after  their  expulsion  from  Mygdonia,  they  soueht  an  abode  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Strvmon,  and  seem  to  have  founded  man v  cities,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  were  called  after  them.  So  Herod.  7,  114.  *Ewia 
'OSoXffi  ryot  'HdiuvHv  —  MvpKivo^  i)  *H^utv£iVf  ApattiCKO^  ^  'Hdutvucri,  and 
Others  mentioned  by  Gatterer. 

i  ^  EortHans.]  On  these  the  commentators  furnish  no  information,  ex- 
cept that  Wasse  compares  the  word  Hordes,  as  used  of  the  Scythians ;  and 
remarks  that  this  name  is  sometimes,  by  Hesychius,  spelt  with  the  i;  but 
the  r  is  confirmed  b^  Herod.  7, 185.  And,  also,  I  would  add,  by  Steph. 
Byz,,  Livy,  and  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  p.  622.  'EopSaXoi  MaKtiSvtg.  The 
coincidence  in  this  name  and  our  Hordes  seems  to  show  that  they  are  cog« 
nate. 

With  respect  to  the  exact  situation  of  Eordia,  it  was  probably  in  the 
central  parts,  and  formed  a  portion  of  Emathia. 

I  >  Physca,]  The  situation  of  this  place  is,  perhaps,  rightly  assigned  by 
Cellar,  to  Mygdonia ;  since  Ptolemy  mentions  a  Physca,  thou^  he  gives 
the  name  a  plural  form.  D'Anville  places  it  in  P<toma  ;  which  is^jperbaps^ 
supported  bv  no  authority.  It  is  called  Physcus  by  Steph.  Byz.  Probably 
it  derived  the  name  from  its  situation ;  ^vmcot  signifying  the  paunch,  and 
also  a  sort  of  rude  bellows  of  skin.  The  place  was  probably  situated  on  a 
hill,  possibly  an  extinct  crater  of  a  volcano.  Thus  Steph.  Byz.  mentions 
a  Physca  in  Lycia,  situated  on  a  high  hill, 

'7  Almopia,]  On  this  place  see  the  note  of  Wasse.  Neither  the  com- 
mentators nor  geographers,  however,  have  fixed  its  site.  Poppo  merely 
says  it  is  not  where  Cdlarius  places  it,  at  the  junction  of  mounts  Haemus 
and  Scardus. 

>9  Anthemus,  Crestonia,  and  Bisaltia,]    All  these  were  in  that  part  of 
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however,  is  called  Macedonia,  and  was  under  the  dominion  of 
one  monarch,  Perdiccas  son  of  Alexander,  at  the  invasion  of 
Sitalces. 

C.  Now  the  Macedonians,  being  unable  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  so  immense  an  invading  force  ^  betook  themselves  to 
the  strong  holds  and  fortified  places  in  their  country,  which, 
however,  were  not  many ;  for  those  at  present  existing  were 
afterwards  erected  by  Archelaus  the  son  of  Perdiccas,  who 
also  formed  straight  roads  ^,  and  made  many  other  regu- 
lations^, both  in  civil  and  in  military  af&irs,  by  providing 
horses,  arms  ^,  and  other  apparatus,  far  more  than  had  been 

Macedonia  between  the  Axius  and  the  Strymon.  Anthemus  was  a  town^ 
and,  probably,  distrid ;  and,  as  being  here  conjoined  with  Crestonia  and 
Bisahia,  was  adjacent  to  those  countries.  It  appears  to  ha?e  been  so  called 
from  the  nature  of  its  herbaee.  Crestonia,  Gatterer  obsenres,  on  the 
authority  of  Herod.  7,  184,  and  127.,  was  situated  on  the  river  Echidorus> 
and  at  the  upper  part  of  that  river.  See  more  in  Gatterer,  §  42,  As  to 
Bisaltia,  it  was  situated  south  of  Crestonia,  and  extended  even  to  the 
Acte  or  peninsula  of  Mount  Athos.    See  more  in  Gatterer,  §  41. 

^  So  immente  an  invading  force,]  So  Aristoph.  Ach.  148.  6  ^  (soil.  Sital- 
ces)  wyLoai  ffxiyitjv  /3oij^i7«iv,  tx**'*'  ^rpariav  TovavTtjv -^"Qeov  to  %p^/i<i 
wapvdirtav  trpotripxirat*     See  also  155. 

^  Formed  straight  roads.]  Literally,  eui  out.  The  trtue  and  ti^doQ, 
however,  refer  to  the  mode  in  use  among  the  antients  ot  forming  roads^ 
which  was  by  cutting  deep  trenches  (in  an  exactly  straight  direction,  in 
order  to  save  labour)  of  the  width  of  the  road  required,  and  filling  them 
up  with  various  layers  of  materials ;  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  being 
at  the  same  time  previously  levelled,  by  filling  up  the  hollows,  and  cutting 
through  the  hillocks*  Gottleber  refers  to  Herod,  4, 136.  h^ovQ  tit^iaQ 
^tfis,  where  Wesseling  cites  from  Philo  Hfiveiv  and  dvartfivttv  6d6v  of  the 
general  formation  of  roads.  But  to  show  the  antimiity  of  this  custom,  I 
would  refer  to  the  appellation  crxtorr/  ^odoc  mentioned  m  Soph.  Tyr.  733.,  and 
which  appears  to  be  as  antient  as  the  time  of  (Edipus ;  a  proof,  too,  that 
ffvi'^ecv  was  formerly  used  to  denote  this.  The  words  of  Isaiah  46, 4.  plainly 
idlude  to  this  very  mode;  and  there  we  have,  perhaps,  the  most  nnnutely 
de8cri{)tive  passage  on  this  subject  in  being ;  though  the  following  of  Plijh- 
Harch  is  very  illustrative :  -^  Vit.  C.  Gracch.  tif^lat  ydp  ^yovro  (sdl.  ak 
tdoi)  duk  riitf  x^P'*^  ^^pff^^^St  "«*'  ''<>  f^^v  iaropwro  irirpf  ?£OTy,  to  ik  dfiftov 
X^a&t  awcaerdis  imncvovTO,  Trcj^irXoftlvwv  Bk  t&v  cocXctfV,  icai  ZevYVVuivwv 
yt^vpatSj  (MTtt  x^^^Ppot  Bdicorrrov,  fj  f^tpayyec*  See  also  the  description  of 
road-making  as  conducted  by  Semiramis,  in  Diod.  ffic.  1, 187, 78.  Wcasd. 
Other  nassages  on  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  my  note  on  Matt  5, 3. 

3  jM&de  many  other  regtdations.]  Literally,  set  in  order^  arranged,  settled. 
There  is  a  kindred  expression  in  2, 15.  rd  rt  £XXa  6uK6trfitf<n  t^v  x^av. 
It  i»  plain  that  in  the  present  passage  by  tSlKKm  is  meant  "  other  such  like,** 
in  political  matters  (as  opposed  to  the  rd.  iu»rA  roV  w6\tfiov\  or  military 
*ffiurs. 

■•  Providing  horses,  arms,  cj-c]  Gail  paraphrases  it,  "  monta  la  cavalerie, 
arma  rinfamrie.**    But  it  should  rather  seem  that  the  Vxirocc  refers  to  hi& 
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done  by  all  the  eight  kings,  his  predecessors,  llie  Thracian 
army,  then,  advancing  from  Doberus,  made  an  irruption  first 
into  that  territory  which  had  before  belonged  to  Philip,  and 
took  Idomene^  by  storm,  and  Gortynia^  Atalanta%  and 
some  other  places  by  composition,  which  were  induced  to 
capitulate  out  of  attachment  to  Amyntas,  whose  son  Philip 
was  present  They  laid  siege  also  to  Europus  ®,  but  could 
not  take  it.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  rest  of  Macedonia! 
on  the  left  of  Pella  and  Cyrrhus.^  They  went  not  within 
these,  into  Botticea'^  and  Pieria,  but  ravaged  JMygdonia, 


ybriMtftg  corps  of  cavalry;  and  &9rXocc,  to  the  heavy-armed;  thoueh  that 
may  also  refer  to  the  arms  worn  by  the  cavalry  (so  further  on  they  are 
described  as  dvlpac  Ttdiap€uciffftivovc),  Before,  the  chief  force  had  merely 
consisted  of  Peltastas  (or  tai^eteers)  and  light-armed,  as  archers,  slingers, 
and  darters, 

^  Jdomene.]  A  town  scarcely  elsewhere  mentioned  in  the  classical 
writers.  There  was  another  of  the  same  name  between  Ambracia,  and 
Acamania,  mentioned  at  9, 1 18  and  1 17 ,  and  which  will,  I  conceive,  show 
us  the  ratio  significationis  in  the  present  (see  the  note  there),  and  prove 
that  Wassc  was  wrong  in  supposing  there  was  reference  to  a  daughter  of 
Pheres ;  a  conceit  more  worthy  of  an  Apollodorus  than  a  critic  and  philo- 
logist of  the  eighteenth  century. 

<^  Gort^ma,]  The  Gordynia  of  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  Steph.  Byz.  Poppo 
thinks  it  is  rightly  placed  fa^  Reichard  on  the  Axius,  between  Europus  and 
idomene, 

7  AtaiatUa.]  Of  this  town  there  b  no  mentioD  either  in  the  geographers 
or  the  classical  writers.  An  itlatki  of  thb  name  ofiT  the  coast  of  Locri 
Opuntii  was  mentioned  supra  c  55.  Both,  perhaps,  derived  their  name 
from  the  celebrated  female  of  mythological  story,  on  whom  see  Apollod., 
Pausan.,  ^ian,  and  Ovid. 

8  Europia.]  Of  this  town  very  little  is  known.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  others;  and, Steph.  Bys. says,  obtained  its  appeilatiot 
from  Europus,  son  of  Macedon.  Its  situation  cannot  be  exactly  deter- 
mined, except  that  from  Pliny  4, 10.  we  know  it  was  on  the  river  Axius. 

0  C^rhu*,]  Of  this  town  we  know  little  or  nothing,  except  that  it  was 
somewhere  in  the  central  part  of  Macedonia.  It  was  probelii^  a  very 
«mall  place ;  whioh,  indeed,  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  its  name ;  for  Ki^po^ 
or  KijpttoQ  in  the  Doric  signified  fUUe*  Another  example  of  such  an  appeU 
iation  is  found  in  the  2loar  of  Genesb,  the  **  lUUt  city,"  to  which  Lot 
retired.  With  respect  to  the  siiuaium  of  the  town,  it  is  said  by  Cellariuf 
to  have  been  in  the  interior  of  Ematbia;  on  what  authority  I  know  not. 
From  this  passage  of  Thucyd.  we  may  infer  that  it  was  situated  south  of 
PeUa,  probably  on  the  same  river. 

10  They  wemi  uoimlhm^  4rc,]  These  words  are  somewhat  obKure.  We 
have  before  been  led  to  suppose  that  Bottiaea  was  adjoining  to  Chalcidioe ; 
and  yet  by  these  words  it  should  seem  to  have  been  situated  between 
Ematfata  and  Fh&ntL  For  the  unravelling  of  this  perplexity  (which  the 
commentators  have  left  untouched)  we  are  to  revert  to  what  was  said  at 
c.  99.  on  the  removal  of  the  old  Bottiseans  from  their  then  situation  to  a 
new  one  among  the  Chalcideans.     By  Bottiaea,  then,  is  here  uicint,  what 
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Crestonia,  and  Antfaemus.  The  Macedonians  did  not  even 
think  of  any  resistance  with  their  infantry,  but  with  their 
cavalry  (having  previously  sent  for  some  horses  from  their 
highland  allies)  they  watched  their  opportunity  to  charge'' 
upon  the  Thracian  army,  few  as  they  were  against  many  ; 
and  wherever  they  made  their  attack,  none  were  able  to 
withstand  their  shock,  being  valiant  horsemen  and  well  armed 
with  breast-plates*^^  But  hemmed  in  by  the  overwhelming 
multitudes  of  the  enemy,  they  fought  at  great  odds,  and  en- 
countered much  peril  ;*  so  that  at  length  they  kept  still,  not 
thinking  themselves  able  to  contend  against  so  great  a  supe- 
riority of  numbers, 

CI.  Sitalces,  however,  held  a  correspondence  with  Per- 
diccas  respecting  hb  reasons  for  the  invasion ;  and  after  that 
the  Athenians  (doubtful  whether  or  not  he  would  come)  had 
only  sent  ambassadors  and  presents,  but  were  not  arrived 
with  the  promised  naval  aid,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  his 
forces  against  the  Chalcideans  and  Bottiseans,  and  compelling 
them  to  take  refiige  in  their  fortresses,  ravaged  their  territory. 
While  he  was  staying  in  these  parts,  the  inhabitants  to  the 
southward,  namely  the  Thessalians  and  the  Magnesians,  to- 
gether with  the  other  states  subject  to  the  Thessalians,  and 
the  Greeks  as  far  as  Thermopylae,  were  under  apprehensions 
lest  the  army  should  proceed  against  them^  and  were  preparing 
for  resistance  accordingly.  In  these  fears,  too,  participated 
the  Thracians  beyond  the  Strymon  to  the  north,  those,  namely. 


was  formerly  such,  i.  e.  the  old  country  of  the  Bottisei.  This  situation,  it 
appears  from  the  present  passage,  was  between  Emathia  and  Fieria,  and 
indeed  comprehenaed  much  of  the  former. 

II  Watched  their  opportunUy  to  charge,]  Literally,  charged  as  oppor- 
tunity might  offer  itself;  for  at  orry  SokoX  must  be  supplied  Kaip6c» 

They  sent  for  the  horses,  not  because  they  had  none  of  their  own,  but 
because  they  had  not  a  sufficient  number.  ^ 

1^  Breast-plates.]  And  doubtless  also  other  horse  armour,  such  as  worn 
bv  the  Grecian  heavy  horse;  the  horses,  too,  having  some  mail.  In  a 
chai^  these  iron  horsemen  were  irresistible.  It  was  doubtless  from  having 
read  of  the  effects  of  the  Grecian  heavy-armed  cavalry,  that  made  Buona- 
parte establish  his  corps  of  cusrassiers,  which  at  first  carried  all  before 
them,  as  did  these  Macedonian  horse.  Procopius  p.  191, 2.  speaks  of  these 
heavy-armed  thus:  ical  aiir&v  rt^u>paKur(uvoi  tvv  toiq  iitfroiQ  ol  rXjMfroi 
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that  inhabited  the  champaign  country  beyond  the  Strymon, 
the  Pana^i,  the  Odomanti  [the  Droi],  and  the  Derssei  S  all 
of  them  independent:  nay,  he  occasioned  it  to  become  a 
question^  among  those  Greeks  who  were  enemies  to  the 
Athenians,  whether  the  army  were  not  called  in  by  the  Athe- 
nians under  treaty  of  alliance,  and  would  not  proceed  also 
against  them!  However,  during  his  stay  he  ravaged  both 
Chalcidice  and  Bottisea,  as  well  as  Macedonia.  But  after 
no  one  of  the  objects  for  which  he  undertook  the  irruption 
was  attained,  and  his  army  was  in  want  of  provisions,  and 
began  to  suffer  from  inclemency  of  weather,  he  was  induced, 
by  the  representations  of  Seuthes  son  of  Sparadocus,  his 
cousin  and  next  in  authority  to  him,  to  depart  with  all  speed. 
Now  Seuthes  had  been  secretly  brought  over  by  Perdiccas, 
who  promised  to  give  him  his  sister,  and  a  portion  with  her. 
Induced  by  his  persuasions,  Sitalces  speedily  retired  home 
with  his  army®,  after  remaining  thirty  days,  and  eight  of 


»  Pamei,  the  Odomanti^  S^c,'\  I  have  bracketed  off  the  Droi,  which  Gat- 
tererus  has  shown  to  have  no  place  here,  and  is  reiected  by  the  recent 
editors.  As  to  the  other  three  tribes,  the  only  tolerable  account  of  them 
is  that  given  by  Gatterer,  from  whom  the  following  remarks  are  derived. 

The  PantBt  are  not  mentioned  by  Herodotus;  and  what  Thucydides 
here  says  of  them  onlv  comes  to  two  points,  that  they  dwelt  beyond  the 
Strymon  to  the  north,  in  a  champai^  country,  and  were  independent, 
namely,  of  the  Odr^rsae.  It  may,  mdeed,  seem  difficult  to  fix  their 
situation ;  but  that  difficulty  is  removed  by  what  Steph.  Byz.  says  of  them : 
Uavaiou  t^voQ  *Riiiwiov,  oL  irSpfint  * Afi^ifroktia^.  By  to  the  north  is  meant,  to 
the  north  of  the  sea,  i.  e.  somewhat  remotely  from  the  sea.  The  OdomanO, 
it  appears  from  Herod.  7,  112.  (where  he  says  that  these  worited  mines  of 
gola  and  silver,  which  were  in  Mount  Pangseus),  were  situated  near  Pftn- 
gseus.  In  order  to  reconcile  this  with  what  Thucr^dides  here  says,  we  may 
suppose  that  Uieir  territory  extended  unto  that  or  the  city  Siris ;  nay,  in 
after  times  (as  we  find  from  Livy,  45,  4.)  they  occupied  Siris  itself.  [On 
these  see  the  Schol.  on  Aristoph.  Acham,  15.7-8.]  The  2>^s<n  were  situ- 
ated beyond  the  Sapei.  They  are  mentioned  by  Herod,  7, 100.,  who  thus 
•numerates  the  tribes  through  which  Xerxes  made  his  route  firom  west  to 
east,  from  the  river  Melas  to  the  Nestus,  &c.  **  Pfeeti,  Cicones,  Bistones, 
Sapsei,  Deraei,  Edoni,  Satras.'* 

*  Occasioned  it  to^  Sfc."^  The  translators  render  it  rumour.  But  ^ttum 
(i.  e.  matter  for  debate)  is  an  equally  well-founded  si^ification,  and  is  more 
suitable  to  the  ^i)  following.  TLaf^xiw  \&yov  knl  signifies  to  give  occationjor 
debate  upon  or  tm/o. 

9  Retired  home  with  kit  army.]  Mitford  remarks,  that  **  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  this  expedition  of  the  kinff  of  Thrace,  as  com^ 
pendiously  related  by  Thucydides,  and  that  of  the  Khan  of  Crim  Tartary, 
described  at  length  by  Baron  Tott,  who  accompanied  the  Tartar  prince  m 
hu  winter  campaign,  in  the  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey."    He  thinks 
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those  in  Chalcidice.  And  Perdiccas  soon  after  performed 
his  promise,  giving  his  sister  Stratonice  in  ouurriage  to  Seuthes. 
Such  were  the  events  that  occurred  in  the  expedition  of 
Sitalces. 

CIL  This  same  winter  the  Athenians  under  Phormio,  in 
Naupactus,  as  soon  as  tiie  Peloponnesian  navy  was  dispersed, 
sailed  from  thence  to  Astacus,  and  disembarking,  proceeded  ^ 
into  the  inland  parts  of  Acamania  with  four  hundred  Athe- 
nian heavy-armed  from  the  fleet,  and  four  hundred  Messe- 
niaus.  With  these  they  drove  into  exile,  from  Stratus,  Co- 
ronta^  and  other  places,  such  whose  fidelity  seemed  doubtful ; 
also  restored  Cynes  son  of  Theolytus  to  Coronta^,  and  then 
returned  back  to  their  ships.  For,  as  to  any  expedition^ 
against  the  CEkiiadae  (who  alone  of  all  the  Acamanians  bad 
always  been  enemies  to  them  ^),  that  did  not  seem  feasible  in 
winter;  since  the  river  Achelous  (which  runs  irom  Mount 
Pindus  downward  %  through  Dolopia  and  the  Agraeans  and 


that  the  restoration  of  Amyntas  to  hU  father's  principality  waa»  of  course, 
allowed  in  the  treaty.    But  that  would  seem  somewhat  uncertain. 

>  DUembarkmg,  proceeded^  ^.]  'AtroCcii^cc  ii^  a  vox  pra^nans  including 
both  the  above  senses,  the  latter  of  which  was  suggested  by  Uie  ^c  following. 

«  CbroMia.]  Of  this  town  (whose  name  has  an  unusual  form)  there  it 
Qo  mention  elsewho^ ;  and  therefore  its  situation  cannot  from  this  passage 
be  fixed,  otherwise  than  that  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  interior  of  the 
country.  Poppo  here  dtes  Pouqueville,  Grsec.  3.  p.  126.,  who  thinks  that 
some  ruins,  shown  him  in  the  way  from  Vustri  to  Catund,  are  those  of 
Coronta.    But  Coronta  was  already  in  ruins,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 

9  Restored  Cynet,  4^.]  Thb  Cynes  would  seem  not  to  have  been  a  pri- 
vate person  (for  thus  the  affiiir  would  have  been  hardly  deserving  of  notice), 
but  one  who  had  been  Trpoerdriic  rov  S^/mv,  and  a  ruler,  and  who  had  been 
expelled  by  the  contrarv  party;  for  a  party  adverse  to  the  Athenian 
allianoe,  and  no  doubt  of  anstocratical  principles,  was  found  in  Acamania, 
as  well  as  in  most  other  places. 

*  For  a$  to  any  expediHotiy  4;<^.]  It  should  seem  by  this  that  such  a 
measure  had  been  in  contemplatioa. 

-  Alwavi  been  enemies  to  them.]  Thus  an  expedition  against  them  had 
been  conducted  by  Pericles,    See  1.111. 

fi  JJowtmard,]  Here,  it  should  seem,  ought  to  be  introdooed  the  dvtuh- 
^tp^  which  the  commentators,  by  brinffing  in  at  the  place  where  ii  stands 
in  the  ori^nal,  have  made  unintelligible ;  for  what  sense  oan  be  affixed  to 
«6otw  ij/f  It  is  not  easy  to  tee.  Imwed  the  two  words  seem  incompatible 
with  each  other.  As  to  the  transpositionf  nothing  is  more  frequent  than  in 
Thucydides.  The  passaoe  indeed  should  be  tnus  pointed:  M  rov  A. 
vidiw  dvt0^tv  fikv  napa.  It  is  imitated  b^  Arrian  Ind.  §  4S,  3.  Thucydides, 
ioo^  seems  to  have  had  in  view  a  very  sunilar  passage  of  Herodotus  S,  10. 
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Amphilochians,  and  the  plain  of  Acharnania  past  Stratus) 
discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  CEuiadae,  and  occasioning  lakes 
and  po^s  around  ^  it,  renders  it  impracticable  to  encamp  there 
during  the  winter.  Opposite  to  CEniadae,  and  close  off  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  lie  most  of  the  isles  called  Echinades  ; 
and  such  heaps  of  soil  and  rubbish  are  perpetually  thrown  up  ® 
by  this  great  river,  that  some  of  the  islands  are  already  become 
part  of  the  continent,  and  it  is  expected  that,  at  no  distant 
period,  such  may  be  the  case  with  all  of  them  9;  for  the  stream 
is  deep,  strong,  and  turbid '®,  and  the  islands  thickly  set,  and 


where,  speaking  of  the  Achelous,  he  says:  6c  p^*»»v  h*  'Axapvaviffc  leal  l^ui^ 
Ic  ^^avtrarf  rwv  'ExivdBiMW  vritnav  ritg  rifUffiag  ^if  {jtrtipov  WiiroirfKe, 

"*  Occasioning  lakes  and  pools  around.]  nfpiXifivdZ**  occurs,  perhaps,  no 
where  else,  except  in  Arrian.  E.  A.  6,  14,  11.  Vva  frtpiXiu,  But  lxcX</i. 
occurs  in  Plutareh  Caes.  25.  (cited  by  Schaefer  ap.  Stqph.  Thes.)  TriSia 
liriXtXiuvMfikva,  Very  apposite  to  the  present  passage  is  Aristot,  Probl. 
252.  also  cited  by  Schsefer:  8<ro4  irora/iot  Xifiv^Zovtrty  etc  IXjy.  where  the 
words  ci'c  tXfi  are  added  to  determine  the  sense. 

This  description  of  CEniadse  may  bring  to  mind  the  admirably  graphic 
one  of  Venice,  in  Livy  1. 10,  2.  tenue  prstentum  littus  esse;  quod  trans- 
gressus  stagna  ab  terro  sint  irrigua  sstibus  maritimis  —  inde  esse  ostium 
Buminis  prsalti.  Indeed  all  the  lar^r  rivers  are  found  to  make  lakes  and 
marshes  about  their  mouths,  as  the  Danube  and  most  of  the  rivers  which 
run  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  fact  all  whose  fall  is  not  great  enough  to 
completely  carry  off  the  water.  Thus  even  the  Ousc  had  much  marshy 
ground  near  its  mouth ;  and  from  that  circumstance,  probably,  the  town  of 
Lynn  (i.  e.  Xifivri  or  XtfAva)  derived  its  name,  which  may  be  compared,  in 
the  ratio  appellationis,  with  Helos  in  Laconia  and  Egypt. 

•  Such  heaps  «f,  ^c]  This  signification  of  iroovx^  «»  rare,  and  unnoticed 
by  Stephens  fn  his  Thes.  On  this  word  and  noSex^riQ,  as  also  the  rare 
word  #x«pw,  I  shall  fully  treat  in  my  edition.  The  Schol.  wdl  explains  it 
tSXfiv  eviifepaQ :  for,  not  only  soil,  but  wood  and  rubbish  of  every  kind  are 
thrown  up  by  the  river. 

•  His  expected  thai,  ^.]  Oar  author  seems  to  have  had  in  mind  Herod. 
I.  2,  10.  'AxtX*jog  Tuv  'ExtvaSwv  vijtutv  toq  ijfiujiitc  ^if  livetpor  ^eTroijjjcf . 
This  expectation  and  that  also  expressed  by  Strabo  1. 10,  20.  have  been 
e13(e  disappointed.  The  islands  remained  in  much  the  same  state  in  the 
rime  of  Pfcilostratus  (see  Vit.  Apoll.  p.  725.)  and  Pausanias,  the  latter  of 
whom  St  1. 8,  24,  5.  assigns  the  cause  for  their  not  being  so  converted. 
His  words  are  these:  rdc  ^i  'Ex*^^^  v4i<rovc  ^vb  rov  'AxtXwov  /ii)  (npSg 
^ctf)Ov  &XP*   '7M*»»'  ifTftpy^^t^h  y^ywev   airia   rb  AlnaXwv  l^oc, —  ra7g 

»  Exivdaiv  o{tVt  Urt  &<nr6pov  /icvovffiyc  rijs  AhiaXiaQ.  oifx  bfAoltoc  b  'AxfX&oc 
indyti  Trjv  (Xvv,  Yet  tne  work  of  nature  would  seem  to  be  carried  on, 
though  slowly.  So  Wood  says  that  the  river  still  continues  to  connect 
those  islands  with  the  continent,  by  the  rubbish  deoosited  at  its  mouth. 

10  Deep,  strong,  and  turbid.}  So  Plutarch  LucuJ.  24.  of  the  Euphrates : 
Kttnbvra  voXi>v  Kai  ^oXtpbv,  Arrian  E.  A.  5,  9, 6.  ol  mrafiol  irdvrtc  o*  'IvBot 
ToXXw  m  UoToc  Koi  doXtpov  Ipfttov.  Philostr.  Imag.  12,  782.  ^oXtpby 
XtfivdZn.  The  word  doXep.  is  used  metaphorically  l^  Lucian  Nigr.  of 
pleasure  :  v^'  4c  ^^  fito^^c  itsw&t^  r«  vol  ^oKtpif  ^(iffiari  wStom  Avtvp{nwtr<n 
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not  lying  in  line  ",  but  crossways  ^^,  the  sand  and  soil  having 
no  straight  passages  to  discharge  itself  into  the  sea,  is  con- 
tinually connecting  them  together.  They  are  desert  '^,  and 
of  inconsiderable  size.  They  are  said  to  have  been  first  in- 
habited by  Alcmaeon  '*  son  of  Amphiareus,  in  obedience  to  a 
direction  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  given  to  him  when  he  was** 
wandering  in  exile *^,  after  he  had  slain  his  mother;  whereby 


6ioL  This  word  is  truly  deduced  by  Dr.  Blomfield  on  iEschyl.  P.  v.  910. 
from  BoXo^,  sepis  atrainentuni. 

» >  Not  lying  in  ^ne,'\  Or  in  order,  Kard.  aroixov,  thus  : : : : :  Hence  some 
islands  which  are  so  placed  derive  their  name  from  that  circumstance. 
Thus  certain  islands  over  against  the  Rhine  were  called  ^roixadts.  See 
Strabo  p.  S55,  19.  and  Casaubon  there.  Hence  may  be  emended  JEWslq 
Tact.  1^.  Joseph.  703,  28.  Klovig  l^OTaoM  Kar  avriax^X^  oXX^ocf. 
Read  kot  d-vrurxo^xov. 

>«  Cratiways.]  Thus  •.•.*.•.  Such  is  the  primary  signification  of  the 
word,  which,  though  rare,  occurs  in  Philostr.  V.  Ap.  3, 1. 

19  TTiey  are  desert,  and,  4rc.]  The  whole  of  this  passage  respecting  the 
Echinades  and  Alcmseon  is  had  in  view  by  Philostr.  V.  Ap.  7, 25. 

1'^  AlcnuBon,]  On  this  story  Plutarch  thus  remarks,  de  Exilio,  §  9.  6  1' 
'AXKfudtMfv  iX{)v  vtOTToyfi  rov  *AxtK«aov  vpotTx^witwoQ  eir^injcrfv  vtro^vy^v 
ribQ  Evfuvidag,  «i>c  ol  ^oti|ra2  Xiyovaf  lyw  Sk  k^khvov  tUdZ^o,  ^ivyovra  TroXirc- 
luiQ  dpx^C  1^^  trraaiiQ  kox  crvKo^avriac  ipivwioBtQ,  k\ka^at  fipax^  x^P^*' 
&vpayii6viaQ  Iv  iivvx^  Karouctiv,  That  it  was  a  mere  fable,  we  may  infer 
from  Antiphanes  ap.  Athen.  Ephorus  ap.  Athen.  232.  undertakes  to  give 
the  words  of  the  oracle :  6  6c6c  Ixp^^^^y  'AXxfuxiuw,  rrw^avofuvkt  vCiQ  Av 
r^C  fiaviac  drraXkayiifi,  Tiftrjev  fi  oireZc  ^*»fpov,  fiaviav  diroiravffcu,  cac  trit 
^ipity  Tifiijty  IfMi  yipag*  tf  trSre  firirrjp  Afji^tdpKiitv  iKpv^*  vvb  yijg  avroXci  ai*v 

i&  When  he  uhu,  4rc»]  "Ore  ^i)  dXatrBai  airrbv.  Literally,  *^  when  that  he 
was  wandering."  The  infinitive  may,  as  Goeller  observes,  be  used  after 
X»Tt  in  oradone  obliqua  (see  his  notey  There  is,  however,  an  ellipsis  of 
fa<ri.  Thus  we  have  5re  ^i)  ^ai  in  Died.  Sic.  1,55,77.  69,50.  387,48. 
Julian  Misop.  64.  Xen.  Hist.  5, 1, 27.  Philostr.  Heroic,  c.  19, 1 1.  who  has 
the  present  passage  in  view.  Or  we  may  understand  <Twk€ti,  which  is  tup^ 
plied  in  Diod.  Sic.  2, 350.  "Ore  ^i)  is  a  not  unfrequent  formula,  and  occurs 
m  Hom.  II.  ^.446.  and  493.  y.  15,209.  Dio  Cass.  1,69,28.  and  136,16. 
Polyb.  30, 4, 7.  -ffilian  V.  H.  8, 9.  Ctes.  ap.  Athen.  528.  E.  Soph.  Aj.  167. 
Aristoph.  Lys.  524.  Ran.  799.  109.  and  1189.  Eccl.  195.  Other  matter, 
which  respects  the  emendation  of  passages  corrupted,  or  the  illustration  of 
passages  misconceived,  by  inattention  to  this  idiom  of  the  infinitive  for 
the  finite  verb,  and  also  of  the  formula  Sre  di^,  I  must  reserve  for  my 
edition. 

10  Wandering  in  exile.]  Or  dXaaBai  might  be  taken  in  a  metaphorical 
sense,  ^  wandered  in  his  mind."  And  so  the  word  is  used  bv  Soph.  Aj.  23. 
dXk'  dXui/u&a.  Eurip.  Troad.  635.  4^x^v  dXaTau  And  in  this  manner  the 
expression  was  understood  by  Philostr.  V.  A.  6, 5.  dXaff^cu  xp^  — ^  ovirw 
Xinng,  and  by  Diod.  Sic.  t.  3, 189.  But  the  common  interpretation  is  con- 
firmed by  Eurip.  Elect.  1250.  deivai  Sk  KijpfCi  ol  Kmmvi^ic  ^tal,  TpoxriKdrova* 
ififiav^  vkaviafitvov.  He  was  sufiering  both  by  being  driven  from  all 
human  society,  and  by  being  agitated  by  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  conscience. 
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it  was  suggested  to  him  that  he  would  never  be  released  ^^ 
from  his  horrors  until  he  had  found  such  a  tract  of  land  to 
inhabit  as  had  never  been  seen  by  the  sun,  nor  had  been  land 
when  he  slew  his  mother;  since  every  other  was  to  him 
defiled.^®  Long  was  he  perplexed :  at  length,  however,  these 
mounds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous  attracted  his  notice,  and 
there  seemed  enough  heaped  up,  during  the  long  interval  that 
he  had  wandered  in  exile  since  killing  his  mother,  to  minister 
to  his  support.  Colonising,  therefore,  the  parts  about  CEniadas^ 
he  held  dominion  over  them,  and  left  a  name  behind  to  the 
country  ^^  by  his  son  Acames.  Such  are  the  circumstances 
respecting  Alcmscon  which  are  handed  down  to  us  by  re- 
port.*^<^ 

cm.    But  to  return ;  Phormio  and  the  Athenians,  taking 
their  departure  from  Acamania,  and  proceeding  to  Naupactus, 


>7  Released,]  K<)oiq  is  a  vox  solennis  de  hac  re.  So  liban.  Orat.  154.  C. 
(ifptlv  Xv<nv  T&v  iiivtav  dfirixavov,  Eurip.  Elect.  635,  Xvriypiovf  Ev^^ 
ivd<rx*i>  hifidrwv,  Pausan.  2,  29, 6.  ig  AiX^ovc  itr^iiXav,  airtiirovrac  X{f9iv 
rov  KOKov.  and  8,  41,3.  kiri  rg  \vott  rov  Xotftov,  ^schyl.  Euin.295.  Herod. 
6, 139, 4.  Xvaiv  alrtiaSfuvoi  rwv  kokuv.  Perhaps,  however,  the  word  may 
here  mean  expiation  from,  as  in  some  passages  of  Aristot.,  Plato,  and 
Athen.,  adduced  by  Steph.  Thes. 

:>  Until  he  found  iuch,  4rc.]  On  this  see  Pausan.  1. 8, 24, 4.  and  compare 
a  very  similar  expression  in  Genes.  4, 1 1.  of  Cain.  So  also  Lycoph.  1038. 
xip<rov  warpt^ag  oi  ydp  hv  ^vy  irovi  y\fav(rm, 

••  Left  a  name  behind  to  the  country. ]  It  is  not  improbable  that  x**pf  i* 
the  true  reading,  which  is  found  in  some  MSS.  'EyKaraXtlirkt  has  both  an 
accusative  and  dative  dependent  on  the  b^.  As  to  the  passage  at  1.  1, 9, 1. 
Hit  x^ipaQ  lirutwfiiav  —  <Txitv,  it  proves  nothing,  being  of  a  different 
nature  to  the  present  (see  the  note);  though,  indeed,  there  some  read 
ry  x«W* 

^0  Such  are  the,  4'^.]  It  should  seem  by  the  word  XeySfAtva,  which  is 
emphaticol,  that  Thucyd.  placed  very  little  reliance  on  the  report ;  though, 
like  other  antient  historians,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  relate  what  toas  $md. 
Perhaps  he  had  in  mind  the  remarkable  words  of  Herod.  7, 152.  lyut  di 
d^iku  Xiytiv  tA  \iy6fuva,  vddtvdai  8k  oit  vaoi  dfiiXu.  See  also  6,  53  and 
157.  and  2, 122.  Passages  which  have  been  imitated,  and  the  rule  therein 
contained  acted  on  by  the  best  historians ;  ex.  gr.  Pbusan.  1. 6,  3, 4.  Dio 
Cass.  744.  35,  iy^  yviiffitiv  ix^  airrd  rd  \iy6fAtva  ffvyyp&^cu,  firirt  iroXvxpoy- 
lioviivy  fifirt  tl  ^tvdktc,  /irirt  tl  dXti^&g  dprirai,  K<d  rovrd  fUH  Kard  rdv  fitrd 
ravra  ypaffivofUvktv  tipTicBia.  and  1142,46.  159,19.  1283,91.  Livy  1.7,6. 
*  Famd  rerum  standum  est,  ubi  certam  rebus  derogat  andquitas  fidem." 
Tacit.  Hist.  1.  2, 50.  **  Vulgatis  traditisque  demere  fidem  non  ausim."  And 
elsewhere :  **  Nobis  quoauemodo  tramtum  non  occultare  in  animo  fuit.'* 
Quint.  Curt.  1.  7, 8.  **  Fidis  nostra  spemi  non  debet  qu8B  utcunque  tradUa 
sunt,  incorrupta  perferemus."* 
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sailed  back  to  Athens  on  the  return  of  spring,  bringing  with 
them  such  of  the  prisoners  as  were  freemen  (and  these  were 
set  at  liberty  by  exchange  with  the  enemy,  man  for  man  ^),  as 
also  the  ships  which  they  had  taken. 

Thus  ended  the  winter,  and  with  it  also  the  third  year  of 
the  war  whose  history  Thucydides  has  composed. 


I  Exchange  with,  <}•(?.]    The  first  ins^ce,  perhaps,  on  record  of  the 
custom  of  a  mutoal  exchange  of  prisoners  between  beliigerent  powers. 


END  OF  THE   FIRST  VOLUME. 
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